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Constitution  of  Oommittee  and  Terms  of  Reference, 

The  Committee  was  appointed  by  the  Lord  President  in  December  1896,  and  was 
constituted  as  follows : — 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  Shaepe,  C.B.,  H.M.  Senior   Chief  Inspector  of  Schools 
{Chairman). 

Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY,  Senior  Examiner,  Education  Department. 
Mr.  A.  W.  Newton,  H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools. 

Dr.  Shditleworth,  late  Medical  Superintendent,  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots 
and  Imbeciles. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Smith,  Medical  Officer  of  the  London  School  Board. 

Mrs.  BuRGWiN,  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  special  instruction  under  the 
London  School  Board. 

Miss  TowNSEND,  Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Association  for  Promoting  the 
Welfare  of  the  Feeble-minded. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,   Examiner,   Education    Department,  to    act  as 
Secretary  to  the  Committee. 

The  Terms  op  Reference  to  the  Committee  were  : — 

To  inquire  into  the  existing  systems  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  and 
defective  children  not  under  the  charge  of  guardians,  and  not  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and 
to  advise  as  to  any  changes,  either  with  or  without  legislation,  that  may  be  desirable. 

To  report  particularly  upon  the  best  practical  means  for  discriminating  on  the  one 
hand  between  the  educable  and  non-educable  classes  of  feeble-minded  and  defective 
children,  and  on  the  other  hand  between  those  children  who  may  properly  be  taught 
in  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods  and  those  who  &hould  be  taught 
in  special  schools. 

To  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  provision  of  suitable  elemeutaiy  education  for 
epileptic  children,  and  to  advise  as  to  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable. 


COMMITTEE  ON  DEEECTIVE,  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN. 

(Education  Department.) 


REPORT. 


TO  HIS  GRACE  THE  DUKE  OF  DEVONSHIRE,  K.G.,  LORD  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 

COUNCIL. 

1.  We  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  your  Grace  the  following  report,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  reference  from  the  Education  Department,  dated  20th  December 
1896,  instructing  us  "  to  inquire  into  the  existing  systems  for  the  education  of  feeble- 
"  minded  and  defective  children  not  under  the  charge  of  guardians,  and  not  idiots  or 
"  imbeciles,  and  to  advise  as  to  any  changes,  either  with  or  without  legislation,  that 
"  may  be  desirable  : 

"  to  report  particularly  upon  the  best  practical  means  for  discriminating  on  the  one 
"  hand  between  the  educable  and  non-educable  classes  of  feeble-minded  and  defective 
"  children,  and  on  the  other  hand  between  those  children  who  may  properly  be  taught 
"  in  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods  and  those  who  should  be  taught 
"  in  special  schools  : 

"  to  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  provision  of  suitable  elementary  education  for 
epileptic  children,  and  to  advise  as  to  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable." 

I.—INTRODUCTORY. 
History  of  Appointment  of  the  Committee. 

2.  It  will  be  convenient  first  to  recapitulate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  Introdnc- 
appointment  of  the  Committee. 

3.  The  Ptoyal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  which  reported 
in  1889,  made  the  following  recommendation  : — 

"  That  with  regard  to  feeble-minded  children  they  should  be  separated  from  ordinary 
scholars  in  public  elementary  schools,  in  order  that  they  may  receive  special  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  attention  of  school  authorities  be  particularly  directed  towards  this 
object." 

4.  Special  classes  for  such  children  wore  accordingly  established  at  Leicester,  and 
in  London ;  in  the  latter  they  have  steadily  increased  in  number  till  the  present  time  ; 
other  classes  have  also  been  established  at  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Brighton,  Bristol, 
and  Nottingham ;  and  one  is  in  process  of  formation  at  Plymouth. 

5.  No  special  regulations  are  laid  down  by  the  Education  Department  for  these 
classes,  nor  are  special  grants  made ;  but  the  School  Authorities  are  left  free  to  devise 
such  arrangements  as  seem  best.  Grants  have  for  the  most  part  been  paid  as  if  for 
infants,  the  school  hours  being  shorter  than  those  required  by  the  Code  for  older 
scholars. 

6.  The  expense  of  conducting  these  classes  has  been  considerable,  and  in  1894  the 
London  School  Board  made  representations  to  the  Department  with  a  view  to  increased 
grants ;  after  some  correspondence,  the  Board  urged  that  legislation  should  be  introduced 
to  enable  School  Authorities  to  provide  for  defective  children  on  the  same  lines  as  for 
blind  and  deaf  children  by  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act, 

1893.  Mr.  Pooley,  a  member  of  our  Committee,  in  his  evidence,  has  shown  what  would  Pooley,6262. 
be  the  precise  efiect  of  extending  that  Act  to  defective  children  ;  the  chief  provisions 
of  that  Act  are  to  extend  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  of  blind  and  deaf 
children  to  16  years,  to  enable  School  Authorities  to  provide  both  for  their  suitable 
instruction  and  for  their  maintenance,  and  to  empower  the  Department  to  make  special 
grants,  which  have  been  fixed  at  a  scale  allowing  5/,  5s.  per  child. 

7.  A  plea  was  also  made  by  the  London  School  Board  for  powers  to  make  special 
provision  for  epileptic  children,  the  special  classes  for  defective  childrea  having  been 
found  to  be  unsuitable  for  children  who,  by  reason  of  severe  epileptic  fits,  are  unable 
to  attend  ordinary  schools. 
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8.  In  Marcli  1895  the  Department  issued  circular  letters  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
and  to  tlie  cliief  School  Boards,  inviting  their  views  as  to  the  suggested  extension  of 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act  to  defective  and  epileptic  children  ;  but  the  replies, 
while  they  showed  that  attention  was  being  directed  towards  the  subject,  did  not 
afford  a  sufficiently  clear  basis  for  further  action  on  the  part  of  the  Department. 

9.  Upon  the  introduction  of  the  Elementary  Education  Bill,  1896,  into  Parliament, 
a  memorial  was  addressed  to  the  Education  Department  by  persons  interested  in  the 
subject  of  feeble-minded  children,  urging  that  the  Bill  should  be  amended  so  as  to 
enable  county  authorities  to  make  provision  for  the  education  of  such  children ;  and 
reference  was  therein  made  to  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  Committee, 
published  in  February  1896,  in  which  separate  provision  was  recommended  for  the 
education  of  feeble-minded  children  in  Poor  Law  schools.  Renewed  representations 
were  made  by  the  London  School  Board  and  by  other  School  Authorities  in  favour 
of  special  legislation  for  defective  and  epileptic  children,  and  in  December  1896  your 
Grace  appointed  this  Committee, 


Mode  of  Inquiry  pursued  "by  the  Committee. 

10.  "We  have  held  28  meetings,  and  have  examined  46  R-^itnesses.  With  the 
exception  of  the  classes  in  Nottingham,  with  regard  to  which  written  information 
was  supplied  by  the  School  Board,  we  have  visited  for  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry  all 
the  special  classes,  and  have  examined  witnesses  connected  with  them  all.  These 
witnesses  include  members,  medical  officers  and  other  officials  of  School  Boards,  and 
managers  and  teachers  of  the  classes.  We  have  also  received  "written  replies  to 
questions  sent  to  the  teachers  of  all  the  classes  ;  and  a  summary  of  these  replies  will 
be  found  in  an  Appendix  to  the  evidence. 

We  have  visited  the  Daren th  Schools  for  Imbecile  Children,  and  have  received 
evidence  in  regard  thereto  from  the  clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and 
from  the  present  and  the  late  Medical  Superintendent,  and  the  head-mistress.  "V^'ritten 
information  has  been  received  from  officers  of  institutions  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  in 
reply  to  questions  addressed  to  them,  and  is  printed  in  an  Appendix  to  the  evidence. 

Inquiries  have  been  made  by  means  of  circulars  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  in  certain  towns  and  rural  districts,  and  a  summary  of  the  information 
so  received  will  be  found  in  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Harrison  and  Mr.  Colvill.  Several 
Inspectors  have  also  given  oral  evidence. 

In  addition  to  those  already  referred  to,  the  following  medical  gentlemen  have  been 
good  enough  to  appear  as  witnesses  and  to  give  us  the  benefit  of  their  experience 
and  advice: — Dr.  Colman,  Dr.  Ferrier,  Mr.  Holm,  Dr.  Tait,  and  Dr.  Warner.  A 
written  memorandum  was  also  furnished  by  Dr.  Alexander,  of  the  Maghull  Home  for 
Epileptics. 

With  a  view  of  ascertaining  the  limits  of  the  powers  and  operations  of  the  guardians 
or  other  local  authorities  in  regard  to  these  children,  we  have  received  evidence  from 
Mr.  Knollys  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  Mr.  Scott  Lidgett  of  the  Bermondsey 
Settlement. 

Evidence  in  regard  to  training  homes  for  girls  was  given  by  Miss  Cooper,  secretary 
to  the  Association  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble-minded  ;  and  the  experience 
of  other  voluntary  agencies  was  brought  before  us  by  Miss  Sewell,  of  the  Women's 
University  Settlement ;  Mr.  Loch,  secretary  to  the  Charity  Organization  Society ;  and 
Sir  Douglas  Galton,  chairman  of  the  Childhood  Society.  Mr.  Van  Praagh  also  gave 
evidence  as  to  the  teaching  of  the  feeble-minded  deaf. 

Upon  the  treatment  of  epileptic  children,  in  addition  to  that  received  from  some  of 
the  witnesses  above  mentioned,  evidence  was  given  by  Mr.  Penn  Gaskell,  secretary  to 
the  National  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epileptics  ;  and  we  also  visited  the 
colony  for  epileptics  at  Chalfont  St.  Peter's. 

Miss  Margaret  Hodge  gave  evidence  as  to  her  experience  of  the  teaching  of  feeble- 
minded children  in  Germany ;  and  written  information  as  to  foreign  systems  of 
teaching  such  children  was  obtained  from  various  sources,  and  will  b3  found  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  evidence. 

Arrangement  of  Topics  in  the  Eeport. 

11.  In  the  report  which  we  now  present,  the  subjects  are  arranged  in  the  following 
order :  we  deal  first  with  definitions  of  terms,  the  existence  of  the  class  of  children 
referred  to  in  the  terms  of  reference,  their  description  and  number,  and  the  state  of 
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the  law  witli  regard  to  them,  and  with  regard  to  idiots  and  imbeciles,  so  far  as  it  Introdw. 
affects  them  ;  we  submit  proposals  as  to  the  best  practical  means  of  discriminating  '"''^z 
them  fj'om  imbecdes,  and  from  ordinary  children ;  the  existing  systems  for  the 
education  of  feeble-minded  children  are  then  examined  in  detail,  and  advice  is  offered 
as  to  any  changes,  either  with  or  without  legislation,  that  appear  to  us  desirable  ;  the 
case  of  physically  defective  children  is  then  considered ;  and,  lastly,  the  case  of  epileptic 
children.  In  conclusion,  the  various  recommendations  are  summed  up,  and  classified 
according  to  the  measures  and  methods  by  which  effect  could  be  given  to  them. 


Definitions  of  Terms. 

12.  The  word  "  feeble-minded  "  has  presumably  been  adopted  in  the  terms  of  reference 
to  us  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  used  in  the  report  (paragraph  709)  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.  That  Commission  appears  to  have 
taken  the  use  of  the  word  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Education  Acts.  The  term 
is  also  used  in  the  report  (paragraph  311)  of  the  Poor  Law  Schools  Committee.  The 
objection  to  it  is  that  it  has  come  to  be  applied  to  all  classes  of  mentally  deficient 
children,  including  imbeciles.  We  recommend  that  in  dealing  with  the  children  referred 
to  in  our  inquiry,  the  term  "  feeble-mmded  "  shall  not  be  used,  and  it  will  be  seen  that 
in  our  recommendations  we  have  spoken  of  the  classes  required  to  be  set  up  as  "  special 
classes."  As,  however,  the  word  "  feeble-minded  "  is  used  in  the  terms  of  reference  to 
us  we  have  used  it  in  this  report;  and  as  our  inquiry  only  relates  to  feeble-minded 
children  not  idiots  or  imbeciles,  we  have,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  used  the  word 
"feeble-minded"  as  excluding  idiots  and  imbeciles.  Throughout  this  report  tbe  word 
"  feeble-minded "  denotes  only  those  children  who  are  not  imbecile,  and  who  cannot 
properly  be  taught  in  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods. 

By  the  introduction  of  the  word  "  defective,"  as  well  as  feeble-minded,  into  the 
terms  of  reference,  we  have  understood  that  we  are  also  instructed  to  consider  the  case 
of  mentally  normal  children  who,  by  reason  of  physical  defect,  cannot  properly  be 
taught  in  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods.  In  this  report,  therefore, 
the  word  "  defective"  denotes  those  children  who  are  not  imbecde,  and  who,  whetlier 
by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect,  cannot  properly  be  taught  in  ordinary 
elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  formulate  a  technical  definition  of  feeble-minded  children  ; 
but  we  are  instructed  to  report  upon  the  best  practical  means  of  discriminating  these 
children  from  normal  and  from  imbecile  children,  and  we  have,  therefore,  in  each  case 
in  which  we  have  recommended  special  measures,  laid  down  the  working  definition 
which  we  conceive  to  be  proper  to  the  purpose,  and  have  also  made  recommendations 
as  to  the  authority  and  the  procedure  by  which  such  definition  is  to  be  applied.  We  see 
no  reason  to  suppose  that  there  will  be  any  difficulty,  if  these  directions  are  followed, 
in  arriving  at  a  system  of  discrimination  which  will  be  satisfactory  in  the  great 
majority  of  cases,  and  as  uniform  as  will  be  necessary  for  practical  purposes.  The 
difficulties  which  may  occasionally  be  incidental  to  the  diagnosis  of  individual  cases 
cannot  be  eliminated ;  but  such  difficulties  are  not  expected  to  be  very  numerous,  and 
wo  have  recommended  machinery  for  dealing  with  them. 

"  Epileptic  children,"  as  used  in  the  terms  of  reference,  we  have  understood  as 
covering  children  of  all  degrees  of  mental  power  and  all  degrees  of  epilepsy. 


II.— DEFECTIVE  CHILDREN. 
Existence  of  Feeble-minded  Children  not  Imbeciles. 

13.  That  children  exist  who,  on  the  one  hand,  are  too  feeble-minded  to  be  properly 
taught  in  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods,  and,  on  the  other  hand^ 
are  not  so  feeble-minded  as  to  be  imbecile  or  idiotic,  is  assumed  in  the  terms  of 
reference  to  us.    With  this  assumption  we  are  in  entire  agreement.    From  the  normal  Shuttle- 
child  down  to  the  lowest  idiot,  there  are  all  degrees  of  deficiency  of  mental  power  ;  and  worth,  9. 
it  is  only  a  difference  of  degree  which  distinguishes  the  feeble-minded  children,  (Yalmsle^^ 
referred  to  in  our  inquiry,  on  the  one  side  from  the  backward  children  who  are  found  3963-4.'' 
in  every  ordinary  school,  and,  on  the  other  side,  from  the  children  who  are  too  Ferrier, 
deficient  to  receive  proper  benefit  from  any  teaching  which  the  School  Authorities  can  ^^15. 
give.    The  great  majority  of  the  1,300  children  whom  we  have  seen  in  special  classes  5^55'^"' 
have  been  tried  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  have  been  shown  to  be  incapable  of 
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receiving  any  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction,  having  for  the  most,  part  learned 
little  or  nothing  beyond  certain  habits  of  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  these 
children  show  themselves  capable  of  receiving  considerable  benefit  from  the  individual 
attention  and  the  special  instruction  given  in  the  special  classes.  By  the  age  of  13 
or  14  they  may  sometimes  arrive  at  a  stage  of  elementary  instruction  equal,  perhaps, 
to  that  attained  by  ordinary  children  of  eight  or  nine  years  of  age,  and  they  often  show 
themselves  capable  of  being  trained  in  some  manual  occupation.  Thus  there  is  a  fair 
prospect,  that,  with  favourable  surroundings,  they  may  take  their  place  in  the  world, 
and  may  not  become  inmates  of  workhouses,  asylums,  or  prisons. 

Though  the  difierence  in  mental  powers  is  one  of  degree  only,  the  difierence  of 
treatment  which  is  required  is  such  as  to  make  these  children,  for  practical  purposes, 
a  distinct  class.  Public  feeling  would  revolt,  and  rightly,  against  the  permanent 
detention  of  these  educable  children  in  institutions,  and  therefore  it  is  better  that 
they  should  not  be  sent  to  institutions  during  their  childhood,  but  should  become 
familiar  with  the  world  in  which  they  will  have  to  live,  and  should  if  possible,  by 
individual  teaching  and  suitable  training,  be  put  in  the  way  of  making  their  living. 
They  would  obviously  take  harm  from  association  with  low-grade  imbeciles,  and  ought 
to  associate  with  ordinary  children  as  much  as  is  consistent  with  their  receiving  the 
special  and  individual  care  and  training  which  they  require.  Feeble-minded  children 
should  therefore  be  considered  a  distinct  class  from  those  imbeciles  whose  mental 
deficiency  is  such  that  their  seclusion  for  life  in  institutions  is  highly  to  be  desired 
in  the  interests  of  society  as  well  as  iu  their  own.  The  treatment  of  low  grade 
imbecile  children  requires  to  be  directed,  not  towards  enabling  them  to  take  their  place 
in  the  world,  but  towards  making  them  as  happy  as  their  afiliction  permits.  They  do 
not  suffer  from  association  with  other  imbeciles,  and  the  individual  teaching  which  is 
required  for  feeble-minded  children  would  be  wasted  on  them. 

Thus  the  feeble-minded  children  referred  to  in  our  inquiry  exist  as  a  distinct 
class  from  imbeciles ;  they  are  not,  in  fact,  certified  as  imbeciles ;  they  are  not 
provided  for  as  imbeciles ;  they  are  not  classified  as  imbeciles  by  most  scientific 
authorities  ;  and  they  differ,  both  from  ordinary  children  and  from  imbeciles,  in  the 
treatment  which  they  require  during  their  school  life. 

Description. 

14.  Feeble-minded  children  are,  in  the  great  m.ajority  of  cases,  marked  by  some 
physical  defect  or  defects  discernible  by  the  trained  observer,  and  to  some  extent  also 
by  the  untrained.  The  most  conspicuous  of  such  defects  are  irregularity  in  general 
bodily  conformation,  malformation  of  the  head,  the  palate,  tongue,  lips,  teeth,  and  ears, 
defective  power  either  of  motion  or  control  in  almost  any  of  the  different  forms  of 
muscular  action,  as  shown  in  balance,  attitude,  and  movement,  and  defects  in  some  one 
or  more  of  the  sensory  functions,  besides  the  ordinary  varieties  of  deformity  and 
ill-health.  A  child  may  be  abnormal  in  one  or  more  of  these  respects  without  being 
necessarily  feeble-minded :  and  there  is  no  formula  which  will  enable  an  untrained 
observer  to  pick  out  the  precise  point  at  which  a  combination  of  abnormalities  consti- 
tutes a  strong  presumption  of  mental  deficiency,  and  to  identify  the  combination  as 
that  of  a  feeble-minded  child.  This  is  a  matter  which  requires  not  only  medical 
knowledge,  but  some  special  medical  study ;  but  we  need  not  discuss  whether  a 
combination  of  physical  signs  is  by  itself,  to  a  trained  mind,  a  sufl&cient  ground,  without 
other  proofs,  for  an  opinion  as  to  the  mental  powers  of  the  child.  Information  can 
always  be  obtained  as  to  the  child's  habits,  conduct,  and  power  of  learning,  and 
generally  also  as  to  its  history,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  most  important 
factors  should  ever  be  neglected.  But  when  each  case  has  been  decided  upon  its 
merits,  the  fact  remains  that  a  class  of  feeble-minded  children  is  also  a  collection  of 
children  physically  defective,  and  consequently  their  proper  treatment  in  school 
depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  medical  considerations.  A  reference  to  the  medical 
evidence  will  show  that  there  are  some  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  classifi- 
cation of  the  defects  noted  in  these  children ;  and  a  more  difficult  matter  still  is  the 
proper  classification  of  the  children  themselves.  Dr.  Harris  classifies  them  according 
to  the  causes  producing  mental  feebleness,  thus  : — Children  suflTering  from  low  nutrition, 
neurotic,  strumous,  epileptic,  paralytic,  syphilitic,  and  crippled  children.  The  epileptics 
and  the  cripples  require  separate  consideration,  but  Dr.  Harris's  classification  is  a  fair 
account  of  the  materials  out  of  which  a  special  class,  as  now  conducted,  is  usually 
composed.  When  special  classes  have  been  brought  more  generally  under  medical 
supervision,  more  complete  classification  will  be  possible. 
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Number. 

15.  Approximately  1  per  cent,  of  tte  children  of  tlie  public  elementary  school  class  Defective 
appear  to  be  feeble-minded.  An  exact  estimate  will  only  be  possible  when  more  Children. 
complete  measures  sball  have  been  taken  for  discriminating  and  dealing  with  them  ; 
but  on  the  material  at  present  available  for  calculation  we  estimate  the  number  at 
1  per  cent.  Probably  also,  apart  from  the  variations  caused  by  a  difference  in  the 
standards  adopted,  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  children"  varies  considerably  in 
different  places. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  in  detail  how  this  estimate  is  arrived  at.    We  have  not  been 
able  to  obtain  any  authoritative  estimate  of  the  proportion  of  feeble-minded  children  in 
those  foreign  countries  where  special  provision  is  made  for  them,  but  it  will  be 
observed  that  in  Brunswick,  out  of  13,176  children  in  the  municipal  schools,  124,  or  Appendix  A. 
•  95  per  cent,  were  pupils  in  the  classes  for  defective  children,  termed^  "  auxiliary 
classes,"  or  Hilfschulen.    It  will  also  be  observed  that,  in  1880,  the  German  Minister  Appendix  A., 
of  Education  called  upon  all  towns  with  a  population  of  over  20,000  to  provide  an  l. 
auxiliary  school.    Tn  such  a  population  the  total  number  of  children  between  8  and  14 
(the  ages  for  which  such  schools  are  used)  would  be  2,600 ;  and  the  ordinary  size  of 
an  "  auxiliary  class "  in  Germany  being  about  25,  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  the 
demand  was  based  upon  an  estimate  that  approximately  1  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
defective. 

In  England  Dr  Warner  has  bestowed  great  care  for  many  years  upon  the  subject, 
and  has  produced  statistics  based  on  the  examination  of  100,000  children.    930  of 
these,  or  '  93  per  cent,  come  under  the  categories  of  "  children  feeble  mentally  and  Warner,  SIG. 
deficient,"  "dull  mentally  and  feeble  in  body  and  brain,"  "epileptic  and  subject  to 
fits  during  school  life."    Dr.  Warmer  has  been  good  enough  to  furnish  fresh  tables  in 
order  to  show  the  number  of  children  found  by  him  in  attendance  at  public  elementary 
schools  who  might  be  classed  as  feeble-minded  in  the  sense  attached  to  the  word  in  •^j^j.^^gj.  743 
this  report.     His  calculation  gives  '65  per  cent,  of  feeble-minded  children  out  of  _7o.  ' 
86,000  actually  in  attendance  at  public  elementary  schools,  and  to  these  figures,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  evidence,  must  be  added   an   estimate  of  the  Warner,  768. 
number  of  feeble-minded  children  not  in  attendance  at  school  at  the  time  of  the 
inquiries. 

Mr.  Chard  has  furnished  a  calculation  based  upon  a  comparison  of  the  number  of  Chard,  136C- 
children,  aged  7  to  13,  admitted  to  special  classes,  or  found  by  the  medical  officer  to 
be  fit  for  admission  to  special  classes,  with  the  total  number  of  children  aged  3  to  13 
upon  the  rolls  of  all  schools  in  such  districts.  This  ratio  varies  from  •  3  to  •  77  per  cent., 
and  the  number  amounts  to  215  upon  a  total  of  40,000  children.  Taking  Mr.  Chard's 
calculation,  and  deducting  infants  from  the  40,000,  it  would  appear  that  in  these 
districts  the  number  of  ascertained  feeble-minded  children,  aged  7  to  13,  was  215  on 
a  school  population  of  26,500  children  aged  7  to  13,  or  in  other  words  *  8  per  cent. 

In  Birmingham  the  number  of  children  in  the  ordinary  schools  reported  by  the  Dale,  ad- 
teachers  to  be  feeble-minded,  together  with  the  children  excused  school  on  that  ground,  dendum  to 

and  the  children  in  the  special  classes,  amounts  to  800  out  of  a  total  of  87,500  children,  *;"*^*^°^oio 
r>  V  Airy,  7218. 

or  •  9  per  cent. 

In  Brighton,  Miss  Verrall  estimates  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children  in  the  Verrall,  2240 

poor  neighbourhoods  at  1  per  cent.  -52. 

Dr.  Kerr  selected  117  children  out  of  10,000  in  Bradford  schools  as  feeble-minded,  Kerr,  397- 

or  1  •  1  per  cent.,  but  he  roughly  estimates  the  total  in  Bradford  at  2  per  cent.  406. 

In  Leicester,  out  of  21,000  in  the  board  schools,  400  were  picked  out  at  a  pre-  Major,  io76- 

liminary  selection  by  the  teachers  as  suitable  cases  for  a  special  class.    No  complete  8. 
tnedical  examination  of  these  children  has  been  held,  and  only  a  very  small  proportion 

are  at  present  provided  for  in  special  classes.    In  London,  however,  the  suitable  cases  i-Janis,  1058 

appear  to  be  two -thirds  of  those  selected  by  the  teachers;  and,  if  the  same  proportion  -01,  1196- 
between  the  cases  selected  by  the  teachers,  and  the  cases  finally  passed  as  feeble- 
minded,  holds  in  Leicester,  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children  in  Leicester  would  be 

236,  or  1  •  2  per  cent._  ^^^^^.^j^^  4941 

At  a  similar  selection  in  Bristol,  260  out  of  17,818  were  chosen  by  the  teachers,  and,  -56,  o045- 

if  two-thirds  of  these  are  assumed  to  be  suitable  cases  for  special  classes,  the  result  is  50,  5102-7, 

■  9  per  cent.  ol29-36, 

We  issued  a  circular  to  certain  of  Her  ?vlajesty's  Inspectors  in  rural  districts  with  5i85_8. ' 
a  view  of  obtaining  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  defective  children  residing  ji^^,  ^.^p^^ 
in  the  villages.    How  carefully  some  of  them  worked  in  this  inquiry  will  be  seen  Colvill,  6577, 
from  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Colvill,  Mr.  Willis,  and  Mr,  Dibben.    The  result  of  these  6580. 

e    98268.  J} 
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inquiries  was  to  show,  out  of  a  total  of  29»446  countrj  children,  281  to  be  defective 
but  not  imbecile ;  that  is  to  say,  *  95  per  cent. 

In  the  similar  inquiries  conducted  by  means  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  large 
towns,  an  account  of  which  will  be  found  in  Mr.  Harrison's  evidence,  3,150,  out  of 
846,600,  were  reported  to  be  defective,  or  only  •  37  per  cent.  ;  but  on  reference  to  Mr. 
Harrison's  evidence  it  will  be  seen  that  this  must  be  considerably  under  the  mark, 
owing  to  incomplete  returns.  More  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  per-centages  of  1  per 
cent,  returned  by  Bradford,  Halifax,  Norwich,  and  Birmingham,  and  *  5  per  cent,  from 
Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Aston,  Eeading,  Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  Swansea. 

Three  conditions  must  be  observed  in  order  to  yield  a  sound  basis  for  a  calculation 
of  the  number  of  children  to  be  classed  as  feeble-minded 

(1.)  All  the  children  of  school  age  resident  in  a  given  area  must  be  examined, 
whether  attending  school  or  not. 

(2.)  The  examination  must  be  by  skilled  persons  on  a  uniform  standard. 

(3.)  The  area  must  be  sufficiently  large  and  representative. 

Statistics  on  this  basis  are  difficult  to  obtain;  but  we  have  received  two  calculations^ 
on  a  basis  which  nearly  approaches  it,  one  from  Mr.  Newton,  a  member  of  this  Com- 
mittee, and  one  from  Mr.  Purver,  superintendent  of  the  visitors  under  the  London 
School  Board  in  the  Greenwich  Division.  Mr.  Newton's  table  will  be  found  in  his 
evidence.  Ten  special  classes,  in  different  districts  of  London,  were  taken;  and  the 
area  (or  "  feeding  ground ")  was  ascertained  within  which  the  defective  children 
attending  those  classes  reside.  The  total  child  population  of  that  area  was  then 
ascertained  from  the  returns  of  the  London  School  Board,  which  are  compiled  from 
a  house-to-house  census.  Mr.  Newton's  table  exhibits  the  proportion  borne  by  the 
children  in  the  special  classes  to  the  total  child  population  of  the  area,  being  over 
the  whole  10  areas  482  children  out  of  67,690,  or  '71  per  cent.,  who  have  been 
ascertained  by  the  medical  examination  which  precedes  admission  to  the  special  classes, 
to  be  defective.  To  this  must  be  added  any  other  defective  children  in  the  same  area 
who  do  not  attend  the  special  classes. 

Mr.  Purver's  figures  (given  in  Mr.  Newton's  evidence)  furnish  a  complete  and  detailed 
account  of  all  the  children  residing  in  one  defined  area  in  Deptford,  situated  near  the 
Edward  Street  special  classes  for  defective  children,  and  selected  by  Mr.  Newton  as 
being  representative  in  character.  They  show  58  children  out  of  3,987,  between  7  and 
13,  to  be  feeble-minded,  or  1*45  per  cent. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  us  that  the  Education  Department  should  institute  a 
scientific  and  statistical  investigation,  more  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  verifying  the 
results  of  Dr.  Warner's  inquiries.  We  dp  not  think  that  such  investigation  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  Education  Department.  The  methods  of  diagnosis  of  feeble- 
minded children  are  well  established  and  generally  agreed  upon  amongst  medical 
authorities,  and  tiae  Department  can  only  in  this,  as 'in  other  prof essional '  matters,] 
accept  the  best  available  expert  advice.  As  regards  Dr.  Warner's  inquiry,  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  agreement  with  him  at  several  points  where  his  inquiry  and  ours 
have  touched,  and  wo  do  not  think  that,  so  far  as  the  purposes  of  the  Department  arq 
concerned,  there  is  any  necessity  for  his  statistical  work  to  be  tested.        ,  ' 

For  the  present  the  estimate  given  above  of  1  per  cent,  of  all  school  children  as 
feeble-minded  appears  to  us  sufficiently  probable  to  be  p:^ovisionally  adopted  for 
practical  purposes ;  and  when  there  is  a  properly  organised  system  of  providing  for 
the  education  of  these  children,  better  statistics  will  be  available. 

16.  The  number  of  children  absent  from  school,  owing  to  physical  defect,  in  London 
on  Ladyday  1896  is  returned  by  the  School  Board  at  840  out  of  833,000,  or  about 

1  per  thousand.  Miss  Sewell  reports  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Bermondsey 
Settlement  35  out  of  16,000,  or  rather  over  2  per  thousand.  Mr.  Purver  reports  15j 
out  of  11,116  in  Greenwich.    The  number  may  probably  be  inferred  to  be  from  1  toj 

2  per  thousand  ;  but  we  have  no  evidence  as  to  the  proportion  of  these  who  would  bej 
capable  ot  attending  school  if  means  of  conveyance  were  provided.  \ 


Knollys, 
7039. 


State  of  the  Law.  I 

Application  op  the  Elementary  Education  Acts.  ,  | 

17.  We  are  not  aware  of  any  laws  relating,  specially  to  feeble-minded  children,  except] 
those  empowering  guardians  to  provide  for  feeble-minded  children  under  the  Poorj 
Law,  a  subject  which  lies  outside  our  terms  of  reference.  If  children  are  not  legally- 
provided  for  as  idiots  or  imbeciles,  they  are  in  the  same  position  as  any  other  children: 
during  their  school  life.    They  are  subject  to  the  laws  and  byelaws  relating  to  schoolj 
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attendance,  and  are  obliged  to  attend  same  certified  efficient  school  unless  there  is  a  Defective 

reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance.    In  London,  and  probably  in  other  large  towns  (J^^ldren. 

where  the  attendance  is  strictly  looked  alter,  the  practice  is  for  the  school  attendance 

officer  to  exercise  no  discretion,  but  to  report  all  children  not  attending  school  to  the  Howard 

committee  of  the  board  which  is  responsible  for  enforcing  school  attendance  in  the  3097-117. 

district.    This  committee  decides  whether  or  not  to  require,,  the  attendance  of  the 

child  at  school,  and  in  the  last  resort  attendance  might  have  to  be  enforced  by  the 

magistrate.    Under  the  headings  of  mentally  defective  (175),  crippled  (840),  epileptic 

(145),  idiots  (235),  and  other  cases  (270),  the  returns  of  the  London  School  Board 

show  1,665  children  (or  about  2  per  thousand)  not  attending  school  at  Ladyday  1896. 

In  exercising  their  discretion  as  to  exempting  from  school  attendance,  the  committees 

do  not,  as  h  rule,  require  any  medical  examination  of  the  children.    In  country  Co]\'il!, 

districts  the,  decision,  is  usually  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  attendance  6G0O-I. 

officer,  who  usually  decides  without  medical  advice  :  out  of  29,000  children  the  returns  Coivili, 

show  119,  or  4  per  thousand,  absent  from  school  owing  . to  mental  or  physical  defect.  6580. 

If  a  case  arose  in  Avhich  the  School  Authority  considered  that  a  feeble-minded  child 

was  not  attending  school  with  due  regularity,  proceedings  would  be  taken  in  the 

same  manner  as  with  other  children.    In  some  cases  such  proceedings  have  been  taken  iioward, 

so  far  as  to  require  the  parent  to  attend  before  the  local  School  Attendance  Committee  3059-608. 

in  London,  but  never,  as  yet,  has  the  police  court  been  reached. 

Attendance  at  any  certified  efficient  school  satisfies  the  byelaws,  and  therefore  there 
is  no  law  directly  requiring  a  feeble-minded  child  to  attend  special  classes  rather  than 
an  ordinary  school.  Cases  have  sometimes  arisen  in  which  persuasion  has  failed  to 
induce  a  parent  to  take  his  child  from  an  ordinary  school  in  order  to  send  it  to 
special  classes,  and  General  Moberly,  who  desires  that  School  Authorities  should  be  Moiierly, 
empowered  to  enforce  such  transference,  mentions  that  a  test  case  was  attempted 
in  London,  with  a  view  of  seeing  whether  the  attendance  of  a  child  at  special  classes 
could  be  compulsorily  enforced  by  refusing  admission  at  ordinary  schools  and  then 
prosecuting  for  non-attendance.  As,  however,  the  child  has  been  admitted  into  a 
voluntary  school,  the  point  has  not  yet  been  decided. 

Powers  op  Guardians. 

18.  As  we  are  limited  by  our  terms  of  reference  to  considering  the  ease  of  children 
not  under  the  charge  of  guardians,  it  may  be  well  to  slate  how  far  the  jDowers  of 
guardians  extend  in  regard  to  feeble-minded  children.    They  are  in  the  main  the  same 
as  those  which  used'  to  be  exercised  by  guardians  towards  blind  and  deaf  children, 
namely,  under  25  &26  Vict.  c.  43.,  to  maintain  in  certified  schools,  and  under  42  &  43  Kn'-llys, 
Yict.  c.  54.,  to^  subscribe  towards  maintenance  in  uncertified  homes.    It  is  a  condition 
of  such  assistance  that  the  parent  should  be  destitute,  a  condition  which,  in  the  case  of  ^"^"o^'y-^^ 
blind  and  deaf  children  dealt  with  under  these  Acts,  was  interpreted  as  meaning  not  ' 
necessarily  a  pauper  in  receipt  of  relief,  but  unable  to  pay  for  the  child's  mainccrjance 
and  education  in  the  school.    A  similar  interpretation  would  no  doubt  ripply  in  the  Col^ii mission 
case  of  feeble-minded  childreu,  and  thus  the  powers  of  guardians  are  o(;  wide  application.      t^iie  iiUnd, 
By  a  special  enactment,  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  s.  56,  parents  of  lilind  and  deaf  children  ^^'^rort, 
were  relieved  from  disability  as  paupers  upon  receipt  of  this  assistance  from  the 
guardians,  but  this  provision  was  not  extended  to  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children,  ''•Ysb'"^"^' 
and  the  parents  of  feeble-minded  children  are  rendered  paupers  by  the  receipt  of 
assistance  from  the  guardians  towards  the  children's  maintenance  or  education.    The  Ko-  iiys 
certified  homes  at  present  are  few,  and  the  exercise  by  the  guardians  of  their  powers  to  7202-7.' 
maintain  and  educate  feeble-minded  children  is  by  no  means  general  or  frequent;  but 
with  the  increase  of  the  supply  of  homes  by  voluntary  agency  the  demand  on  the  part 
of  the  guardians  is  increasnig,  and  we  may  refer  to  Miss  Cooper's  evidence  as  showing  Cooper, 
the  position  in  regard  to  the  present  and  prospective  development  of  voluntary  efi'ort  in 
this  direction. 

The  powers  of  the  guardians  to  send  blind  or  deaf  children  to  school  were  repealed 
by  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  when  these  duties  were  entrusted  to  School 
Authorities.  Defective  children  stand,  however,  in  a  different  position ;  for  blind  and 
deaf  children  were  not  found  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  were  either  sent  to 
school  by  the  guardians,  or  not  sent  at  all,  whereas  defective  children  are  sent  to 
publiC'  elementary  schools,  and  are  only  as  an  exception  educated  by  the  guardians. 
Further,  the  botodary  line  between  the  feeble-minded  child  and  the  imbecile  has 
no  counterpart  in  the  case  oi  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  might,  if  the  powers  of 
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guardians  were  repealed  as  to  feeble-minded  children,  but  not  as  to  imbeciles,  give  rise' 
to  difficulties.  We  think,  therefore,  that  the  special  reasons  which  existed  for  repealing 
the  powers  of  guardians  as  to  blind  and  deaf  children  do  not  exist  as  regards  feeble-j 
minded  children,  and  we  recommend  that  these  powers  should  not  be  repealed,  i 


ivnollyg, 
7103." 


Knollys, 
7045,  7104. 
Lidgett, 
3758, 
.3822-3. 
Mann,  5890, 

Mann,  5755. 

Knollys, 

7119. 

Knolljs, 
7109-15. 

KnoUys, 
7048. 

KnoUys, 
7179. 
Knollys, 
7212. 


Beach, 
145-50. 

Shuttle- 
worth,  6,  7. 


ICerr,  627- 
30. 


Appendix 
C,  3. 


Law  relating  to  Imbeciles. 
19.  A  brief  statement  of  the  law  relating  to  imbeciles  will  show  how  it  affects  the 
measures  necessary  to  be  taken  for  children  feeble-minded  but  not  imbecile.  By 
section  24^1  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  the  local  authorities  under  that  Act  have  power 
to  build  asylums  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  in  a  report 
quoted  in  Mr.  Knollys's  evidence,  give  particulars  as  to  the  extent  to  which  this  power 
has  been  used,  and  suggest  that  county  councils  should  more  generally  take  the  matter 
in  hand.    Power  to  make  provision  for  the  care  and  training  of  imbecile  children  is 
also  vested  in  the  poor  law  authorities  (in  London,  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board)  ;■ 
their  power  is  limited  to  children  requiring  relief ;  and  can  only  be  exercised  with; 
the  consent  of  the  parent,  except  where  the  child  is  not  under  proper  control,  or  is; 
cruelly  treated  or  neglected.    The  provision  by  the  guardians  for  an  imbecile  child  is  a' 
form  of  relief,  which  renders  the  parent  a  pauper  and  deprives  him  of  all  franchise! 
rights.    No  definition  is  given  in  any  statute  as  to  the  amount  of  destitution  which' 
justifies  the  guardians  in  providing  for  imbecile  children,  or  as  to  the  degree  of  mentali 
deficiency  to  be  adopted  as  a  standard.    The  former  point  is  left  to  the  discretion  of] 
the  guardians  (subject  to  the  control  of  the  Local  Government  Board)  which  will: 
extend  so  far  as  to  inolule  cases  of  parents  not  receiving  relief  in  any  other  form,  and 
paying  a  certain  amount  weekly  towards  the  maintenance  of  the  child,  such  paymentsj 
however  not  avoiding  the  pauper  disqualification,  even  if  they  should  amount  to  the^ 
whole  cost  of  the  child's  maintenance.    The  degree  of  mental  deficiency  adopted  as  a' 
standard  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  word  "imbecile"  which  may  be| 
adopted  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  guardians  oa  whose  certificate  the  child  is' 
provided  for.  ,j 

20.  Apart  from  provision  made  by  public  authorities,  some  small  provision  for' 
idiots  and  imbeciles  is  also  made  by  voluntary  institutions,  a  list  of  which  will  be  foundj 
in  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach's  evidence.  The  form  of  certificate  for  admission  to  suchi 
institution  is  laid  down  by  the  Idiots  Act,  1886,  and  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Shuttleworth's! 
evidence.  No  definition  is  there  given,  as  to  the  degree  of  mental  deficiency  to  be^ 
adopted  as  a  standard,  i 

21.  School  Authorities  are  to  some  extent  affected  by  the  absence  of  adequate'! 
provision  for  imbeciles.    Until  some  legal  provision  has  been  made  for  an  imbecile] 
child,  such  child  has  not  been  legally  ascertained  to  be  imbecile;  and  the  School i 
Authority  may  well  feel  difficulty  in  refusing  to  attempt  to  provide  for  the  child's.": 
training  in  school.    When  the  child  is  found  to  be  unfit  for  any  form  of  teaching  or! 
training  which  the  School  Authority  can  give,  the  exclusion  of  the  child  as  an  imbecile! 
is  often  rendered  more  difficult  by  the  want  of  any  suitable  course  which  can  be  I 
suggested  to  the  parent,  except  that  he  should  apply  to  the  guardians  and  become  a| 
pauper.    Thus  the  absence  of  other  suitable  provision  has  sometimes  led  to  the  retention] 
of  imbecile  children  in  the  special  classes,  where  they  are  out  of  place  ;  just  as  the' 
want  of  suitable  provision  for  feeble-minded  children  has  also  caused  feeble-minded  i 
children  to  be  certified  as  imbeciles.    As  it  may  be  argued  that  no  child  is  imbecile , 
until  he  has  been  found  by  proper  authority  to  be  so,  it  becomes  neceasary  to  decide^ 
how  far  down  the  scale  of  mental  deficiency  the  duties  of  School  Authorities  extend. 
If  there  were  complete  provision  for  imbecile  children  the  principle  might  be  laid  j 
down  that  all  children  not  provided  for  as  imbeciles  come  within  the  province  of  the 
School  Authority,    But  under  existing  circumstances  any  such  principle  vrould  at  once  : 
throw  upon  School  Authorities  the  duty  of  providing  for  a  large  number  of  uncertified 
imbeciles,  for  whom  day  classes  are  unsuital)le,  and  for  whom  institutions  would  have 
to  be  found  similar  to  those  for  certified  imbeciles,  where  the  care  and  training  would ) 
differ  very  greatly  from  anything  which  is  at  present  given  in  public  elementary 
schools,  or  understood  as  education  within  the  meaning  of  the  Education  Acts. 
Desirable  as  it  may  be  that  som.e  provision  should  be  made  by  public  authority  for  i 
imbecile  children,  yet  we  do  not  think  that  such  work  could  properly  be  undertaken  by 
School  Authorities  unless  entrusted  to  them  by  legislation  after  careful  inquiry. 
Whether  such  legislation  would  be  advisable,  does  not  come  within  our  terms  of  i 
reference,  as  we  are  concerned  only  with  children  not  imbecile ;  but  we  desire  to  state  j 
clearly  that,  under  present  circumstances,  it  is  impossible  for  School  Authorities  to  act  | 
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upon  the  princiijle  that  all  children  not  provided  for  as  imbecile  come  within  the  Defective 
province  of  the  School  Authority.  School  Authorities  must,  therefore,  lay  down  their  Children. 
own  boundary  of  imbecility,  beyond  which  they  cannot,  under  present  circumstances, 
undertake  the  education  of  childrea.  The  practical  test  of  imbecility  must,  for  school 
purposes,  be  incapacity  to  receive  proper  benefit  from  instruction  in  the  special  classes. 
Althouo-h  there  will  be  some  feeble-miuded  children  for  whom  we  shall  recommend 
that  School  Authorities  may  properly  provide  temporarily  in  training  homes,  with  a  view 
of  better  fitting  them  to  earn  their  living  ;  yet  broadly,  and  for  practical  purposes,  all 
children  who  are  too  deficient  to  receive  proper  benefit  from  the  special  day  classes, 
must  be  regarded  as  imbecile,  that  is  to  say,  as  Jying  outside  the  province  of  School 
Authorities  as  at  present  constituted. 


Discrimination. 

Discrimination  of  Feeble-minded  Children  from  Non-Educable  Children. 

22.  We  now  proceed  therefore  to  describe  the  test  which,  when  applied  by  a  properly 
constituted  authority,  furnishes  in  our  opinion  the  "  best  practical  means  of  discrimi- 
"  nating  between  the  educable  and  non-educable  classes  of  feeble-minded  children." 
If  the  child  has  been  sent  to  school,  and  admitted  there,  he  will,  on  leaving  tbe  infant 
school,  or  on  completing  six  months  in  a  school  for  older  scholars,  be  brought  up  in 
due  course  for  examination  by  the  medical  officer  according  to  a  procedure  which 
we  shall  presently  describe  in  detail.    But  as  regards  children  who  are  not  sent  to 
school,  we  have  seen  that  their  discrimination  at  present  rests  with  either  the  school 
attendance  committee  or  the  school  attendance  officer.    Neither  of  these  is  properly  l^^^'ti^^orth, 
qualified  to  judge  whether  a  child  is  imbecile  or  not,  this  being  a  question  upon  which  Beact,  103-10, 
we  are  satisfied  from  the  evidence  brought  before  us  that  medical  knowledge  is  Kerr^"437. 
indispensable.    The  production  of  certificates  from  the  family  doctors  of  the  children  Warner,  987. 
would  be  of  little  assistance,  for  no  guarantee  can  be  given  that  the  practitioners  who  waimsieyr' 
sign  such  certificates  have  the  requisite  special  knowledge,  or  that  they  adopt  a  uniform  4199-200. 
standard,  or  that  they  regard  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  necessity  of  coiman,^6i82- 
securing  the  proper  administration  of  the  Education  Acts.     Dr.  Warner  alludes  to  3. 
the  existence  of  unsatisfactory  certificates,  and  Dr.  Colman  has  seen  cases  where  medical  Beach,  104- 
certificates,  rightly  given,  were  wrongly  called  in  question  by  school  board  officers,  ^yarner 
We  recommend  that  every  child  who,  by  reason  of  any  physical  or  mental  defect  910-13.' 
is  not  sent  to  school,  should  be  brought  before  a  medical  officer  to  be  appointed  by  Colman, 
the  School  Authority  ;  and  that  all  the  available  information  having  been  submitted 
to  such  medical  officer,  he  should  be  responsible  for  recommen  ding  the  School  Authority  gg^^/'^^' 
either  to  require  the  attendance  of  the  child  at  a  suitable  school,  or  to  exempt  the 
child  from  school  attendance  as  an  imbecile.    His  certificate  should  be  in  the  form  9i()_i3' 
of  declaring  that  he  has  examined  the  child,  and  has  found  it  to  be  (1)  capable,  or  Coiman, 
(2)  incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  {a)  in  ordinary  schools,  or  6ir)0-i. 
{b)  in  special  classes  for  feeble-minded  children  :  and  in  the  event  of  a  child  being  classed 
as  2  (^),  that  is  to  say  imbecile,  the  certificate  should  contain  a  schedule  stating,  for 
convenience  of  record  and  revision,  the  facts  observed,  and  the  facts  communicated 
by  others,  as  in  the  case  of  a  certificate  under  the  Lunacy  Act.    We  are  inclined  Eeacli, 
to  think,  that,  if  this  course  were  adopted,  magistrates  would  generally  be  guided  by  160-1. 
the  result  of  this  examination,  and  would  support  the  School  Authority.  Furthermore, 
if  the  parent  is  aggrieved  by  the  decision,  he  should  be  allowed  an  appeal  to  the 
Education  Department,  who  must  in  the  last  resort  decide  whether  the  School  Authority 
is  to  be  compelled  to  provide  for  the  child's  education  ;  and  for  the  decision  of  such 
questions  the  Department  should  have  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  a  Medical  Adviser. 
So  school  should  be  allowed  to  refuse  admission  to  a  child  as  imbecile  except  on  the 
certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  the  School  Authority.  The  effect  of  these  regulations, 
if  carried  out,  will  be  that  no  child  will  be  absent  from  school  as  "  imbecile  "  without 
having  been  so  certified  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  School  Authority,  who  will  have  a 
complete  record  of  all  cases  so  excluded  ;  and  such  records  should  be  carefully  preserved. 

23.  We  have  invited  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Loch  and  Mr.  Mann  as  to  whether  the  Loch,  5.525- 
certificate  so  given  could  with  advantage  be  used  as  a  certificate  for  the  purpose  of  26.5583-8. 
admitting  children  to  Darenth  Schools  for  Imbecile  Children,  or  to  certified  institutions  903"°'  "^^  ^~ 
for  imbeciles,  or  to  branches  of  asylums  set  aside  for  imbeciles  under  the  Lunacy  Acts. 
As  the  process  of  obtaining  admission  to  Darenth  by  means  of  the  certificate  of  the  Moberly, 
medical  officer  of  the  guardians  appears  often  to  be  difficult  and  roundabout  ;  and  as  3700-2. 
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Harrison, 
7264. 


Dejective  it  is  desirable  that  the  authorities  dealing  with  imbeciles  should  take  the  same  view 
Children,         imbecility  as  the  School  Authority,  and  that  no  children  should  be  left  to  whom 

SewelT"       ^oth  authorities  refuse  provision,  we  offer  this  suggestion  as  a  means  of  properly 

G324-30,      adjusting  the  frontier  line  between  the  two  authorities. 

6433. 

Discrimination  of  Peeble-Minded  Children  from  Ordinary  Children. 

24,  The  discrimination  "  between  those  children  who  may  properly  be  taught  m 
"  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods  and  those  who  should  be  taught 
"  in  special  schools  "  is  the  first  point  to  be  considered  in  connexion  with  the  special 
schools,  or,  as  they  are  more  generally  termed,  special  classes. 

25.  No  special  provision  is  made,  nor  do  we  recommend  that  any  should  be  made, 
for  feeble-minded  children  under  the  age  of  seven.  Until  that  age  all  children  may 
be  treated  alike  in  the  infant  schools,  with  such  individual  modifications  of  method 
to  suit  special  cases  as  are  already  used  by  all  good  infant  mistresses  accustomed  to 
variations  shown  by  infants  ol  that  age  in  their  development.  If  infants  under  seven 
years  of  age  were  admitted  to  special  classes,  the  discrimination  would  be,  in  many 
cases,  so  doubtful  that  it  would  have  to  be  revised  at  a  later  age,  and  a  great  deal  of 
valuable  teaching  would  be  unnecessarily  expended  in  premature  endeavour  to  correct 
defects,  due  to  some  natural  delay  in  development.    There  are,  doubtless,  children 

Warner,  895.  wliose  feeble-mindedness  can  with  certainty  be  diagnosed  at  a  less  age  than  seven  years, 
but  there  are  not  many  who  can  derive  any  great  advantage  from  special  training 
before  that  age ;  and  the  training  of  an  ordinary  infant  school  with  its  kindergarten 
exercises  is  found  to  be  productive  of  more  or  less  benefit  to  feeble-minded  infants. 
All  feeble-minded  children  not  imbecile  should  therefore,  as  at  present,  attend  infant 
schools  in  the  ordinary  course  ;  and  their  defects  will  either  be  observed  in  the  infant 
school,  or  when  they  are  moved  into  the  schools  for  older  scholars  and  fail  to  make 
progress  there.  It  is  at  that  point  that  machinery  is  required  for  discriminating  them 
from  those  children  who  may  properly  be  taught  in  ordinary  elementary  schools  by 
ordinary  methods  ;  and  there  are  two  stages  in  this  discrimination,  firstly,  the  pre- 
liminary selection  of  children  for  admission  to  special  classes,  and,  secondly,  the 
examination  of  such  children. 


Eerrier, 
5339. 


Kerr,  414-8. 


Aldis,  5125. 
3138,  3147. 
Moberlj, 
3554. 

Hodge,  7406. 


Special  Classes. 

Selection  of  Children  as  Candidates  for  Admission  to  Special  Classes. 

26.  In  Bradford,  the  medical  officer  appea-rs  to  have  made  a  preliminary  inspection 
of  children  in  all  the  schools ;  in  other  places  the  first  selection  of  children  for 
examination,  with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  special  classes',  is  left  to  the  teachers 
of  ordinary  schools.  A  few  teachers,  however,  think  that  defective  children  do  not 
exist,  and  amongst  others  the  standard  applied  is  not  uniform.  In  Germany,  the 
usual  practice  appears  to  be  to  send  for  examination  children  who  have  remained  in  one 
class  for  two  years  and  are  then  unfit  for  promotion.  We  recommend  that  the 
preliminary  selection  should  be  m.ade  by  the  teachers  of  the  ordinary  schools,  and 
that  the  head  teachers  of  infant  schools  shall  be  required  to  submit  the  names  of  any 
children  who,  being  in  their  charge,  and  being  over  7  years  of  age,  are,  in  their  opinion, 
fit  for  special  classes  rather  than  for  ordinary  schools  ;  and  similarly  that  the  head 
teachers  of  schools  for  older  scholars  should  be  required  to  submit  the  names  of 
children  who,  havicg  been  in  their  charge  for  not  less  than  six  months,  are,  in  their 
opinion,  fit  for  special  classes  rather  than  for  ordinary  schools.  In  each  case,  one 
person  only  should  be  held  responsible  for  making  the  nomination,  and  such  person 
should  be  personally  familiar  with  the  child,  and  able  from  first-hand  knowledge 
to  give  an  account  of  the  child's  capacity  and  peculiarities.  Nomination  forms  should 
be  supplied  by  the  School  Authority  to  the  head  teachers  of  all  schools,  both  board  and 
voluntary,  an(i  due  notice  should  also  be  sent  to  them  of  the  time  and  place  when  the 
children  nominated  will  be  examined.  If  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  finds  in  any 
school  children  whom  he  considers  ought  to  be  sent  to  be  examined,  with  a  view  of 
admission  to  special  classes,  and  if  the  managers  fail  to  send  such  children  to  such 
examination,  he  should  report  unfavourably  on  the  organisation  of  the  school,  and  make 
a  statement;  of  the  case  to  the  Education  Department. 

27.  The  teacher  who  is  responsible  for  presenting  a  child  for  examination  with  a 
view  to  its  admission  to  a  special  class,  is  instructed  in  London  and  in  Brigtol  to  fill 
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up  a  form  stating  details  as  to  fhe  character,  capacity,  and  attainments  of  the  child.  Defective. 
It  is  important  that  this  form  should  be  well  filled  up,  as  a  guarantee  that  the  teacher  Children. 
presenting  the  child  has  properly  made  himself  acquainted  with  these  points,  and  can  ^cias7es\ 

show  prima  facie  justification  for  his  selection  of  the  child.    Such  a  record  is  important  

in  assisting  those  persons  who  are  to  decide  as  to  the  child's  admission  to  the  special 
class,  and  it  serves  a  secondary  purpose  afterwards  when  ther  child  has  been  admitted 
into  the.  class,  as  being  the  starting  point  of  the  records  kept  as  to  the  child's 
development  in  the  class.    Upon  the  whole,  the  manner  in  which  the  form  is  filled  Whenman, 
up  is  satisfactory,  but  the  teachers  of  special  classes,  in  some  cases,  remark  that  the  2700-7. 
statements  made  on  the  form  are  inaccurate,  and,  in   other  cases,  that  they  are  ^PP^n^ix 
indefinite. 

A  terse  statement  of  all  that  is  known  about  the  child's  powers  should  bemads, 
and  made,  not  in  general  terms,  but  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  and  should  be 
a  statement  of  facts,  such  as  the  number  of  letters  which  the  child  knows,  the  sums 
it  can  do,  the  peculiarities  of  its  conduct  and  so  forth.  "We  subjoin  a  form  which 
we  recommend  for  universal  use,  being  slightly  modified  from  that  in  use  in  London. 

Having  filled  up  this  form,  the  teacher  should  accompany  the  child  to  the 
examination  with  a  view  to  its  admission  to  a  special  class. 

Form  A  .^To  he  filled  up  by  Teacher  of  Ordinary  School  sending  Child  to  he  Examined 

with  a  vieio  to  Admission  to  Special  Glass. 


'1.  Name  of  child  and  address       -  . 
'  2;  Age     ■  ■  -  ...  .  - 

3.  Sow  long  has  the  child  attended  school  ? 

4.  What  is  the  appearance  of  the  child — stupid 

or  bright  ? 

■5.  Is  the  child:    1.  Obedient;  2.  Mischievous; 
3.  Spiteful? 

6.  Are  the  habits  of  the  child  correct  and  cleanly  ? 

7.  Are  the  propensities  of  the  child  peculiar  or 

dangerous  ? 

8.  What  is  the  mental  capacity  of  the  child  ? 

1.  Observation, 

2.  Imitation. 

3.  Attention. 

4.  Memory. 

5.  Reading. 

6.  Writing. 

7.  Calculation, 

8.  Colour. 

9.  Special  tastes. 

9.  Is  the  child  affectionate  or  otherwise  ?  - 

10.  Has  the  child  any  moral  sense  ?    -  -  - 

11.  Have  you  any  other  information  bearing  on  the 

case  ? 

12.  Has  the  child  been  in  regular  attendance,  if  not, 
state  why  ? 


Signed 
School 
Department 
Date 

N.B. — In  filling  up  this  Form  avoid  general  tel'ms  such  as  "  fair,"  "  moderate,"  &c.,  and  say  in  the  simplest 
terms  what  the  scholar  can  do. 

Admission  of  Children  to  Special  Classes* 

28.  DiS'erent  systems  are  adopted  in  different  places  for  conducting  the  examination 
of  children  with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  special  classes.  In  Bradford,  the 
examination  is  made  by  a  medical  officer.  In  Brighton,  in  Bristol,  and  in  London,  a 
medical  examination  is  also  held ;  but  in  Leicester  an  examination  is  held  by  the 
Inspector  of  the  Board,  and  in  Birmingham,  by  the  teacher  of  the  special  class. 
Many  witnesses  have  laid  stress  upon  the  necessity  of  a  medical  examination  of  the  .See  ante, 
children  before  being  admitted  to  special  classes.  With  this  opinion  we  agree,  and  p^iragraphs; 
we  think  that  the  examination  of  the  children  by  a  medical  officer  should  be  a 
necessary  condition  of  the  recognition  of  the  classes  by  the  Department,  and  that 
the  recommendation  to<  the  School  Authority  (with  whom  must  necessarily  rest  the 
responsibility  of  acting  upon  the  recommendation)  should  be  made  by  the  medical  officer, 
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COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREK  : 


Detective 
Children, 
{Special 
Classes.) 

Ferrier, 
5232-43, 
5271,  5338- 
48,  5351, 
5355-7. 
5871-2. 

Whenman;^ 
2685-7. 
Appendix 
B.,  8  (a). 


Kerr,  443-5, 

454-7. 

"WhenmuLi, 

2892-G, 

Howard, 

3055-9. 

Major, 

4627-9. 

Martin, 

4996-8. 

Dn  Port, 

6909-10. 


In  deciding  wheLlier  a  child  is  feeble-minded  or  not,  Dr.  Terrier  lias  stated  that  three 
elements  are  necessary — the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  the  life  history  of  the  child,  and 
the  medical  examination.  With  this  view,  most  of  the  witnesses  who  have  come 
before  us  agree.  Experience,  however,  shows  that  it  is  not  always  possible  to  get  an 
accurate  statement  of  the  life  history  of  a  feeble-minded  child  from  its  parents, 
especially  on  the  first  occasion  of  inquiry.  When  the  children  have  been  admitted  to 
the  special  classes,  and  have  begun  to  make  progress,  the  teachers  of  these  classes  are 
often  able  to  ascertain  the  life  history  of  the  children  from  the  parents  or  other 
relatives,  where  the  improvement  made  by  the  child  inspires  confidence  in  the  teacher. 
Opportunity  should,  however,  be  given  to  the  parent  to  be  present  at  the  examination 
of  the  child  before  admission  to  the  special  class.  Direct  benefit  to  the  child  may 
in  some  cases  result  from  the  presence  of  the  parent,  for  it  often  turns  out  that  the 
child  who  is  believed  to  be  feeble-minded  really  suffers  from  curable  defects  in  eyesight 
or  hearing.  In  such  a  case  the  medical  oflicer  is  able  to  impress  upon  the  parent  the 
desirability  of  having  the  child  treated  for  the  defects  in  question.  The  School  Authority 
should  notify  to  the  parent  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination  ;  and  it  is  also 
desirable  that,  in  addition  to  an  official  notification,  some  personal  explanation  should 
be  given  by  a  visitor,  with  a  view  to  smoothing  the  way  for  the  proposed  change. 
In  the  majority  of  cases,  parents  are  willing  to  send  their  children  to  the  special 
classes,  if  they  clearly  see  that  it  will  be  for  their  benefit  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
certain  prejudice  exists  against  the  classes,  which  are  popularly  known  as  the  "  silly 
schools,"  and  this  prejudice,  though  it  tends  to  disappear,  must  still  be  reckoned  with. 
Probably  the  personal  explanation  will  come  best  from  the  teacher  of  the  school  which 
the  child  has  been  attending,  for  such  teacher  often  has  the  confidence  of  the  parents  ; 
but,  failing  this,  it  will  be  well  that  the  parent  should  be  personally  approached  by  some 
other  visitor. 

The  Education  Department  recently  ordered  that  in  London  these  examinations, 
which  are  held  at  fixed  periods,  should  also  be  attended  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors. 
It  is  desirable  that  the  Inspector  should  be  present  in  order  that  he  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  details  of  the  cases  from  the  first.  It  is  also  usual  for  the  teacher  of  the 
special  class,  who  is  in  future  to  be  responsible  for  the  children,  to  be  present  at  the 
examination,  and  it  is  desirable  that  this  practice  also  should  be  continued,  in  order  that 
this  teacher's  acquaintance  with  the  child  may  date  from  the  first  examination,  and  that 
any  necessary  questions  may  be  asked  from  tlio  teacher  who  brings  the  child,  and 
from  the  doctor  who  examines  it ;  and  her  opinion  is  also  likely  to  be  of  value  in 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  whether  the  child  is  a  suitable  candidate  for  admission  to  the 
special  class. 

29.  There  are,  therefore,  four  persons  who  should  be  present  at  the  examination 
of  children  with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  special  classes,  namely,  the  teacher  of 
the  school  where  the  child  has  been,  the  medical  officer  of  the  School  Authority, 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  and  the  teacher  of  the  special  class;  and  a  fifth,  namely  the 
parent,  should  be  given  an  opportunity  of  being  present. 

The  medical  officer  should  receive  from  the  teacher  presenting  the  child  a  form  duly 
filled  up,  containing  a  statement  of  the  child's  attainments,  and  he,  after  conference 
with  the  two  teachers  and  the  Inspector,  should  make  his  recommendation  to  the  School 
Authority.  The  form  of  the  recommendation  should  be  as  follows:  "  I  certify  that 
"  A.  B.,  not  being  imbecile,  is,  by  reason  of  (1)  physical  or  (2)  mental  defect,  incapable 

of  receiviug  proper  benefit  from  the;  instruction  in  ordinary  schools,  but  capable  of 
"  receiving  benefit  from  instruction  in  special  classes."  If  the  certificate  is  based  upon 
physical  defect,  the  precise  nature  of  that  physical  defect  should  be  stated.  As 
regards  those  children  whose  admission  to  the  special  classes  he  does  not  recommend, 
the  medical  officer  should  state  the  reason  of  such  rejection,  viz.,  either  that  the  child 
is  not  incapable  of  receiving  instruction  in  ordinary  schools,  or  that  it  is  not  capable  of 
receiving  benefit  from  special  classes. 

If  the  above  procedure  be  adopted,  we  anticipate  no  great  difficulty  either  in  arriving 
at  a  decision  or  in  enforcing  it,  but  in  doubtful  cases  there  should  be  an  appeal  to  the 
Education  Department,  who  are,  in  the  last  resort^  obliged  to  decide  whether  it  is 
reasonable  to  refuse  a  child  admission  to  an  ordinary  school  or  to  a  special  class;  and 
for  the  proper  performance  of  the  duty  of  deciding  these  appeals,  the  Department 
should  have  at  their  disposal  the  services  of  a  Medical  Adviser. 
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Records  to  be  made  of  the  Time  of  Admission,  and  afterwards,  as  t^o  the  Child's 

State  and  Attainments. 

30.  We  have  already  given  a  form  to  be  filled  in  by  teachers  of  the  first  school 
attended  by  the  child.  This  form  should  be  copied,  as  at  present  is  the  practice, 
into  a  record  book  kept  at  the  special  class.  The  medical  officer,  at  the  time  of  the 
examination  of  the  child,  should  also  make  a  record  as  to  the  facts  observed,  and  this 
also  should  be  copied  into  the  same  record  book,  and  should  be  of  assistance  in  guiding 
the  teacher  of  the  special  class.  At  present,  no  form  is  in  use  for  these  records.  It  is 
desirable  that  they  should  be  uniform,  (1)  for  statistical  purposes,  (2)  in  order  to 
show  whether  the  standard  adopted  is  the  same  in  different  places,  (3)  in  order  to 
facilitate  inspection  by  anyone  charged  with  that  duty  on  behalf  of  the  Education 
Department,  and  (4)  in  order  to  support  the  decision  in  the  event  of  appeal.  We  do 
not  here  suggest  the  precise  form  in  which  the  medical  records  should  be  made, 
as  this  would  probably  be  better  left  to  medical  advice. 

31.  With  regard  to  the  record  of  family  history,  we  subjoin  a  form  drawn  up  almost 
exactly  as  it  is  in  use  in  London.  If  the  parent  attends  the  examination  of  the  child, 
it  may  perhaps  then  be  fiUed  up,  but  the  responsibility  for  the  due  filling  up  of  this 
form  should  rest  with  the  teacher  of  the  special  class,  and  such  teacher  should  be 
expected  to  fill  up  the  form  to  the  best  of  her  ability  within  six  months  of  the 
admission  of  the  child. 


Defective 
Children. 

(^Special 
Classes.) 


Form  B. — Particulars  of  Family  History  of  Ghild  admitted  to  Sjpecial  Class. 


1.  What  is  the  bodily  and  mental  condition  of  the  parents? 

2.  Are  they  temperate  or  otherwise  ? 

3.  Family  History  : — 


(Living)  Present  Age. 

Present  state  of  Health. 

Age  at  date  of  Death. 

Cause  of  Death. 

Year  cf  Death. 

Father,       alive,  aged 

Mother,      alive,  aged 

r  alive,  aged 

j  alive,  aged 
Brothsrs,<^^l.^^^^gg^  - 

alive,  aged 
r  alive,  aged 
,         j  alive,  aged 
Sisters,    <a,i^e,aied  - 
L  alive,  aged 

Father,       died,  aged 
Mother,      died,  aged 
r  died,  aged 

Brothers,  1  " 
'  j  died,  aged 

I  died,  aged 

fdied,  aged 

Sisters,  - 
'     j  died,  aged 

l_died,  aged 

4.  Has  any  near  relative,  dead  or  living,  suffered 

from  Insanity,  Fits,  Consumption,  Scrofula,  or 
any  other  hereditary  disease  ? 

5.  When  v^as  the  mental  deficiency  of  the  child  first 

observed  ? 

6.  To  what  cause  is  this  mental  deficiency  attributed  ? 

7.  Is  the  child  subject  to  Epileptic  or  other  Fits  ? 

8.  From  what  illness  has  the  child  suffered  ? 

9.  Has  the  child  received  any  special  treatment  ? 

If  so,  where  ? 

10.  Is  the  child  improving  or  otherwise  ? 

11.  When  did  the  child  commence  to  walk  ? 

12.  When  did  the  child  commence  to  talk  ? 

Name  and  address  of  person  giving  the  above  information 


Date 


32.  Records  of  the  child's  progress  in  the  special  class  are  kept  with  varying  degrees 
of  completeness.  These,  too,  should  also  be  uniform.  We,  therefore,  subjoin  a  form 
which  we  issued  during  the  course  of  our  inquiries,  and  which  appears  to  have  been 
successful  in  attaining  its  object.  There  should  be  a  book  of  these  forms  for  each 
class. 
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COMMITTEE  0?T  DEFFOTIVE  ANp  BPlLEPTIO  CHILDREN: 


Defective 
(Jhildren. 
(Special 
(Classes.) 


Harris,  1038. 

Whenman, 

2698-9, 

2866-75. 

Ferrier, 

6339. 


Ferrier, 
5329-30. 


PoRM  C-^-Fartioulars  as  to  Frogrm  Qf  CMU  in,  ^peoial.  Class, 

Name  of  School 
N3,me  of  Scholar 
Date  of  Birth 

Date  of  Admission  to  Special  School 


At  time  of  svdmission 


PROFICIENCY  m 


Reading, 


p  months  after 
admission. 


Writing. 


J  year  after 
^dmissiop. 


l|  ye^rs  after 
admis.siou. 


2  years  after 
admission. 


2|  yei^rs  after 
admission. 


3  years  after 
admission. 


J|  years  after 
admission. 


4  years  after 
admission. 


4^  years  after 
admission. 


5  years  after 
admission. 


YOUR  OPINION  AS  TO 


General 
Intelligence, 
Knowledge  of 
Form, 
Colour,  &o. 


Character  and 
Conduct. 


Health. 


Number  of  Attendances 
at  Special  School. 


For  1st  six  months 


For  2nd  sis  months. 


For  3rd  six  months. 


For  4th  six  months. 


For  5th  six  months. 


For  6th  six  months. 


For  7th  six  months. 


For  8th  six  months. 


For  9th  six  months. 


For  10th  six,  months. 


]Sr.B. — In  filling  up  this  sheet,  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  general  terms  such  as  "  very  fair,"  "  moderate,"  &c., 
but  say  in  the  simplest  words  possible  what  the  scholar  can  do.  - 

Signed  Teacher  of  class. 

83.  Medical  records  of  tlie  cMldren  should  also  be  kept,  and  it  should  be  a  rule 
that  a  regular  medical  examination  should  be  held  of  every  class  every  12  months 
by  the  medical  officer,  and  of  individual  children,  at  other  times,  when  necessary. 
Teachers  of  special  classes  are  aware  of  the  necessity  of  studying  the  physical 
defects  of  the  children,  and  suiting  the  instruction  and  discipline  accordingly.*  This 
is  a  matter  upon  which  advice  should  be  given  to  the  teachers  by  the  medical 
officer  of  the  School  Authority,  both  upon  the  admission  of  the  children  and  at  the 
periodical  inspections.  The  teachers  should  be  guided  by  the  advice,  and  should  record 
the  treatment  adopted  in  accordance  therewith.  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  on  visiting 
a  class,  should  see  that  all  these  various  records  have  been  kept  up  to  date. 

School  Age. 

34.  Children  are  admissible  at  seven  years  of  age  at  all  the  special  classes,  and  the 
greater  number  enter  at  the  age  of  eight.  Dr.  Harris  prefers  eight  to  seven  as  the  age 
of  admission.  The  teachers  of  the  Hugh  Myddelton  School  would  prefer  five.  Dr. 
Ferrier  recommends  seven.  "We  recommend  that  children  should  not  be  admitted  at 
less  than  seven  years  of  age  to  the  special  classes,  and  we  consider  that  the  present 
practice  should  be  retained. 

35.  As  to  the  age  of  retention  in  special  classee,  a  few  are  retained  over  14,  and  it 
seems  to  be  agreed  that  children  ought  not  necessarily  to  be  removed  on  reaching  that 


*  See  Appendix  I. 
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age.  Opinions,  however,  differ  as  to  whetlier  feebles-ininded  children  should,  as  a  rule,  Defective 
be  retained  up  to  the  age  of  16  in  the  special  classes  as  at  present  constituted,  being  Children. 
mixed  classes  under  women  teachers.  Dr.  Kerr  and  Dr.  Martin  think  they  should,  classes  ) 
and  G-eneral  Moberly  and  Mr.  Chard  appear  to  desire  the  retention  of  the  child  in  the  c^-) 

special  class  till  16,  and  Miss  Whenman,  in  some  cases.  Moberly, 

On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  if,  at  14,  the  children  are  not  fit  for  the  3615--6. ' 

world,  they  should,  as  a  rule,  go  to  institutions.    We  think  that  all  children  may  be  K^^rr,  485. 

kept  in  the  classes  till  14,  and  that  their  retention  till  16  should  depend  upon  the  5Q2o^"' 

decision  of  the  managers  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  medical  officer,  and  whenmau, 

should  be  conditional  upon  the  arrangements  being  suitable  for  the  older  children.  2844. 

The  rules  here  suggested  as  to  age  resemble  those  in  force  in  Grermany.  Harris, 

1100-5, 

a  A  1147-57, 

School  Attendance.  iisi-oo. 

36.  The  state  of  the  law  on  this  subject  has  already  been  explained  to  be  the  same  ^pp®"'^^^^ 
as  for  other  children.     Two  questions  appear  to  arise  in  connexion  with  the  further 
provision  now  contemplated  for  feeble-minded  children  :  firstly,  whether  a  child  ought 

to  be  compelled,  against  the  wish  of  tbe  parent,  to  attend  a  special  class,  rather  than 
the  ordinary  school ;  secondly,  whether  the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  for  feeble- 
minded children  should,  in  any  case,  be  raised  to  16.    To  the  former  point  is  relevant 
the  evidence  received  as  to  the  willingness  or  otherwise  of  the  parent  to  use  special  Ken-,  443-5, 
classes.    Often  there  is  at  first  some  shyness  and  even  aversion.    This  is  overcome  tvhelmau 
in  most  cases  by  persuasion,  and  the  parents  generally  approve  the  classes,  but  2892-6. 
care  is  required  in  approaching  them  on  the  subject.     We  think  that,  following  the  ^055-9*^' 
precedent  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  attendance  at  an  ordinary  certified  Major,  4627-9. 
efficient  school  should  not  be  considered  sufficient  compliance  with  the  byelaws  in  ^07-9' 
places  where  special  classes  are  available,  and  that  the  School  Authorities  should  be 
empowered  to  compel  a  child's  attendance  at  a  special  class,  where  available.  Chard,  1405- 

.   .  18,  1425-30, 

37.  Opinions  differ  as  to  raising  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attendance  for  feeble-  i48g-9o. 
minded  children,  to  16.    Some  witnesses,  such  as  Mr.  Chard,  Miss  Yerrall,  Miss  ^l^H^-il 
Whenman,  Mr.  Martin,  and  Dr.  Warner,  do  not  think  it  desirable,  or  think  that  it  Whenman, 
would  be  difficult  to  enfoi-ce  attendance  up  to  the  higher  age.    Others,  such  as  Dr.  Martin,'  5029- 
Beach,  Dr.  Kerr,  and  Dr.  Harris,  think  it  necessary  or  desirable.    General  Moberly  43, 5053-s, 
recommends  that  universal  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  16  should  not  be  compulsory,  but  Beich?39i-9. 
that  the  School  Authority  should  have  a  discretionary  power  of  compelling  attendance  Kerr,  538-42. 
up  to  that  age.    We  recommend  the  adoption  of  ^General  Moberly's  proposal.  Moberij!"^^"^' 


3615-9. 


Organisation  and  Staffing  op  Special  Classes. 

88.  Tile  special  classes  are  organised  in  many  different  Ways,  ranging  from  the  use 
of  aH  ordinary  class-room  of  an  ordinary  school  under  an  uncertificated  assistant 
teacher,  to  separate  buildings,  with  separate  playgrounds  and  offices,  under  certificated 
teachers.  In  the  event  of  any  grant  being  proposed,  with  or  without  legislation,  for 
special  classes,  it  is  desirable  to  lay  down  the  minimum  amount  of  separate  provision 
which  is  necessary  in  order  to  constitute  a  special  class. 

A  special  class  may  be  defined  as  one  so  certified  by  the  Education  Department. 
For  the  certification  of  it  the  following  conditions  should  be  regarded  as  essential: — That 
the  children  should  be  admitted  by  the  procedure  already  laid  down ;  that  they  should 
be  periodically  examined  by  the  medical  officer  ;  that  they  should  have  a  room  of  their 
own  suitably  furnished  (a  term  which  will  be  defined  hereafter)  and  used  exclusively 
by  them,  and  a  special  teacher  of  their  own  having  no  other  day-school  duties ;  that 
the  children  should  not  be  mixed  with  ordinary  children  for  any  lessons  ;  that  there 
must  be  managers  specially  appointed  and  a  special  time  table ;  that  the  principal 
teacher  must  be  certificated,  unless  the  class  is  for  fewer  than  10  children ;  and  that 
in  any  case  the  staff  shall  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Department. 

Size  op  Special  Classes. 

39.  The  classes  range  from  12  at  Leicester  to  38  at  Abbey  Street,  London.  There  Beichr^is-?.''^^' 
is  a  consensus  of  opinion  that  not  more  than  20  children  can  properly  be  taught  at  one  jj^j^^^^^^^Qg^ 
time  by  one  teacher.  We  think  that  the  maximum  number  of  children  to  a  teacher  Loch,  5424. 
should  be  on  the  following  scale  : — If  there  is  one  teacher  at  a  class  or  centre,  20  on  ^^""^^^J'^'"^^^- 
the  roll;  if  two  teachers  at  a  centre,  20  on  the  roll  for  each  class;  bat  if  there  is  a  synge,'7625.' 
third  teacher,  30  may  be  allowed  to  be  on  the  roll  in  the  third  class,  and  in  the  fourth  Hodge,  7461, 
and  fifth,  if  any,  these  being  the  highest  classes  in  the  school.  7342-5. ' 
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COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


Defective 
Children, 
{Special 
Classes.) 

Price,  6551, 
6561-72. 


Mixture  of  the  Sexes. 

40,  Nearly  all  tlie  special  classes  are  mixed ;  and  in  Germany,  in  towns  where,  for 
ordinary  children,  there  are  no  mixed  schools,  the  special  classes  are  mixed. 

All  the  witnesses,  except  one,  see  no  objections  to  mixed  classes  for  children  up 
to  14  years  of  age.  We  see  no  objections  to  mixed  classes,  and  it  will,  of  course,  be 
understood  that,  for  children  over  14,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  question  of  the  proper 
supervision  of  the  two  sexes  in  considering  whether  the  provision  is  suitable. 


Venal], 

2860-5. 

-Mnrlin, 

5051. 

Whenman, 

2980-2. 

Dale, 

2590-2. 

j\pp.  B.,  15. 

App.  B.,  11. 


Teachers'  Qualifications, 

41.  All  the  teachers  are  certificated  in  London,  Brighton,  Leicester,  Bradford, 
Bristol.  Uncertificated  assistants  are  employed  at  Birmingham.  The  teachers  have 
generally  been  chosen  from  infant  schoolmistresses  with  a  knowledge  of  kindergarten 
work,  and  have  attended  some  existing  special  class  for  a  time  in  order  to  learn  the 
work,  but  have  received  no  other  special  training.  Only  women  are  in  this  country  so 
employed.  Subject  to  the  continued  recognition  of  the  uncertificated  teachers  at 
present  employed,  we  think  that,  at  every  class  of  10  children,  or  more,  on  the  roll,  the 
principal  teacher  should  be  certificated,  and  that  only  in  cases  where  two  classes  or 
more  are  taught  at  one  centre  should  assistant  teachers  be  employed.  Uncertificated 
assistants  should  be  persons  qualified  under  Article  50  of  the  Code,  or  holding  a 
Froebel  certificate. 

42.  Some  evidence  has  been  received  as  to  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers  in 
special  classes.  Miss  Verrall  and  Mr.  Martin  approve,  but  Miss  Whenman  disapproves ; 
also  Miss  Dale,  who  thinks  that  girls  should  not  specialise  so  young ;  and  Miss  Poynton 
points  out  that  the  work  is  too  depressing.  Evidence  is  also  given  by  the  teachers  as 
to  the  repulsive  and  immoral  habits  of  some  of  the  children.  We  agree  with  those 
witnesses  who  disapprove  the  employment  of  pupil-teachers,  and  we  recommend  that 
no  one  under  the  age  of  21  should  be  recognised  as  a  teacher  in  special  classes. 

43.  In  cases  where  there  is  a  class  with  less  than  10  children  on  the  roll,  the  Depart- 
ment should  not  necessarily  require  a  certificated  teacher,  but  might  accept  a  teacher 
holding  the  Froebel  certificate,  or  qualified  under  Article  50.  The  recognition  of 
teachers  for  this  special  work  should  depend  upon  the  approval  of  Her  Majesty's 
Inspector  from  year  to  year,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  the  withholding  of  such 
approval  should  in  no  way  cast  a  slur  upon  the  teacher's  qualification  for  teaching  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  in  no  way  prejudice  the  teacher  in  the  official  records  of  the 
Department. 


I'errier,  6077- 
<»,  6114-7, 
(U.'iS,  6188-8. 
Waruer,  715-6, 
804.834,884-9, 
920,  978-85, 
994 

Dii  Port, 
6915-21,  6993- 
5. 

Van  Praagh, 
5647-59,, 
56S4-9. 
Galton,  5978- 
82. 

Colm;in,  6077- 
9,  6114-7, 
6154,  6183. 
Price,  6489-92, 
65  10-2,  fi543-5, 
6561. 


Special  Training  of  Teachers. 

44.  At  present  there  is  no  system  of  special  training.  The  opinion  is  strongly  held 
that  it  is  desirable.  Dr.  Warner  recommends  that  the  teachers  of  special  classes  should 
receive  special  training  in  the  observation  of  defective  children  and  the  treatment  of 
defects  by  suitable  physical  exercises.  Mr.  Du  Port  thinks  that  physiological  training 
is  necessary,  and  also  training  in  Sloyd,  laundry,  cookery,  and  dress-cutting.  Mr.  Van 
Praagh  recommends  special  training,  which  he  says  resembles  that  required  for  deaf 
children.  Sir  Douglas  Galton  recommends  special  training,  and  suggests  that  the 
physio-psychological  laboratory  about  to  be  opened  at  University  College  might  be 
utilised  for  the  purpose,  Dr,  Co]  man  is  of  opinion  that  training  is  essential,  and  that 
lectures  are  not  sufficient,  and  Mr.  Price  suggests  that  the  teachers  should  have  six 
months  at  an  institution. 

We  agree  with  these  witnesses  that  special  training  is  desirable,  and  we  recommend 
that  the  Department  shall  encourage  the  provision  of  such  training.  Until  the  means 
for  giving  such  training  exist,  the  supply  of  teachers  would  be  entirely  cut  oQ*  if  the 
Department  made  it  a  necessary  condition  of  the  employment  of  teachers  in  special 
classes. 

The  Department  should,  however,  look  favourably  upon  any  practical  proposal  which 
might  be  brought  forward  by  persons  ofiering  a  good  system  of  training  and  asking  for 
its  recognition.  Such  training  cannot  well  be  given  to  ordinary  students  at  training 
colleges,  as  it  is  required  for  only  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  teachers,  and  even  for 
these  the  special  training  should  be  added  to  the  other  qualifications  which  the  ordinary 
training  in  the  training  coUege  gives.  The  special  training  should  if  possible,  be  given, 
not  only  after  the  teacher  is  certificated,  but  after  she  has  had  some  experience  in 
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ordinary  schools.  It  should  embrace  :  (1)  such  general  school  training  and  instruction 
in  kindergarten  methods  as  is  required  for  infant  school  teaching,  including  lectures 
on  observation  of  children ;  (2)  a  course  of  physiology  and  school  hygiene  with 
practical  demonstrations ;  (3)  gymnastics,  on  some  rational  system ;  (4)  mstruction 
in  articulation  and  voice  production;  (5)  Sloyd  and  other  manual  occupations; 
(6)  two  months'  practical  work  under  a  qualified  teacher  in  special  classes. 

Any  system  which  would  satisfy  the  above  conditions  would  be  well  worth  the 
support  and  recognition  of  the  Department ;  but,  at  the  present  time,  we  do  not  see 
our  way  to  suggest  any  further  requirement  being  made  by  the  Department  than  ohis : 
that,  before  any  teacher  is  recognised  as  a  head  teacher,  she  should  have  at  least  two 
months'  experience  in  a  class  approved  by  the  Department,  and  that  each  teacher  should 
require  aunual  approval  by  the  Department,  as  already  explained. 


Instruction  in  Special  Classes. 
School  Hours. 

45.  The  hours  vary  from  four  and  a  half  to  five  a  day,  the  hours  in  London  being 
five  hours  a  day  for  five  days  a  week,  with  an  interval  of  two  hours  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  and  half  an  hour  being  given  out  of  the  five  hours  to  recreation.  In 
Germany,  27  hours  a  week  are  spread  over  six  days.  The  undue  prolongation  of  the  Appendix 
hours  for  feeble-minded  children  must  carefully  be  avoided,  and  we  recommend  that  ^" 
the  hours  during  which  the  school  is  open  should  not  exceed  two  and  a  half  in  the 
morning  and  two  in  the  afternoon ;  that  a  proper  interval  of  at  least  one  and  a  half 
hours  should  be  interposed  between  the  morning  and  afternoon  meeting,  and  that  the 
Department  should  accept  as  sufl&cient  for  the  purposes  of  a  grant  any  attendance  at 
secular  instruction  for  not  less  than  one  and  a  half  hours,  which  is  the  present  standard 
in  infant  schools. 


Time  Table. 

46.  The  length  of  lessons  varies  from  15  minutes  in  Leicester  to  25  or  SO  minutes  Major,  4611 
in  London.    For  lessons  other  than  varied  occupations  the  time  should  not  exceed  30  Dale,  2r)i5. 
minutes,  including  the  time  spent  in  giving  out  the  apparatus.    The  customary  plan  Whemnan, 
which  is  to  be  recommended  is  to  alternate  brain  work  with  hand  work  ;  to  take  the       ' " 
more  difficult  brain  work  in   the  morning,  and  to  give  short  physical  exercises 
between  all  lessons.    Such  exercises  may  be  taken  in  the  time  assigned  to  the  lessons 

on  the  time  table. 

47.  Several  teachers  state  that  they  do  not  have  sufficient  freedom  in  departing  Whonman 
from  the  time  table  when  desirable,  as,  for  instance,  in  cases  of  atmospheric  dis-  2811-6 
turbances  which  appear  to  have  peculiar  efiect  on  feeble-minded  children.     It  should  '^Ppf^^dix 
be  generally  understood  that  there  is  complete  freedom  in  departing  from  the  time 

table  whenever  it  is  reasonable  to  do  so,  subject  of  course,  to  the  fact  and  the  reason 
being  noted  at  the  time  in  the  log  book. 

48.  As  to  the  distribution  of  the  time  between  the  various  lessons,  the  time  table 
of  London  is  fairly  typical,  and  shows  the  following  analysis  of  a  week's  lessons :  

Scripture         -  -  -  -  -  -    3  hours   5  minutes. 

Number   -----  -2  hours. 

Singing  -  .  -  -  .  -    2  hours  15  minutes. 

Play        -  -  -  -  .  .2  hours  30  minutes.. 

Object  lessons  -  -  -  -  .  -    2  hours. 

Writing    -----  -1  hour  30  minutes. 

Reading  2  hours  30  minutes. 

Occupations         -  -  -  .  .5  hours. 

Recitation        -  -  -  -  -  -    30  minutes. 

Drawing  .  .  -  -  .1  hour. 

Conversational  lessons  -  -  -  -  -    30  minutes. 


Total 


23  hours  30  minutes. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDEEN : 


Defective 
Children. 
{Special 
Classes.) 

Appendix  A , 
9,  17. 
Kerr,  583- 
97. 

Wsxlmsley, 
4169-73. 
Du  Port, 
6883. 

Harris,  1240. 


A  rather  greater  proportion  of  the  time  in  Germany  is  given  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  which  occupy  twelve  hours  in  the  week  as  against  four  or  four  and 
a  half  given  to  manual  instruction,  including  needlework. 

Some  of  the  witnesses  have  recommended  that,  in  the  English  special  classes,  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  time  should  be  given  to  manual  instruction.  Dr.  Kerr  would 
give  ten  or  twelve  hours  out  of  twenty-five.  Dr.  Walmsley  would  give  half  the  time. 
Mr.  Du  Port  would  make  manual  instruction  the  key  of  the  whole  training.  On  the 
other  hand,  Dr,  Harris  thinks  that  for  younger  children  the  time  given  at  present  to 
hand  work  is  sufficient.  We  recommend  that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  the  grant 
that  not  less  than  six  hours  a  week  should  be  given  to  suitable  manual  instruction, 
and,  subject  to  the  distribution  of  time  being  rearranged  accordingly,  the  London 
time  table  may  be  taken  as  a  good  example. 


Subjects  of  Instruction. 

49.  Being  worked  at  present  under  the  rules  for  infant  schools,  some  subjects  are 
compulsory  in  the  special  classes,  and  some  are  optional.  We  recommend  that  the 
following  subjects  shall  be  compulsory  in  order  to  obtain  any  grant  that  may  be 
proposed : — reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  drawing,  singing,  object  lessons,  suitable 
occupations,  needlework  for  girls,  and  suitable  manual  instruction  for  older  scholars, 
with  sufficient  recreation.  If  these  are  provided  for,  other  subjects  may  be  introduced 
if  desired. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

50.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  distribution  of  time,  and  the' list  of  compulsory  subjects 
which  we  have  recommended  that  we  do  not  desire  to  see  the  three  elementary  subjects 
of  reading,  writing,  and  aritlimetic  thrust  into  the  background.  The  constant 
employment  of  children  in  manual  occupations  does  not  appear  likely  to  lead  to  the 
best  results,  nor  are  there  any  instances  in  which  any  such  system  is  at  work,  although* 

DuPort  doubtless,  some  of  the  occupations,  such  as  cookery  and  laundry  work,  may  offer 
6883.  '  advantageous  opportunities  for  the  incidental  introduction  of  elementary  instruction. 
AppendixA.,  Officers  of  the  institutions  for  idiots  point  out  that  "  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
25.  "  writing  is  of  great  importance  as  opening  up  sources  of  information  and  recreation, 

Appendix  C,  <«  ^^^^  affording  means  of  keeping  up  communication  with  friends.  Most  imbeciles 
Hoatson        "  great  pleasure  from  receiving  and  writing  letters."    Miss  Hoatson  also  finds 

lYgg    '       that  reading  is  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  mental  work  to  her  scholars  who  are 

imbeciles,  and  the  three  elementary  subjects  must  also  be  for  feeble-minded  children 

a  most  important  means,  if  properly  applied,  of  cultivating  their  faculties  and  assisting 

them  to  live  in  the  ordinary  world  under  ordinary  conditions. 

The  importance  of  concrete  teaching  of  arithmetic  and  of  adapting  various  methods 
Whenman,  q£  teaching  children  to  read  in  a  manner  calculated  to  excite  their  interest  is  sufficiently 
Hoatson  recognised  ;  we  desire  also  to  notice  with  special  approval  the  use  of  the  shop  lesson, 
2159-63'.      which  has  been  mentioned,  as  an  aid  to  the  teaching  of  arithmetic. 

As  to  the  standard  reached  in  the  elementary  subjects,  the  Teachers'  Appendix 

shows  that  in  more  than  half  of  the  classes,  the  most  advanced  scholars  are  doing 

work  which  is  usually  done  in  the  First  Standard  of  an  ordinary  school,  though  in 
Appendix  B.,  about  16  or  17  classes,  work  equivalent  to  the  Second  or  Third  Standard  is  being 

done.    It  must  be  remembered  however  that  these  classes  include  children  physically, 

but  not  mentally,  defective. 

Manual  Instruction. 

51.  Manual  instruction  is  at  present  the  least  satisfactory  point  in  the  instruction 
given  in  the  special  classes ;  but  the  evidence  shows  that  those  whoi  are  responsible 
for  the  classes  are  alive  to  this  deficiency  and  intend  to  remedy  it  when  circumstances 
permit.  For  the  younger  children  of  both  sexes,  kindergarten  occupations  form  a 
satisfactory  preparation  for  more  advanced  manual  training,  but  a  proper  systenl 
requires  that  this  should  be  completed  by  definite  manual  instruction  for  older 
children  and  for  both  sexes  separately,  devised  with  a  view  both  to  its  educational 
value  and  to  fitting  the  children  for  supporting  themselves  in  after  life. 

It  may  here  be  observed  that  the  technical  or  manual  instruction  which  may  be 
given  to  blind  and  deaf  children,  and  may  also  be  extended  to  feeble-minded  children, 
is  not  subject  to  the  Technical  Instruction  Acts,  and  that  the  distinction  which  is 
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Hoatson, 
1741-2. 


in  those  Acts  laid  down,  between  teclinical  instruction  and  the  teaching  of  a  trade,  Defective 
need  not  be  applied  to  the  manual  instruction  of  feeble-minded  children,  which  should  CUldren. 
have,  as  one  of  its  direct  objects,  the  teaching  of  employments  to  children,  so  as  to  cfasleL 

prepare  them  to  earn  wages  on  leaving  school  at  the  age  of  ]  6.   '  ^ 

We  have  already  recommended  that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  any  grant  that  may 
be  proposed,  that  suitable  manual  instruction  shall  be  given  to  all  the  children.  For 
this  purpose,  the  manual  instruction  should  be  divided  into  instruction  {a)  for  younger 
children  of  both  sexes,  {h)  for  older  boys,  (c)  for  older  girls.  There  is  no  need  to  lay 
down  precisely  the  age  at  which  a  child  should  pass  to  the  iustruction  suitable  for  older 
children.  Feeble-minded  children  vary  greatly  in  the  stage  of  development  reached  Ferriei-, 
at  any  given  age,  and  it  will  be  sufficient  to  lay  down  a  rule  that  every  child  must  5329-30, 
have  manual  instruction  suitable  for  it,  and  that,  when  the  child  is  fit  for  manual 
instruction  of  a  more  advanced  kind  than  that  provided  for  younger  children,  it 
should  receive  the  manual  instruction  suitable  for  older  children. 

Manual  Instruction  for  Younger  Children, 

52.  The  forms  of  manual  instruction  at  present  in  use  for  younger  children  of  both 
sexes  are  as  follows  : — At  Bradford,  knitting,  building  with  little  wooden  cubes,  clay-  ylnaU^^ 
modelling,  colour  work ;  at  Brighton  and  at  Bristol,  kindergarten ;  at  Birmingham,  2349,,  ' 
clay-modelling,  macrame,  colour-work,  (the  occupations  being  changed  every  three  Martin,60l6. 
months) ;  at  the  Hugh  Myddelton  School,  bead-threading  and  colours,  and  pricking  p^^jg  2592. 
outlines,  macrame-work,  clay-modelling  and  painting,  paper  designs  and  colouring.    At  ^^jJn^aE, 
Parenth,  the  first  forms  of  manual  instruction  for  imbeciles  are  threading  reels,  2734-51.  ' 
grasping  and  holding  balls,  putting  small  nails  into  holes,  fitting  pins  into  pin- 
cushions, clay-modelling,  knotting  and  looping,  colouring,  paper-folding,  basket-making 
and  mat-making. 

Suitable  forms  of  manual  instruction  for  younger  scholars  can  readily  be  supplied 
by  any  teachers  who  have  had  sufiicient  experience  of  infant  classes.  We  need  only 
remark  that,  (1)  the  instruction  must  be  specially  suited  to  feeble-minded  children ; 
(2)  that  frequent  change  in  the  forms  of  instruction  may  be  desirable ;  (3)  that 
considerable  freedom  of  choice  of  the  fittest  form  for  each  scholar  in  accordance  with 
his  particular  defects  must  be  given,  and,  if  necessary,  under  the  guidance  of  medical 
advice  ;  (4)  that  there  will  be,  owing  to  these  causes  and  owing  to  the  greater  proportion 
of  time  given  to  manual  instruction,  necessity  for  making  a  liberal  provision  of 
material. 

Manual  Instruction  for  Older  Boys. 

63.  At  Bradford,  Dr.  Kerr  is  trying  to  introduce  wood-work.     In  London,  wood-  Kerr,  692-4. 
work  instruction  is  given,  but  only  in  those  places  which  are  near  to  manual  training 
centres ;  and  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  even  there  the  time  is  insufficient,  and  he  desires 
teaching  in  carpentry  and  joinery.    In  Brighton,  a  little  carpentry  is  done,  and  Miss 
Verrall  points  out  that  it  requires  to  be  taught  in  a  manner  specially  adapted  to  Hams, 
feeble-minded  children.    In  Birmingham  no  wood-work  is  taught.    At  the  Hugh  yy^raU^ 
Myddelton  School,  some  basket-weaving  is  done.     At  Bristol,  the  introduction  of  1349-51. 
wood-work  is  hoped  for.    In  Norway,  machine  sewing  and  knitting,  weaving,  shoe-  Dale,  2585. 
making,  lace-making,  and  farm-work  are  taught.    In  Germany,  book-binding,  chair-  Whenman, 
caning  and  papp-werh  (or  modelling  in  pasteboard).      At  Darenth,  mat-making, 
mattress-making,  tailoring,  shoe-making,  farm-work,  basket-making,  and  cane-seating.  ^^^^7^' 
The  officers  of  idiot  institutions  suggest  basket-making,  cane-seating,  simple  wood-  Appendix  A. 
carving,  fret-work,  shoe-making,  brush-making,  mat-making,  joinery,  and  gardening,  (26). 
and  farming  where  possible. 

We  recommend  as  regards  the  manual  instruction  for  older  boys ;  (1)  that  it  shall  be  Hoatson 
a  necessary  condition  of  any  grant  that  may  be  proposed   that  suitable  manual  1756,2166- 
instruction  shall  be  given  to  every  boy  for  at  least  six  hours  a  week  ;  (2)  that  all  the  70. 
above-named  forms  of  manual  instruction   shall  be  accepted  as .  suitable  by  the  4^74" 4269 
Education  Department,  and  that  the  list  may  be  kept  open  for  subjects  to  be  approved  Appendix 
by  the  Department;  (3)  that  such  manual  instruction  may  be  given  off  the  premises  C,  5, 
of  the  school,  that  is  to  say,  in  manual  training  centres  ;  (4)  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
feeble-minded  children  be  taught  with  children  not  feeble-minded,  and  that  no  class 
for  manual  instruction  shall  exceed  eight  children. 

It  will  be  necessary  for  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  to  look  carefully  at  the  instruction 
given,  and  to  see  that  instructors  adapt  their  teaching  properly  to  the  needs  of  the 
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feeble-minded  children.  It  may,  perhaps,  be  found  possible  to  tell  off  those  instructors 
who  are  most  successful  in  this  special  work,  to  give  their  time  solely  or  chiefly  to 
the  teaching  of  the  feeble-minded,  and  it  will  be  desirable  that  any  necessary  informa- 
tion as  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  children,  or  the  special  points  to  which  attention 
should  be  given,  should  be  communicated  by  the  teacher  of  the  special  classes  to  the 
giver  of  manual  instruction.  Where  a  special  class  is  not  situated  conveniently  near 
to  a  manual  instruction  centre,  it  should  be  required  that  a  room,  properly  furnished, 
should  be  supplied  on  the  premises  of  the  special  class. 

Manual  Instruction  for  Older  Oirls. 

54.  Needlework,  cookery,  and  laundry  work  are  the  forms  most  in  use.  Needlework 
is  universal.  Cookery  and  laundry  work  are  not  yet  taught  at  Bradford  nor  at 
Brighton.  They  are  in  future  to  be  taught  at  Birmingham.  They  are  not  taught  at 
Leicester  nor  at  Bristol.  In  London,  cookery  and  laundry  work  are  taught  to  the 
defective  girls  where  the  special  classes  are  near  to  the  centres.  Mr.  Du  Pott  suggests 
wood-work  for  the  girls,  and  points  out  that  a  great  deal  of  elementary  instruction 
can  be  well  combined  with  cookery,  laundry  work,  and  dressmaking.  The  officers  of 
the  idiot  institutions  recommend  instruction  in  sewing  (hand  and  machine),  housework 
and  laundry  work. 

The  custom  appears  to  vary  in  London  classes  as  regards  the  amount  of  elementary 
instruction  combined  with  the  cookery  and  laundry  work,  in  some  cases  the  teaching 
being  only  practical,  and  in  other  cases  the  children  being  taught  to  wi^ite  notes  of 
their  lessons. 

We  have  been  favoured  by  Miss  H.  M.  Deane,  Inspectress  of  Cookery  and  Laundry 
Work,  with  the  following  memorandum  : — 

I  have  inspected  several  classes  of  cookery  and  laundry  work  given  to  feeble-minded  children,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions,  which  I  have  the  honour  to  submit  to  you,  with  various  suggestions  which 
appear  to  me  advisable  with  regard  to  their  instruction  in  these  two  subjects. 

Length  of  Demonstration. 

These  children  are  naturally  not  capable  of  concentrating  their  attention  for  any  length  of  time ;  therefore, 
the  demonstration  should  never  last  longer  than  one  hour,  while  the  teacher  should  be  permitted  to  use  her 
discretion  in  shortening  the  period  to  |  or  even  ^  an  hour,  according  to  the  mental  capacity  of  the  children 
under  instruction. 

Length  of  Course. 

The  length  of  the  course  given  should  extend  over  double  the  period  allowed  for  an  ordinary  normal  class, 
and  should  include  constant  though  varied  repetition  of  the  principles  taught. 

School  Board  Syllabus. 
(a.)  Cookery. 

The  present  Board  School  Cookery  Syllabus,  which  is  used  at  all  the  normal  classes  and  also  at  some  of 
those  for  the  feeble-minded,  is  much  too  full  and  varied  to  suit  the  requirements  of  the  latter  children.  It  is 
preferable  that  only  one  kind  of  dish  should  be  taught  and  practised  at  each  lesson,  and  this  should  illustrate  a 
definite  principle  of  cookery. 

(b.)  Laundry. 

The  syllabus  for  laundry  work  used  for  the  ordinary  classes  is  fairly  simple,  and  might  be  further  simpliHed 
at  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 

Theory. 

The  very  simplest  theory  should  be  given,  and  such  details  as  the  choice  of  materials  and  price  of  food. 
Object  lessons  on  fish,  vegetables,  flour,  &c.  would  be  very  valuable,  but  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  discuss 
the  dietary  value  and  chemistry  of  food,  instruction  in  which  I  heard  given  to  some  feeble-minded  children  at  a 
mixed  class  which  I  visited  recently. 

Special  Classes. 

I  do  not  consider  it  at  all  satisfactory,  at  any  rate  at  the  commencement  of  the  instruction,  to  mix  normal 
and  feeble-minded  children  together  in  a  class,  a  method  which  is  adopted  at  Laxon  Street  Board  School  and 
various  other  cookery  centres  under  the  London  Board. 

I  have  noticed  that  those  feeble-minded  children  which  have  attended  special  classes  set  apart  for  them  have 
been  much  improved;  that  they  were  capable,  in  many  cases,  of  answering  and  reasoning  almost  as  well  as 
carefully  taught  normal  children  after  their  first  course,  whereas  those  girls  who  were  attending  a  mixed  class, 
and  whom  I  questioned  and  watched  at  their  work,  were  very  little  advanced  from  their  former  state,  either  in 
mental  capacity  or  manual  dexterity. 

Limit  to  Number  of  Children  at  the  Classes. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  number  of  children  attending  these  classes  for  feeble-minded  should  be 
limited  m  the  case  of  cookery  to  eight  girls,  and  to  six  girls  for  a  course  in  laundry  work. 
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We  recommend,  as  regards  the  manual  instruction  of  older  girls,  that  it  shall  be  a  Defecfive 
condition  of  any  grant  that  may  be  proposed  (1)  that  suitable  manual  instruction  shall 
be  given  to  all  older  girls  for  not  less  than  six  hours  a  week,  of  which  not  more  than  ciaUll) 

two  shall  be  given  to  needlework ;  (2)  that  such  instruction  shall  be,  where  possible,   . 

cookery  for  two  hours  a  week  and  laundry  work  for  two  hours  a  week,  and  that 
other  forms  of  manual  instruction,  such  as  practical  housewifery  and  machine-sewmg, 
with  other  forms  approved  by  the  Department,  shall  be  permitted ;  (3)  that  such 
instruction  may  be  given  off  the  premises ;  (4)  that  in  no  case  shall  feeble-minded 
children  be  taught  with  children  not  feeble-minded,  and  that  no  class  shall  exceed  eight 
for  cookery  or  six  for  laundry  work. 

"We  also  make  the  same  recommendations  as  to  the  necessity  of  attention  being  paid 
by  laundry  teachers  to  the  adaptation  of  their  instruction  to  feeble-minded  girls,  and 
as  to  the  supervision  of  such  teaching  by  the  Inspector,  as  in  the  case  of  older  boys. 

"We  are  aware  that  the  recommendations  with  regard  to  the  manual  instruction  to 
be  given  in  future  in  special  classes,  will,  in  inany  cases,  not  be  easy  to  carry  out,  but 
with  a  full  sense  of  the  practical  difficulties  which  may  arise,  we  recommend  the 
Department  to  make  the  compliance  with  these  recommendations  an  essential  condition 
of  any  grant  that  may  be  given  for  this  instruction. 


Physical  Exercises. 

55.  The  choice  of  suitable  physical  exercises  adapted  to  feeble-minded  children, 
especially  with  a  view  to  their  physical  defects,  is  occupying  the  attention  of  the 

expert  teachers.    The  principle  laid  down  by  Dr.  Kerr  is  one  that  can  be  generally  Kerr,  593. 
approved,  namely,  to  practise  the  use  of  the  bigger  muscles  before  the  finer  ones.  Helm,  7G88- 
Mr.  Holm  has  been  good  enough  to  advise  us  upon  the  subject  of  physical  exercises  for 
the  feeble-minded,  and  his  evidence  may  be  commended  to  the  notice  of  School 
Authorities  and  teachers.     In  addition  to  the  ordinary  physical  exercises,  suitable 
games,  both  indoor  and  out,  should  be  provided  at  all  the  classes.    This  is  already  whenraan, 
done  at  many  schools,  the  teachers  giving  the  necessary  initiative.     Games  are  2829-31, 
particularly  valuable,  especially  games  of  ball,  in  developing  quickness,  and  practising  2505-7. 
children  in  actions  which  will  tend  to  overcome  their  defective  powers  of  muscular 
co-ordination. 

Among  other  forms  of  physical  exercises  that  are  mentioned  in  use  in  the  special  Kerr,  597, 
classes  are  breathing  drill  and  eye  movements.  638. 

Waruer,  729. 
Holm,  781(3, 

Punishment.  ' 

56.  Most  of  the  teachers  use  punishment  when  it  is  required,  and  most  of  the 
witnesses  think  it  is  occasionally  required.    It  is  obvious  that  for  this  class  of  children  whemm^ 
the  greatest  care  is  required  in  using  corporal  punishment.^  Martin!'50i!t-24. 


Walmsley, 
4178-83. 
])u  Port,  G049, 
7001-4. 


Supply. 

57.  The  need  of  further  supply  of  special  classes  is  recognised  in  all  the  places  where 
they  at  present  exist.  The  number  of  children  requiring  to  be  taught  in  special  classes 
is,  approximately,  1  per  cent.,  and  the  age  at  which  they  should  be  taught  has  been 
laid  down  as  from  7  to  14  for  all  children,  and,  for  some,  the  continuation  of  teaching 
up  to  16.* 

In  a  population  of  10,000  people  of  average  age  distribution,  1,596  are  aged  7  to  14, 
and  428  are  aged  14  to  16,  If  it  be  assumed  that  1  per  cent,  of  these  are  defective, 
and  that  provision  is  required  for  half  of  those  between  14  and  16,  then  the  total 
number  of  defective  children  requiring  school  accommodation  on  a  population  of 
10,000  would  be  between  7  and  14,  16;  and  between  14  and  16,  2;  total,  18.  From 
these,  furthermore,  must  be  made  some  deduction,  usually  computed  at  one- 
seventh,  for  children  of  a  higher  social  class.     If  the  average  held  good  for  the 

*  Defective  children  between  the  ages  of  13  and  14  may  be  exempt  from  school  attendance  by  a  certific.ito 
of  five  years'  attendance,  as  provided  by  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876  ;  otherwise  they  are  requirtd  to 
attend  school  until  the  age  of  14,  unless  (which  is  improbable)  they  have  passed  the  standard  of  exemption 
fixed  by  the  byelaws.  If  our  recommendations  are  followed,  a  further  power  will  be  conferred  upon  School 
Authorities  of  extending  the  period  of  compulsory  school  attendance  of  defective  children,  at  their  discretion, 
up  to  the  age  of  16. 
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country,  this  would  point  to  requiring  every  place  with,  a  compact  population  of 
10,000  to  supply  a  special  class ;  but  the  proportion  of  children  to  population  varies  in 
different  districts,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  proportion  of  defective  children  varies 
considerably  in  different  districts.  There  may,  therefore,  be  places  with  a  population 
of  10,000  without  sufficient  children  for  a  special  class. 

In  Germany,  as  already  mentioned,  the  Minister  of  Education  appears  to  have  called 
upon  all  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabitants  to  provide  a  school  for  feeble-minded 
children. 

7f e  consider  that  the  Department  should  be  empowered  to  require  the  provision  of 
special  classes  in  all  districts  where  they  think  special  provision  necessarv  ;  and  that, 
for  towns  of  a  population  of  20,000,  special  classes  will  almost  certainly "^be  required, 
and  that  inquiry  should  at  once  be  made  in  all  towns  with  a  population  of  10,000  or 
over  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  a  special  class  is  necessary.  Some  of  the 
returns  which  have  been  supplied  to  this  Committee  from  towns  will  be  useful  to 
the  Department  in  this  inquiry. 

Constitution  of  School  Authokities: 

58.  The  authorities  charged  with  the  supply  of  necessary  accommodation  for  blind 
and  deaf  children  are :  {a)  school  boards,  (b)  for  places  not  under  school  boards,  the 
district  council — urban  or  rural — acting  through  a  committee  appointed  for  educa- 
tional purposes.  The  preference  of  district  councils  to  school  attendance  committees 
appears  to  have  been  made  in  anticipation,  not  yet,  however  realised,  of  a  transference 
of  the  powers  of  school  attendance  committees  constituted  under  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1876,  to  district  councils.  A  certain  anomaly  has  thus  been  created 
in  the  constitution  of  two  authorities  charged  with  powers  and  duties  in  regard  to 
education  in  rural  districts.  Mr.  Colvill  has  suggested  that  the  authority  for  providing 
for  defective  children  should  be  the  county  council  rather  than  the  district  council. 
His  reason  is  that  the  county  council  would  be  likely  to  do  the  work  better  than 
fie  district  council ;  an  argument  which  might,  however,  equally  be  applied  to  the 
case  of  blind  and  deaf  children.  Unless  upon  general  grounds  county  councils  were 
entrusted  with  duties  under  the  Education  Acts,  we  recommend  that,  under  existing 
circumstances,  the  precedent  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act  should  be  followed, 
and  that  the  authorities  for  dealing  with  defective  children  should  be  the  same  as 
those  named  in  that  Act. 

We  notice,  however,  that  by  that  -Act  a  parish  which  is  under  a  School  Board  and 
within  the  area  of  a  district  council  may  become  liable,  not  only  for  the  education  of  its 
own  children,  but  also  for  its  share  in  the  education  of  children  in  other  parishes  under 
the  district  council,  although  such  parishes  pay  no  part  of  the  expense  of  providing  for 
the  children  in  the  parish  under  a  School  Board.  We  would  suggest  that  this  anomaly 
should  be  avoided  in  any  legislation  regarding  defective  children. 


Machinery  for  causing  Provision  to  be  made. 

59. — (a.)  In  requiring  provision  to  be  made  for  ordinary  children,  the  Education 
Department  issue  public  notices  to  districts  not  under  School  Boards.  Volunteers 
have  the  opportunity  of  supplying  such  accommodation,  and  if  it  is  not  supplied  a 
School  Board  is  formed.  'No  such  notices  are  issued  in  respect  of  the  provision  for 
blind  and  deaf  children,  but  the  Act  requires  the  School  Authority  at  once  to  provide 
the  necessary  accommodation  for  all  children  not  otherwise  provided  for. 

We  recommend  that  the  Education  Department  should  give  notice  in  such  form  as 
they  think  proper  requiring  the  School  Authority  to  provide  for  defective  children. 
This  notice  need  not,  however,  necessarily  be  in  the  form  of  a  public  notice,  and 
will  vary  according  to  the  size  and  requirements  of  a  place,  and  according  to  the 
likelihood  of  volunteers  coming  forward. 

(b.)  In  regard  to  the  provision  of  ordinary  accommodation  the  Education  Depart- 
ment have  wide  powers,  either  to  combine  two  districts  into  a  united  district,  or  to 
call  upon  one  district  to  provide  and  upon  another  to  contribute. 

We  recommend  that,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  defective  children,  School 
Authorities  should  have  power  to  combine  and  to  contribute  ;  and  that  the  IMucation 
Department  should  have  power  to  compel  contribution  in  respect  both  of  provision 
and  maintenance  of  school  accommodation.  Cases  may  often  arise  in  which  children 
living  outside  the  borders  of  an  urban  district  provided  with  special  classes  can  best 
be  provided  for  by  being  sent  to  such  special  classes  ;  and  the  necessary  proportion  of 
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the  expense  should  be  borne  by  the  district  in  which  the  children  reside  ;  but  to  induce 
a  satisfactory  arrangement  to  be  made  for  such  payment,  it  is  essential  that  there  shall 
be  in  the  background  power  in  the  Education  Department  to  make  an  order  for  such 
payment  as  they  may  think  fit. 

(c.)  If  a  School  Authority  fail  to  do  their  duty  in  regard  to  blind  and  deaf  children, 
the  Department  have  the  same  powers  of  default  as  in  regard  to  ordinary  children,  or 
may  order  it  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  a  certified  school  towards  the  expense  of  a  particular 
child. 

We  recommend  that  these  powers  should  also  be  conferred  on  the  Department  in 


regard  to  the  provision  for  the  education  of  defective  children. 


Defective 
Children. 
( Special 
Classes. ) 


Returns  to  the  Education  Department. 

60.  By  section  95  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1870,  School  Boards  are 
required  to  make  such  report  and  returns  and  give  such  information  to  the  Education 
Department  as  the  Education  Department  may,  from  time  to  time,  require  ;  and  by 
section  43  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876^  similar  duties  are  laid  upon  the 
local  authorities  under  that  Act. 

These  provisions  should  be  extended  to  School  Authorities  now  to  be  constituted 
for  providing  for  defective  children ;  and  wo  recommend  that  the  Department  should 
require  a  return  from  time  to  time  from  every  Authority,  stating  what  action  has  been 
taken  to  perform  their  duties  in  regard  to  defective  children. 


Collection  op  Special  Classes  at  a  Centre. 

61.  In  thickly  populated  districts,  provision  may  be  made  by  single  classes  or  by  Appenlix  B.,  10. 
the  collection  of  classes  at  a  centre.    The  maximum  number  that  can  be  so  collected  wiVenman,  2708- 
depends  upon  the  distance  which  the  children  may  be  expected  to  go,  and  although  cha-rdfuOT: 
there  are  cases  in  which  children  go  a  mile  and  a  half  and  two  miles,  such  distances  Harei^l^mf  f  ^ ' 
are  thought  inconvenient.    Subject  to  the  classes  being  within  easy  reach,  the  ceutre  Martinfsw 
system  is  approved  in  preference  to  a  number  of  scattered  single  classes  as  giving  crostlp-^ 
better  accommodation  and  better  organisation.  pendixB.,  15. 

The  advantages  in  classification  which  are  attained  by  three  classes  at  a  centre  are 
so  great  that  we  recommend  that,  when  possible,  centres  should  be  provided  with 
at  least  that  number  of  classes. 


1110. 1158- 
Gl. 


Inspection. 

62.  The  inspection  of  special  classes  should  be  part  of  the  ordinary  duty  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector.  He  should  pay  his  visits  without  notice  ;  should,  without  holding 
a  formal  examination,  see  that  all  the  conditions  of  the  grant  are  fulfilled  ;  and  should 
be  instructed  by  circular  from  the  Department  as  to  the  points  to  which  notice 
should  be  directed  with  a  view  of  raising  and  maintaining  the  level  of  instruction  in 
the  special  classes. 

Medical  inspection  in  some  form  is  also  recommended  by  some  witnesses.     Wc  Galton 
recommend  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  any  Medical  Adviser  whose  services  5983. 
may  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  Education  Department  to  inspect  and  report,  when  Harris, 
required,  upon  special  classes,  and  that  he  should,  in  the  ordinary  course,  inspect  some 
classes  in  the  company  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspector.  Harrison 

7281. 

Premises  for  Special  Classes. 
(1.)  Construction. 

63.  London  appears  to  be  the  only  place  in  which  rooms  exist  which  have  been 
designed  for  the  purpose  of  special  classes  ;  but  premises  planned  for  the  purpose  are 

in  process  of  construction  at  Brighton.  In  Bradford  the  premises  are  classrooms  of  Kerr,  63.5. 
ordinary  schools  provided  with  separate  entrances ;  in  Birmingham  the  same,  one  p_ale, 
being  a  room  in  the  deaf  centre ;  in  Leicester  and  in  Bristol  the  same ;  in  one  case  ^j^'oi-^4'6'>5 
the  room  is  a  teachers'  room.    The  use  of  ordinary  classrooms  is  approved  by  Martin. 
Dr.  Kerr,  Mr.  Chard,  and  Miss  Dale  who,  however,  recommends  that  special  lavatory  1961-82. 
accommodation  should  be  provided. 

Miss  Verrall  and  Miss  Whenman,  on  the  other  hand,  prefer  separation  as  far  as  q'^^^'j^" 
possible,  especially  as  regards  playgrounds.    Mr.  Martin  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  i465„.'7i. 
the  policy  pursued  in  London  is  to  extend  the  system  of  separate  centres.  Dale,  2471. 
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Verrall, 

2329-34. 

Whemuan, 

2779-85. 

Martin, 

4982. 

Moberly, 

3573-5. 

Newton, 
7672. 
Kerr,  662, 
Teachers' 
Appendix, 
Question  12. 


Wo  recommend  that,  subject  to  the  essential  corditions  herein  laid  down  being 
fulfilled,  latitude  should  be  allowed  to  School  Authorities  in  regard  to  construction 
of  classrooms  in  connexion  with  or  separate  from  ordinary  schools ;  and  that  no 
requirement  should  be  made  for  separate  construction,  except  in  the  case  of 
separate  lavatory  accommodation,  where  required  for  ease  of  access  and  supervision. 
But  on  each  of  the  following  points,  although  we  do  not  think  that  separate  con- 
struction should  be  made  an  absolute  requirement,  we  nevertheless  think  that  it  is  to 
be  recommended  : — Playground,  entrances  and  exits,  cloakrooms,  corridors. 

(2.)  Elevation. 

Most  rooms  are  on  the  ground  floor,  but  there  are  exceptions  in  London  and 
Leicester ;  and  some  of  the  rooms  in  use  are  unsuitable  on  account  of  their  elevation. 
The  ground  floor  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Kerr  and  by  the  teachers. 

We  recommend  that  it  should  be  a  condition  of  the  recognitior.  of  all  new  premises 
that  they  should  be  on  the  ground  floor. 


CharJ, 

1361-5. 

When  man, 

2786-90. 

Chard,  15-iO. 

Moberly, 

3585. 


(3.)  Size  of  Classrooms. 

Most  of  the  existing  classrooms  are  built  to  accommodate  30  children  at  10  or  more 
square  feet  per  child,  but  the  average  attendance  in  London  is  only  17.  Consequently, 
the  existing  London  classrooms  are  generally  sufficient  to  afford  20  square  feet  each 
to  15  children  in  average  attendance.  Most  witnesses  agree  that  more  space  is  required 
than  for  ordinary  children. 

We  recommend  that  20  square  feet  of  area  should  be  required  for  every  child,  and 
that  no  room  should  be  less  than  12  feet  high. 


Kerr,  636. 

Wheuman, 

2791-6, 

2880-2. 

Martin, 

4985-7. 

Du  Port. 

6958. 

Teachers' 

Appendix, 

Question  12. 


Whenman, 
2832. 
Appendix 
B.,  12. 


Appendix  B. 
12  and  15. 


(4.)  Furniture. 

(a.)  DesJcs.  —  Dual  desks  are  generally  in  use,  single  desks  being  preferred  in 
exceptional  cases.  Single  desks  are  recommended  by  Dr.  Kerr,  Miss  Whenman, 
Mr.  Martin,  Mr.  Du  Port,  and  the  teachers. 

We  recommend  that  single  desks  should  be  required  for  every  child,  suitably  sized 
and  sloped  at  an  angle  of  10  to  15  degrees.  This  will  involve  an  almost  complete 
removal  of  the  desks  at  present  in  use,  but  we  presume  that  they  can  be  used  in 
ordinary  schools.  For  certain  purposes,  tables  with  trestles  will  also  be  useful  in 
special  classes. 

(b.)  Books  and  Pictures. — We  have  received  little  evidence  as  to  the  books  used, 
which  are  chiefly  those  designed  for  infants  and  Standard  I.  children.  Pictures  are 
found  in  most  of  the  rooms,  and  are  generally  regarded  as  necessary. 

We  hope  that  illustrated  books  and  pictures,  specially  suitable  for  these  children, 
will  be  more  generally  found  as  the  demand  increases. 

(c.)  Piano. — Pianos  are  provided  in  Leicester  and  Bradford,  and  at  some  of  the 
London  centres.  They  are  considered  beneficial  wherever  provided,  and  are  greatly 
desired  by  teachers. 

We  recommend  that  pianos  should  be  provided,  and  that  the  Department  should 
require  provision  of  some  musical  instrument  for  the  purposes  of  singing  and  drill. 

(d.)  Means  for  Recreation  and  Physical  Exercises. — These  are  liberally  provided  in 
most  of  the  classes.  Grames  of  ball,  skipping,  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  quoits,  and 
skittles  may  be  mentioned  as  suitable  for  the  purpose. 


(5.)  Corridor. 

Where  more  than  one  class  is  taught  at  a  centre,  a  wide  well  lighted  corridor  which 
can  be  used  for  drill  and  for  assembling  should  be  required  in  all  new  premises. 


(6.)  Cost  of  Construction. 

Chard  1356.  The  cost  of  construction  in  London  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Chard  in  191.  Os.  6d.  per 
head  in  one  case  and  22Z.  4s..  2d.  in  another.  The  cost  of  building  in  the  way  which 
we  have  recommended  must  necessarily  be  more  expensive  than  for  ordinary  children, 
as  more  space  is  to  be  allowed  and  buildings  are  to  be  erected  for  a  smaller  number. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  the  Department  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  amount  to  be  raised 
by  loan  for  each  child,  and,  after  consulting  the  architect  of  the  Department,  we 
recommend  that  the  limit  should  be  fixed  at  201. 
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Voluntary  Agencies  in  connexion  with  Special  Classes.  Defective 

Children. 

64.  Mr.  Loch  and  Miss  Sewel]  have  spoken  as  to  the  value  of  co-operation  between  {Special 
charitable  people  and  the  School  Authorities  in  connexion  with  the  special  classes.  Classes.) 
Miss  Sewell,  who  desires  to  see  a  voluntary  agency  connected  with  every  special  class,  .rTroa 
points  out  that  by  this  means  necessary  explanations  can  be  given  to  the  parents  as  to  .     '  ' 
the  examinations  of  the  children  with  a  view  to  their  admission  to  special  classes,  g4j^^42 
and  also  as  to  medical  treatment  which  may  be  necessary.    We  agree  with  these 
witnesses  as  to  the  value  of  the  work  which  may  be  done  by  voluntary  agencies  in 
connexion  with  the  special  classes  if  acting  in  co-operation  Math  the  School  Authority. 


Feeble-minded  Children,  for  whom  Provision  is  not  made  in 

Special  Classes. 

65.  We  have  now  completed  that  part  of  the  subject  which  relates  to  the  provision 
of  special  classes  for  feeble-minded  children — a  form  of  provision  which  is  by  far  the 
most  important  of  the  means  which  Ave  shall  suggest  for  dealing  with  the  question 
referred  to  us,  and  one  which  we  desire  to  see  extended  as  far  as  possible.  There 
remain,  however,  feeble-minded  children  who  may,  for  various  reasons,  be  unable  to 
attend  special  classes,  and  there  remain  also  districts  which  are  too  small  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  children  to  maintain  the  special  classes.  Possible  methods  of  dealing 
with  these  children  appear  to  be — (Ij  to  provide  conveyance  or  guides  to  special 
classes ;  (2)  to  board  out  near  special  classes ;  (3)  to  maintain  at  institutions  ;  (4)  to 
make  special  provision  in  ordinary  schools. 


CoNVEyANCE  OR  GuiDES  TO  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

66.  School  Authorities  have  at  present  no  powers  to  pay  for  conveying  or  guiding 
children  to  special  classes  ;  but  they  have  both  powers  with  regard  to  blind  and  deaf 
children.    General  Moberly  desires  to  see  these  powers  extended  to  defective  children.  Moberly, 
Mr.  Chard  also  speaks  as  to  the  necessity  for  providing  for  their  travelling  expenses.  3G20-5. 
If  these  powers  were  possessed  by  School  Authorities,  the  attendance  at  school  of  Clmrd, 
feeble-minded  children  might  in  many  cases  be  more  easily  enforced.    The  School  1^31-40. 
Authorities  of  towns  would  find  such  powers  useful  in  outlying  districts,  insufficiently  Han-isoa, 
developed  to  support  a  special  class  of  their  own.  7351-2. 

We  have  asked  the  teachers  whether  accidents  have  occurred  to  the  children  in 
coming  to  school,  and  although  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  the  children 
are  able  to  come  to  school  unattended,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  several  accideuts— one 
of  which  was  fatal — are  recorded  as  having  happened  to  the  children  on  the  way  to  or 
from  class. 

We  recommend  that  powers  should  be  given  to  School  Authorities  to  provide  for 
conveyance  or  guides  for  defective  children  to  special  classes. 


BOARDING-OUT  NEAR  SPECIAL  CLASSES. 

67.  If  defective  children  are  not  within  reach  of  special  classes,  even  when  powers  of 
conveyance  have  been  given  to  the  School  Authorities,  the  best  practical  means  of 
providing  for  the  children  may  often  be  to  board  them  out  near  to  a  special  class. 
This  also  is  a  form  of  provision  which  may  be  made  for  poor  law  children  by  the  Pooley, 
guardians.    At  present  School  Authorities  have  no  power  to  board-out  any  except  6236-9, 
blind  and  deaf  children.    General  Moberly  desires  that  School  Authorities  should  have  Moberly, 
boarding-out  powers.  3630. 

The  Poor  Law  Schools  Committee  recommend  boarding-out  as  one  of  the  means  l^^poi'f,  paia 
for  providing  for  feeble-minded  children. 

Boarding-out  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Beach  and  Dr.  Harris  when  the  home  is  bad ; 
Miss  Blackmore ;  Mr.  Loch  (care  being  exercised)  ;  Mr.  Van  Praagh,  for  feeble-minded  j^^^,^^^^ 
deaf  children,  in  order  to  bring  them  near  deaf  schools ;  Mr.  Oolvill,  but  only  for  a  "sij^f 
few  cases,  and  powers  not  to  be  compulsory.  yo^h'v.w--n) 

The  advantage  of  boarding-out  as  compared  with  institutions  is  that  the  boarded-out  ' 
child  under  favourable  conditions  remains  in  touch  with  ordinary  life,  and  comes  in  oo/viu'6G64 
contact  with  ordinary  children  ;  and  thus  avoids  the  disadvantages  which  many  of  the  coiviu, ooes. 
witnesses  have  represented  to  us,  and  which  we  feel  strongly,  of  secluding  the  feeble- 
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minded  child,  during  its  school  life,  within  the  four  walls  of  an  institution.  Careful 
regulations  are,  however,  necessary  to  ensure  successful  boarding-out. 

We  recommend  (1)  that  School  Authorities  should  have  powers  of  boarding-out 
defective  children,  but  that  such  powers  should  be  limited  to  children  residing  in 
districts  where  special  classes  cannot  be  provided.  (2. )  That  the  parents'  consent  should 
be  a  necessary  condition.  (3.)  That  the  system  of  boarding-out  should  be  administered 
under  regulations  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Education  Department.  (4.)  That  no  special 
classes  should  be  allowed  to  refuse  admission  to  boarded-out  children.  (5.)  That  no 
money  should  be  paid  by  the  Education  Department  in  aid  of  such  boarding-out. 
(6.)  That  the  Education  Department  should  provide  for  inspection,  either  by  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  or  by  a  person  appointed  for  the  purpose,  of  boarded-out  children 
in  their  homes.  (7.)  That  the  School  Authority  of  the  district  from  which  the  child 
comes  should  contribute  to  the  School  Authority  providing  the  special  class,  the  payment 
to  cover  the  proportionate  cost  incurred  by  the  School  Authority  both  in  providing  and 
in  maintaining  the  special  class  ;  and  that  poor  law  g'uardians  should  similarly  be 
empowered  and  required  to  make  such  payments  to  School  Authorities  in  respect  of 
boarded-out  children  attending  special  classes. 

As  regards  the  regulations  to  be  laid  down  by  the  Education  Department  as  to 
boarding-out  defective  children,  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  regulations  now 
in  force  as  to  boarding-out  blind  and  deaf  children,  with  this  modification,  that  the 
defective  children  resident  in  the  same  home  at  the  same  time,  whether  boarded-out 
or  not,  should  be  limited  to  one,  except  in  the  case  of  brothers  or  sisters.  Subject  to 
this  amendment,  the  regulations  may  be  adopted,  with  the  substitution  of  the  word 
"defective  "  for  the  words  "  blind  or  deaf  "  wherever  they  occur. 

The  managers  of  the  special  classes  are  the  proper  persons  to  form  or  appoint  the 
boarding-out  committee ;  but  we  do  not  recommend  that  this  duty  should  be  made 
compulsory  upon  them. 


Moberly, 
3625-35, 
3744-9. 

Harris, 
1184-90. 
Martin, 
5065. 

Dale, 

2565-72. 

Cooper, 

3336-56. 

Lidgett, 

3767-8. 

Tait,  4916- 

8. 

Sewell.  6554 
-6,  6445-6. 
Colvill, 
6664-8. 

Waimsley, 
4004-22, 
4036-48, 
4052-61, 
4088-5001, 
4306-14. 


Maintaining  at  Institutions. 

68.  School  Authorities  have  at  present  no  power  to  provide  for  the  maintenance  or 
education  of  defective  children  in  institutions.  General  Moberly  desires  that  School 
Authorities  should  be  empowered  to  provide  institutions  for  feeble-minded  children. 

The  class  of  children  in  respect  of  whom  provision  by  means  of  institutions  has 
been  recommended  is  as  follows : — Neglected,  ill-treated  or  starved  ;  girls  who  leave 
school  at  14  and  require  some  special  care  in  a  training  home  to  fit  them  for  earning 
their  living ;  very  defective  children  in  the  country,  a  small  residuum.  Miss  F.  A. 
Cooper,  in  her  evidence,  has  described  the  existing  state  of  the  training  homes 
associated  with  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble-minded, 
and  the  policy  of  that  Association  with  regard  to  the  development  of  these  homes. 
At  present  the  homes  are  chiefly  occupied  by  persons  over  the  age  of  16 ;  and  we  do 
not  consider  that  the  training  of  such  persons  comes  within  the  terms  of  reference 
to  us. 

There  are  no  training  homes  of  a  similar  character  for  feeble-minded  boys. 


69.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  not  consider  that  large  institutions  are  the  best  form 
of  provision  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  children.  Dr.  Walmsley,  in  his 
evidence,  has  referred  to  some  of  the  improved  cases  in  Darenth  and  to  the  disad- 
vantages of  retaining  them  in  such  a  place ;  and  these  disadvantages  apply  only  in  a 
less  degree  to  the  system  of  retaining  feeble-minded  children  in  institutions  by  them- 
Colvill,  6666.  selves.  Mr.  Colvill  has  well  expressed  the  disadvantages  of  institution  life  when 
applied  to  children  who  will  have  to  try  to  earn  a  living  in  the  country.  "  Defective 
"  children  in  the  country  are  better  fitted  for  their  future  by  living  at  home  in 
"  family  life,  and  seeing  all  the  sides  of  rural  life  and  labour  among  their  own  people 
"  than  by  being  drafted  away  to  an  institution  necessarily  very  different  in  its  arrange- 
"  ment  from  the  ordinary  rural  home.  In  the  institution  all  the  manual  work  is  of  a 
"  more  specialised  type  and  under  constant  supervision,  and  the  child  is  returned  after 
a  few  years  to  things  which  have  become  unfamiliar  and  to  people  who  have 
"  ceased  to  be  friends." 

Moreover,  when  once  School  Authorities  begin  to  set  up  institutions  for  feeble- 
minded children,  there  is  a  risk  that  the  line  of  discrimination  may  be  drawn  too  low, 
in  other  words  that  they  may  send  to  such  institutions  children  who  are  not  merelv 
feeble-minded,  but  imbecile,  and  may  thus  undertake  work  which  lies  outside  their 
province-,  and  may  interfere  with  provision  made  for  imbecile  children  by  other  means. 
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There  are,  however,  case;?  of  children  admissible  to  the  special  classes  as  feeble-     cMdr  n 
minded  for  whom  an  institution  may  be  for  a  time  preferable  by  reason  of  bad  general  ^L^.*^^' 
health,  or  unsatisfactory  home  surroundings ;  or,  again,  by  reason  of  some  disabling 
physical  defects,  which  prevent  a  child  from  attending  day  classes. 

70.  We  recommend  that  School  Authorities  shall  have  the  power  of  sending  such 
children  to  certified  institutions  with  the  consent  of  the  parents,  but  that  institutions 
should  only  be  certified  on  the  following  conditions  :-— 

The  homes  to  be  exclusively  confined  to  children,  the  number  of  whom  must 
not  exceed  20,  and  the  age  of  retention  not  to  exceed  16  ;  the  sexes  to  be  separated 
as  a  rule  for  all  purposes  except  meals  and  lessons  and  recreation  under  super- 
vision ;  the  homes  at  all  times  to  be  open  to  the  inspection  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
and  any  visitors  deputed  by  the  School  Authorities  sending  the  children  ;  the  accounts 
to  be  audited  by  a  professional  auditor,  and  to  be  submitted  in  prescribed  form  ; 
the  premises  to  conform  to  building  rules  similar  to  those  laid  down  for  schools  for  the 
blind  and  deaf ;  and  the  instruction  in  all  respects  to  be  the  same  as  in  special  classes, 
except  that,  as  regards  religious  instruction,  the  conditions  should  be  those  applicable 
to  industrial  schools. 

We  do  not  anticipate  that  this  power  of  sending  children  to  institutions  will  be 
largely  used.  There  may  be  some  children  who  have  attended  special  classes  up  to  the 
age  of  14,  and  for  whom  a  temporary  stay  in  a  training  home  may  be  desirable,  with 
the  view  of  enabling  them  to  earn  wages.  We  recommend  that,  for  children  over  14 
and  under  16,  homes  maybe  recognised  where  the  conditions  as  to  instruction  being 
the  same  as  that  given  in  special  classes  are  not  complied  with.  But  the  manual 
instruction  should  be  such  as  would  be  approved  in  special  classes,  and  the  institution 
should  be  conducted  in  other  respects  in  conformity  with  the  rules  laid  down  above. 
In  such  homes  some  elementary  instruction  should  be  provided  satisfactory  to  the 
Inspector.  We  recommend  that  School  Authorities  should  have  power  to  contribute 
to  such  training  homes. 

71.  It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  recommended  that  any  power  shall  be 
conferred  upon  School  Authorities  to  send  children  to  homes  for  feeble-minded  children 
without  the  consent  of  their  parents.    Children  who  are  ill-treated  can  already  be  taken 

from  their  parents  by  the  procedure  of  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children  Act,  1889,  52  &  53  Vict. 

if  the  ill-treatment  comes  within  certain  limits  defined  by  that  Act ;  and  it  is  open  to  c.  4i. 

School  Authorities  to  set  the  law  in  motion.    By  section  5  of  the  Act  a  petty  sessional 

court  has  the  power  to  order  a  child  to  be  taken  out  of  the  custody  of  any  person  having 

the  custody  or  control  of  such  child,  and  to  be  committed  to  the  charge  of  a  relation  or 

other  person  willing  to  undertake  such  charge,  if  the  parent  or  other  person  having 

custody  has  been  {a)  convicted  of  an  offience  under  sec.  1  of  the  Act  {i.e.,  ill-treatment, 

neglect,  abandonment,  or  exposure),  or  of  any  offence  involving  bodily  injury  to  the 

child,  and  punishable  with  penal  servitude,  {b)  committed  to  trial  for  such  offence,  (c) 

bound  over  to  keep  the  peace  toward  the  child.    The  person  to  whom  the  child  is  so 

committed  is  placed  in  loco  parentis,  and  the  parent  cannot  claim  the  child  back,  but 

the  parent  may  be  made  liable  to  contribute  to  the  child's  support,  except  under  (6) 

above. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  further  legislation  in  this  direction  on  account  of 
feeble-minded  children  as  distinct  from  others. 

Parents'  Contributions. 

72.  In  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  children,  it  is  provided  by  section  9  of  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  Children  Act — 

1.  Where  a  school  authority  incur  any  expense  under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  Mind  or  deaf  child,  the 
parent  of  the  cliild  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  towards  the  expenses  of  the  child  such  weekly  sum,  if  any,  as, 
regard  being  had  to  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1891,  may  be  agreed  on  between 'the 
school  authority  and  the  parent,  or,  if  the  parties  fail  to  agree,  as  may,  on  the  application  of  either  party,  be 
settled  by  a  court  of  summary  jurisdiction,  and  any  sum  so  agreed  on  or  settled  may,  without  prejudice  to 
any  other  remedy,  be  recovered  by  the  school  authority  summarily  as  civil  debt. 

2.  ^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  authority  to  enforce  any  order  made  under  this  section,  and  any  sum 
received  by  a  school  authority  under  this  section  may  be  applied  by  the  scliool  authority  in  aid  of  their 
general  expenses. 

3.  A  court  competent  to  make  an  order  under  this  section  may  at  any  time  revoke  or  vary  any  order  so 
made. 

We  have  already  recomm.ended  that  no  payment  should  be  required  from  the  parent 
in  respect  of  attendance  of  defective  children  at  special  classes.    In  respect,  however, 
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Defective 
Children. 

Airy,  7302 
-4. 

Loch  5573. 


of  the  maintenance  of  defective  children  in  institutions,  boarding  out,  and  the  expense 
of  conveyance  or  guides,  we  have  found  some  difference  of  opinion  among  the 
"witnesses  as  to  whether  the  parents  should  be  liable  for  such  contributions  as  they  are 
ab?e  to  make.  We  think  that  the  parents  should  contribute,  and  that  the  procedure 
adopted  in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  children  should  be  extended  to  defective 
children.  Similarly,  the  parents  of  defective  children  should  not,  by  reason  of  any 
payment  made  by  the  School  Authority  in  respect  of  the  child,  be  deprived  of  any 
franchise,  right,  or  privilege,  or  be  subject  to  any  disability  or  disqualification. 


Airy,  7236. 

Colvill, 
6580. 


Blackmore, 
582-1695. 

Willis, 

6603-7. 

Harrison, 

7240-6. 

Synge. 

7649-52. 

Colvill, 
6649,  6662 
6701-10, 
6759-60. 


Special  Provision  in  Ordinary  Schools. 

73.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  feeble-minded  children  who  are  at  present 
attending  school  at  all  are  found  in  the  ordinary  schools.  The  unsatisfactory  nature  of 
the  provision  there  made  for  them  is  well  known  to  the  Department. 

In  the  circular  which  we  issued  to  the  inspectors,  both  in  rural  and  in  urban  districts, 
we  asked  for  information  as  to  the  best  methods  observed  for  dealing  with  feeble- 
minded children  in  ordinary  schools.  The  replies  were  of  a  uniform  character,  and 
amounted  to  this :  that  though  the  children  rule,  treated  kindly,  little  success 

is  attained  in  their  instruction.  They  are  classified  with  some  regard  to  age,  so  that 
the  older  scholars  may  not  be  in  the  lowest  classes,  but  chiefly  according  to  attainments. 
The  children  are  given  as  much  individual  attention  as  possible,  but  this  is  described 
as  not  much,  and  often  are  taught  by  a  monitor.  They  are  taught  the  same 
subjects  as  other  children,  but  in  a  lower  standard  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
and  with  little  expectation  of  success  in  class  subjects.  They  "  pick  up  what  they  can," 
"  take  their  chance,"  and  "  mark  time  "  ;  generally  taking  an  extra  time  in  the  infants' 
class  and  two  years  or  more  in  a  standard.  They  are  easily  amenable  to  discipline,  and 
do  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  much  trouble.  As  to  their  subsequent  fate  there 
is  no  evidence. 

Miss  Blackmore  gave  evidence  before  us  as  to  the  treatment  of  some  feeble-minded 
children  in  her  school  whose  teaching  answers  generally  to  this  description.  Some 
attempt  is  made  to  give  them  special  attention  by  a  pupil-teacher  ;  but  they  make  but 
little  improvement,  cause  some  disturbance,  and  wonld  be  better  in  a  special  class. 
The  following  Inspectors  gave  evidence  to  the  same  effect : — Messrs.  Willis,  Harrison, 
Airy,  Fisher,  and  Synge. 

74.  The  only  suggestion  made  for  improving  the  provision  for  feeble-minded  children 
in  ordinary  schools  comes  from  Mr.  Colvill.  He  recommends  that  in  the  case  of 
defective  children,  a  great  deal  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  should  be  dispensed 
with  and  the  child  given  some  manual  occupation,  while  the  class  is  engaged  on  subjects 
beyond  its  powers.  Desks  or  tables  might  be  arranged  for  defective  children,  where 
they  might  sit  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher  while  the  rest  of  the  class  are  doing  some- 
thing else.  The  children  should  take  certain  lessons  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  but 
might  devote  a  third  of  each  day  to  manual  instruction^  and  some  grant  might  be  made 
by  the  Department  to  aid  such  special  provision. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  carrying  out  these  suggestions  universally  will  be  an 
additional  demand  upon  the  teacher  of  the  rural  school,  who  will  ill  be  able  to  spare 
the  necessary  supervision,  and  who  also  cannot  be  expected  to  be  qualified  to  teach  all 
the  forms  of  manual  instruction  that  may  be  useful  for  defective  children.  The 
defective  child  occupied  on  manual  instruction  without  proper  supervision  will  gain  but 
little  benefit  from  his  occupation.  It  may,  however,  be  possible  to  find  in  some  villages 
voluntary  teachers  willing  to  come  forward,  from  charitable  motives,  and  to  devote  a 
part  of  the  day  to  assisting  the  manual  instruction  of  defective  children  under  the 
general  supervision  of  the  principal  teacher. 

75.  We  recommend  that  Inspectors  shall  make  inquiry,  when  inspecting  ordinary 
schools,  as  to  the  methods  used  for  teaching  defective  children  with  a  view  of 
suggesting  such  special  provision  as  may  appear  to  be  suitable. 

PhysicaUy  Defective  Children. 

^  76.  We  have  already  pointed  out  that  most,  if  not  all,  the  feeble-minded  children 
come  within  the  category  of  physically  defective  children.  Unless  some  strong  reason 
can  be  shown,  we  think  that 'physical  defect  alone  is  not  sufficient  cause  for  the 
admission  of  a  child  to  a  special  class,  but  that  children  of  normal  intellect,  if  they 
can  attend  school  at  all,  should  attend  ordinary  schools.  A  case  is  mentioned  in 
Bristol  of  one  boy  brought  to  school  by  his  mother,  and  carried  up  to  the  special 
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class,  who  is  described  as  defective  in  liis  legs,  but  "  all  right  in  the  upper  part."  Defective 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  admission  of  such  children  to  the  special  classes,  to  be  Children, 
taught  with  feeble-minded  children,  is  proper.  Children  who  are  physically,  but  not  Marti^ 
otherwise,  defective  should,  incur  opinion,  and  in  that  of  most  of  the  witnesses,  not  be  5154. 
taught  with  feeble-minded  children. 

We  come,  however,  to  more  difficult  cases,  such  as  are  described  by  Miss  Verrall,  of  Warner, 
children,  who,  without  being  mentally  defective,  are  constantly  ill  and  not  capable  of  ^i^^*'3ig4. 
regular  attendance  or  of  hard  work  at  school.    Consequently  they  are  very  backward  5,  ' 
and  require  special  care  in  teaching ;  and  she  is  of  opinion  that  the  special  classes  are  Ferrier, 
suitable  for  them,  and  that  both  they  and  feeble-minded  children  gain  by  their  presence,  p270,  5280- 
and  that  if  they  did  not  attend  chese  classes  they  would  be  absent  altogether  under  a 
permanent  m.edical  certificate.  6386 

Dr.  Warner  also  refers  to  children  who  are  both  dull  and  delicate,  and  who  i-equire  Loch,  5570. 
special  treatment ;  and  Dr.  Colman  points  out  that  the  work  of  the  ordinary  school  Verrall, 
is  too  severe  for  some  delicate  children.  Dr.  Harris  thinks  that  there  are  some  such  2318-22. 
cases  suitable  for  special  classes ;  and  Dr.  Kerr  would  admit  them,  his  rule  being  that  ^..^^^^ 
any  child  who  was  unfit  to  be  in  the  ordinary  school,  but  could  go  to  a  special  class  qJ™^^' 
and  be  educated,  should  go  there.  6149-50. 

The  London  School  Board  also  desire  that  children  should  go  to  a  special  class  who,  jjarris  1031 
by  reason  of  physical  defect,  are  unable  to  attend  school.  ^^^^  ^^y^ 

We  recommend  that  physically  defective  children  shall  be  admitted  to  special  classes  50. 
if,  owing  to  chronic  ill -health  they  are  not  capable  of  receiviug  proper  benefit  from 
instruction  in  the  ordinary  school  while  capable  of  benefiting  from  instruction  in  the 
special  classes. 

Powers  and  Duties  of  School  Authorities  in  respect  of  Physically  Defective 

Children. 

77.  Except  in  the  case  of  blind  or  deaf  children,  School  Boards  have  at  present  no 
power  to  pay  for  the  conveyance  of  children  to  school  or  for  guides  to  accompany 
them ;  nor  have  they  any  power  to  provide  instruction  outside  the  walls  of  a  public 
elementary  school.  They  have  power  to  provide  suitable  furniture  for  children  in 
school,  and  so  may  provide  chairs  suitable  for  crippled  children  in  school,  and  probably 
also  suitable  chairs  for  carrying  helpless  children  from  one  part  of  the  school  premises 
to  another. 

Por  districts  not  under  School  Boards  there  is  no  public  body  with  any  of  these 
powers.  Dr.  Warner,  Mr.  Aldis,  and  General  Moberly  recommend  that  such  powers 
of  conveyance  should  be  conferred  upon  School  Boards.  ^Js^^\s, ' 

We  recommend  that  School  Authorities  should  be  empowered  and  required  to  provide  3i9i-5. 
means  of  conveyance  to  school  of  children  who,  by  reason  of  physical  defect,  are  Moberly, 
otherwise  unable  to  attend,  and  who  are  capable  of  profiting  by  the  instruction ;  and 
that  they  should  also  provide  guides  where  necessary.  For  children  for  whom 
ordinary  schools  cannot  be  made  available  by  this  means,  we  recommend  that  School 
Authorities  should  have  powers  of  boarding-out  near  a  school  under  regulations  similar 
to  those  which  we  have  recommended  for  feeble-minded  childreii,  and  also  of  main- 
taining them  at  institutions  where  the  instruction  should  be  that  of  a  public  elementary 
school.    Children  of  normal  intellect  should  not  be  mixed  with  feeble-minded. 

78.  Physical  defects  may  be  so  severe  that  children  are  neither  able  to  be  conveyed 
or  guided  to  the  ordinary  school,  nor  able  to  bear  regular  instruction  of  the  kind  that 
will  satisfy  the  conditions  of  a  public  elementary  school. 

We  have  considered  whether  any  relaxation  of  the  conditions  of  public  elementary 
school-teaching  can  be  recommended  with  the  view  of  giving  such  children  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  under  special  arrangements.    We  do  not,  however,  recommend 
that  such  instruction  should  be  recognised  by  the  Department.    These  children  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  capable  of  occasional  attendance  at  a  public  elementary  school,  and 
we  do  not  think  that  instruction  in  the  home  or  at  the  bedside,  or  in  the  hospital,  can  ^^^-^^  5^^^ 
be  undertaken  ])y  School  Authorities.    We  agree  with  Mr.  Loch  that  it  is  a  fair  field  g  5569-71." 
for  voluntary  effort ;  and  we  may  refer  to  the  interesting  account  given  by  Miss  Sewell  gg^^jj 
of  her  class  for  such  children  conducted  by  voluntary  teachers  in  Southwark.  637G-40O 

Feeble-minded  Children  who  are  Partially  Blind  or  Partially  Deaf. 

79.  The  teachers  report  61  such  cases  in  the  special  classes.     The  case  of  a  child  Appendix 
partially  blind  is  mentioned  at  Bradford.    It  appears  likely,  from  the  description  B.,  4. 

e  98268. 
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Defective  |  of  the  children,  that  some  of  the  cases  mentioned  by  the  teachers  are  blind  within 
Cinldren.  meaning  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  which  thus  defines  "  blind  and 

Kerr,  451-3,  deaf  "  : — 

533.  "  The  expression  '  blind  '  means  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the  ordinary  school- 

books  used  by  children. 
"  The  expression  '  deaf  '  means  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of  hearing  children 

in  an  elementary  school." 
There  is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  applying  this  definition  to  children  of  feeble 
mind,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  at  once  evident  to  the  unskilled  observer  whether  the 
inability  to  read  ordinary  school-books,  or  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of  hearing  children,  is 
due  to  defect  of  sight  or  of  hearing,  or  to  want  of  intelligence.  In  some  cases,  children 
are  sent  from  the  ordinary  schools  to  the  blind  or  the  deaf  schools,  and  are  then 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  between  these  schools  and  the  special  classes  for 
feeble-minded  children. 

It  is  necessary  that  exact  regulations  shall  be  laid  down  for  dealing  with  such  cases. 
We  recommend  that  the  medical  officer  shall  decide  in  respect  of  any  feeble-minded 
child,  whether  it  is  blind  or  not  blind,  deaf  or  not  deaf  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act. 
Van  Praagh,  Feeble-minded  children  who  are  blind  or  deaf  should  not  be  taught  in  special  classes 
.5643"6^^'     ^'^^  feeble-i|iinded  children  who  can  see  or  hear.     They  should  be  classified  as  Ijlind  or 
4607-24.  provided  for  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act ;  and  it  is  desirable  that 

separate  provision  should  be  made  in  a  blind  or  deaf  school  or  institution  for  dealing 
with  such  children. 

Probably  tlie  most  convenient  way  of  dealing  with  feeble-minded  children  who  are 
blind,  and  feeble-minded  children  who  are  deaf,  will  be  to  send  them  to  some  institu- 
tion, already  existing  for  blind  or  deaf  children,  which  may  be  willing  to  open  a 
special  branch  for  the  reception  of  such  children  and  to  make  special  provision  for 
their  education. 
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III.— EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN. 

Number. 

80.  The  number  of  epileptic  children  appears  to  be  currently  estimated  at  1  per 
thousand,  excluding  epileptic  lunatics,  but  otherwise  including  all  cases,  mild  or  severe. 
This  agrees  with  the  result  of  Dr.  Warner's  inquiry,  in  which  he  found  101  children 
epileptic  out  of  86,378  attending  school,  or  '11  per  cent.,  and  with  the  result  of  our 
inquiries  made  through  the  inspectors  in  rural  districts,  who  found  27  children  epileptic 
out  of  29,446.  Of  those  afflicted  with  epilepsy,  one-sixth  are  estimated  to  be  severely 
afflicted. 

81.  Epilepsy  may  be  of  all  degrees  of  severity,  and  may  afi'ect  children  of  all  degrees 
of  mental  capacity  ;  but  little  difficulty  occurs  where  the  epilepsy  is  not  severe.  In  our 
inquiries,  made  through  the  Inspectors,  we  have  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  any  infor- 
mation as  to  epilepsy,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  its  occurrence  among  children  attending 
school.  The  fits  appear  rarely  to  occur  in  school,  partly,  perhaps,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  steady  employment  of  school  prevents  them  from  occurring.  When  the  fits  do 
occur,  the  parents  keep  the  children  away  from  school  until  they  are  well.  Dr.  Walmsley 
thinks  that  the  fits  are  alarming  to  ordinary  children,  and  that,  for  that  reason, 
epileptic  child  fen  should  not  be  sent  to  ordinary  schools.  Dr.  Colman  on  the  other 
hand,  has  a  difierent  opinion,  and  says  he  has  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  alarm 
caused  by  epileptic  fits  is  a  factor  seriously  to  be  taken  into  consideration-  There  is 
even  less  reason  to  suppose  that  the  sight  of  ordinary  epileptic  fits  are  specially 
alarming  to  defective  children  ;  and  the  only  consideration  to  be  taken  into  account  on 
this  score  is  the  possibility  of  injury  to  highly  sensitive  children  and  children 
pre-disposed  to  epilepsy. 

The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  best  means  of  providing  for  the  education  of 
epileptic  children  can  be  decided  almost  entirely  with  reference  to  the  interest  of  the 
epileptic  children  themselves. 

Blight  Epilepsy. 

Children  of  Normal  Intellect. 

82.  There  is  a  general  consent  among  the  witnesses  that  epileptic  children  of  normal 
intellect  should  be  left  in  the  ordinary  gchools  if  the  epilepsy  is  not  severe. 
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We  Lave  received  some  evidence  tliat  epileptic  cliildren  a.t  present  are  sometimes  Defective 
wrongly  excluded  from  the  ordinary  schools.    This  may  perhaps  be  due  to  unnecessary  Children. 
alarm  felt  by  the  teachers,  arising  from  ignorance  as  to  the  proper  treatment,  and  from 
fear  lest  the  children  should  come  to  some  harm  in  the  school  during  a  fit.    The  Code  tSei^all-s!' 
already  requires  that  no  child  should  be  excluded  from  the  school  except  on  reasonable 
grounds,  but,  unless  the  parent  complains  to  the  Education  Depai^tment,  there  is  no  way 
of  ensuring  that  the  children  are  not  wrongfully  excluded. 

We  recommend  that  epileptic  children  of  normal  intellect  should  be  left  in  ordinary- 
schools  if  the  epilepsy  is  not  severe,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  fits  are  not  frequent,  or 
violent  fits  do  not  occur  in  school ;  that  the  Department  should  hold  the  exclusion  of 
such  children  to  be  unreasonable ;  and  that,  if  necessary,  the  report  of  the  medical 
officer  as  to  the  frequency  or  violence  of  the  fits,  should  be  obtained  in  cases  which  are 
doubtful.  We  further  suggest  that  instructions  should  be  circulated  amongst  teachers 
of  ordinary  schools  for  the  treatment  of  epileptic  children,  and  we  subjoin  some 
instructions  for  the  purpose.  No  special  methods  are  necessary  for  the  teaching  of  Q.j^g].gji 
epileptic  children  in  ordinary  schools.  They  should  go  on  with  their  ordinary  work  435(3. 
and  should  be  well  occupied ;  and  the  teacher  should  be  careful  not  to  overstrain  them,  barrier, 

5259-60. 

Instructions  to  TeacJiers  as  to  Treatment  of  Ej^nleptic  GJdldren. 

83.  Children  known  to  be  subject  to  epilepsy  (the  attacks  of  which  are  commonly  designated  "Jits'^  sliould 
be  placed  in  the  schoolroom  in  such  a  position  that  they  can,  without  difficulty,  be  seen  by  the  teacher. 
L'nusual  dulness,  irritability,  twitching  of  muscles,  a  look  of  oppression  about  tlie  eyes,  complaint  of  head- 
ache, should  lead  the  teacher  to  suspect  the  possible  approach  of  a  fit,  and,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  without 
making  the  child  too  sensitive,  special  consideration  should  be  shown  to  the  pupil  as  regards  application  to 
lessons,  and  also  as  to  his  being  so  placed  as  not  to  hurt  himself  should  he  fall  in  a  fit. 

In  the  fully-developed  attack  the  child  loses  consciousness  completely,  and  falls  suddenly,  sometimes  giving  a 
wild  cry,  and  there  are  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs  and  features.  Sometimes  there  is  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  the  tongue  may  be  bitten,  so  that  the  foam  is  mixed  with  blood.  In  the  convulsive  stage  of  the  fit 
the  face  is  much  congested ;  afterwards  it  becomes  pale.  The  convulsed  muscles  afterwards  become  quite 
flaccid,  and  the  change  froui  one  state  to  the  other  looks  alarming,  but  is  not  dangerous.  Some  amount  of 
stupor,  or,  at  any  rate,  drowsiness,  follows  a  fit. 

Treatment. — Place  the  pupil  on  the  floor,  his  head  on  a  low  cushion,  where  he  cannot  hurt  himself  by 
the  convulsive  movements.  A  wooden  penholder  may  be  placed  between  the  teeth  to  prevent  injury  to  tlie 
tongue  by  biting.  At  once  loosen  all  tight  clothing,  especially  about  the  neck.  Nothing  can  be  done  to  stop 
the  convulsive  movements,  and  no  attempt  must  be  made  to  give  drink,  or  choking  may  result.  The  child 
must  simply  be  watched  till  he  comes  out  of  the  fit  and  with  the  precautions  indicated  above  there  is  little 
danger.  The  child  should  be  sent  home  under  proper  care,  for  a  period  of  stupidity,  sometimes  leading  to 
strange  conduct,  often  follows  the  fit. 

;:;;;^There  is  a  milder  form  of  epilepsy  (jjetit  nial)  which  manifests  itself  by  mental  confusion  with  some  slight 
muscular  twitchings  of  the  features,  a  screwing  up  of  the  eyes,  sometimes  a  drawing  of  a  deep  breath,  but  this 
form  is  attended  by  only  very  transient  loss  of  consciousness.  In  such  cases  care  should  be  exercised  not  to 
strain  the  child's  attention.  When  there  is  a  disposition  to  these  slighter  attacks  inattention  may  be  involuntary, 
due  to  mental  disturbance  from  epilepsy,  and  must,  therefore,  not  be  visited  with  punishment  or  severe  reproof. 


Epileptic  Children  who  are  also  Feeble-minded. 

84.  Many  epileptic  ciiildren  are  feeble-minded.    Where  special  classes  for  defective  4072"^'*^'^' 
children  exist,  it  is  usual  to  admit  slight  cases  of  epilepsy  to  them  ;  and  there  is  no  4327-9. 
evidence  that  inconvenience  has  been  caused    by  the  presence  of   feeble-minded  Gaskel], 
epileptics  in  special  classes.  443i~^^' 

We  recommend  that  epileptics  of  feeble  mind  should  be  treated  analogously  to  Verr'all 

epileptics  of  normal  intellect,  and  should  be  sent  to  special  classes  when  the  epilepsy  is  2315-7, 

not  severe.  I^'ile,  2508- 

84,When- 

GuiDEs  AND  Conveyance  op  Epileptic  Children  to  Ordinary  Schools  and  to 

Special  Classes. 

85.  School  Authorities  have  at  present  no  jDower  to  provide  guides  or  conveyance  for 
epileptic  children  to  ordinary  schools  or  to  special  classes.  We  recommend  that 
children  subject  to  epileptic  fits  should  be  examined  by  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Scliool  Authority,  and  that  if  they  are  certified  by  him  to  be  unable  to  journey 
unaccompanied  to  and  from  school  without  serious  danger  to  themselves,  the  School  23^3^1490 
Authorities  should  be  empowered  to  provide  guides  or  conveyance  for  them.  '  •  -  , 


Severe  Epilepsy. 

86.  Children  afflicted  with  severe  epilepsy  tend  to  become  insane ;  but  there  remaia 
the  small  number  (estimated  at  one  sixth  of  the  total)  who  are  afiiicted  with  severe 
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Ferrier, 
5259-64. 


Gaskell, 
4353-4-. 


epilepsy  and  are  not  insane.  SucL.  cliildren  at  present  commonly  do  not  atetnd  school, 
both  because  it  is  dangerous  for  them  to  go  through  the  streets  unaccompanied  by  a 
grown  person  and  because  of  the  disturbance  which  they  cause  in  school,  and  the 
refusal  of  the  schools  to -receive  them.  Inasmuch  as  employment  is  necessary  for  their 
well-being,  epileptic  children  who  are  absent  from  school  deteriorate,  Mr.  Gaskell  thus 
describes  such  children  : — 

"  By  far  the  worst  cases  that  we  have,  and  the  most  hopeless  cases — the  cases  that 
"  are  most  unfit  morally  and  mentally  in  any  way  to  be  at  the  colony — are  those  cases 
"  that  have  been  epileptic  from  childhood.  That  is  due,  generally,  but  not  always,  to 
"  the  fact  that  they  have  been  uneducated.  In  some  cases  they  have  been  educated,  but, 
"  usually  the  homo  conditions  of  an  epileptic  are  very  bad.  It  is  very  difficult  in  a 
"  poor  family  to  deal  with  an  epileptic.  Usually  he  is,  on  tbe  one  hand,  spoiled,  and 
"  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  the  family  hold  aloof  from  him.  He  becomes  often  more  or 
"  less  of  an  outcast,  and  feels  a  sense  of  aloofness  from  his  relations.  So  he  sufiers 
"  from  two  almost  opposite  things,  from  that  of  being  spoilt,  and  from  that  of  feeling 
"  himself  rather  an  outcast  and  a  pariah. 

"  The  want  of  education  intensifies  this  in  two  ways.  If  a  child  is  uneducated  it  causes 
"  him  to  be  more  at  home,  and  more  under  these  rather  bad  home  influences,  and  at 
"  the  same  time  it  leaves  his  mind  unoccupied,  and  I  think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt 
"  that  an  unoccupied  mind  is  the  very  worst  thing  for  epilepsy.  Certainly  we  find  that 
"  the  effect  of  occupation  at  the  colony  not  only  effects  an  improvement  as  regards 
"  their  disease,  but  it  improves  them  so  much  morally  and  mentally.  Usually,  when 
"  colonists  come  to  us,  they  have  a  thoroughly  downcast  look,  they  seem  utterly 
"  dejected  ;  they  seem  to  have  felt  that  they  have  always  been  in  a  dependent  position, 
"  and  the  occupation  at  the  colony,  and  the  feeling  that  they  have  something  to  do, 
"  takes  their  minds  off  this,  and  they  rapidly  assume  a  much  more  cheerful  look." 


Beach,  209, 
Lideett.  3806-2], 
Gaskell,  4338-42. 
Ferrier,  52.13-69, 
5283-6,  5353-4. 
Loch.  5457-9. 
Col  man,  60!)5- 
6100,  6197-6200, 
6103. 

Moberly,  3690-5, 


Certified  Homes  for  Epileptic  Children. 

87,  For  the  children  described  above  the  witnesses  agree  that  special  provision  should 
be  made,  Dr,  Beach,  Mr,  Lidgett,  Mr,  Gaskell,  Dr,  Ferrier,  Mr.  Loch,  Dr.  Colman,  and 
General  Moberly  are  all  of  this  opinion,  and  no  one  has  given  evidence  to  the  contrary 
eflfect. 

We  recommend  that  such  special  treatment  should  be  provided  in  homes  exclusively 
confined  to  children  sufi'ering  from  severe  epilepsy  ;  and  we  suggest  that  the  regulations 
as  to  age,  sex,  religious  teaching,  audit,  inspection,  size  of  homes,  powers  of  the 
Education  Department  to  approve  the  general  arrangements,  should  be  the  same 
generally  as  those  recommended  for  institutions  for  feeble-minded  children. 


Premises. 

88.  The  premised  should,  if  possible,  be  built  all  on  one  floor  so  as  to  avoid  the  use 
of  staircases. 

It  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  situated  in  the  country,  on  a  good  pervious 
soil.  We  subjoin  an  adaptation  of  the  building  rules  for  schools  for  blind  and  deaf 
children,  which  we  recommend  to  be  applied  to  homes  for  epileptic  children. 

The  IbllGwing  lulea  should  be  read  in  connexion  with  the  General  Eules  laid  down  la  Schedule  VII- 
of  the  Day  School  Code  as  to  drainage,  warming,  and  ventilation. 

Recreation  Grounds. 

SufBcient  playing  space  must  be  provided.  The  recreation  grounds  for  girls  and  boys  should  be  separate. 
There  slibuld  be  a  covered  gymnasium,  or  large  shed  open  on  one  side,  provided  with  ample  top  light  and  ridge 
ventilation,  v/hich,  under  supervision,  may  be  used  by  boys  and  girls  together, 

Scltoolrooms. 

The  area  of  schoolrooms  should  be  (as  a  rule)  not  less  than  20  square  feet  per  child,  and  the  cubic  contehtS 
■should  be  not  less  than  240  cubic  feet.  Their  position  should  be  on  the  ground  floor,  near  the  playground, 
"Where  boys  and  girls  are  taught  in  one  room,  the  exits  should  be  separate. 

Day  Hoojns. 

Theso  should  be  of  at  least  the  same  size  as  the  schoolrooms. 


Dininff  Rooms. 

These  should  be  of  sufficient  feisic  to  seat  each  child  comfortably,  with  space  for  the  passage  of  waiters. 
There  should  be  a  minimum  of  10  square  feet  per  child. 
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Dormitories.  E'pit,eptic 

The  minimum  width  should  be  18  feet,  the  minimum  area  should  be  50  square  feet  per  child,  and  the   

minimum  cubic  capacity  500  cubic  feet  per  child.    A  separate  bed  must  be  provided  for  each  child,  Avith 
sufficient  space  between  the  beds.    Windows  should  be  carried  up  to  the  ceiling  on  two  sides. 

A  dormitory  should  be  supervised  by  means  of  a  window  in  the  bedroom  of  the  officer  in  charge.  In  houses, 
or  homes,  having  small  bedrooms,  the  officer's  bedroom  should  be  closely  adjoining  on  the  same  Hoor,  and  the 
doors  of  the  bedrooms  shovdd  be  left  wide  open  at  night. 

]N"o  boys  over  nine  years  of  age  should  be  lodged  with  girls,  unless  the  dorm'itories  are  in  a  distinct  wing 
approached  by  a  separate  staircase. 

Boys  under  nine  years  of  age  may  be  louged  with  girls,  but  must  have  separate  sleeping  rooms. 

Each  teacher  sliould  fas  a  rule)  also  have  a  separate  room. 

SicJi  I?ooiiis, 

These  should  Le  separate  for  each  sex,  should  have  S.E.,  S.,  or  S.W.  aspect,  and  should  consist  of  two  rooms 
in  each  case— viz.,  one  for  the  patients  and  the  other  for  the  nurse,  with  facilities  for  cooking. 

A  detached  building  is  also  necessary  for  infectious  cases,  except  ia  t!ie  neighbourhood  of  a  hospital  to  ^vhich 
cases  can  be  readily  conveyed. 

Baths. 

These  should  be  supplied  with  hot  and  cold  Water,  and  should  be  sufEcient  to  enable  each  child  to  obtain  a 
bath  at  least  once  a  week  in  winter  and  twice  in  summer.  There  must  be  a  separate  towel  lor  each  child. 
Lavatory  basins  should  be  sutlicient  to  enable  each  child  to  wash  the  hands,  face,  and  upper  portion  of  the  body 
morning  and  evening.    IsTo  two  children  may  wash  at  once  at  the  same  basin. 

JLatrines. 

For  day. — The  provision  of  closets  should  be  10  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  boys,  together  with  a  urinal ;  and 
15  per  cent,  on  the  number  of  girls. 

For  night. — One  or  two  closets  should  be  provided  adjoining  the  dormitories,  but  disconnected  therefrom  by 
a  lobby  having  a  current  of  air  by  windows  on  two  sides. 

Staircases  and  Corridors. 

These  must  be  fireproof. 

Fire  Escapes, 

Where  only  one  staircase  exists,  or  where  the  dormitories  are  at  so'Jle  distance  from  the  staircases,  fire  escapes 
should  be  provided. 

Admission  of  Children^ 

89.  ]?or  the  admission  of  children  to  these  homes  it  will  be  necessary  to  define  the 
degree  of  epilepsy. 

We  recommend  that  children  shall  be  admissible  to  the  homes  upon  the  certificate 
of  the  medical  officer  to  the  School  Authority  that,  being  capable  of  benefiting  by 
education,  they  are  unfit,  by  reason  uf  epilepsy,  to  attend  the  ordinary  schools  or 
special  classes  for  defective  children.  It  would  be  well  also  that  to  this  certificate 
there  should  be  appended  a  note  that  the  causes  which  render  an  epileptic  child  unfit 
to  attend  ordinary  schools  or  special  classes  may  be  either  that  serious  danger  to 
itself  or  to  other  children,  or  serious  disturbance  to  the  work  of  the  school  would  be  Qj^gj^^i] 
caused  by  such  attendance.  4383-44::i0, 

Medical  Treatment. 

90.  The  Department  should  be  advised  that  the  arrangements  for  the  medical 
treatment  of  the  children  in  the  epileptic  homes  are  satisfactory. 

Elementary  Instruction. 

91.  No  special  forms  of  elementary  instruction  are  required  for  epileptic  children  of  Qaskel!, 
normal  intellect.    The  instruction  should,  as  nearly  as  possible,  resemble  that  of  an  4.361, 
elementary  school.    The  small  size  of  the  homes  will  almost  necessarily  involve  small  ^406-9. 
classes. 

Manual  Instyuction< 

92.  While  outdoor  occupation  is  particularly  desirable  on  account  of  the  health  of  Ferrier, 
epileptic  children,  outdoor  employment  is  not  the  most  promising  means  of  livelihood  5264. 
for  an  epileptic;  and  in  his  manual  training,  the  importance  of  fitting  him  to  earn  a  Giskell, 
living  should  always  be  kept  in  view.    The  object  should  be,  as  Dr.  Alexander  points  'i5iei-20. 
out,  to  find  the  vocation  for  which  the  child  may  be  fitted  or  inclined  ;  and  thus,  Alexander, 
in  choosing  suitable  manual  instruction,  the  three  conditions  will  be  that  the  instruc-  '''^'^2-3 
tion  shall  afford  proper  training  to  hand,  and  eye,  and  brain  ;  that  it  shall  have  for  its 

direct  object  to  fit  the  child  to  earn  a  living;  and  that  it  shall  tend  to  the  better 
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iiealtli  of  tlie  epileptic.  More  WgUy  skilled  forms  of  manual  training  than  those 
Y^rovided  for  feeble-minded  children  may  be  suitable  for  epileptics  ;  and  it  will  be 
necessary  to  guard  against  dangerous  tools  or  machinery ;  but  otherwise,  subject  to 
these  exceptions,  the  conditions  laid  down  for  manual  instruction  for  feeble-minded 
children  may  be  followed  in  the  case  of  epileptics. 

Cost  of  E'lnlpptic  Homes. 

93.  Miss  Cooper  estimates  the  cost  of  homes  for  the  feeble-minded  in  the  country 
at  20L  per  head  per  annum.  Epileptic  homes  will  cost  more,  owing  to  the  necessity 
of  constant  supervision  and  medical  treatment;  the  cost  of  the  epileptic  home  ac 
Chalfont  is  estimated  by  Mr.  Gaskell  at  per  head,  an  estimate  which  may  require 
to  be  increased,  if  proper  piwision  is  to  be  made  for  the  same  skilled  teaching  as  the 
children  would  receive  in  public  elementary  schools,  and  also  for  manual  instruction. 
Schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf  which  are  not  provided  by  School  Authorities  are  required, 
a.B  a  condition  of  being  certified,  to  find  not  less  than  one-third  of  the  annual  expenses 
of  maintenance  out  of  private  sources.  The  payments  of  parents  are  made  not  to 
the  institutions  but  to  the  School  Anthorities,  and  they  are,  therefore,  not  available 
ill  making  up  the  proportion  of  one-third  required  to  be  found  from  "  sources  other 
"  than  local  rates  or  moneys  provided  by  Parliament."  Conditions  requiring  a  pro- 
portion of  the  expenses  of  ordinary  schools  to  be  met  by  voluntary  contributions  have 
since  the  passing  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act  been  abandoned  in  day  schools 
by  the  repeal  of  section  19  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act  of  1876,  and  have  never 
existed  in  the  case  of  certified  industrial  schools  under  voluntary  management.  We 
know  no  sufficient  reason  why  any  such  requirement  should  be  made  in  the  case  of 
epileptic  homes. 

94.  School  Authorities  should  be  empowered  to  contribute  in  the  same  manner  and 
on  the  same  conditions  to  certified  epileptic  homes,  both  in  regard  to  provision  and 
maintenance,  as  to  certified  schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 

95.  The  provisions  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act  as  regards  parents'  con- 
tributions should  be  applied  to  the  case  of  epileptic  children  ;  and  a  similar  proviso 
should  be  added  saving  the  parents  from  any  disqualification. 

School  Authokities. 

96.  The  School  Auth  orities  having  power  to  provide  for  epileptic  children  should  be 
the  same  as  those  whom  we  recommend  for  dealing  with  feeble-minded  children,  that 
is  to  say,  those  constituted  under  section  4  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  1893. 

Powers  op  such  Authorities. 

97.  General  Moberly  recommends  that  School  Authorities  should  have  powers 
to  provide  homes  for  epileptic  children,  or  to  send  children  to  voluntary  homes. 
Mr.  Gaskell  is  of  the  same  opinion.  Mr.  Loch,  however,  thought  that  the  powers 
of  School  Boards  should  be  limited  to  maintaining  children  in  homes  provided  by 
voluntary  effort. 

We  recommend  that  School  Authorities  shall  (as  in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf 
children)  have  powers  both  to  provide  homes  and  to  contribute  to  the  cost  of  main- 
tenance and  education  in  voluntary  homes  on  such  terms  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be 
approved  by  the  Education  Department.  Powers  to  provide  guides  and  conveyance 
for  epileptic  children  to  ordinary  schools  should  be  also  given  as  already  mentioned. 
Powers  to  board  out  epileptic  children  are  not  required  ana  should  not  be  given. 

98.  As  to  conferring  upon  School  Authorities  the  power  of  sending  a  child  to  a 
certified  home  without  the  parents'  consent,  it  is  already  the  duty  of  the  School 
Authority  to  see  that  every  child  receives  efficient  instruction.  In  the  case  of  epileptic 
children  who  can  attend  the  ordinary  school,  School  Authorities  will  fulfil  this  duty  in 
the  ordinary  course,  and  will,  if  necessary,  provide  guides  or  conveyance.  If,  how- 
ever, the  epilepsy  is  such  that  the  child  has  to  be  excluded  from  the  ordinary  school, 
such  epilepsy  would,  under  present  conditions,  be  a  valid  excuse  under  the  byelaws 
for  leaving  the  child  without  instruction.  In  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  children,  the 
fa,ct  of  blindness  or  deafness  was  by  the  Acti  of  1893  expressly  declared  to  be  no 
excuse.  It  would  be  possible  to  extend  similar  legislation  to  epilepsy,  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  two  cases  are  not  exactly  similar,  inasmuch  as  the  only  available 
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form  of  instruction  provided  at  public  expense  for  children  prevented  by  epilepsy  from  Epileptic 
attending  ordinary  schools,  will  be  in  certified  homes  ;  whereas  day  classes  are  pro-  Children. 
vided  for  many  blind  and  deaf  childreo,  attendance  at  which  does  not  involve  the  child's 
separation  from  its  family. 

General  Moberly  points  out  the  importance  of  sending  epileptic  children  to  certified  Moberly, 
homes,  and  Mr.  Penn  Gaskell  thinks  that  the  School  Authority  should  be  empovfered  369i. 
and_  required  to  send  suitable  cases  to  certified  homes  without  the'^parent's  consent,  but  Giisicel], 
subject  to  safeguards ;  and  he  suggests  that  a  proper  safeguard  would  be  an  inquiry  4410-20. 
before  a  magistrate. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Gaskell,  subject,  however,  to  the  condition  that,  in  the  case  of 
epileptic  children  (as  in  the  case  of  the  enforcement  of  the  school  attendance  of  feeble- 
minded children  over  14),  the  School  Authority  should  have  discretion,  and  should  not 
be  required  by  statute  to  take  children  from  their  parents  in  order  to  send  them 
to  certified  homes.  They  should,  however,  have  the  power  to  do  so ;  and  if  the  parents' 
consent  is  not  given,  an  inquiry  should  be  held  before  a  magistrate  to  decide  whether 
the  child  is  unfit  to  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  school,  or  fit  to  bo  taught  in  a  certified 
home. 


Powers  of  the  Education  Department. 

99.  The  Education  Department  should  have  the  same  powers  of  compellino-  School 
Authorities  to  do  their  duty,  as  m  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  children.  The  Department 
would  not  be  concerned  with  deciding  whether  children  should  be  sent  to  certified  homes 
without  the  consent  of  parents,  this  not  being  included  amongst  the  duties  of  school 
authorities,  but  being  left  to  their  discretion.  The  Department  should,  however  be 
advised  that  all  the  children  under  treatment  in  the  home  are  suitable  cases  •  and 
School  Authorities  should  not  be  empowered  to  maintain  in  the  homos  children  whom 
the  Department  regard  as  unfit  for  such  treatment.  Every  School  Authority  should 
make  a  return  from  time  to  time  to  the  Education  Department  as  to  the  action  taken 
with  regard  to  epileptic  children. 

Repeal  op  Powers  op  Guardians. 

100  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeal  any  powers  now  possessed  by  guardians  m  regard 
to  epileptic  children.  jo  -  oj^aii-i 

Epileptic  Children  who  are  Eeeble-minded  (the  Epilepsy-  beia'g  severe). 

101.  We  have  recommended  that  feeble-minded  epileptics  should  be  admitted  to 
the  special  classes  unless  their  epilepsy  is  so  severe  as  to  make  them  unfit  for  such 
classes  It  is  to  be  desired  that  special  provision  should  be  made  for  feeble-minded 
epileptics  who  cannot  be  suitably  taught  in  the  special  classes.  For  the  present  we 
recommend  that  all  such  cases,  if  not  imbecile,  shall  be  treated  in  the  epileptic  homel' 
and,  m  course  of  time  some  classification  may  be  possible,  the  feeble-minded  children 
being  separated  from  those  of  normal  intellect.  Meantime  the  best  arrangements  iCt 
are  practicable  should  be  made  for  teaching  them  with  epileptics  of  normal  intellect 

Epileptics  otherwise  Afflicted. 

102.  Epileptic  children  who  are  blind,  deaf,  crippled,  or  otherwise  afflicted   must  Ga.kell 

If  the  epilepsy  is  severe  be  classified  and  treated  as  epileptics.    Their  preL^'in  43^7  4137- 
certified  schools  for  blind  or  deaf  children  would  be  daiigei'ous  both  to  othei  and^  o 
Lemselves,  and  even  If  the  managers  of  such  schools  w?re  wiUino-  to  reced  e  them  . 
they  could  not  provide  the  necessary  treatment.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  at  some  of 
the  epileptic  homes  arrangements  may  m  time  be  made  for  receivino-  epileptic  chMren 
so  afilicted,  and  giving  them  the  special  instruction  suited  to  their  affliction. 

IV.-SUMMARY  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS, 

103  We  now  proceed  to  sum  up  the  changes  which  we  have  recommpnrlp.^  .1  .  t  7 
according  to  th.  authority  by  wh/ch  they  caS  be  carried  o  Jt  th  T  o  ay  bv  ll^ 
Authonties  '       admmLstrativc  action  of  the  Education  Depakment  and  rf^heVcb'od 
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COjMMiTTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN: 


Jipilepi  ic  Legislation. 

Children.  ,  ^         inn-  mi 

— -  KM.  Legislation  is  recommenaecl  to  the  rollowmg  enect  : — 

^^1.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  School  Authority  to  make  such  arrangements  as  the 
Education  Department  may  approve  for  deciding  {a)  what  children  resident  in 
their  district,  not  being  imbecile,  are,  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical  defect, 
incapable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  in  ordinary  schools, 
(Ij)  what  children  are  unfit,  by  reason  of  severe  epilepsy,  to  attend  the 
ordinary  schools.  (Such  children  are  hereinafter  termed  respectively  defective 
and  epileptic.) 

(2.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  parent  of  any  child  who  may  be  required  by  the 
School  Authority  to  be  examined  for  this  purpose  to  cause  the  child  to  attend 
such  examination. 

(3.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  School  Authority  to  make  for  defective  ana  for 
epileptic  children  resident  in  their  district,  for  whose  elementary  education 
efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made,  such  special  provision 
as  is  in  the  opinion  of  the  Education  Department  necessary. 
(4.)  Such  provision  may  be  made  in  the  case  of  defective  children  : — 

(a  )  by  means  of  day  classes  certified  for  the  time  being  by  the  Education 
Department  as  special  classes  ; 

or 

(h.)  by  boarding-out,  subject  to  regulations  of  the  Education  Department, 
in  a  home  conveniently  near  to  a  special  class ; 

or 

(c.)  by  a  home  for  defective  children  certified  by  the  Education  Department, 
and  (in  the  case  of  epileptic  children), 

(d.)  by  a  home  for  epileptic  children,  certified  by  the  Education  Department. 

(5.)  Every  School  Authority  shall  be  empowered  either  to  establish  or  acquire,  and 
to  maintain  certified  homes  for  defective  and  for  epileptic  children,  or  to 
contribute,  on  such  terms  and  to  such  extent  as  may  be  approved  by  the 
Education  Department,  towards  the  establishment,  or  enlargement,  or 
alteration,  and  towards  the  maintenance  of  certified  homes. 

(6.)  The  School  Authorities  shall  be  the  same  as  those  constituted  under  section  4* 
of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  and  shall  have  the  same  powers  as  are 
defined  in  section  5  of  that  Act,  and  may  be  required  by  the  Education 
Department  to  contribute  to  other  School  Authorities  in  respect  of  children 
resident  in  their  district,  but  attending  special  classes  or  certified  homes 
in  another  district,  the  proportionate  cost  of  provision  and  maintenance  of 
such  special  classes  or  homes. 

(7.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  School  Authorities  to  provide  guides  or  conveyance 
either  to  ordinary  schools  or  to  special  classes  for  children  who  should 
attend  such  schools  or  classes,  but  are  unable  to  do  so  without  guides  or 
conveyance. 

(8.)  The  duties  of  School  Authorities  shall  not  extend  to  children  who  are  in  the 
charge  of  guardians. 

(9.)  Guardians  shall  contribute  to  School  Authorities  the  proportionate  cost  of  pro- 
vision and  maintenance  of  any  special  classes  attended  by  children  in  their 
charge. 

(10.)  For  defective  children  over  seven  years  of  age  in  places  where  special  classes 
are  within  reach  of  a  child's  home  (including  cases  where  a  guide  or  con- 
veyance is  necessary),  a  parent's  duty  to  cause  his  child  to  be  educated  shall 
be  extended  to  causing  it  to  attend  such  classes  ;  and  for  epileptic  children 
over  seven  years  of  age  the  School  Authority  may.,  if  they  think  fit,  apply  to 
a  magistrate  for  an  order  requiring  the  child  to  be  sent  to  a  certified  epileptic 
home,  and  upon  such  order  being  made,  the  parent's  duty  to  cause  his  child 
lo  be  educated  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  compliance  with  the  order. 

(11.)  In  the  event  of  a  School  Authority  failing  to  perform  their  duty  towards 
defective  or  epileptic  children,  the  Education  Department  may  proceed  as 
provided  in  the  case  of  failure  of  duty  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children 
Act,  section  6. 

(12,)  The  conditions  on  which  a  school  may  be  certified  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children  Act,  as  laid  down  in  section  7,  shall  be  applied  to  homes  for  defective 


*  Yov  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act  is  printed  as  an  Appendix  to  this  Keport. 
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and  for  epileptic  dLildreD,  except  tliat  no  requirement  shall  be  made  as  to  the  Recommen' 

proportion  of  the  expenses  to  be  defrayed  out  of  private  sources.  dations, 
(13.)  Special  classes  shall  be  treated  as  public  elementary  schools.  ' 
(14.)  Homes  for  defective  and  for  epileptic  children  shall,  as  regards  religious 

instruction,  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  section  8  of  the  Blind  and 

Deaf  Children  Act. 

(15.)  The  conditions  of  sections  9  and  10  (1)  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  as 
to  the  liability  of  the  parents  for  contributions  and  their  freedom  from  dis- 
ability or  disqualification,  shall  be  applied  to  defective  children  boarded  out  by 
the  School  Authority,  and  to  defective  and  epileptic  children  in  certified  homes. 

(16.)  The  period  of  compulsory  education  of  defective  and  of  epileptic  children 
shall  be  extended  to  such  age,  not  exceeding  16  years,  as  the  School 
Authority  in  each  case  think  fit. 

(17.)  School  authorities  shall  (if  not  already  required  to  do  so)  make  to  the 
Education  Department  such  returns  as  the  Department  require  ;  and  the 
Department  shall  make  to  Parliament  annually  such  reports  upon  their 
proceedings  with  regard  to  defective  and  epileptic  children  as  they  make 
under  section  14  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act. 

The  word  "  imbecile,"  as  used  in  the  first  paragraph  of  these  recommendations,  shall 
be  taken  to  mean  not  capable  of  receiving  proper  benefit  from  instruction  either  in 
ordinary  schools  or  in  special  classes. 

Action  of  Education  Department. 

105.  The  action  recommended  to  be  taken  by  the  Education  Department  is  as 
follows : — 

To  issue  minutes  as  to  the  arrangements  approved  by  the  Department  for  deciding 
what  children  are  defective  or  epileptic  ;  as  to  certifying  special  classes  ;  as  to  boarding 
out  defective  children ;  as  to  certifying  homes  {a)  for  defective  and  (&)  for  epileptic 
children;  and  as  to  the  scale  of  grants  (if  any)  ofiered  for  such  classes  and  homes,  and 
for  special  provision  in  ordinary  schools  for  defective  children. 

To  give  notice  requiring  the  provision  of  special  classes  where  they  are  necessary. 
To  consider  whether  a  Medical  Adviser  should  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it  should 
be  to  advise  the  Department  on  all  matters  arising  out  of  the  education  of  defective 
and  epileptic  children,  and  to  inspect  homes  and  classes  for  such  children  when 
required. 

To  issue  instructions  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  as  to  the  action  to  be  taken  by 
them. 


Duties  of  Inspectors. 

106.  Inspectors  should  be  required  to  attend  at  the  examination  of  children  reported 
to  be  defective,  to  inspect  and  report  upon  special  classes,  certified  homes,  and 
boarded-out  children,  to  report  any  cases  of  defective  children  improperly  attending 
ordinary  schools,  to  approve  arrangements  for  special  instruction  of  defective  children 
in  ordinary  schools  where  no  special  classes  are  available,  and  to  approve  annually 
teachers  of  special  classes. 

Duties  of  School  Authorities. 

107.  School  Authorities  should  be  required  to  appoint  medical  officers  to  advise  them 
as  to  the  discrimination  of  defective  and  epileptic  children.  Those  who  already  emplov 
niedical  ofiBcers  will  presumably  entrust  them  with  the  duty ;  and  those  who  do  not 
will  arrange  with  some  medical  man  to  be  their  officer  for  this  purpose.  School 
Authorities  will  furthermore  be  required  to  make  such  provision  as  may  be  necessary 
by  means  of  special  classes,  certified  homes,  boarding  out,  conveyance  and  guides,  and 
to  report  their  proceedings  annually  to  the  Education  Department. 


Duties  of  Managers. 

108.  Managers  of  ordinary  schools  should  be  required  to  report  to  the  School 
Authority  any  cases  of  defective  or  epileptic  children  in  their  schools,  and  in  places 
where  other  provision  is  not  made,  may  propose  some  special  arrangements  for  their 
instruction  in  ordinary  schools,  to  be  approved  by  Her  Majesty's  Inspector. 
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Recommen-  MiSCellanGOUS. 

—  '  109.  We  suggest  that  tlie  examination  held  by  the  School  Authority  should  be 
utilised  as  a  mode  of  admission  to  Darenth  and  similar  institutions,  and  that  this 
recommendation  shall  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  quarters  for  consideration. 

110.  Whether  or  not  Parliament  be  asked  to  legislate  with  a  view  to  giving  general 
effect  to  these  proposals,  no  doubt  some  special  assistance  would  be  looked  for  in  the 
shape  of  grants  from  the  Education  Department ;  but  we  understand  that  it  is  no  part 
of  our  dutj  to  make  specific  recommendations  on  this  head. 

111.  We  cannot  conclude  our  report  without  expressing  our  thanks  to  our  secretary, 
Mr.  Orange,  for  his  unvarying  attention  and  assiduity.  We  are  under  great  obligation 
to  him  for  his  very  able  assistance  throughout  our  investigations. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be. 

Your  Grace's  obedient  servants, 

T.  W.  SHARPE,  Ghah  'man. 

H.  F.  POOLEY 

A.  W.  NEWTON. 

G.  E.  SHUTTLEWORTH. 

WILLIAM  ROBERT  SMITH. 

E.  M.  BURGWIN. 

PAULINE  D.  TOWNSEND. 

H.  W.  Orange,  Secretary, 
7th  January  1898. 
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APPENDIX  I. 


Memorandum  giving  Examples  of  some  Physical  Defects  which  require  the  Methods  of 
Instruction  to  be  modified  in  the  case  of  Feeble-minded  Children. 

[Contributed  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  a  Member  of  the  Committee.] 


A. — Defects  in  Bodily  Development. 

1.  Head  small  (under  20  inches  in  circumference, 
with  contracted  forehead). 

2.  — Palate  bigli  and  narrow — or  cleft. 

E. — General  Constitutional  Defects  : 

I. — Feebleness  and  delicacy  denoted  by  deficiency 
of  spontaneous  movement  ;  anajm.ia  and  mal- 
nutrilion. 

Varieties. 

(a.)  Scrofulous  children.    (Indications  :  glan- 
dular aflFections,  inilamed  eyelids,  &c.) 


(i.)  Anffinlic  children.  (Pale  cheeks,  eyelid,'^, 
&c.) 

^  ■       N.B. — May  be  temporary  condition  after 
acute  illness. 

(c.)  Children  suiTering  from  heart  disease 
(often  congenital).  (Short-breathed.  Liable 
to  become  livid  on  exertion.) 

{d.)  Children  with  syphilitic  taint  (inherited). 
(Complexion  earthy.  Scars  around  mouth, 
squint,  and  defect  of  sight). 

(e.)  Cretinous  children.  (Dwarfs.  Slow  in 
response.    Characteristic  physiognomy.) 

(/.)  "  Mongol  type."  (Characteristic  physi- 
ognomy. Coar-se  skin,  oblique-set  eyes, 
deeply-furrowed  tongue,  &c.) 

II.  — Eickety  children.  (Bossy  skulls.  Bowed 
legs.  Bone.s  thickened  near  joints.  Pigeon- 
breast). 

III.  — Hydrocephalic  children.  (Eidarged  globular 
heads,  22  inches  and  upwards  in  circumference). 

IV.  — Epileptic  children. 

C. — Defects  of  Senses  :  '  " 

I. — Sensation. 

(1.)  Sensation  dull. 


(2.)  Sensation  abnormally  acute. 


Indications  for  Modifying  Instruction. 

Mental  powers  limited  by  size  of  brain  :  do  not  expect 
too  much. 

May  interfere  with  power  of  articulation :  judicious 
speaking  lessons  may  benefit. 


Avoid  overstrain,  physical  or  mental.  Lessons  and 
drill  suitable  for  average  "  defective  "  child  may  be 
excessive  for  such. 


Enlarged,  inflamed,  or  suppurating  glands  may  inter- 
fere with  freedom  of  muscular  movements. 

Inflamed  eyelids  and  eyes  require  care  as  to  use  of 
sight. 

Avoid  fatigue,  to  wliich  such  children  ai'e  specially 
prone. 


Avoid  excitement  and  hurry.  Such  a  child  is  best  at 
a  .separate  desk,  and  must  be  exempted  from  drill. 

Expect  only  poor  results  from  instruction,  and  do  not 
be  exacting,  as  brain  is  badly  nourished. 

Thyroid  treatment  (medical)  wonderfully  improves 
mental  and  physical  activity ;  but  ample  time  must 
be  allowed  for  instruction  to  .soak  into  such. 

Not  much  originality,  but  plenty  of  imitative  power. 
Instruction  must  be  modifled  accordingly. 


In  physical  exercises,  range  of  motion  may  be  limited 
by  bony  swellings.  Allow  for  this  in  movements 
of  drill. 


Do  not  push  instruction  too  fast;  there  is  risk  of 
exciting  fits  or  recrudescence  of  dormant  disease. 

Be  on  look-out  for  indications  of  fit.  {See  special 
instructions,  p.  31.) 

Teach  to  catch  bean-bags ;  grasp,  hold,  and  throw 
balls,  &c.  Exercise  in  discrimination  of  rough 
and  smooth  surfaces. 

Give  child  coarse  work  to  do,  e.g.^  hammering, 
gardening,  coarse  needlework. 
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II.  — Sense  of  Sight. 

Eye  Defects. 

(I.)  EiTors  of  refraction.     (Short  and  long 
sight.) 

(2.)  Inflammatory    conditions   (of   eyes  and 
eyelids). 

(3.)  Opacities  (superficial  or  of  lens). 

(4.)  Eye  movements. 

(a.)  Irregular.    (Oscillating  eyeballs  and 
squint.) 

ih.)  Defective.    (Eyes  not  moving  freely 

in  sockets.) 
(c.)  Uncontrolled. 

III.  — Sense  of  Hearing, 
(a.)  Ear  defects. 

(1.)  Temporary,  as  from  accumulated  wax  or 
discharge. 

(2.)  Permanent,  from  organic  disease  or  defect, 

(/a)  Deafness  from  obstruction  of  throat  or  nose. 
(Indicated  by  open-mouth  breathing  and 
causing  look  of  stupidity.) 

IV.  — Sense  of  Taste. 

V. — Sense  of  Smell.    (Blunted  or  perverted.) 

D. — Muscular  and  Nervous  Defects  ; 
(1.)  Loss  of  power.  (Paralytic.) 

(2.)  Lack  of  control. 

(a.)  Spasmodic.    (Finger  twitches,  &c.) 

(6.)  Involuntary  repeated  movements  of  small 

muscles  of  hands,  &c.  (Athetosis.) 
(c)  Hand  balance  bad  and  lingers  limp. 


((7.)  Want  of  balance   of  body,   shown  by 
unsteady  gait. 

(3.)  Spinal   distortions,   and   ungainly  postures. 
(&c.) 


To  be  corj'ected  by  appropriate  glasses.    Place  short- 
sighted children  to  front  of  class. 

Do  not  strain  eyes  with  fine  work  or  small  type. 
Should  be  known  and  allowed  for. 


May  be  improved  by  eye-drill  as  practised  at  Bradford 

Special  Classes. 
(Ruler  held  (I)  vertically,  (2)  horlzontallv,  about 

two  feet  in  front  of  pupil's  eyes,  and  moved  (1) 

from  side  to  side  and  (2)  np  and  down.). 
(Wandering   eyes   may   call  for  effort  on  part  of 

teacher  to  fix  attention  in  some  attractive  way.) 

Eemediable  by  syringing,  &c. 

Medical  advice  necessary. 

Place  child  near  teacher  for  instruction. 

Case  requires  oral  teaching  as  in  class  for  deaf. 

Eemediable  by  operation,  and  medical  advice  should 

be  sought. 
Place  child  near  teacher  for  instruction. 

l  Exercise  by  contrasting  impressions,  e.g.,  tasting 
/    salt,  white  sugar  ;  smelling  snuff,  coffee,  &c. 


Do  not  allow  disuse  of  weak  limb,  but  encourage 
child  to  use  it  as  far  aspracticable. 

Strengthen  powers  of  co-ordination  by  exercises 
involving  movements  with  a  purpose,  e.g.,  sticking 
pins  into  pin-cushions,  threading  beads,  putting 
puzzles  together,  picture-  perforating,  macrame  and 
other  work  requiring  carelul  adjustment  of  finders. 

Cultivate  use  of  band  by  exercises  in  grasping 
wands,  dumb-bells,  light  gymnastics,  £,nd  manual 
training  of  an  attractive  kind. 

Special  drill  required,  e.g.,  on  balancing-ladder  laid 
on  floor. 

In  acute  stage  of  spinal  affections,  Avhile  mischief  is 
in  progress,  gymnastic  exercises  may  do  harm  if 
inajjpropriate ;  medical  advice  necessary. 

Habitual  ungainly  postures  should  be  corrected  by 
free  movements  on  Ling's  system,  the  effect  being 
carefully  watched. 


N.B. — Military  drill,  consisting  ol  mere  imitative  movements,  performed  en  masse,  generally  inappi^opriate 
to  "defective  children,"  who  require  individualised  exercises,  and  are  more  prone  than  others  to  fatigue.  Signs 
of  this  should  be  carefully  looked  for. 
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APPENDIX  II. 


Elementaky  Education  (Blind  and  Deae  Childiien)  Act,  1893. 

r^fi  &  ^7  Vict  c  42.1  appointed  for  educ;itional  purposes,  and  until  such 

L  a  council  is  esfcaMished,  the  board  of  guardians,  or 

An  Act  to  make  better  Provision  for  the  Elementary  borough   council   or   urban    sanitary  authority, 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  in  England  appointing  a  school  attendance  committee  for  the 

and  Wales.                          [12th  September  1893.]  area,  acting  through  that  committee. 


Power 
to  make 
provision 
for  repi  e- 
sentatioii. 


Constitution 
of  school 
authority. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Queen's  most  Excellent  Majesty, 
by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Lords 
Spiritual  and  Temnoral,  and  Commons,  m  this  present 
Parliament  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the  same, 
as  follows : 

1  —(1.)  The  efficient  elementary  instimction  which 
under  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876,  a  parent 
must  cause  his  child  to  receive,  shall,  m  the  case  ot  a 
blind  or  deaf  child,  be  construed  as  including  instruction 
suitable  to  such  a  child,  and  the  fact  of  a  child  being 
blind  or  deaf  shall  not  of  itself,  except  m  the  case  ot  a 
deaf  child  under  seven  years  of  age,  be  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  not  causing  the  child  to  attend  school,  or  tor 
neglecting  to  provide  efficient  elementary  instruction 
foAhe  child. 

(2 )  In  the  case  of  a  blind  or  deaf  child,  the  fact 
that  there  is  not  within  any  particular  distance  from 
the  residence  of  the  cliild  any  public  elementary  school 
which  the  child  can  attend  shall  not  of  itselt  be  a 
reasonable  excuse  tor  not  causing  the  child  to  attend 
school,  (U-  for  neglecting  to  provide  efficient  elementary 
iuBtruction  for  the  child. 

2  —a.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  school  authority 
as  defined  by  this  Act,  to  enable  blind  and  deaf  children 
resident  in  their  district,  for  whoso  elementary  education 
efficient  and  suitable  provision  is  not  otherwise  made, 
to  obtain  such  education  in  some  school  for  the  time 
being  certified  by  the  Education  Department  as  suitable 
for  providing  such  education,  and  for  that  purpose 
either  to  establish  or  acquire  and  to  maintain  a  scnool 
ao  certified,  or  to  contribute,  on  such  terms  and  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  approved  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, towaids  the  establishment  or  enlargement, 
alteration,  and  maintenance  of  a  school  so  certified,  or 
towards  any  of  these  purposes,  and,  where  necessary  or 
expedient,  to  make  arrangements,  subject  to  regulations 
of  the  Education  Department,  for  boarding  out  any 
blind  or  deaf  child  in  a  home  conveniently  near  to  the 
certified  school  where  the  child  is  receiving  elementary 
education. 

(2.)  Provided  that  the  duty  of  a  school  authority 
under  this  section  shall  not  extend  to  children  who 
are — 

{a)  idiots  or  imbeciles  :  or 

(b)  resident  in  a  workhouse  or  in  any  institution  to 
which  they  hava  been  sent  by  a  board  of  guardians 
from  a  workhouse  ;  or 

(c)  boarded  out  by  guardians. 

(3.)  Where  a  school  authority  contributes  under  this 
section  to  the  establishment,  enlargement,  or  alteration 
of  a  certified  school  maintained  l)y  another  authority, 
the  terms  approved  by  the  Bducabion  Department  shall 
include  security  for  repayment  of  the  value  of  the 
contribution,  in  the  event  of  the  school  ceasing  to  bo 
certified. 

8.  The  terms  of  contribution  approved  by  the 
Education  Department  may  include  provision  for 
representation  of  the  contributing  school  authority  on 
the  governing  body  of  the  school  to  which  it  contributes, 
in  cases  where  such  representation  appears  to  the 
Education  Department  to  be  practicable  and 
expedient. 

4.  The  school  authority  for  the  purposes  of  this.  Act 
shall  be — 


5. — (1.)  For  the  performance  of  their  duties  under  Powers  acd 
this  Act  a  school  authority  may,  without  prejudice  to  expenses 
any  other  powers,  exercise  the  like  powers  as  may  be  authority, 
exercised  by  a  school  board  for  the  provision  of  school 
accommodation  for  their  district,  and  the  consent  of 
the  Education  Department  to  the  exercise  of  the  power 
of  borrowing  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  may  be  given 
in  any  case  in  which  the  exercise  of  that  power  appears 
to  the  Department  expedient. 

(2.)  The  expenses  of  a  school  authority  under  this 
Act  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  fund  applicable  to  their 
general  expenses,  or,  where  the  school  authority  are  a 
board  of  guardians,  out  of  a  fund  to  be  raised  out  of  the 
poor  rate  of  the  parishes  for  which  the  school  attendance 
committee  of  the  board  act,  according  to  the  rateable 
value  of  each  parish. 

(3.)  Two  or  more  school  authorities  may  combine  for 
the  performance  of  their  duties  under  this  Act,  and, 
subject  to  the  ])rovisions  of  this  section  as  to  expenses, 
section  fifty-two  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  33&3,j,vi3t 
1870,  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  such  combination  c.  75. 
as  if  each  school  authority  wore  a  school  board,  and 
the  enactments  relating  to  the  audit  of  school  board 
accounts  shall  apply  as  if  any  joint  body  of  managers 
appointed  in  pursuance  of  this  sub-section  were  a  school 
board. 

(4.)  The  Puljlic  V/orks  Loan  Commissioners  may,  on 
the  recommendation  of  the  Education  Department, 
lend  any  money  required  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
by  a  school  authority  on  the  security  of  the  fund, 
applicable  to  the  expenses  of  this  Act,  and  every  such 
loan  shall  be  repaid  within  a  period  not  exceeding  lifty 
years,  and  shall  bear  sujli  rate  of  interest,  not  less  than 
three  and  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum,  as  the  Treasury 
may  authorise  as  being  in  their  opinion  sufficient  to 
enable  the  loan  to  be  made  without  loss  to  the 
Exchequer. 

6.  If  the  Education  Department  are  satisfied,  after  Provision 
such  inquiry  and  such  notice  to  a  school  authority  or  in  case  of 
to  a  committee  of  the  authority  as  they  think  expedient,  Jf/jt" f,y^ 
that  the  school  authority  or  a  committee  ol  the  authority  school 
have  failed  to  perforin  their  duty  under  this  Act,  the  authority. 
Education  Department  may  cither — 

(1.)  proceed  in  manner  directed  by  section  twenty-  39  &  40  Yict. 
seven  of  the  Elementary  Education  Act,  1876;  or  c.td. 

(2.)  order  that  the  school  authority  pay  to  anj^  certified 
school  specified  in  the  order  towards  the  ex])enses 
of  any  particular  child  at  the  school,  such  annual 
or  other  sum  as  may  be  fixed  by  order  of  the 
Department,  and  any  sura  so  ordered  to  be  joaid 
shall  be  a  debt  to  the  school  from  the  school 
authority. 


(a)  for  an 
board 


area  under  a  school  board,  the  school 


(fc)  for  an  area  not  Under  a  school  board,  any  district 
council  established  for  the  local  government  of 
the  district  comprising  that  area  under  an _  Act  of 
the  present  or  any  future  session  of  Parliament, 
acting  through  a  committee  of    that  council 


Conditions 
and  effect 
of  grant  of 
certificate 
to  school 
for  blind 


7. — (1.)  A  school  shall  not  be  certified  by  the 
Education  Departm.eiit  as  suitable  for  ^jroviding 
elementary  education  for  blind  or  deaf  children — ■ 

(a)  if  it  is  conducted  for  private  profit ;  nor 

{h)  unless  it  is  either  managed  hy  a  school  authority,  or  deaf 
'  or  the  annual  expenses  of  its  maintenance  are,  to  ''l"''^-'^"- 
the  extent  of  not  less  than  one-third,  defrayed  out 
of  sources  other  than  local  rates,  or  moneys  provided 
by  Parliament,  and  are  audited  and  published  in 
accordance  with  regulations  of  the  Education 
Department ;  nor 

(c)  unless  it  is  open  at  all  times  to  the  inspection  of 
Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of  Schools  and  of  any 
visitors  authoiised  by  any  school  authority  sending 
children  to  the  school ;  nor 

{d)  unless  the  requirements  of  this  Act  are  complied 
with  in  the  case  of  the  school. 

(2.)  Every  school  so  certified  (in  this  Act  referred  to 
as  a  certified  school)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  certified 
efficient  school  within  the  meaning  of  the  Elementary 
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Education  Act,  1876,  and  for  the  purposes  of  section 
eleven  of  that  Act  may,  in  the  case  of  a  blind  or  deaf 
child,  be  treated  as  if  it  were  a  public  elementarj 
school. 

(3.)  A  certificate  granted  in  pursuance  of  this  section 
shall  be  annual.  ;       .    .  ,, 

(4.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section  -thei-e  sliall  be 
included  in  local  rates  any  sum  received  under  this' 
Act  by  a  school  authority  from  a  parent  and  applied 
towards  the  general  expenses  of  the  school  authority. 

8.  — (1.)  If  and  so  far  as  the  school  which  a  Child  is 
required  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  to  attend  is  not  a 
public  elementary  school,  it  must,  in  all  matters 
relating  to  the  religious  instruction  and  observances 
of  the  child,  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  rules 
applying  to  industrial  schools,  except  that  references 
in  tlie  Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  the  rules  made 
under  it,  to  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  be  construed 
as  references  to  the  Education  Department ;  and  any 
school  authority  may  provide  and  maintain  for  the 
pii.rposes  of  this  Act  a  school  so  conducted. 

(2.)  Every  rule  made  under  this  section  shall  be 
forthwith  laid  before  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 

f3.)  In  selecting  a  school  under  this  Act  the  school 
authority  shall  be  guided  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866,  and  if  a  child  is  boarded 
out  in  pursuance  of  this  Act,  the  school  authority  sball, 
if  possible,  arrange  for  the  boarding  oat  being  with  a 
person  belonging  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the 
child's  parent. 

(4.)  Where  a  child  is  required  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  to  attend  any  school,  the  child  shall  not  be 
compelled  to  receive  religious  instruction  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  parent,  and  shall,  so  far  as  practicable^, 
have  facilities  for  receiving  religious  instruction  and 
cttending  religious  services  conducted  in  accordance 
with  the  parent's  persuasion,  which  shall  be  duly 
registered  on  the  child's  admission  to  the  school. 

9.  — (1.)  Where  a  school  authority  incur  any  expense 
under  this  Act  in  respect  of  any  blind  or  deaf  child,  the 
parent  of  the  child  shall  be  liable  to  contribute  to-^s^ards 
the  expenses  of  the  child  such  weekly  sum,  if  any,  as, 
regard  being  had  to  the  provisions  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Act,  1891 .  may  be  agreed  on  between  the 
school  authority  and  the  parent,  or,  if  the  parties  fail 
to  agree,  as  may,  on  the  a.pplication  of  either  party,  be 
settled  by  a  court  c  f  summary  jurisdiction,  and  any  sum 
so  agreed  on  or  settled  may,  without  prejudice  to  any 
other  remedy,  be  recovei'ed  l)y  the  sclaool  authority 
summarily  as  a  civil  debt. 

(2.)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  authority  to 
enforce  any  order  made  under  this  section,  and  any  sum 
received  by  a  school  authority  under  this  section  may 
be  applied  by  the  school  authority  in  aid  of  their 
general  expenses- 

(3.)  A:  court  competent  to  make  and  order  under 
this  section  may  at  any  time  revoke  or  vary  any  order 
so  made. 

10.  — {!,)  The  parent  of  a  blind  or  deaf  child  shall  not, 
by  rfeafeon  of  any  payment  made  under  this  Act  in 
respect'  of  the  child,  be  deprived  of  any  franchise, 
righf  j'  or  privilege, 'or  be  subject  to  any  disability  or 
disc^liiilificatioii. 

(2.)  Payments  under  this  Act  shall  not  be  made  on 
condition  of  a  child  attending  any  certified  school  other 
than  such  as  may  be  reasonably  selected  by  the  parent, 
nor  refused  because  the  child  attends  or  does  not  attend 
any  particular  certified  schoo^. 

11.  For  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary  Education 
Acts,  1870:to  1891,  a  blind  or  deaf  boy  or  girl  shall  be 
deemed  IQ  be  a  child  until  the  age  of  sixteen  years; 
and  tie  period  of  compulsory  education  shall,  in  the 
case  of  such  a  child,  extend  to  sixteen  years,  and  the 
attendance  of  such  a  child  at  school  may  be  enforced 
as  if '  ife  were  required-  by  byelaws  made  under  the 
Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891;  and  any 


such  child  shall  not,  in  pursuance  of  any  such  byelaws, 
be  entitled  to  total  or  partial  exemption  from  the 
obligation  to  attend  school. 

12.  Nothing  in  any  Act  of  Parliament  shall  prevent  Grants  h-om\ 
the  Education  Department  from  giving  aid  from  the  ^}J,^ey 
parliamen,tary  grant  to  a  certified  school  in  respect  of  towards 
education  given  to   blind  or  deaf  children  to  such 

amount  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  be  directed  by  ^nd  deaf 
or  in  pursuance  of  the  minutes  of  the  Education  ohildreu. 
Department  in  force  for  the  time  being. 

13.  — (1.)  As  from  the  first  day  of  July  one  thousand  Repeal  of 
eight  hundred   and  ninety-four   so    much    of    any  ''°^r^(jf;^ns 
enactment  in  force  at  that  date  as  empowers  boards  of  to  send 
guardians  to  send  blind  or  deaf  children  to  school  shall  ^'in^l  "i' 
be  repealed,  except  as  to  children  who  are —  chiidren  to 

(a)  idiots  or  imbeciles  ;  or  school 
(&)  resident  in  a  workhouse  or  in  an  institution  to 

which  they  have  been  sent  by  a  board  of  guardians 

from  a  workhouse  ;  or 
(c)  boarded  out  by  guardians. 

(2.)  Provided  that,  where  any  blind  or  deaf  child  with 
respect  to  whom  the  powers  of  guardians  cease  in 
pursuance  of  this  section  is  on  the  first  day  of  July  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-four  relieved  in  any 
institution  by  a  board  of  guardians,  the  child  shall 
continue  chargeable  as  if  tliis  Act  had  not  passed, 
until  the  expiration  of  six  months'  notice  to  be  given 
by  the  guardians,  if  they  think  fit,  to  the  school 
authority  of  the  district  from  which  the  child  was 
sent. 


14.  The  Education  Department  shall  annually  lay  Report  to 
-     -    —  .  _i     - .  be  laid 

before 
}'arliament. 


before  both  Houses  of  Parliament  a  report  of  their 
proceedings  under  this  Act  during  the  preceding  year, 
and  in  that  report  shall  give  lists  of  the  schools  to 
which  they  have  granted  and  refused  certificates  under 
this  Act  during  the  year,  with  their  reasons  for  each 
such  refusal. 

15.— (1.)  In  this  Act—  Irterpreta- 
^   '  tion  of 

The  expression  "  blind  "  means  too  blind  to  be  able  terms, 
to  read  the  ordinary  school  books  used  by  chil- 
dren ; 

The  expression  "  deaf"  means  too  deaf  to  be  taught 
in  a  class  of  hearing  children  in  an  elementary 
school  ; 

The  expression  "  school"  includes  any  institution  in 
which  blind  or  deaf  children  are  boarded  or  lodged 
a&  well  as  taught,  and  any  establishmeni;  for 
boarding  or  lodging  children  taught  in  a  certified 
school  ; 

The  expression  "  elementary  education  "  may  include 
industrial  training,  whether  given  in  the  school 
which  the  child  attends  or  not ; 

The  expression  "  maintenance  "  includes  clothing; 

The  expression  "  expenses,"  when  used  in  relation 
to  a  child,  includes  the  expenses  of  and  incidental 
to  the  attendance  of  the  child  at  a  school,  and  of 
and  incidental  to  the  maintenance  and  boarding- 
out  of  the  child  while  so  attending;  and  the 
expenses  of  conveying  the  child  to  or  from  the 
school ; 

Other  expressions  have,  unless  the  contrary  intention 
appears,  the  same  meaning  as  in  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  1870  to  1891. 

(2.)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  a  child  resident  in 
a  school  or  boarded  out  in  pursuance  of  this  Act  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  resident  in  the  district  from  which  the 
child  is  sent. 


16.  This  Act  shall  not  extend  to  Scotland  or  Ireland. 


Extent  of 
Act. 


17.  This  Act  shall  come  into  operation  on  the  first  Commence- 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety-  °^ 
four. 

18.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Elementary  Educa-  Shcrt  title, 
tion  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  and  shall  be 
read  with  the  Elementary  Education  Acts,  1870  to 
1891. 
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Foreign  Powers  so  far  as  they  relate  to  Commerce  and  Navigation,  &c.,  &c.  By  Sir  Edward  Hertslet,  K.CB, 
&c.,  &c.   Vols.  I.  to  XIX,    (Vol,  VI.  is  out  of  print.)  Price  i 5s.  each 

State  Papebs,  British  and  Foreign.  Vol.  80,  General  Index  (chronologically  and  alphabeticallv  arranffedl 
to  Vols,  65  to  79.   (1873  to  1888.)   Vol.  81.  1888-1889.   Vol.  82.  1889-1890.   Vol.  83.  1890-1891 

Price  10s.  each. 

Board  of  Trade  Joornal,  of  Tariff  and  Trade  Notices  and  MiBcellaneons  Commercial  Information.  Published 
on  the  I5th  of  each  Month.   Price  6<l.   Index  to  Vols.  1  to  14.    July  1886  to  June  1893.   And  to  Vols  XV 
XX.   July  1893  to  June  U896.  Price  Is.  6^. 

Kew,  Boyal  Botanic  Gardens :—Bnlletins  of  MiBcellaneonB  Information.    Volume  fir  1896,    Price  3«. 
Monthly  pars,  1897,  price  id. 

Liq,nor  Licensing  Laws  Commission.   Minutes  of  Daily  Evidence.  Price  (per  day)  2d, 
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SALE  OF  GOVERNMENT  PUBLICATIONS. 


The  ander-mentionod  Firms  hava  baen  appointed  sole  Agents  for  the  wkle  of  Q-overnmont  Publications, 
including  Farliamentafy  Seports  and  Papers,  Acta  of  Parliament,  Seoord  Office  Publications,  &o.,  Ac,  and  all 
8U3h  worka  can  be  purchased  from  them  either  directly  or  through  retail  booksellers,  who,  under  the  provisiona 
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lif  ENGLAND:— 

For  all  publications  exeepUng  Ordnance  and  Gkelogical  Maps,  the  Hydrographioal  Works  of  the  Admiralty, 

and  I^atent  Office  Publications : — Msssss.  Etss  ahb  Spqixisvoodx,  East  Harding  Street,  E.C. 
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Patent  Office  Publications  are  sold  at  the  Patent  Office. 


For  aU  pubUcationB  etie^tmg  the  Hydrographical  Works  of  the  Admiralty  and  Patent  Office  Publications. 
IN  SCOTLAND:— MsssBS.  Sows  MENeras  &  Co.,  12,  Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  9B,  West  Nile  Street, 
Glasgow. 

IN  IBELAND :— Mzssbs.  HoDaas,  Fieais,  &  Co.,  Ldoxei),  104,  Grafton  Street,  Dublin. 
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FtAUe  Omeral,  Session  1897.   With  Index,  Tables,  &o.,  Ac.   Hoy.  8vo.   Cloth,  Price  3«. 

Second  Bevised  Edition.   By  authority.  Vol.  I.  A.D.  1235-1713.   Vol.  II.   A.D.  1714-1800.   Vol.  ni. 
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issue. 
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[0.  8606.]   Statistical  Tables  relating  to  Colonial  and  other  possessions  of  the  United  Kingdom.   Part  XXI. 

Years  1891-92-93.  Price  5«.  6d. 

[0.  8655.]    West  India.    Royal  Cammisiion.    Reporb  of  Commission.  Price  28.  8d. 

[C.  8656.]   Ditto.   Vol.  I.   Proceedings,  Evidence,  &c.  Price  Is.  9d. 
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[C.  8698.J    Explosives.    Testing  Coal  Mines.    Report  of  Departmental  Committee  on.  Price  8d. 
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H.O.,  No.  376.   1897.    Foreign  Import  Duties  in  force  January  1898.    Returns  of.  Frice  Is.  9d. 

Mines.   Reportg  of  2er  Majesty's  Inspectors  for  the  Year  1896,  with  Summaries  of  the  Statistical  portion 

under  the  provisions  of  the  Coal  Mines  Regulation  Act,  1887;  Metalliferous  Mines  Regulation  Acts, 

1872-1875  ;  Slate  Mines  (Gunpowder)  Act,  1882,  Districts  Nos.  1  to  13  (complete).  Price  6s.  2d. 

Mines  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  List  of,  for  1896.  Price  2s.  lid. 
QHABRrES.  Do.  do.  do.  do.  Price  3«. 
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and  the' Declared  Value  of  the  Articles. 

Tbade  Repoetb  of  the  British  Colonies,  with  information  relative  to  population  and  general  condition. 

Tbads  Sepoexs  by  Her  Majesty's  Representativos  in  Foreign  Countries,  and  Reports  on  Commercial  and 
General  Interests. 

The  Proceedings  of  Parliament  in  public  and  private  business,  published  daily    House  of  Lords,  Price  Id. 
per  4  pp. ;  House  of  Commons,  Id.  per  8  pp. 


State  Trials,  being  Reports  of  the  Chief  State  Trials  yhieh  have  taken  place  between  1820  and  the  present 
time  published  under  the  supervision  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  : — 

Rov.  8vo.  Half  cloth.  Vol.  1. 1820-1823.  (1888.)  Vol.  II.  1823-1831.  (1889.)  Vol.  IH.  1831-1840.  (1891.) 
Vol.  IV.  1839-1843.  (1892,)  Vol.  V.  1843-1844.  (1894.)  Vol.  VI.  1844-1848.  (1895.)  Vol.  VII.  1848- 
1850.   (1896.)  Price  10«.  each. 

Challenger,  H.M.S.  A  Report  on  the  Scientific  Results  of  the  voyage  of,  during  the  years  187^1876,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  George  S.  Nares,  R.N.,  F.R.S.,  and  Captain  Frank  Turle  Thomson,  R.N.  Prepared  nuf'er 
the  superintondenco  of  the  late  Sir  C.  Wyvilla  Thomson,  Knt.,  F.B.S. ;  and  now  of  John  Murray,  Ph.D., 
V.P.R.S.B.   Complete  in  Fifty  Voluraofi.  Price  lOlZ.  15s. 
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ALPHABETICAL   LIST   OF  WITNESSES, 


*^  An  analysis  of  the  evidence  of  each  witness  loill  be  found  in  the  Index  under  the 

name  of  the  icitness. 


Witness. 


Description. 


Subject  of  Evidence. 


Fagre. 


AiKT,  Mr.  Osmund 

Alois,  Mr.  Thomas 

Alexandek,  Dr.,  M.D., 

F.II.C.S. 
Anderson,  Mrs.  - 

Beach,  Dr.  Fletcher, 
M.B.,F.R.C.P.,  London 


Blackmore,  Miss  M.  M. 
Cattle,  Miss  E.  - 
Chard,  Mr.  W.  B. 
Colman,  Dr.  - 


CoLviLL,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Cooper,  Miss  F.  A. 

Curret,  Mr.  W.  E- 

Dale,  Miss  Gertrude  - 

DiBBEN,  Mr.  H.  F. 

Du  Port,  Rev.  C.  D., 
M.A. 

Perrier,   Dr.    Davj  d, 
F.B,.S, 

Fisher,  Mr.  A.  B. 

Galton,  Sir  Douglas, 

F.R.S. 
Gaskell,  Mr.  G.  ]'enn  - 

Harris.  Mr.  F.  D.,  M.B., 

D.P.H. 
Harrison,  Mr.  H.  E.  B. 

HoATSON,  Miss  M. 

Hodge,  Miss  M.  - 

E    98300.    Wt.  20352. 


H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Birming- 
ham District. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Tower 
Hamlets  District. 

Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Maghull  Home  for  Epileptics. 

Teacher  at  Hugh  Myddelton  spcicial 
classes. 

Physician  to  the  Epileptic  Colony, 
Chalfont,  and  to  the  West  End 
Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and 
Paralysis,  and  late  Medical 
Superintendent  of  the  Darenth 
Schools  for  Imbecile  Children. 

Headmistress,  St.  Michael  and  All 
Angels'  School,  Woolwich. 

Teacher  at  Hugh  Myddelton  special 
classes. 

Correspondent   for   special  classes 
under  School  Board  for  London. 
Assistant    Physician   to  National 
Hospital  for  Epilepsy,  and  to  the 
Sick  Children's  Hospital,  Great 
Ormond    Street,    and    to  the 
Epileptic  Colony,  Chalfont,  and 
Lecturer  at  the  Training  College 
for  Secondary  Teachers  in  con- 
ne^fion    with    the    College  of 
Preceptors. 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Guild- 
ford District. 
Secretary  of  National  Association 
for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of  the 
Feeble-minded. 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  West 

Lambeth  District. 
Member   of  Birmingham  School 
Board. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Croydon 
District. 

H.M.  Chief  Inspector  of  Schools, 

East  Central  Division. 
Professor  and  Physician  to  King's 
College  Hospital ;  physician  to 
the  National  Hospital  for  the 
Paralysed  and  Epileptic. 
H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Ply- 
mouth District. 


Secretary  of  the  National  Society 
for  the  Employment  of  Epilep- 
tics. 

Assistant  Medical  -Officer  to  the 
School  Board  for  London. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Liver- 
pool District. 

Headmistress  of  the  Darenth  School 
for  Imbecile  Children. 


Special  classes  in  Birmingham 

Defective  children  in  the  Tower 

Hamlets. 
Education  of  epileptic  children 

(written  statement). 
Hugh  Myddelton  special  classes 

Medical  advice 


Defective  children  in  ordinary 
schools. 

Hugh  Myddelton  special  classes 
Special  classes  in  London 
Medical  advice 


Defective    children   in  rural 

districts. 
Homes  for  the  feeble-minded  - 


Defective    children    in  West 

Lambeth. 
Special  classes  in  Birmingh  am 

Defective   children   in  rural 

districts. 
Defective   children    in  East 

Lambeth. 
Medical  advice 


Defective  children  in  Plymouth 
Inquiries  by  scientific  bodies  - 
Education  of  epileptics 

Special  classes  in  London 

Defective   children    in  large 

towns. 
Education  at  Darenth 

German  schools  for  defective 
children. 


223-230 
89-94 
248 
78-86 
6-17 


55-57 
78-86 
47-55 
180-185 


199-210 
94-100 

216-217 
73-78 
199-210 
210-215 
150-154 

223-230 
176-180 
122-131 

40-47 
223-230 

58-67 
23 i -236 
a  2 


iv 


Witness. 


Description. 


Subject  of  Evidence. 


Holm,      Mr,  John, 
F.R.O.S.E.,  M.KO.S. 

Howard,  Mr.  W.  - 


Kerr,  Mr.  James,  M.A., 
M.D. 

Knollys,  Mr.  W.  E.  - 


XiDGETT,  Rev.  J.  S. 

Loch,  Mr.  C.  S.  - 

Major,  Mr.  H.  - 

Mann,  Mr.  T.  D. 

Martin,  Rev.  I.  I. 

MoBERLY,  Major-General 
F.  J. 

Newton,  Mr.  A.  W. 


Nottingham  School 
Board  (Clerk  to  the). 
PooLEY,  Mr.  H.  F. 


Price,  Mr.  Arthur  W. 
Rose,  Rev.  John  H.*  - 
.Sbwell,  Miss  - 


Shuttle  worth.  Dr. 
i  G.  E. 


Stnge,  Rev.  F.,  M.A.  - 
Tait,  Dr.  Edward 
Van  Praagh,  Mr.  W.  - 

Verraxl,  Miss  A. 

Walmsley,  Mr.  F.  H., 
M.D. 

Warner,  Mr.  Francis, 
M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 

Whenman,  Miss  Rosa  - 

Willis,  Mr.  J.  A. 


Late  Examiner  in  Physical  Educa- 
tion for  the  School  Board  for 
London,  &c. 

Superintendent  of  Visitors  for  the 
Marylebone  Division  of  School 
Board  for  Loudon. 

Medical  Superintendent  to  the 
Bradford  School  Board. 

Chief  Inspector  a,nd  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board. 

Warden  of  the  Bermondsey  Settle- 
ment, Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  St.  Olave's  Union  Infir- 
mary, and  Chairman  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton. 

Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organiza- 
tion Society. 

Inspector  of  the  Leicester  School 
Board. 

Clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board. 

Member  of  Bristol  School  Board  - 

Vice-chairman  of  School  Board  for 
London. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Green- 
wich District,  and  a  Member  of 
the  Committee. 


Senior  Examiner  in  the  Education 
Department,  and  a  Member  of 
th(!  Committee. 

Manager  of  Broad  Street  Board 
School  and  the  Highway  Group. 

Vicar  of  Clerkenwell,  and  a  Mana- 
ger of  Hugh  Myddelton  School. 

Warden  of  the  Women's  University 
Settlement  in  Southv.^ark,  and  a 
Manager  of  the  Pocock  Street 
special  classes. 

Late  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots 
and  Imbeciles  of  the  Northern 
Counties,  Lancaster,  and  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Committee. 

Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Eastern  Division. 

Medical  Adviser  to  Aubert  Park 
Home. 

Principal  of  the  Training  College 
for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  Fitzroy  Square. 

Member  of  Brighton  School  Board 

Medical   Officer   of  the  Darenth 

School  for  Imbecile  Children. 
Physician  to  the  London  Hospital  - 

Teacher  at  Hugh  Myddelton 
special  classes. 

H.M.  Inspector  of  Schools,  Brent- 
ford District. 


Physical  exercises  for  defective 
children. 

School  attendance  of  defective 
children. 

Special  classes  at  Bradford 

Powers  of  local  authorities 


Powers  of  guardians  - 

106-112 

Voluntary  agencies  and  legis- 
lation. 

Special  classes  at  Leicester 

1  ^  '5—1  fi9! 

133-139 

Provision    for    imbeciles  at 

Darenth. 
Special  classes  in  Bristol 

167-176 
142-149 

Special  classes  in  London 

100-106 

Premises  and  statistics 

239-241 

Special  classes  at  Nottingham 

(written  statement). 
Administration  of  the  Blind 

and  Deaf  Children  Act. 

186-189 

Special  classes  in  London 

J.I70— i.l7t/ 

Hugh  Myddelton  special  classes 

131-133 

Charitable  work  amongst  de- 
fective children, 

Definitions  of  terms  - 

1-6 

Defective  children  in  Hackney 

236-239 

Homes  for  feeble-minded 

139-141 

Feeble-minded  deaf  children  - 

163-167 

Special  classes  at  Brighton 

67-73 

Darenth  and  medical  advice  as 

to  defective  children. 
Medical  advice :  statistics 

112-122 
25-39 

Hugh  Myddelton  special  classes 

78-86 

Defective   children   in  rural 
districts. 

199-210 

MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE 
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Mr.  H.  W.  Obange  (Examiner,  Education  Department),  Secretary 


The  Terms  of  Reference  to  the  Committee  are  as  follows 

To  inquire  into  the  existing  systems  for  the  education  of  feeble-minded  and  defective  children  not  under  the 
charge  of  guardians,  and  not  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and  to  advise  as  to  any  changes,  either  with  or  without 
legislation,  that  may  be  desirable. 

To  report  particularly  upon  the  best  practical  means  for  discriminating  on  the  One  hand  between  the 
educable  and  non-educable  classes  of  feeble-minded  and  defective  children,  and  on  the  other  hand  between 
those  children  who  may  properly  be  taught  in  ordinary  elementary  schools  by  ordinary  methods  and  those  who 
should  be  taught  in  special  schools. 

To  inquire  and  report  as  to  the  provision  of  suitable  elementary  education  for  epileptic  children,  and  to 
advise  as  to  any  changes  that  may  be  desirable. 


Dr.  Gboege  Edwaes  Shuttlewoeth  (a  Memher  of  the  Committee)  examined. 


1.  {Chairman.)  You  were  head  of  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum,  I  believe  ?— I  was  Medical  Superintendent  for 
23  years  of  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  Idiots  and 
Imbeciles  of  the  Northern  Counties,  and  I  was  before 
that  Assistant  Medical  Olficer  at  the  Earlswood  Asylum 
for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles. 

2.  Would  that  term  idiots  and  imbeciles  "  include 
the  feeble-minded  and  defective  children  who  come 
Avithin  our  inquiry  ?— I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
asylums  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  include  children  of 
that  class  amongst  their  inmates,  for  the  reason  that 
till  recent  years  there  was  no  kind  of  provision  made  for 
the  education  of  mentally  defective  children  elsewhere. 

3.  In  what  proportion  were  the  feeble-minded  children 
to  the  imbeciles  and  idiots  ?— I  am  scarcely  able  to  speak 
accurately  without  reference,  but  I  should  say  that 
probably  about  10  per  cent,  might  be  included  under 
the  term  of  "feeble-minded"  in  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum. 

4.  Who  were  taken  in  against  your  rule?- -No, 
E  98300. 


according  to  rule,  the  term  imbecile  oeiug  supposed  to 
include  these  feeble-minded  children. 

5.  But  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  (tliere  are,  of  course, 
several  Acts  of  Parliament)  they  are  now  separated  ? — 
1  think  hardly  by  Act  of  Parliament.  The  idiot  asylums 
are  now  imder  a  separate  Act  of  Parliament  called  the 
Idiots  Act,  1886  ;  and  the  only  qualification  for  the 
admission  of  a  child  to  such  an  institution  is  a  certificate 
signed  by  a  medical  man  to  the  efl'ect  that  eo  and  so — 
shall  I  give  you  the  actual  words  ? 

6.  I  think  it  will  be  best  to  give  us  the  actual  words  ? 
— The  form  of  medical  certificate  required  previous  to 
the  admission  of  a  child  into  an  asylum  registered  under 
the  Idiots  Act  is  as  follows  :  "I,  the  undersigned,  A. By, 
"  a  person  registered  under  the  Medical  Act,  1858.  and 
"  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  medical  profession, 
"  certify  that  I  have  carefully  examined  CD.,  an 
"  infant  \or  of  full  age],  now  residing  at  , 
"  and  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  ihe  said  CD.  is  an 

idiot  [or  has  been  imbecile  from  birth,  or  for 
"  years  past,  or  from  an  early  age],"  each  of  these 
phrases  after  the  word  '•  or  "  being  alternative. 

A 
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Dr.  E.  7.  Each  medical  officer  putting  his  own  interpretation 
SImttleworth.    Oil  the  word  "  idiot "  ? — Quite  so  ;  and  if  you  will  allow 

  me  to  finish  tb  e  form — ' '  and  is  capable  of  receiving  benefit 

10  Feb.  1897     "  from  [the  institution  (describing  it)],  registered  under 

 "  the  Idiots  Act,  1886";  and,  as  you  say,  these  words 

allow  any  medical  man,  not  necessarily  the  medical 
ofiicer  of  an  asyJum  but  any  medical  practitioner  what- 
ever, to  place  his  own  construction  on  the  word  idiot 
or  imbecile  there  used,  and  also  to  form  his  own  opinion 
as  to  whether  so  and  so  would  receive  benefit  from 
being  in  an  institution. 

8.  Then  it  is  more  incumbent  upon  us  to  have  some 
clear  ideas  as  to  what  the  meaning  of  the  term  is  now  ? 
— I  think  so. 

9.  I  will  now  read  the  memorandum  which  you  and 
Dr.  Smith  have  been  good  enough  to  prepare  at  the 
request  of  the  Committee  : — 

Memoeandum  on  Definitions  oi?  Terms. 

Idiots, 
Imheciles, 
Feeble-minded,  and 
Defective  Children. 

One  of  the  earliest  definitions  of  an  idiot  is  that 
contained  in  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (Book  I., 
p.  302),  and  is  as  follows  : — "An  idiot,  or  natural  fool, 
"  is  one  that  hath  no  understanding  from  his  nativity, 
"  and  therefore  is  by  law  presumed  never  to  attain 
"  any."  This  definition  is.  however,  qualified  by  the 
statement  closely  following  it  (p.  304) : — "A  man  is  not 
"  an  idiot  if  he  has  any  glimmering  of  reason,  so  that 
"  he  can  tell  his  parents,  his  age,  or  the  like  common 
"  matters."  Sir  E.  Coke's  definition  of  an  idiot  is  "  one 
"  who  from  his  nativity,  by  a  perpetual  infirmity,  is 
"  non  compos  mentis."    And  in  1652  in  1  Fitzherbert 

Natura  JBrevium,"  583  (Shelford),  we  find  published 
another  legal  definition  in  the  following  terms  : — "  He 
"  that  shall  be  said  to  be  a  sot  and  idiot  from  his  birth 
"  is  such  a  person  who  cannot  count  or  number  twenty 
"  pence,  nor  tell  who  was  his  father  or  mother,  nor 
"  how  old  lie  is,  so  as  it  may  appear  that  he  hath  no 
"  understanding  or  reason  what  shall  be  for  his  profit, 
"  or  what  for  his  loss  ;  but  if  he  have  suflicient  under- 
"  standing  to  know  and  understand  his  letters,  and  to 

read  by  teaching  and  information,  then  it  seems  he  is 
"  not  an  idiot." 

Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke,  in  their  standard  work  on 
Pypchological  Medicine  (p.  162).  adopt  a  modification 
of  Esquirol's  definition,  representing  "  idiocy  as  a 
"  congenital  deficiency  of  the  mental  powers." 

Dr.  W.  W.  Ireland,  in  his  book  on  Idiocy  and 
Imbecility  "  (p.  1),  defines  idiocy  as  "  mental  deficiency, 
"  or  extreme  stupidity,  depending  upon  malnutrition 
"  or  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  occurring  either 
"  before  birth  or  before  the  evolution  of  the  mental 
"  faculties  in  childhood." 

Imhecility. 

Dr.  Ireland  goes  on  to  state  that  "  the  word  imbecility 
' '  is  generally  used  to  denote  a  less  decided  degree  of 
"  mental  incapacity  (than  does  idiocy)." 

Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke  remark  with  regard  to  the 
term  Imhecility  (op.  cit.  p.  174):  "Some  writers  have 
' '  restricted  the  use  of  this  term  to  the  loss  of  mental 
' '  power  supervening  in  infancy,  others  have  applied  it 
' '  indifferently  to  a  congenital  and  infantile  condition  ; 
' '  but  all  agree  in  employing  the  term  to  denote  a  minor 
"  degree  of  mental  deficiency  than  idiocy." 

In  the  Eeport  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind, 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  we  find  the  following  :— 

651.  "There  is  no  clear  line  separating  idiots  and 

imbeciles  ;  it  is  merely  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of 
"  kind.  Idiocy  means  a  greater  degree  of  deficiency, 
"  and  imbecility  means  a  lesser  degree  of  such  deti- 
"  ciency." 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Eoyal  Commissioners,  in 
the  recommendations  to  their  Eeport,  refer  to  "  educable 
imbeciles  "  and  their  appropriate  training.  But  they 
also  refer  to  feeble-minded  children  as  a  distinct  class, 
requiring  to  be  separated  for  purposes  of  instruction 
from  ordinary  scholars  in  public  elementary  schools. 
{8ee  Eecommendations,  p.  cvi.  Eeport  of  the  Eoyal 
Commissioners  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.) 
The  term  defective,  as  applied  to  children,  has  a  somewhat 
indefinite  range,  and  may  be  held  to  include  all  forms 
both  of  bodily  and  mental  defect. 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  term  imbecile,  as  denoting 
a  degree  of  weakness  of  mind  less  than  idiot,  was  for  the 
first  time  legally  adopted  in  the  Idiots  Act,  1886,  which 
states  (m  its  17th  clause)  that  "idiots "or  "imbeciles" 


do  not  include  lunatics,  and  "lunatic"  does  not  mean 
or  include  idiot  or  imbecile. 

Eeviewing  the  various  acceptations  of  the  terms  under 
discussion,  it  would  appear  that  idiot  in  its  full  legal 
sense  (as  laid  down  by  Blackstone,  Coke,  and  others),  is 
not  properly  applicable  to  those  capable  of  any  sort  of 
improvement  by  educational  processes,  and  as  a  de- 
scriptive term  had  better,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  be 
disregarded  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  of  the 
Departmeatal  Committee.  Moreover,  it  wiU  be  found 
practically  convenient  as  a  concession  to  the  sentiment 
of  relatives,  to  use  the  term  imbecile  as  covering  (besides 
the  higher  grades)  the  lower  grades  of  mental  defect, 
so  that  all  children  who  may  be  found,  by  the  disci-imi- 
native  tests  concerning  which  information  is  sought, 
"  not  capable  of  being  educated  so  as  to  become 
"  self-supporting,"  may  be  designated  imbecile,  and 
as  such  recognised  as  fit  subjects  for  such  institutions 
as  Darenth  or  the  so-called  "Asylums  for  Idiots." 

With  regard  to  the  term  feeble-minded,  we  quote  the 
following  extract  from  the  report  on  "  The  feeble-minded 
Child  and  Adult,"  published  by  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  in  1893  (p.  xvi).  "The  terra  feeble-minded  is 
"  used  to  signify  a  lesser  degree  of  mental  weakness, 
"  while  imbecility  and  idiocy  represent  the  more  marked 
"  degrees  of  the  malady.  In  America  the  word  is  often 
"  used  as  equivalent  to  '  idiots  '  and  '  imbeciles.'  Thus 
"  the  Massachusetts  Home  was  formerly  a  school  for 
"  idiotic  and  feeble-minded  youths  ;  now  the  latter 
"  term  alone  is  used.  And  in  France,  as  for  instance 
"  at  the  John  Bost  Asylums  at  La  Force,  'idiotes, 
"  '  imbeciles,  ou  faibles  d'esprit,'  are  classed  together. 
"  The  definition  may  be  vague,  but  for  practical 
"  purposes  it  is  sufficient."  And  it  may  be  well  to 
note  in  this  connexion  that  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  at 
Lancaster,  the  official  description  of  Avhich  is  the 
' '  Asylum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  of  the  Northern 
Counties."'  has  adopted  on  the  title  page  of  its  Annual 
Eeport  that  of  "  The  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum  for  the  Care, 
"  Education,  and  Training  of  Idiotic,  Imbecile,  and 
"  Weak-minded  Children  and  Young  Persons."  This 
institution  is  a  registered  hospital  under  the  Lunacy 
Acts,  specially  registered  under  the  Act  of  1886  as  an 
institution  for  idiots  and  imbeciles. 

Dr.  Shuttleworth  has,  in  Iiis  book  on  Mentally-Defi- 
cient Children  (p.  15),  suggested  that  the  use  of  the  term 
"mentally  feeble"  in  preference  to  that  of  "feeble 
minded,"  whicli  from  its  comprehensive  use  in  America 
is  open  to  ambiguity.  The  terms  "  mentally  excep- 
tional," "feeble  gifted  mentally,"  and  other  euphemisms 
may  be  discarded  as  tending  to  confusion. 

In  conclusion,  some  judicious  observations  by  Dr.  C. 
Mercier  in  his  book  on  "  Sanity  and  Insanity,"  may 
usefully  be  quoted  as  setting  forth  in  clear  language  the 
various  grades  of  mental  weakness.  ("  Sanity  and 
Insanity,"  p.  287  seq.). 

' '  In  weakness  of  mind  there  is  every  degree.  At  one 
end  of  the  scale  is  the  person  who  is  not  quite  up  to  the 
average,  who  was  in  a  lower  class  at  school  than  others 
of  his  age  .  .  .  ;  who  is  incapable  of  entei-taining 
ideas  of  a  moderate  degree  of  abstractness  or  complexity 
.  .  .  .  Beneath  this  class  come  those  who  are 
recognised  as  being  definitely  "  deficient "  ;  as  being  not 
merely  below  the  average,  but  below  the  normal — as 
being  more  or  less  imbecile.  The  line  that  divides  the 
dull  or  weak-minded  man  from  the  imbecile  is  the 
ability  to  earn  a  living.  .  .  The  distinction  between 
imbecility  and  idiocy  is  less  clearly  marked.  All  agree 
that  the  latter  is  a  more  intense  degree  of  the  same 
defect  as  the  former,  but  there  is  no  precise  criterion  by 
which  the  one  can  be  distinguished  from  the  other.   .  . 

"  It  is  obvious  that  when  an  individual  fails  to  reach 
the  full  development  of  the  race,  the  failure  will  be  first 
noticed  in  tlie  activities  that  are  left  over  after  the 
livelihood  has  been  gained ;  hence  we  find  that  in  the 
first  degree  of  weakness  of  mind  the  individual  is  able  to 
earn  his  own  livelihood,  but  that  when  this  is  done  his 
energies  are  exhausted  

' '  In  the  next  degree  of  weakness  of  mind — in  imbecility 
— the  standard  of  activity  has  sunk  one  degree  lower. 
The  imbecile  is  unable  to  earn  his  own  livelihood.  That 
is  the  test,  and  that  is  the  criterion  of  imbecility.  .  . 
He  cannot,  unassisted,  adapt  himself  to  what  I  have 
termed  his  vital  environment.  His  activities  are  not 
sufficiently  developed,  and  this  degree  of  deficient 
development  is  imbecility. 

"  In  idiocy  the  deficiency  is  still  greater.  The  imbecile 
fails  to  adapt  himself  to  his  vital  environment,  he  fails 
to  complete  the  second  step  in  his  intellectual  develop- 
ment ;  but  he  surmounts  completely  the  first  step,  that 
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•whicli  enables  him  to  adapt  himself  to  his  physical 
environment.  He  can  be  trusted  to  go  out  by  himself 
■without  running  the  risk  of  being  knocked  down  by 
passing  vehicles.  He  can  be  trusted  to  cut  his  own  food 
without  cutting  his  fingers.  But  the  idiot  fails  to  etfect 
even  these  simple  adjustments  to  his  circumstances.  He  is 
not  only  incapable  of  earning  his  own  living — of  adapting- 
himself  to  his  vital  environment  —but  he  is  incapable  of 
preserving  himself  from  the  risks  of  physical  harm  that 
are  present  in  his  ordinary  physical  environment." 

We,  therefore,  recommend  that  for  the  purposes  of 
this  inquiry  the  word  imbecile  be  applied  to  all  children 
who,  by  reason  of  mental  defect,  are  incapable  of  being 
educated  so  as  to  become  self-snpporting ;  and  the  term 
will  thus  include  all  children  certifiable  under  the 
Idiots  Act,  1886. 

We  recommend  that  the  word  feeble-minded  be 
applied  to  children  who  are  too  mentally  defective  to  be 
properly  taught  in  ordinary  elementary  schools,  but  not 
so  defective  as  to  be  imbecile  in  the  sense  explained 
above. 

The  word  defective,  as  limited  in  the  terms  of  reference, 
will  thus  include  both  feeble-minded  children  and  also 
children  who  come  within  this  category  by  reason  of 
physical  defect  or  delicacy. 

G.  E.  Shuttlewokth. 
February  1897.  William  E.  Smith. 

You  liave  given  us  in  this  paper  several  definitions  of 
idiocy;  have  you  a  preference  for  one  over  the  other,  or 
would  you  have  a  definition  of  your  own  to  give  us  ? — 
There  is  a  definition  which  I  am  prejiared  to  accept. 

10.  I  see  your  conclusions  come  on  the  second  page 
as  regards  idiots  ? — But  I  think  on  the  first  page  we 
have  two  definitions  of  idiocy :  that  representing  idiocy 
as  a  "congenital  deficiency  of  the  mental  powers" 
is,  of  course,  the  simplest. 

11.  Where  is  that  ? — That  is  in  the  second  paragraph. 
The  first  paragraph  is  devoted  to  certain  legal  definitions, 
going  back  to  Blackstone  and  Sir  E.  Coke ;  the  first 
medical  definition  is  taken  from  Bucknill  and  Tuke  in 
the  second  paragraph,  and  a  second  definition  Ijy 
Dr.  Ireland  defines  idiocy  as  "mental  deficiency,  or 
"  extreme  stupidity,  depending  on  mal-nutrition  or 
"  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  occurring  either 
"  before  birth  or  before  the  evolution  of  the  mental 
"  faculties  in  childhood  "  ;  that,  I  think,  is  a  very  good 
definition. 

12.  With  regard  to  the  last  paragraph,  '  *  before  the 
"  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties  in  childhood,"  does 
that  fix  any  particular  date  or  age  ;  what  age  do  you 
think  they  begin  to  be  evolved  ? — Of  course  they  are  in 
process  of  being  evolved  in  a  normal  child  from  the 
earliest  age,  but  I  suppose  that  Dr.  Ireland  would  say 
he  means  by  this  phrase,  "  the  evolution  of  the  mental 
faculties,"  the  date  at  which  a  normal  child  is  able 
to  perceive  things  and  name  them. 

13.  But  not  to  reason  upon  them.  I  want  to  get 
some  clear  idea,  if  we  ca  n,  what  classes  to  exclude  ? — 
That  is,  of  course,  entirely  a  question  of  degree.  I 
suppose  the  mere  process  of  recognising  the  mother 
is  a  process  of  reasoning,  and  that  comes  very  early 
with  a  normal  child. 

14.  It  is  a  process  of  association,  but  scarcely  of 
reasoning,  is  it? — Then  the  knowing  that  another 
person  is  not  his  mother ;  I  suppose  that  would  be,  at 
any  rate,  the  beginning  of  reasoning. 

15.  We  are  getting  out  of  our  depth,  perhaps,  but 
that  applies  to  animals  as  well,  does  it  not  ?— Yes. 

16.  Then  I  think,  after  all,  there  is  no  clear  definition 
—exclusive  definition — to  be  obtained? — No,  I  think 
not. 

17.  What  is  the  best  definition  for  us  to  adopt  ? — I 
think  I  would  take  that  (just  quoted)  of  Dr.  Ii-eland's 
as  really  covering  the  case  along  with  the  one  that 
"  follows  it,  viz. : — that  "the  word  Imbecility  is  gene- 
' '  rally  used  to  denote  a  less  decided  degree  of  mental 
"  incapacity  (than  does  idiocy)." 

18.  Allowing  those  definitions  to  stand  then,  what 
tests  would  be  applied  by  an  ordinary  person,  other 
than  a  medical  man,  for  the  purpose  of  deciding  or 
helping  him  to  decide  upon  the  exclusion  of  a  child  ? — 
I  suppose  an  ordinary  person,  if  he  or  she  had  to  deal 
with  a  child,  say  seven  years  of  age,  would  proceed  to 
ask  the  child  questions,  and  if  the  child  could  not 
answer  in  the  sensible  way  that  an  ordinary  normal 
child  of  seven  does,  he  would  conclude  that  there  was 
either  extreme  stupidity  or  some  degree  of  mental 


deficiency.    I  am  speaking  of  an  ordinary  person — not     -D''-  G,  E. 
a  medical  man.  Shuttlewnrth. 

19.  Quite  so,  we  want  to  get  an  ordinary  test,  but       -p^^  i897 

that  you  say  would  include  both  extreme  dullards  and   '_  

imbeciles? — There,  I  think,  it  is  again  a  question  of 

degree,  one  shading  into  the  other  very  much. 

20.  It  seems  to  point  to  this,  that  we  shall  never  have 
any  very  clear  conclusive  definition,  because  there  must 
be  a  good  many  children  on  the  border  line,  which 
must  be  determined  by  experience  ? — Yes,  that  is  jny 
opinion  certainly. 

21.  How  long  would  that  experience  be ;  would  it 
vary  with  individuals  ? — I  think  it  does  ;  I  think,  as  a 
rule,  one  could  form  an  opinion  in  six  months,  but 
frequently  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  a  longer 
period  than  that.  I  mean  in  the  case  of  a  child  being 
put  under  some  form  of  instruction,  probably  six 
months  might  be  taken  up  in  the  child  adapting  itself 
to  its  suiToundings,  and  another  six  months  would  be 
required  before  one  could  test  his  capacity  in  a  trust- 
worthy way. 

22.  It  comes  to  this  pretty  much,  that  an  ordinary 
person  can  distinguish  a  feeble-minded  or  defective 
child,  but  it  requires  some  experienced  person  to  detect 
the  lower  class  of  imbecile  or  idiot? — No,  I  do  not 
think  I  quite  said  that.  You  asked  me  how  would  an 
ordinary  person  proceed.  I  endeavoured  to  set  forth 
how  an  ordinary  person  would  probably  proceed,  but 
I  do  not  put  that  forth  as  a  scientific  way  of  proceeding  ; 
I  think  there  is  a  scientific  way  of  proceeding  both  with 
regard  to  defective  and  feeble-minded  children,  and 
also  with  regard  to  the  imbecile  and  idiot. 

23.  Do  you  not  think  that  an  ordinary  person  could 
detect  a  feeble-minded  child  ?— I  think  an  ordinary 
person  might  suspect  it,  but  I  do  not  think  he  or  she 
could  be  sure  of  it  with  the  same  degree  of  certainty  as 
a  trained  and  scientific  observer  could  be  sure  of  it. 

24.  What  I  wanted  to  get  at  was  this :  would  a 
teacher  in  a  school,  after  three  or  four  months  experi- 
ence in  a  school,  be  able  to  j)oint  to  a  child  as  unable  to 
keep  pace  with  the  other  children  ? — I  think  so.  Of 
course,  that  would  be  the  result  of  experience  with  the 
child  after  three  or  four  months,  but  there  are  so  many 
conditions  on  which  feeble-mindedness  depends  that  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  for  scientific  and  physical  disciimin- 
ation  after  that  as  to  whether  the  child  is  to  be 
denominated  feeble-minded. 

25.  In  all  cases  a  medical  certificate  will  be  necessary  to 
discriminate  ? — That  is  my  opinion.  I  mean  that  the  con- 
ditions of  the  feeble-mind  are  so  mixed  up  with  physical 
conditions  that  it  is  important  that  a  person  who  has 
been  trained  to  discriminate  between  various  abnoiiual 
physical  conditions  should  have  the  decision  as  to  the 
state  of  the  child. 

26.  [Mr.  Fooley.)  I  should  like  to  ask,  do  you  go  so 
far  as  to  say  that  before  a  child  is  separated  from 
ordinary  children  as  feeble-minded,  you  think  there 
should  be  a  medical  certificate  ? — Decidedly ;  I  am 
strongly  of  that  opinion. 

27.  Which  do  you  think  is  of  the  most  importance — 
which  would  you  jjut  first — the  medical  certificate  or 
the  evidence  of  the  teacher  who  tried  to  teach  the  child, 
say,  for  six  months  p — I  should  put  tlie  evidence  of  the 
teacher  as  information  which  is  essential  for  the  medical 
man  forming  his  opinion  upon  the  child  ;  but  I  should 
also  think  it  most  important  that  a  person  with  medical 
training  should  look  at  the  child  as  a  whole,  not  only  at 
what  he  or  she  may  be  able  to  do  in  the  school,  but 
also  at  the  reason,  the  physical  reason  (if  a  physical 
reason  exists)  why  that  condition  of  things  should  be. 
It  has  been  proved  pretty  conclusively,  on  the  exami- 
nation of  a  large  number  of  children,  that  I  was  going 
to  say  nearly  all,  but  at  any  rate  a  very  considerable 
proportion  of  them,  have  inherent  physical  defects, 
defects  in  make  and  nutrition,  defects  in  muscular  and 
nervous  action,  and  all  those  are  matters  which  would 
lead  one  to  discriminate  between  perhaps  mere 
temporary  stupidity  and  dulness,  and  actual  mental 
defect  amounting  to  feeble-mindedness. 

28.  Then  it  comes  to  this,  that  a  certain  proportion 
of  children  are  found  by  observation  to  have  some 
physical  sign  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  nearly  all  of  them 
to  a  skilled  eye  have  a  physical  sign  which  denotes, 
and  goes  along  with,  feeble-mindedness. 

29.  But  in  many  cases  is  not  that  physical  sign  one 
that  could  just  as  easily  be  detected  by  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  children  as  by  a  medical  man  ? — Yes,  if  the 
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mining  whether  a  particular  child  is,  or  is  not,  feeble- 
minded— that  is  to  say  one  of  the  children  about  whom 
we  have  to  inquire  for  the  purposes  of  this  Committee 
— the  opinion  of  the  medical  man  is  as  important  as 
the  opinion  of  the  teacher  ? — I  say  it  is  more  important 
My  idea  is  that  the  teachers'  opinion,  unless  it  is 
founded  on  a  physiological  basis,  ought  not  to  be 
exclusively  acted  upon. 

81.  Not  exclusively  ? — Not  exclusively.  I  think  both 
teacher  and  medical  man  ought,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
to  have  a  voice  in  the  discrimination  of  such  a  child,  but 
if  you  ask  me  which  I  consider  has  tiie  most  important 
part  in  the  determination,  I  should  say  the  medical 
man — a  medical  man,  of  course,  who  has  had  experience 
in  that  particular  line  of  practice  and  of  work ;  I  do 
not  mean  any  medical  man. 

32.  [Miss  Townsend.)  Should  you  give  any  weight 
or  greater  weight  to  the  opinion  of  the  parents  who 
know  the  child's  home  life,  or  to  that  of  the  teachers 
who  see  it  only  at  school,  that  is  to  say,  together  with 
the  medical  man  ? — I  think  it  is  most  important  that 
the  medical  man  should  have  information  from  both 
sources,  from  the  home  and  also  from  the  teachers ;  and 
I  have  do  doubt  it  would  be  the  case,  that  the  teacher 
would  inform  herself  of  the  circumstances  of  the  child's 
home  life,  which  would  have  a  very  considerable 
influence  upon  the  appearance  of  the  child  in  school, 
I  mean  tliat  a  child  who  comes  from  an  unwholesome 
squalid  habitation,  where  it  is  packed  away  closely  at 
night,  and  breathing  carbonic  acid  all  night  in  excess, 
is  likely  to  be  exceedingly  stupid  next  morning.  Such 
matters  as  that  would  have  to  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion and  weighed  ;  and  that  is  one  of  the  matters, 
amongst  many  others,  that  make  me  think  that  a 
medical  opinion  is  in  the  last  resort  necessary  before 
discriminating  as  to  a  child  being  of  the  feeble-minded 
class. 

33.  So  you  think  that  the  parents,  the  teacher,  and 
the  medical  man,  should  be  in  communication,  and  in 
accord  in  deciding  whether  the  child  is  feeble-minded 
or  not  ? — Decidedly. 

34.  Does  the  amount  of  feeble-mindedness  vary 
much  at  different  times.'' — It  very  often  varies  with 
different  conditions  of  a  child's  health. 

35.  So  that  one  medical  examination  would  hardly  be 
sufficient ;  the  medical  examination  ought  to  he  repeated 
before  consigning  the  child  for  any  length  of  time  to 
the  feeble-minded  class? — T.  think  medical  inspection 
of  classes  arranged  for  these  defective  children  periodi- 
cally, would  be  of  use,  but  I  do  not  think  that  that  is 
so  important  as  that  the  medical  man  should  examine 
the  child  previous  to  his  admission  to  these  classes,  and 
have  a  definite  opinion  of  the  ground  upon  which  the 
child  differs  from  ordinary  children. 

36.  Both  in  home  life  and  in  school  life  P — Both  in 
home  life  and  in  school  life,  certainly — home  life  as 
much  as  school  life. 

37.  I  suppose,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  some  children  are 
fairly  or  almost  normally  intelligent  in  the  ordiiiary 
affairs  of  home  life,  that  are  very  stupid  and  deficient 
at  school  ? — Yes. 

38.  And  vice  vsrsd  ? — Yes. 

39.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  I  think  you  said  that  in  the 
institutions  there  are  several  grades  of  imbeciles  ? — 
There  are  several  grades.  Shall  I  go  on  with  what  I 
have  said  in  the  paper  as  to  the  grades  ? 

40.  {Chairman  )  Yes,  you  had  better  answer  the  ques- 
tion in  that  way  ;  take  from  your  paper  what  you  think 
necessary.  Which  paragraph  touches  upon  the  grades 
of  imbecility  ?— I  think  I  must  take  the  paragraph  at 
the  top  of  page  two.  "  Eeviewing  the  various  accepta- 
"  tions  of  the  terms  under  discussion,  it  would  appear 
"  that  idiot  in  its  full  legal  sense  (as  laid  down  by 
"  Blackstone,  Coke,  and  others)  is  not  properly  applic- 
' '  able  to  those  capable  of  any  sort  of  improvement  by 
"  educational  processes,  and  as  a  descriptive  term  had 
"  better,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  be  disregarded  for 
"  the  purposes  of  the  inquiry  of  the  Departmental 
"  Committee.  Moreover,  it  will  be  found  practically 
"  convenient,  as  a  concession  to  the  sentiment  of 
"  relatives,  to  use  the  teim  imiecile  as  covering 
"  (besides  the  higher  grades^  the  lower  grades  of 
"  mental  defect,  so  that  all  children  who  maybe  found. 


"  by  the  discriminative  tests  concerning  which  infor- 
"  mation  is  sought,  '  Not  capable  of  being  educated,  so 
"  '  as  to  become  self-supporting,'  may  be  designated 
"  imbecile,  and  as  such  recognised  as  fit  subjects  for 
"  such  institutions  as  Darenth,  or  the  so-called  'Asylums 
"  for  Idiots '"  where  some  of  them  maybe  trained  to 
useful  industry;  but  with  regard  to  the  term  feehle- 
minded,  we  have  stated  in  the  next  paragraph  that,  for 
one  purpose,  it  is  used  to  signify  a  lesser  degree  of 
mental  weakness,  while  idiocy  and  imbecility  represent 
the  more  marked  degrees  of  the  malady.  But  tliere  is  a 
sort  of  tendency  always  to  level  up,  if  I  may  use  the 
expression,  that  is  to  say,  parents  are  very  apt  to  call 
children  properly  called  idiois,  imbeciles,  and  very  apt  to 
call  children  properly  called  imbeciles,  simply  feebls- 
mindei  ;  and  in  some  cases,  in  America  at  any  rate, 
asylums  originally  designated  for  idiots  have  now  been 
re-christened  institutions  for  feeble-minded,  without,  I 
suppose,  any  very  great  difference  in  the  class  of  children 
received  therein.  Mrs.  Em-gwin's  question,  I  think, 
was  with  regard  to  the  classes  of  childi-en  found  in  the 
English  institutions  lov  idiots  and  imbeciles. 

41.  [Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Yes  ?— There  are,  of  course,  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  children  who  are  quite  properly 
called  idiots ;  children  who  cannot  talk,  are  extremely 
defective  physically,  and  have  very  little  understanding 
indeed. 

42.  Then  at  the  top  what  do  you  find  p— And  from 
that  basis  you  gradually  ascend  by  almost  imperceptible 
gi-adations,  through  children  who  are  defective  perhaps 
in  some  respects  and  not  in  others,  and  then  again 
through  the  class  of  children  who  are  only  very  slow 
in  all  their  mental  attainmects,  until  you  get  those 
that  I  have  designated  as  feeble  minded — a  small  pro- 
portion—I said  about  10  per  cent,  at  the  Eoyal 
Albert  Asylum  I  should  think  in  that  upper  stratum  ; 
and  those  cases,  the  upper  stratum,  the  10  percent., 
could  be,  I  think — aod  were  so  far  as  my  experience 
went — educated  so  as  under  favourable  conditions  to 
earn  their  own  living,  i.e.  "to  become  wholly  or  partially 
self  -  supporting. " 

43.  Might  I  now  ask  you  this :  I  think  we  v/ere,  at 
least  I  was,  a  little  confused  as  to  what  was  the  difference 
between  what  a  teacher  might  do  in  selecting  a  child, 
and  a  medical  man.  I  suppose  you  meant  that  the 
medical  man  could  possibly  tell  the  cause  of  the  child's 
defect ;  but  sarely  you  mean  that  the  teacher,  an 
experienced  and  trained  teacher,  could  detect  that  the 
child  was  not  a  normal  child  ? — Certainly. 

44.  What  the  doctor  would  determine  is  the  cause, 
which  would  not  be  material  from  a  teacher's  point  of 
view  ? — Allow  me  to  say  that  I  think  it  is  rather  more 
than  the  cause.  He  would  have  the  cause  in  view  no 
doubt,  but  he  wotild  also  be  guided  by  certain  physical 
characteristics  of  the  child  as  well  as  its  mental  condi- 
tion. The  information  as  to  mental  condition,  Avhich  he 
would  derive  from  the  teacher  or  the  parent,  would  of 
course  be  a  very  valuable  factor  in  his  opinion,  but 
feeble-mindedness  is  so  much  dependent  uijon  a  feeble 
or  abnormal  condition  of  the  body,  that  I  think  to  arrive 
at  a  thoroughly  accurate  conclusion  the  two  things 
ought  to  go  together ;  observation  of  the  child's  body  as 
well  as  observation  of  the  child's  mind;  and  for  the  first 
purpose  the  doctor  is  certainly  the  proper  person,  and  I 
think  a  skilful  doctor  who  is  used  to  defective  children 
ought  to  be  the  person  to  determine  as  to  whether  the 
child  is  abnormal  or  not. 

45.  The  difficulty  arises  really  where  the  defect  is  not 
obvious.  May  I  explain.  As  teachers  we  find  at  the 
end  of  the  school  a  certain  proportion  of  children  who 
cannot  at  all  keep  pace  Avith  their  fellows  of  tho  same 
age  ? — Yes. 

46.  For  example,  a  child  is  brought  to  me  who  has 
been  three  years  in  one  standard,  that  the  lowest. 
Talking  with  the  child  you  do  not  detect  any  obvious 
defect  in  it ;  at  the  same  time  it  seems  incapable  of 
learning  whilst  it  is  not  deficient  of  memory.  Would 
such  a  child  be  admitted  into  an  institution  ? — That 
would  entirely  depend  upon  the  view  that  the  individual 
medical  practitioner  took  of  the  extent  and  meaning  of 
the  word  ' '  Imbecile."  I  have  known  such  cases  as  you 
describe  brought  into  the  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum,  but  I 
do  not  think  that  they  are  properly  brought  into  con- 
tact with  children  of  very  much  lower  grade  than 
themselves, 

47.  Would  you  say  then,  from  your  knowledge  of  the 
special  classes,  that  those  children  would  bo  better  in 
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those  classes  Ihan  in  an  institution? — You  mean  the 
iipper  10  per  cent,  that  I  spoke  of? 

48.  Yes  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so,  provided  that  their 
home  circumstances  were  sufficiently  good.  That  of 
course  is  an  important  element  in  the  case. 

49.  (Mr.  Newton.)  In  cases  v/here  the  teacher's  evi- 
dence is  not  at  hand,  would  a  medical  man  be  justified 
in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  dullness  or  imbecility  ? — I 
think  he  would  have  to  go  through  the  same  process  as 
the  teacher  has  to  go  through.  For  instance,  when  I  am 
asked  to  form  an  opinion  of  a  child's  mental  condition,  I 
do  not  confine  myself  to  a  physical  examination  of  the 
child  or  an  application  of  physical  tests  merely,  but  I 
proceed  to  talk  to  the  child,  noticing  the  degree  of 
intelligence  he  displays  in  answering  my  questions,  and 
whether  he  is  quick  or  slow  in  his  answers  and  so  on, 
and  then  of  course  I  attempt  to  find  out  for  myself  wha); 
degree  of  education  he  has  attained  to  and  compare  that 
with  the  ordinary  standard  for  the  child's  age,  in  forming 
an  opinion  as  to  whether  the  child  is  mentally  defective. 
I  mean  I  would  ask  a  child  to  read  out  of  a  book  and 
ask  him  to  write  his  name,  and  above  all  apply  some 
simple  tests  of  powers  of  calculation ;  but  those  are 
matters  that  a  teacher  coiild  do  better  than  myself,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  take  the  report  of  a  skilled  teacher 
thereon. 

50.  But  in  the  case  (and  this  is  a  common  case)  of  a 
child  seven  or  eight  years  old  ,  practically  quite  neglected 
at  home  and  never  educated  at  school,  the  first  step 
would  be  to  send  that  child  to  an  ordinary  school  and 
see  what  they  could  make  of  him,  before  they  brought 
him  to  be  examined  by  a  medical  man;  is  that  so? — ■ 
Ion  mean  only  a  very  moderate  amount  of  (Guineas,  I 
presume. 

51.  I  mean  a  boy  or  girl  of  seven  or  eight,  of  whom 
one  could  make  nothing,  who  had  been  presumably 
neglected  at  home  and  had  not  attended  school  ? — I 
think  then  that  a  medical  man  would  be  the  best  judge 
whether  that  child  shoiild  go  to  an  asylum  for  imbeciles 
or  whether  it  should  go  simply  to  school.  If  you  do  not 
limit  the  degi-ee  of  mental  deficiency,  I  may  say  that 
it  is  very  often  tl?e  experience  that  a  child  who  appears 
to  be  a  downright  idiot  is  very  much  worse  than  he 
would  otherwise  have  been  because  his  home  circum- 
stances have  been  unfavourable  ;  and  in  such  a  case  as 
that,  a  child  might  properly  be  sent  into  an  asylum 
for  idiots  with  the  hope  that  he  would  benefit  by 
withdrawal  from  bad  surroundings.  But  then  it  is  a 
question  of  degree.  If  he  were  only  slightly  deficient 
in  intelligence  one  would  juclge  that  a  certain  amount 
of  backwardness  might  be  the  result  of  neglected 
opportunities  of  education,  or  at  least  of  the  child  having 
had  no  opportunities  of  education,  owing  to  the  neglect 
of  his  parents,  and  consequently  what  you  suggest  as 
to  his  being  submitted  to  test  at  school  would  be  the 
best  thing  in  such  a  case. 

52.  But  in  the  case  of  a  child  that  has  practically  had 
no  edtication  except  what  he  may  have  given  himself, 
can  a  medical  man  say  that  such  a  child  is  wanting  by 
any  mere  examination  or  asking  questions  — Decidedly  ; 
if  he  is  constitutionally  deficient  there  is  no  question 
about  it ;  and  certain  types  of  deficiency  you  can  judge 
by  merely  looking  at  them. 

53.  In  extreme  cases  ? — No,  not  extreme  cases  alone. 
I  have  seen  cases  amongst  others  in  an  ordinary  school, 
i.e.,  in  an  institution  where  ordinary  boys  are  received, 
who  bore  the  impress  on  tlieir  countenance  (in  the  one 
case)  of  Cretinism  and  (in  the  other  case)  of  the  so-called 
Mongol  type.  These  v/ere  children  moving  in  the 
ordinary  school  that  had  not  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit 
been  recognised  by  their  teachers  as  being  constitution- 
ally defective ;  the  teachers  said  they  were  dull,  but 
they  did  not  know  that  they  were  defective. 

54.  But  will  there  nut  be  a  class  of  defective  children 
as  to  whom  the  medical  officer  will  be  unable  to  decide 
until  they  have  had  some  time  at  school  i'—I  dare  say. 

55.  Would  it  be  a  largish  one  ?— I  should  think  it 
would.  I  should  think  there  would  be  a  fairly  large 
number  of  children  who  would  require  trial  at  school 
before  one  is  able  to  pronounce  upon  them. 

56.  That  in  the  point.  Then  when  you  speak  of 
examination  by  a  medical  man,  you  imply,  do  you  not, 
all  along  a  medical  man  who  has  given  special  attention 
to  this  matter  ? — Undoubtedly. 

T)?.  Not  a  general  practitioner  ? — Not  a  general  prac- 
titioner ;  you  do  not  want  the  opinion  of  a  medical  man 
who  has  only  casually  seen  these  cases,  but  of  one  who 
has  turned  his  attention  to  this  matter. 


58.  (Dr.  Smith.)  I  only  want  to  be  quite  clear  as  to  j)r,  G.  E 
these  terms;    if  I  understand  you  aright,  from  the  Shuttleivorth . 

various  answers  you  have  given,  you  propose  that  the   
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children  who  are  so  bad  as  to  be  inadmissible,  in  your  

opinion,  to  one  of  the  special  schools  ? — Yet,  that  is  my 

own  personal  opinion  of  the  matter. 

59.  And  you  would  apply  the  term  feeble-minded 
to  those  children  who  are  rightly  admissible  to  these 
special  classes  ? — That  is  so. 

60.  Then,  so  far  as  the  admission  of  children  to  these 
feeble-minded  classes  is  concerned,  would  you  or  would 
yon  not  think  it  advisable  to  insist  upon  a  certain 
length  of  time  being  passed  in  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  ? — I  do  not  think  so  in  all  cases.  I  daresay  in  a 
large  number  of  cases  it  would  be  desirable,  biit 
referring  to  such  instances  as  I  speak  of,  in  which  there 
is  evidently  a  certain  defect  imprinted  on  the  child's 
features,  not  sufficient  to  render  it  a  proper  subject  for 
the  imbecile  asylum,  but  which  yet  one  knows  from 
experience  will  interfere  with  the  exercise  of  its  intel- 
ligence or  with  the  development  of  its  intelligence,  I 
think  a  skilled  man  would  aiouce  send  such  a  child  to  a 
special  class.  I  have  in  mind  such  a  case  as  the  modified 
Cretin  or  the  modified  Mongol.  There  are  also  a  large 
class  of  children,  no  doubt,  whose  mental  deficiency  is 
best  found  out  bythe  experience  of  the  teachers  who 
have  to  instruct  them,  best  found  out  (I  mean)  in  a 
way  that  is  presumptive.  I  do  not  think  that  th3 
teacher  should  absolutely  decide,  but  he  will  gather 
strong  presumptive  evidence  of  mental  deficiency. 

61.  I  am  coming  to  that.  If  you  do  not  insist  upon 
their  going  to  school  you  get  rid  of  the  evidence  of  the 
teacher,  AVhat  I  said  was  this :  Would  you  in  all 
cases,  or  in  what  proportion,  in  your  judgment,  would 
you  insist  upon  such  children,  assuming  they  are 
properly  admissible  to  this  class  for  a  moment,  going 
first  of  all  to  an  elementary  school.  The  advantage  of 
it  would  be,  as  at  once  you  will  see,  that  yoii  would 
get  the  evidence  of  the  teacher  as  to  what  the  child 
could  do  ? — I  am  really  not  sufficiently  familiar  with  all 
the  details  of  school  management  as  to  be  able  to 
answer  that  question  with  any  weight.  My  own 
opinion  is  that  the  majority  probably  would  be  better 
for  going  to  an  ordinary  school  in  the  first  place  for 
the  purposes  of  observation,  and  that  the  group  I  had 
in  mind  are  a  comparatively  small  group  ;  I  am  willing 
to  admit  that. 

62.  Then — correct  me  if  I  misunderstand  you — you 
would  say  that  the  large  proportion  of  children  whom 
subsequent  experience  would  show  to  be  properly 
admissible  to  these  classes,  would  be  better  off  if  they 
went  in  the  first  instance  to  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  ?  — Yes. 

63.  And  that  a  small  proportion  would  be  properly 
admissible  at  once,  the  evidence  in  regard  to  such  being 
so  manifest  as  at  once  to  impress  the  mind  of  the  medical 
adviser  that  such  a  case  was  a  proper  one  ? — Yes. 

64.  Then,  as  regnrds  the  admission  of  these  children 
to  these  special  classes,  if  I  understood  your  answers 
aright,  you  look  upon  a  candidate  for  admission  to  a 
class  in  much  the  same  sense  as  you  would  upon  a 
patient  ? — I  should  do  so. 

65.  And  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion  as  regards  the 
illness  from  which  a  patient  is  sufl:ering,  of  course,  the 
physician  would  exhaust  every  source  of  information  ; 
that  is  so,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

66.  He  would  obtain,  for  instance,  if  the  patienc 
were  a  child,  from  the  parent  all  the  information  he 
possibly  could  to  help  him  in  his  judgment  ?— Yes. 

67.  And  that  information  in  such  a  case  is  of  the  most 
important  character  ? — Decidedly ;  information  from  the 
parent  and  from  the  teacher  you  would  include,  I 
suppose. 

68.  I  am  taking  the  parent  for  a  moment  for  the 
purposes  of  illustration.  Noav  then,  if  you  come  to  a 
child  who  is  a  candidate  for  admission  to  a  class,  really 
there  are  two  persons  avIio  can  give  information,  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

69.  And  the  medical  examiner,  assuming  such  exists, 
would  naturally  obtain  that  information  and  attach 
proper  value  to  it  before  he  ex^sressed  an  opinion  ? — 
Undoubtedly.  It  would  be  one  of  the  chief  factors  of 
his  opinion,  I  should  say. 

70.  Very  well.  And  having  obtained  that  informa- 
tion, you  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  a  trained  mind  ic 
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Dr.  G.  E.  give  full  and  proper  weight  to  it  ? — That  is  my 
Shuttleworth.  opinion. 

  71.  And  such,  a  trained  mind  can  only  be  found  in  a 

lit  Feb.  1897.    specially  qualified  medical  man  who  has  in  addition  to 
""""      his  ordinary  training  had  special  experience  in  this 
particular  work? — Yes,  I  would  say  "A  medical  per- 
son," to  include  a  medical  woman,  if  you  like. 

72.  That  is  understood,  of  course.  Then,  assuming 
that  such  a  child  is  admitted,  there  may  come  a  time 
when  it  would  be  wise  for  that  child  to  go  back  to  an 
elementary  school,  not  neceEsarily  to  a  class  which  you 
would  expect  a  child  of  its  age  to  occupy,  but  to  go 
back  to  an  elementary  school  it  may  be  in  a  lower 
class.  How  would  you  suggest  that  a  proper  decision 
should  be  come  to  on  that  point  ? — I  think  in  that  case 
very  much  would  depend  upon  the  report  of  the  teacher 
under  whose  observation  the  child  had  been  during  that 
time.  There  might  be,  of  course,  other  elements  which 
the  medical  man  would  be  able  to  form  an  opinion  upon. 
For  example,  differences  in  the  child's  health  and 
the  child's  nervous  action,  and  particularly  the 
presence  or  absence  of  certain  abnormal  nerve  signs ; 
and  in  that  case  I  think  that  the  teacher's  opinion 

.  should  have  very  full  weight  indeed,  but  it  should  be 
corroborated  by  an  inspection  by  a  trained  medical 
man.  , 

73.  Then,  if  I  rightly  interpret  you,  you  wish  the 
Committee  to  understand  that  at  that  stage  the  opinion 
of  the  teacher  under  whose  care  the  child  has  been  is, 
if  anything,  more  important  than  the  medical  opinion, 
but  that  it  should  be  supplemented  by  a  medical 
opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think  I  may  say  that.  I  have  in 
mind  (if  you  will  allow  me  to  explain)  such  cases  of 
nervous  breakdown  as  those  we  sometimes  see  in 
schools,  in  childi'en  suffering  from  symptoms  of  chorea 
(St.  Vitus's  Dance).  Those,  I  presume,  sometimes  find 
their  way  into  some  of  the  special  classes,  and  it  would 
be  for  the  doctor  in  such  a  case  as  that  to  say  whether 
the  period  of  danger  had  passed  or  not,  and  whether 
it  was  safe  for  the  child  to  return  to  the  ordinary 
school. 

74.  [Cliairman.)  Do  you  think  that  a  medical  exami- 
nation is  necessary  in  all  cases? — Yes,  that  is  my 
opinion. 

75.  In  the  country,  where  a  skilled  medical  officer 
can  scarcely  be  obtained,  if  the  child  is  a  cliild  of  good 
behaviour-  and  not  mischievous  would  you  not  allow 
him  to  enter  an  ordinary  village  school  without  a 
medical  certificate  ? — I  did  not  mean  that,  I  referred 
solely  to  the  feeble-minded  class,  and  admission  to  special 
classes. 


76.  We  shall  have  no  special  classes  in  the  country. 
There  will  be  a  great  many  cases  scattered  all  over  the 
country.  If  they  are  children  of  good  behaviour  and 
not  mischievous,  would  you  not  let  them  go  to  an 
ordinary  school  without  a  certificate  ? — Yes.  certainly  ; 
I  never  intended  to  be  understood  that  a  medical 
inspection  should  apply  to  aU  children ;  I  only  mean 
that  these  exceptional  children  should  be  seen  and 
certified  by  a  medical  man. 

77.  I  am  speaking  of  exceptional  children  in  the 
country  ?— I  still  think  it  is  highly  desirable  ;  what  the 
machinery  should  be  for  obtaining  a  competent  medical 
opinion  I  am  not  able  to  say. 

78.  {Mr.  Pooleij.)  You  mean  before  admitting  them 
to  an  imbecile  institution  or  special  class  ? — I  think 
they  should  be  passed  in  each  case  by  a  skilled  medical 
man. 

79.  {Miss  Toivnsend.)  I  suppose  in  the  country  an 
ordinary  practitioner  would  be  better  than  no  medical 
man? — Much  would  depend  upon  who  he  was.  Very 
often  the  ordinary  country  practitioner  would  from 
want  of  experience  be  in  no  better  position  for  forming 
a  complete  opinion  than  the  teacher,  if  as  good. 

80.  {Chairman.)  But  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a 
medical  practitioner,  because  knowing  the  cause  he 
would  be  able  to  point  out  the  probable  effects? — 
Yes,  if  experienced. 

81.  You  spoke  of  information  given  by  parents ; 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  most  of  the  parents  of  these 
children  are  very  ignorant  and  treat  them  not  very  well 
very  often.  Would  the  history  which  the  parents 
would  give  you  be  of  much  use  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
if  it  were  carefully  extracted  from  them.  I  do  not  mean 
that  one  should  accept  as  gospel  all  that  the  parents 
choose  to  tell  one,  but  if  there  is  any  opportunity  by 
an  agency  (such  as  that  of  the  town  missionary)  of 
inqtih-ing  into  the  home  circumstances,  all  that  collateral 
information  will  be  of  very  great  advantage. 

82.  But  would  not  the  teachers  themselves  avail 
themselves  of  all  that  ? — Yes,  I  daresay.  The  teacher 
might  be  the  intermediary  of  all  information  from  the 
parents,  and  probably  she  would  obtain  it  better  than 
the  medical  examiner  could. 

83.  And  could  not  the  teacher  be  trained  to  detect  by 
certain  tests  the  state  of  the  child's  mental  condition? — 
She  could  be  trained  up  to  a  certain  point,  but  I  do 
not  think  without  proper  physiological  training,  such 
as  a  medical  man  or  woman  gets,  her  conclusions  would 
be  quite  equal  in  value  to  those  obtained  by  medical 
examination. 


Mr.  F.  Mr.  Fletohee  Beach,  M.B.,  F.E.O, 
Beach,  M  B., 

F.B.C.P.  84.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Physician  to  the  Epileptic 
Land.  Colony,  Chalfont,  and  to  the  West  End  Hospital  for 
  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis  ? — I  am. 

85.  And  you  were  formerly  Medical  Superintendent 
of  the  Darenth  Schools  for  imbecile  children  ? — For 
18  years. 

86.  That  is,  of  the  branch  for  children,  not  for  adults  ? 
— That  is  so. 

87.  Have  you  seen  the  memorandum  which  Dr. 
Shuttleworth  has  prepared  for  the  Committee  ? — It  has 
been  handed  down  to  me  since  1  came  into  the  room. 

88.  Without  looldng  at  it,  perhaps  you  will  tell  us 
what  your  definition  of  imbecility  or  idiocy  is  ? — I  think 
one  of  the  best  definitions  of  idiocy  is,  "A  state  of 
"  mental  deficiency  depending  upon  imperfect  develop. 
"  ment  or  disease  of  the  nervous  system  coming 
"  on  at  birth,  or  being  seen  at  birth  or  in  early 
"  infancy,  previoiis  to  the  evolution  of  the  mental 
"  faculties." 

89.  That  is  taken  chiefly  from  Dr.  Ireland,  is  it  not  ? 
— It  is  a  modification  of  Dr.  Ireland's  definition. 

90.  It  is  your  own  modification  ? — Yes. 

91.  How  does  it  differ  from  Dr.  Ireland's  definition ; 
he  says,    "Mental  deficiency  or  extreme  stupidity 

depending  upon  mal-nutrition  or  disease  of  the 
"  nervous  centres."  In  fact,  you  depend  upon  Dr. 
Ireland's  definition  ? — To  a  great  extent. 

92.  Hov/  does  it  differ? — Apparently  he  limits  his 
definition  to  coming  on  before  birth  ;  he  does  not  say 
anything  about  its  coming  on  in  early  infancy. 


P. ,  Lond.  called  in  and  examined. 

93.  I  suppose  by  the  last  paragraph  "or  before  the 
"  evolution  of  the  mental  faculties  in  childhood  "  he 
means  in  early  infaiicy  ? — I  do  not  know  whether  he 
limits  it  to  that ;  at  any  rate  that  definiti.on  may  stand. 

94.  That  is  the  one  we  have  from  Dr.  Shuttleworth  ? 
—Yes. 

95.  The  definition  of  imbecility  you  will  see  in  the 
same  paper,  marked  651.  (It  is  from  the  report  of  the 
Eoyal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf,  and  Dumb, 
&c.).  "There  is  no  clear  line  separating  idiots  and 
"  imbeciles;  it  is  clearly  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of 
'•'  kind.  Idiocy  means  a  greater  degree  of  deficiency, 
"  and  imbecihty  means  a  lesser  degree  of  such  de- 
' '  ficiency."  You  would  adopt  that  also  ? — Yes.  There 
is  one  rather  important  point,  I  think,  from  the  legal 
point  of  view,  which  has  been  brought  out  lately.  Mr. 
Wood  Benton  wi-ote  an  article  upon  the  legal  aspects  of 
idiocy  in  the  Dictionary  of  Psychological  Medicine,  in 
which  he  pointed  out  that  apparently  now  the  legal 
incidents  of  idiocy  are  not  of  such  great  importance  as 
they  formerly  were,  owing  to  the  gradual  displacement 
by  modern  scientific  knowledge,  and  by  recent  legis- 
lation, as  for  example  by  the  Idiots  Act  of  1886,  of  a 
former  state  of  things.  Formerly  there  was  what  was 
called  the  old  presumptio  juris  et  de  jure  that  all  idiots 
were  incapable  of  being  educated  and  trained.  In  old 
times,  50  years  ago,  of  course  there  was  no  attempt  at 
educating  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  therefore,  no  doubt 
that  law  held  good  ;  but,  at  the  present  time  idiots  are 
educated  and  trained,  and,  therefore,  as  he  says,  the 
legal  aspects  of  idiocy  are  not  of  such  great  importance 
as  they  formerly  were. 
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96.  But  for  our  purposes  it  is  quite  sufficient  to 
adopt  the  definition  on  the  fii-at  page  of  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth's  memorandum ;  you  need  not  go  into  the  legal 
aspect  of  it  at  all  P— Very  -well. 

97.  Imbecility  is  merely  a  difference  of  degree,  not  of 

tind  ?  Yes,  I  may  say  that  I  have  been  opposed  for 

a  great  many  years  to  the  use  of  the  term  ' '  idiot  "  at  all. 
It  is  taken  from  the  old  Greek  word  "  'ISiwttj?  "  which 
means  a  "peculiar  nature."  Formerly  idiots  were 
thought  to  be  entirely  uneducable,  but  that  idea  has 
long  passed  away  ;  it  was  perfectly  trne  in  the  old  days, 
but  it  does  not  hold  good  at  the  present  time. 

98.  But  it  is  so  encrusted  in  Acts  of  Parliament,  that 
we  had  better  continue  its  use,  only  assuming  it  to  be 
the  same  as  imbecility  with  a  difi'erence  in  degree  only 
and  not  in  kind  ? — Yes. 

99.  You  have  been  conversant,  I  think,  with  three 
hospitals  ? — Yes. 

100.  And  you  have  seen  in  all  of  these  idiots  and  im- 
beciles mixed  together,  some  capable  of  being  educated  ? 
— Not  in  the  epileptic  colony  itself.  So  far  there,  we 
make  it  the  rule  that  no  epileptic  who  is  at  all  imbecile 
should  be  admitted.  At  the  West  End  Hospital  there 
are  cases  of  neivous  disease  as  well  as  epilepsy  and 
paralysis. 

101.  But  both  at  Darenth  and  in  the  West  End 
Hospital,  you  have  found  children  present  who  were 
capable  of  being  educated  ? — Yes.  In  fact,  I  have  sent 
several  children  to  Mrs.  Burgwin's  special  classes  who 
have  come  before  me  at  the  hospital,  when  the  parents 
have  not  known  what  to  do  with  them,  and  I  have  told 
them  the  best  thing  to  do  with  them  was  to  apply  to 
Mrs.  Bargwin. 

102.  Was  that  from  want  of  funds? — Yes,  or  from  the 
parents  not  being  paupers  but  people  above  sending 
their  children  to  public  elementary  schools,  and  who 
did  not  quite  know  what  to  do  with  them.  A  good 
many  people  having  heard  that  I  had  to  do  with  the 
subject  send  them  to  me  ;  and  I  always,  in  such  cases, 
recommend  them  to  be  sent  on  to  Mrs.  Burgwiu'n. 

103.  For  discriminating  an  imbecile  from  a  mentally 
feeble  child  is  the  opinion  of  a  medical  person  absolutely 
necessary  in  all  cases  ? — I  should  think  so. 

104.  You  do  not  think  that  a  trial  under  an  ordinary 
teacher  in  an  ordinary  school  for  a  certain  time  might 
be  sufficient? — You  see  when  a  medical  man  leaves  his 
hospital  he  knows  everything  about  the  general  medical 
opinion,  but  very  often  you  find  that  medical  men  in 
hospitals  have  never  taken  up  the  aspect  of  children 
at  all ;  I  have  known  many  cases  where  they  are  not 
taught  much  about  children's  diseases,  so  that  a 
medical  man  wants  first  of  all  to  know  something  about 
the  ordinary  diseases  of  children,  and  then  something 
about  their  mental  and  physical  characteristics. 

105.  Then  there  are  only  a  very  limited  number  of 
medical  men  who  are  capable  of  discriminating  between 
the  imbecile  and  mentally  feeble-minded  children? — 
Very  few. 

106.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  there  are  in  England  ? 
— I  should  think  there  are  not  more  than  half-a-dozen 
at  the  present  time. 

107.  Then  how  can  we  utilise  their  services  for 
medical  purposes  all  over  England  ? — If  I  may  say  so, 
the  Education  Department  should  appoint  medical 
inspectors  the  same  as  under  the  Poor  Law.  You  are 
no  doubt  aware  that  a  large  number  of  children  are  in 
Poor  Law  schools,  and  the  children  in  those  schools 
are  annually  visited  by  the  inspectors  of  the  Local 
Government  Board. 

108.  Then  an  ordinary  medical  practitioner  would 
be  of  comparatively  little  use  in  the  roatter  ?— I  think 
that  when  any  little  difficulty  arose  a  medical  man 
v/ould  be  of  use  especially  in  the  country,  but  I  think 
that  in  large  centres  of  population  we  shculd  have  men 
specially  trained  to  examine  them. 

109.  You  would  not  be  satisfied  then  with  the  ordinary 
certificates  given  for  admitting  children  ?— Judging 
from  my  own  experience  at  Darenth,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  great  many  of  the  certificates  sent  in  there  were 
simply  absurd  ;  the  medical  men  simply  put  down  the 
child  as  an  idiot ;  but  what  we  wanted  to  know  was  the 
reason  for  their  saying  so. 

110.  Then  they  would  be  equally  absurd  for  admission 
to  special  classes  ?— In  some  cases  I  think  they  would. 


111.  What  test  would  you  apply  yourself  ? — I  may       Mr.  F. 
say  at  the  outset  that  you  may  find  a  child  with  scarcely    Beach,  M.B^ 
any  defect  at  all,  but  in  the  great  majority  of  cases  you  F.R.C.P. 
will  find  some  defect  in  malformation  of  the  head  ;  the  Lond. 

head  may  be  too  small,  micro-cephalic— that  is  to  say  ^   

from  between  IS.^  to  llh  or  18  inches  when  it  should  5IO  I'-^-  lSS>7j 

measure  21  inches;  or  it  might  be  too  large  in  cases   . 

of  hydrocephalic  heads — that  is  to  say  heads  which 

measure  from  about  23  to  242''inches  in  circumference. 
We  arrive  at  that  by  means  of  a  measure  round  the 
head. 

112.  Could  not  those  measures  be  used  by  an  ordinary 
person  ? — Certainly. 

113.  You  would  not  require  a  medical  man  for  that  ? 
— Very  little  instruction  would  be  necessary  for  that. 
I  have  brought  one  or  two  illustrations  with  me.  This 
{handing  in  the  same)  is  the  outline  of  an  ordinary  head  ; 
these  (lianding  in  others)  are  outlines  of  the  micro- 
cephalic head,  which  you  see  are  very  much  smaller. 
Here  is  one  of  the  hydrocephalic.  Here  is  one  of  the 
scaphocephalic  [handing  in  the  same). 

114.  Then,  as  regards  the  shape  of  the  head,  you 
think  certain  tests  niight  be  circulated  to  the  teachers 
to  apply  ? — I  think  so,  but  they  would  want  a  little 
instruction  as  to  how  to  apply  the  tape  measure. 

115.  What  other  test  would  you  apply? — Leaving  the 
head,  the  next  thing  would  be  to  examine  the  palate  to 
see  v/hether  it  is  the  ordinary  flat  shaped  palate,  or 
what  we  call  a  V-shaped  palate,  narrowed  above  to  form 
the  letter  V,  or  narrowed  from  side  to  side,  or  whether 
the  upper  jaw  projects  over  the  lower  ]aw. 

116.  Could  not  a  teacher  observe  that  as  well  as  a 
medical  man  if  she  gave  her  mind  to  it  ? — She  would 
require  instruction. 

117.  But  no  very  great  amount  of  physiological 
knowledge  would  be  wanted  for  that,  would  it  ? — The 
difficulty  would  be  that  one  person  would  see  one 
thing,  and  another  another ;  you  would  want  to  have 
very  careful  inspection,  because  you  might  have  20 
people  putting  down  one  thing  and  20  people  putting 
down  another. 

118.  But  the  medical  men  would  not  do  so,  you 
think  ? — A  specially  trained  medical  man  who  is  con- 
stantly doing  this  every  day  of  his  life,  and  perhaps  has 
been  doing  it  for  the  last  20  years,  is  more  likely  to 
come  to  a  decided  opinion  than  one  who  has  very  seldom 
seen  it.  ' 

119.  What  other  physiological  tests  would  you  require  ? 
— The  nest  thing  would  be  to  notice  the  ears.  In  a 
good  many  cases  you  notice  that  the  ears  are  large, 
coarse,  and  outstanding,  or  there  are  deficiencies  in 
difi'erent  portions  of  the  ears.  Sometimes  the  lobe  is 
attached  to  the  skin  behind.  I  may  mention  that  most 
of  these  terms  that  I  now  employ  relate  to  defects  Avhich 
the  French  call  stigmata,  that  is  to  say,  stigmata  which 
are  found  in  all  cases  of  defect  whether  in  weak-minded, 
or  criminals,  or  others. 

120.  Not  all  together,  but  one  or  more  of  them  ? — 
Exactly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  no  one  can  say 
at  one  point  alone  that  a  cnild  is  an  idiot.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  because  a  child  has  a  defective  palate 
he  is  an  idiot  or  a  feeble-minded  child,  or  because  he 
has  a  mal-formed  head  he  is  an  idiot  or  a  feeble-minded 
child,  but  it  is  from  a  number  of  points  taken  together 
that  you  have  to  judge.  Then  the  next  point  it  is 
important  to  examine  is  the  eyes.  In  most  feeble- 
minded children  you  find  that  they  have  a  fixed  stare, 
not  because  they  are  blind,  but  because  the  waves  of 
light  which  act  upon  the  retina  do  not  convey  any 
impression  of  light  to  the  child's  mind.  In  the  same 
way  a  child  does  not  move  its  eyes  when  objects  are 
passed  backwards  and  forwards  in  front  of  them  simjily 
because,  if  I  may  say  so,  he  sees  but  does  not  f)erceive 
the  object.  Then,  on  the  other  hand,  you  may  have  a 
child  whose  eyes  are  constantly  on  the  move,  what  we 
call  an  over  mobile  child,  whose  attention  cannot  be 
fixed  for  a  moment.  These  children  are  very  deceptive. 
You  may  have  a  very  good-looking  child,  and  you  may 
say,  what  a  delightful  child,  I  am  sure  he  will  improve, 
but  directly  you  put  thafc  child  to  learn  his  lessons  his 
eyes  are  all  over  the  room,  you  cannot  fix  his  eyes  for  a 
moment.  Those  children  I  have  no  doubt  are  met  with 
in  special  classes  as  well  as  others. 

121.  There  are  also,  of  course,  nervous  tests  to  go 
by  ? — There  are  nervous  tests  which  Dr.  Warner  uses  ; 
those  are  differently  looked  upon  of  coiu'se  by  different 
people.  I  have  no  doubt  in  addition  to  the  other  teats 
they  are  very  useful. 
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M,.F.  I'll.  They  are  not  tests  so  mucli  of  mental  feebleness 

Beach,  A/.B.,  you  think  ? — I  myself  do  not  think  they  are  so  much 
F  R.C.P.      tests  of  mental  feebleness  as  the  other  points  are. 

123.  Those  are  the  chief  tests, 'are  they  ? — One  has,  of 
JO  Feb            *iO(irse,  to  examine  the  body  to  see  whether  the  child  is 

 '  ■    stunted  in  gro-wth— to  see  the  movements  of  the  hands. 

A  good  many  of  these  children  have  no  power  of  fixing 
the  hands,  the  hand  moves  constantly  about  and  has  to  be 
trained.  The  movements  of  the  body  also  have  to  be 
trained.  The  movements  of  the  voice  have  to  be 
trained  ;  many  of  these  children  are  unable  to  speak  at 
all,  others  are  unable  to  speak  plainly  ;  that  is  due  to  a 
•want  of  co-ordination  between  the  muscles  of  the  chest, 
throat,  and  mouth.    That  has  to  be  taught. 

124,  There  are  feeble-minded  children,  are  there 
not,  that  no  physical  test  would  detect  ?  —  I  think, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a  few  cases  you  would 
find  a  good  many  of  a  defects  much  less  marked. 
One  of  the  most  important  things  of  course  is  this: 
I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  these  chilch-en  should 
be  judged  simply  by  the  physical  aspect  only;  I 
am  very  strongly  of  opinion  that  questions  should 
be  put  to  them  as  well.  You  are  no  doubt  aware 
of  the  fact  that  very  recently  a  report  has  been 
published  upon  the  results  of  the  inspection  of  100,000 
children  who  have  been  seen  in  different  schools,  and 
that  report  itself  makes  a  very  strong  point  of  the  fact 
that  not  only  should  a  child  be  viewed,  but  that  he 
should  be  asked  questions.  I  mean  to  say,  that  in 
addition  to  the  physical  sign  which  you  observe,  it  is 
necessary  to  put  questions  to  the  child  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  mental  capacity  that  he  has. 

125.  We  have  totally  neglected  children,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  in  large  numbers  whom  the  parents  perhaps 
have  neglected  and  rather  hidden  away  in  corners;  it  is 
no  use  putting  questions  to  them,  of  course  P — I  suppose 
that  a  cliild,  especially  if  he  was  a  street  arab,  would 
have  a  certain  amount  of  voice  ;  he  would  be  able  to 
say,  "  Ga  long,"  or  something  of  that  sort. 

126.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  in  some  cases  they  are 
quite  mute,  and  you  can  get  nothing  from  them  what- 
ever. What  is  to  be  done  with  that  class  ? — I  should 
depend  especially  upon  physical  inspection,  and  of 
coarse  I  should  require  to  see  the  parents. 

127.  You  would  not  propose  to  reject  them  merely  on 
that  physical  inspection,  would  you  ? — No,  I  think  one 
should  put  questions  to  the  parents.  I  may  say  that 
the  Darenth  School  is,  of  course,  a  pauper  institution, 
and  we  have  therefore  a  good  many  of  the  very  lowest 
class  of  society  there,  although  Ave  have  also  people 
belonging  to  the  higher  classes  of  society  who  were 
unable  to  get  their  childi'en  into  Earlswood,  and  sent 
them  to  Darenth  simpJy  because  they  could  not.  But 
taking  the  very  lowest  class,  some  of  the  very  low  Irish 
type  (without  putting  anythiDg  on  the  nationality),  by 
careful  tests  you  can  get  a  considerable  amount  of 
information  out  of  them  without  their  knowing  it. 

128.  Would  it  not  be  necessary  to  let  them  stay  in 
the  school  for  a  short  time  and  experience  kind  treat- 
ment before  you  Avould  reject  them  ? — I  think  they 
should  be  sent  to  the  elementary  school  first,  then,  of 
course,  it  would  soon  be  found  out  as  to  what  should 
be  done  with  them,  the  teacher  would  soon  be  able  to 
distinguish,  and  I  think  that  the  teacher  in  that  case 
would  be  likely  to  call  in  the  aid  of  a  medical  man. 

129.  Perhaps  in  all  cases,  except  the  very  extreme 
cases,  you  would  recommend  their  going  to  the 
elementary  school  first  of  all,  to  experience  kind 
treatment  ? — Yes.  You  see  all  these  classes  dovetail 
into  oae  another.  First  of  all,  you  have  the  idiot, 
then  the  imbecile  ;  the  higher  class  of  idiot  approaches 
the  lower  class  of  imbecile  ;  the  higher  class  of  imbecile 
approaches  the  lower  class  of  feeble-minded,  and  then 
come  the  feeble-minded ;  it  is  practically  an  ascending 
scale  from  below  :  idiot,  imbecile,  feeble  minded. 

130.  But  any  one  of  whom  there  was  the  least  hope, 
you  would  give  a  chance  in  the  public  elementary 
schools? — I  think  so,  certainly.  There  are  a  good 
many  other  characteristics,  of  course,  that  one  could 
point  out,  besides  those  that  I  have  already  mentioned 
— that  is  to  say,  the  head,  palate,  eyes,  ears,  movements 
of  the  body,  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  so  on  ; — bxit 
perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  take  up  your  time  by 
giving  you  full  details  and  descriptions,  although  I  can 
do  so  if  you  wish  it. 

131.  As  to  their  being  educable ;  in  what  direction 
%TOuld  you  expect  improvement  in  education,  and  in 


what  directions  would  you  not  expect  it  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  understand  the  question. 

132.  Take  arithmetic  for  example  ;  would  you  expect 
them  ever  to  become  good  reasoners  in  arithmetical 
questions  ? — I  think  not,  because,  unfortunately,  arith- 
metic to  both  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded  is  always  a 
great  difficulty. 

133.  Starting  from  arithmetic  as  a  point  in  which  they 
could  not  improve,  can  you  name  the  points  in  which 
you  would  not  expect  improvement,  and  the  points  in 
which  you  would  expect  improvement,  to  which  the 
attention  of  the  teacher  should  be  especially  directed  ? 
— First  of  all,  the  great  thing  is  the  improvement  of 
special  senses — touch,  sight,  hearing,  taste  and  smell — 
all  those  are  defective ;  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
medical  men  always  direct  our  attention  first  of  all  to 
the  development  of  special  senses. 

134.  By  manual  occupations  and  by  pictures  .P 
— Taking  touch  first,  by  means  of  rough  and  smooth 
objects ;  tlien  taking  taste,  by  giving  them  disagreeable 
substances  and  sweet  substances,  and  smell,  by  strong 
odours  such  as  ammonia  and  other  substances  having 
little  smell,  and  so  on. 

135.  But  in  order  to  earn  their  own  living  they  must 
be  developed  in  some  way  ? — What  we  were  very  careful 
to  do  at  Darenth  was  this :  as  soon  as  a  child  had  a 
little  mental  education,  we  always  put  him  into  one  of 
our  workshops  ;  we  had  workshops  there  to  teach  them 
shoe-making,  carpentering,  and  so  on,  and  in  other 
institutions  there  are  workshops  to  teach  them  brush- 
making  and  cane-making,  and,  as  a  rule,  I  found  that 
the  child  who  got  on  best  in  school  made  the  best 
workman. 

136.  You  developed  them  chiefly  through  manual 
occupations  — Of  course,  there  are  exceptions  where 
a  child  has  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind  and  does  not 
take  kindly  to  education,  but  does  take  kindly  to  a 
trade. 

137.  You  never  expect  a  feeble-minded  child  to  he  a 
good  scholar  in  the  ordinary  sense  that  he  can  either 
read  or  write,  or  do  arithmetic  ? — Yes,  I  should. 

138.  You  would  ?— Yes. 

139.  You  know  our  standards ;  how  high  do  you  think 
that  a  feeble-minded  child  might  rise  ? — I  know  the  1st, 
2nd,  and  3rd  standards,  because  we  used  these  books  at 
Darenth.  I  am  not  quite  sure  I  know  the  other 
standards. 

140.  You  have  never  known  them  rise  beyond  the  3rd 
standard  ? — The  children  at  Darenth  did  not  rise  beyond 
the  3rd  standard,  but  I  should  say  that  feeble-minded 
children  might  rise  beyond  the  3rd  standard. 

141.  So  as  to  intelligently  comprehend  all  the 
reasoning  in  arithmetic,  do  you  mean  ? — I  believe  that 
in  Christiana  they  train  some  of  the  feeble-minded 
children  to  go  to  the  ordinary  school.  I  have  not, 
so  far,  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  them. 

142.  But  there  must  be  a  difference  of  some  years 
between  them  and  the  other  members  of  the  class  ? 
—Naturally  they  would  be  much  older  in  years. 

143.  There  would  be  a  difference  of  four  or  five  years 
probably  ? — Yes. 

144.  What  is  the  advantage  of  sending  them  to  an 
ordinary  school  if  they  are  so  far  behind  their  fellows  ? 
— The  question  is  how  high  are  you  prepared  to  educate 
in  a  special  class  ? 

145.  Yes  ;  it  comes  to  that  very  much.  How  many 
institutions  are  there  for  this  particular  class? — I  will 
first  of  all  give  you  the  pauper  institutions.  There  are 
the  Darenth  schools  ;  there  is  a  separate  department  at 
the  Northampton  County  Asylum,  BerryAvood.  Then 
there  is  the  Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum  at  Starcross, 
near  Exeter,  which  also  takes  private  patients,  and  is 
aided  by  charity.  Then  for  children  above  the  pauper 
class  we  have  the  Earlswood  Asylum  at  Kedhill, 
Surrey ;  the  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum,  which  has  also  a 
branch  at  Brunton  House,  Lancaster ;  the  Eastern 
Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Colchester  ;  the  Western 
Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots  at  Starcross,  near  Exeter ; 
the  Midland  Counties  Idiot  Asylum  at  Knowle,  near 
Birmingham  ;  and  the  Magdalen  Hospital,  in  Bath. 

146.  Those  are  chiefly  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  P — 
Yes. 

147.  There  are  others  for  defective  children  ? — Yes.  I 
am  coming  to  that.    There  are  institutions  in  Scotland. 
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'148.  We  need  not  go  into  Scotland  P—Yei-y  ■Well. 
IChen  we  have  private  establishments  registered  under 
the  Idiots  Act,  namely,  Normausfield,  Hampton  Wick, 
and  Downside  Lodge,  Chilcompton,  near  Bath ;  those 
are  the  only  two  private  institutions. 

149.  [Mrs.  Burfjirin.)  The  only  two  private  institu- 
tions registered  ■'-—Yes,  the  only  two  registered  under 
the  Act ;  but  I  may  say  that  at  the  present  time  they 
are  building  a  block  at  the  Middlesex  County  Asylum  at 
Wandsworth,  into  which  they  are  going  to  put  idiot  and 
imbecile  children.  You  do  not  want  to  know  about 
Ireland,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  building  in 
Ireland  an  institution  for  taking  in  private  cases. 

150.  Can  you  give  iis  the  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  defective  children  ?— I  think  those  I  have  just 
mentioned  should  not  be  used  for  feeble-minded 
children,  thoy  should  only  be  used  for  children  who  are 
idiots  and  imbeciles. 

151.  Are  there  none  specially  for  feeble-minded 
children  P— There  are  institutions  for  the  education  of 
defective  children  :  Ancaster  House,  Eiclimond,  Surrey  ; 
Bearstead  House,  near  Maidstone,  Kent ;  Grosvenor, 
Auckland  Eoad,  Upper  Norwood;  Winchester  House, 
Kingston  Hill,  Surrey;  Brook  House,  Southgate,  Mid- 
dlesex; and  a  small  institution  near  Croydon.  Those 
are  all  for  children  who  are  defective  and  not  idiots  and 
imbeciles. 

152.  And  at  a  high  fee.''— Yes. 

153.  Which  is  prohibitive  to  the  elementary  school 
class  y — They  are  not  for  children  who  go  to  public 
elementary  schools. 

154.  I  suppose  that  feeble-minded  girls  want  special 
protection  ?— No  doubt  they  do. 

155.  Are  there  homes  for  them  ?  —There  are  six  that 
I  loiow  of ;  there  is  first,  Scott  House,  The  Triangle, 
Hitchin.  I  know  this  one  because  I  was  put  on  the 
committee  when  it  was  first  thought  of,  and  I  have 
followed  it  throughout  with  great  interest.  I  have  been 
down  there  once  or  twice  since  and  seen  how  the  chil- 
dren are  improved.  These  are  institutions  certified 
under  Act  '25  &  26  Vict.  c.  43.,  as  Industrial  Homes  for 
Paupers. 

156.  Are  they  supported  by  the  rates  or  voluntarily 
gupported  ?— They  are  supiDorted  by  what  they  can  get 
out  of  the  guardians,  and  by  voluntary  conlributions. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  the  guardians  pay  bo  much.  Would 
you  like  to  know  the  names. 

157.  Are  there  many  P — There  are  six  altogether. 

158.  Will  you  give  the  names  of  the  six  ? — The  first  is 
Scott  House,  The  Triangle,  Hitchin ;  the  next  one  is 
the  Aubei-t  Park  Home,  48,  Highbury  Park,  N.  ;  the 
third  is  The  Laundry  and  Home  of  Industry,  Barnt 
Green,  near  Birmingham ;  the  foui-tli,  Chaselield,  Fish- 
ponds, near  Bristol;  tlie  fifth  is  St.  Mary's  Home, 
Painswick,  Gloucestershire,  and  the  sixth  is  Adcote, 
Pilot  Lane,  Knotty  Ash,  Liverpool.  None  of  these 
unfortunately  are  for  boys,  they  are  only  for  girls. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  these  homes  are  very  necessary. 
The  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
Servants  is  much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  the 
National  Vigilance  Society  some  years  ago  made  an 
inquiry  into  this  very  subject,  and  in  1889  they 
received  replies  from  203  boards  of  guardians,  from 
which  it  Avas  found  that  during  the  year  1889  715  weak- 
minded  women  passed  through  105  workhouses,  and 
from  no  less  than  56  workhouses  it  was  stated  that  the 
approximate  number  of  such  women  leading  immoral 
lives  was  366,  so  that  it  is  most  important.  Then  the 
fleformatory  and  Refuge  Union  has  also  had  the  ques- 
tion before  them,  and  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
has  also  inquired  into  the  subject. 

159.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  \vish  to  bring 
before  iis  before  the  other  members  of  the  Committee 
examine  you  ? — There  is  one  point  which  I  think  is 
rather  important.  Your  secretary  asked  me  if  I  would 
bring  the  certificates  by  which  children  are  taken  into 
the  Dareuth  Schools,  and  here  they  are  [handing  in  tJie 
same).  It  seems  to  me  that  at  present  the  tests  em- 
ployed for  admitting  children  into  schools,  both  by  the 
Idiots  Act  and  also  into  the  Darenth  Schools,  are  very 
incomplete.  I  have  not  brought  a  copy  of  the  Idiots 
Act  with  me,  but  I  have  a  book  here  which  gives  the 
form  of  inquiry  which  has  to  be  filled  up. 

160.  Would  you  read  the  form  of  inquiry  and  then 
state  what  you  think  is  deficient  ? — The  doctor  is  not 
asked  for  his  reasons  why  tlie  child  should  be  sent  to 
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ths  institution ;  he  id  siiiipiy  asked  to  state  it  in  xMr. 
general  on  the  form.-  "I,  the  undersigned  A.B.,  a     Beach,  M.E., 
"  person  registered  under  the  Medical  Act,  1858,  and  F.R.C.P.. 
"  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  medical  profession,  Land. 

"  certify  that  I  have  carefully  examined  CD.,   an  ^  

"  infant  [or  of  full  age],  now  residing  at  ,        I^'-b.  1897* 

"  and  that  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  said  CD.  is  an  idiot  '• 

"  [or  has  been  imbecile  from  birth,  or  for  years 
"  past,  or  from  an  early  age],  and  is  capable  of  receiving 
"  benefit  from  [the  institution  (describing  it)],  regis- 
"  tered  under  the  Idiots  Act,  185o."  You  see  there  he 
says,  "  I  am  of  opinion. "  The  certificate  does  noi  say 
why. 

161.  Will  you  give  us  the  exact  form  of  words  that 
you  would  add  P — I  think  that  the  reasons  should  be 
stated  below  the  facts  that  he  has  observed,  and  facts 
communicated  by  others. 

162.  You  mean  that  he  should  give  the  evidence  on 
which  he  bases  his  opinion? — I  think  so.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  at  Darenth  they  have  taken  a  very  retrograde 
step.  When  I  first  went  down  there  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  had  the  certificate  to  a  great  extent 
modelled  on  the  lunacy  certificate,  stating  the  facts 
observed  by  the  medical  man  himself,  and  the  facts 
communicated  by  others  as  to  whether  the  child  was  an 
idiot,  an  imbecile,  or  of  unsound  mind.  The  word 
"lunatic"  as  far  as  I  remember,  did  not  occur  at  all. 
Then  the  mode  of  procedure  was  for  the  mother  to  go  to 
the  relieving  oificer  and  say  that  she  had  a  child  she 
wanted  to  get  into  an  institution.  The  father  and  mother 
then  had  to  go  before  the  Board  of  Guardians  and  say  what 
their  means  were,  and  how  much  they  could  aftbrd  to 
p0jy,  because  the  guardians  have  ahvays  to  get  back  from 
the  parents  what  they  can  afford  to  pay.  Then  the  cer- 
tificate having  been  filled  up  the  child  was  at  once  sent 
down  to  Darenth,  but,  unfortunately,  when  the  Lunacy 
Act  came  into  operation  into  1891,  there  was  a  change. 
Previously  to  that  I  may  say  that  I  tried  to  get  the 
Darenth  Schools  registered  under  the  Idiots  Act,  but  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  said  :  ' '  You  are  not  a  regis- 
'•  tered  hospital  and  you  are  not  a  licensed  houne, 
"  therefore  we  cannot  register  you."  So  I  told  them 
the  next  time  they  came  down  I  was  very  sorry  about  it, 
and  they  said,  "  Legally  an  idiot  is  a  lunatic. "  I  said, 
"  That  is  very  unfortunate,  because  I  and  many  others 
' '  for  the  last  20  years  have  been  trying  to  point  out  to 
"  the  public  the  difference  between  an  iaiot  and  a 
"  lunatic." 

1 63.  Could  not  the  Asylums  Board  take  out  a  licence  ? 
— They  said  that  they  could  not.  They  applied  to  the 
Commissioners  in  Lunacy  and  were  told  that  they  could 
not  be  registered  under  the  Idiots  Act,  and  therefore  we 
had  to  remain  as  we  were.  I  was  going  to  say  that 
unfortunately,  when  the  Limacy  Act,  1890,  came  into 
operation,  a  law  was  passed  that  a  person  could  not  be 
be  detained  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  unless  he  was 
certified  as  a  lunatic.  Now  our  children  at  Darenth  are 
certified  as  lunatics  after  being  there  a  fortnight.  I  will 
show  you  the  form  {liandiwj  in  the  same). 

164.  That  is  an  evasion  _of  the  law  ? — Yes,  it  is ;  or 
rather,  I  should  say  it  is  an  unfortunate  law. 

165.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  evasion  of  the  law  in 
the  first  instance  ? — Up  to  that  time  there  was  no  such 
law.  A  person  could  be  detained  in  a  workhouse 
mthout  any  further  certificate. 

166.  But  I  understand  you  to  say  that  they  are 
illegally  classed  as  lunatics  ? — Now  they  are. 

167.  Who  is  responsible  for  that  illegal  classification  ? 
■ — I  believe  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy,  because  they 
say  that  an  idiot  is  a  lunatic. 

168.  (Mr.  Poohy.)  Do  yon  say  that,  before  being  sent 
from  the  workhouse  to  Darenth,  a  child  has  to  be 
certified  as  lunatic  ?-  No.  Darenth  technically  is  a 
workhouse  school,  and  is  similar  to  other  workhouse 
schools,  except  that  it  takes  in  children  of  defective 
intellect ;  therefore,  of  course,  being  a  workhouse 
school,  the  children  all  being  mentally  defective,  have 
to  be  certified.  But  I  may  say,  the  old  certificate  still 
goes  on  for  admission  in  Darenth  schools,  but  this 
certificate  is  for  detention  in  the  school.?.  What  happens 
now  is,  that  a  certificate  for  the  child  has  to  ba  applied 
for  by  the  steward  who  takes  the  place  of  tlis  relieving 
officer  ;  the  medical  officer  has  to  certify  the  child,  and 
a  neighbouring  practitioner  has  to  be  called  on  to  fill 
up  on  the  certificate  facts  observed  by  himself  and 
others.  Then  the  child  is  taken  before  a  justice  of  the 
peace  at  Dartford,  who  gives  his  authority  for  his 
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Mr  F.        being  detained  as  a  lunatic.    Ifc  is  a  very  retrograde 
Beach,  M.B;  step. 
f  f?  P 

L  ud  '  ^C''"^^'""''*'*-)  No  one  certiiies  that  he  is  a  lunatic, 

■        but  he  is  detained  as  such  ?  —Yes,  he  is  certified  as  a 
10  Feb~1897    l^ii^-tic  on  the  second  page. 

^.^r  170.  It  also  says     an  idiot  or  person  of  unsoimd 

jniud  "  ;  is  that  scratched  out  ? — Yes,  that  is  scratched 
oat,  I  believe,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

171.  But  you  do  not  know  ? — It  is  some  little  time 
since  I  was  there.  Of  course,  if  he  were  an  idiot,  or  a 
person  of  unsound  mind,  according  to  the  contention  of 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  he  is  a  lunatic. 

172.  But  there  is  no  false  certificate  given  ? — Not  at 
all.  I  would  also  like  to  say  that  we  endeavour,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  get  a  history  of  the  case.  Those 
{handing  in  some  papers)  are  copies  of  the  questions 
that  we  have  printed,  and  which  we  endeavour,  as 
macl".  as  possible,  to  have  answered. 

173.  You  supply  the  Committee  with  the  conditions 
of  admission  to  Darenth,  stating  the  whole  history  of 
the  patient  ? — Yes. 

174.  Who  supplies  that  information  ? — That  we  get 
from  the  parents. 

175.  Are  they  capable  of  filling  up  the  form  ? — A 
very  good  many  cases  come  in  direct  from  the  workhouse 
where  the  parents  cannot  be  found,  but,  in  all  eases, 
I  always  have  the  parents  down  and  send  them  the  form 
to  fill  up.  I  supplement  that  by  asking  the  parents 
questions  when  tliey  come  down.  "We  have  visiting 
days,  and  when  the  parents  come  down  to  see  the 
children  I  ha.ve  always  a  long  conversation  -with  them. 

176.  But  then  the  history  was  always  imperfect,  was 
it  not  ? — In  some  cases  it  was  imperfect ;  but  the  great 
jDoint  I  tried  to  get  was  as  perfect  a  history  as  possible. 
For  instance,  I  always  endeavour,  as  much  as  possible, 
to  go  into  the  question  Avhetlier  there  is  any  hereditary 
disease  in  the  family  ;  that  is  a  most  important  thing, 
because  a  child's  subsequent  hope  of  recovery  depends , 
to  a  large  extent,  upon  the  presence  or  absence  of 
hereditary  disease  in  the  family. 

177.  Do  you  not  find  that  such  a  thing  is  nearly 
always  concealed  ?—No,  these  poor  people  do  not  mind 
telling  you,  and  even  the  better  class,  if  they  are 
pushed,  will  always  tell  you.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  are  sensible  people.  I  always  say  "  It  is 
"  important,  not  only  for  your  own  part,  but  for  you, 
' '  to  tell  me  all  I  want  to  know  ;  both  of  us  want  to  do 
"  all  we  can  to  improve  the  child  ;  if  you  conceal  from 
"  me  any  facts  you  diminisj:i  my  power  of  improving 
"  him,  therefore,  give  me  as  much  information  as  you 
"  can.'' 

178.  Do  you  think  that  hitman  nature  is  likely  to 
disclose  any  facts  that  are  a  disgrace  to  itself  ? — There 
always  is  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  prove 
that  the  child  has  become  an  idiot  from  an  accident 
afterwards,  but  sometimes  they  do  not  mind  telling  you 
the  true  state  of  the  case  at  all.  Poor  people  have 
not  the  same  pride,  if  I  ma7  say  so ;  they  do  not  want 
to  conceal  things  in  the  same  way  as  people  in  the  upper 
classes  of  society  do. 

179.  You  look  upon  these  histories  as  trustworthy 
hen  ? — I  think  so. 

180.  And  supplying  valuable  information  ? — Yes.  In 
fact,  some  years  ago  Dr.  Shuttle  worth  and  I  drew  up 
an  account  of  about  2,500  cases,  in  which  we  went  very 
carefully  into  the  matter ;  it  is  rather  important,  and  it 
may  come  in  useful  for  the  Committee  to  know  the 
result.  I  may  also  say  that  a  good  many  of  the  signs 
which  have  been  so  much  talked  about  are  not  a  matter 
that  have  come  up  now;  they  have  been  in  use  for  the 
last  23  years  in  all  the  idiot  asylums  in  England.  I 
will  show  you  a  page  of  one  of  my  own  books,  which 
will  show  you  that  Ave  have  been  going  into  them  all  for 
the  last  23  years.  That  is  a  copy  of  one  of  my  books 
{handing  in  the  same). 

181.  You  ought  to  have  a  very  valuable  body  of 
evidence  ? — We  know  the  history  of  every  child,  whose 
parents  we  can  get  at,  that  comes  into  the  institution. 
You  first  take  the  history,  and  then  you  ]pass  on  and 
examine  the  child.  Perhaps  it  would  be  interesting  if 
I  were  to  give  you  the  mode  of  treatment.  Directly  a 
child  comes  in  he  is  put  in  what  we  call  the  observation 
block,  or  reception  block ,  and  is  there  kept  for  a  fortnight. 
There  are  two  advantages  with  regard  to  that :  The  first 
is.  that  if  there  is  any  infectious  disease  latent  in  the 
child,  it  gives  it  time  to  come  out ;  and  the  second  thing 


is,  that  it  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  examining  the 
child  and  deciding  into  which  block  he  shall  afterwards 
be  put,  because  there  are  a  good  many  blocks,  some  for 
healthy  children,  some  for  epileptic  children,  some  for 
paralysed  children,  and  so  on.  After  a  fortnight  he  is 
pat  into  his  block,  and  the  next  thing  is,  he  is  sent  to 
the  school ;  then  I  go  and  speak  to  the  schoolmistress 
and  say  "I  want  this  child  e.vamined  mentally,  and  as 
"  much  as  possible  done  with  him."  She  examines 
him  as  to  whether  he  is  able  to  read  and  -write  and  use 
numbers,  whether  he  can  recognise  his  colours,  what 
his  powers  of  arithmetic  are,  and  so  on ;  or,  if  the  child 
is  a  girl,  whether  she  can  hem  or  sew,  and  so  on. 
Then  periodically,  every  sis  months  or  so,  a  further 
examination  is  made  and  recorded  in  a  book  as  to  the 
progress  that  is  made  by  the  child,  and  he  is  moved  up 
from  class  to  class  accordingly.  The  only  defect, 
perhaps,  at  Darenth  (and  not  only  at  Darenth,  but  in 
all  the  institutions  throughout  England)  is,  that  we 
never  had  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers.  The  first 
and  second  class  are  always  kept  at  about  25,  but  the 
other  classes  are  always  too  large. 

182.  What  sized  class  would  you  recommend  ? — I 
think  a  class  should  never  be  more  than  20. 

183.  {Br.  Smith.)  What  number  were  they  at 
Darenth  ? — The  upper  classes  contained  about  from  20 
to  25,  but  there  were  larger  classes.  I  have  been  to  a 
room  and  seen  about  100,  and  the  nurse  and  school 
monitor  managing  the  lot,  which  is  absurd.  I  always 
tried  to  point  out  to  the  committee  that  that  was  a 
great  defect,  but,  unfortunately,  the  committee  always 
took  a  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  yiew  of  the  matter 
and  we  could  not  get  as  much  dons  as  we  wanted. 

184.  {Ghairman.)  What  was  the  number  of  inmates? 
— When  I  left  we  had  a  thousand. 

185.  {Mrs.  Bwrgwin.)  Not  all  in  the  school  ? — No, 
out  of  that  number  only  about  from  300  to  350  would 
be  in  the  school. 

186.  I  see  the  number  is  stated  at  320  ?—  Quite  so. 

187.  {Chairman.)  How  many  teachers  would  there  be 
for  those  820? — ^There  would  be  the  head  school- 
mistress, three  school  mistresses,  and,  I  think,  five 
school  attendants,  and  three  school  monitors,  that  is  to 
say,  children  who  have  been  sufiiciently  improved  but 
kept  on  as  monitresses.  The  head  schoolmistress  did 
not  teach,  of  course,  at  all ;  she  only  supervised.  There 
were  three  teachers  and  five  school  attendants. 

188.  There  were  really  only  thi-ee  teachers  then  for 
320  children  ? — Assisted  by  five  school  attendants,  that 
is  to  say,  attendants  who  had  to  do  work  as  attendants 
but  were  able  to  do  something  in  the  lower  classes. 
Then,  as  we  could  not  get  more  money  out  of  the 
committee  we  got  three  girls  who  had  passed  through 
their  education  and  were  practically  recovered,  and  we 
made  them  school  monitresses. 

189.  Were  they  on  a  level  with  ordinary  children  ? — 
No,  they  were  treated  as  attendants. 

190.  But  you  say  they  were  recovered  patients? — 
Yes,  perfectly. 

191.  And  were  they  on  a  level  with  ordinary  outside 
children  ? — ^Yea,  certainly.  I  sent  out  a  great  many 
children  from  Darenth,  whom,  I  suppose,  would  be 
called  feeble-minded.  I  sent  several  to  the  Army  and 
Navy.  On  one  occasion  that  was  the  cause  of  three 
boys  running  away.  A  boy  came  down  dressed  up  as  a 
soldier,  and  our  boys  had  a  great  idea  of  it,  and  used  to 
say,  "  Doctor,  cannot  I  be  a  soldier?  "  every  morning. 
Presently,  three  ran  away  ;  two  enlisted  in  the  Army, 
and  a  third  they  would  not  take.  The  secretary  also 
asked  if  I  would  bring  you  the  cost  per  head.  It  is 
rather  difiicult  to  show  that  in  this  paper,  because  the 
cost  per  licad  of  the  children  at  Darenth  Schools  and  of 
tlie  patients  at  Darenth  Asylum  are  included  under  one 
head. 

192.  Is  that  the  cost  of  maintenance  or  the  cost  of 
schooling? — The  cost  of  maintenance,  and  the  whole 
cost. 

193.  What  does  it  work  out  at  ? — The  cost  of  main- 
tenance just  worked  out  at  about  6Jrf.  a  day,  and  the 
whole  cost  came  to  about  Is.  4,\d.  a  day  ;  it  would  come 
to  about  9s.  Id.  a  week ;  that  includes  the  total  cost  per 
head  exclusive  of  works  of  a  special  character,  building, 
&c. 

194.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Does  that  include  all  salaries? — 
Yes,  it  includes  everything. 
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195.  {Oludrman. )  This  low  average  cost  was  obtained 
bv  starving  the  school  staff  ? — Yes,  the  school  staff  is 
always  starved;  in  fact,  the  school  staff  is  starved 
throughout  the  whole  of  these  institutions  in  England. 
In  America  it  is  very  different ;  there  they  have  a  dozen 
schoolmistresses  highly  trained,  and  they  have  much 
better  results  in  consequence. 

196.  So  that  the  resalts  of  school  teaching  in  Darenth 
are  perfectly  untrustworthy,  because  of  the  school 
staff  at  the  "present  time? — Yes,  we  could  get  much 
better  results  if  we  had  a  better  staff,  no  doubt.  There 
is  one  point  that  I  put  down  in  the  notes  that  I  sent 
to  you  about  the  signs  which  are  seen  in  ordinary 
children. 

197.  Signs  of  mental  feebleness,  do  you  mean? — 
Signs  of  defect  which  are  met  with  in  ordinary 
children. 

198.  You  have  given  us  some  with  regard  to  the 
shape  of  the  head,  the  eyes,  and  so  on  ;  do  you  mean 
physical  signs  ? — I  refer  to  the  most  common  forms  of 
defect  in  children  attending  schools,  and  I  did  not  give 
you  what  the  most  common  forms  were.  I  have  worked 
this  out  very  carefully,  and  I  find  that  the  most  common 
forms  of  defect  in  ordinary  children  are,  first  of  all, 
malformation  of  the  head,  secondly,  a  defect  in  the 
palate.  I  am  now  speaking  of  children  among  the 
100,000  idiots  and  imbeciles  that  were  examined. 

199.  We  have  had  this  before,  have  we  not  ? — What 
I  gave  you  before  was  the  means  of  discriminating 
between  an  idiot  or  imbecile  child  and  a  feeble-minded 
child.  These  are  defects  which  were  found  in  ordinary 
children  attending  the  public  elementary  schools  at  the 
present  moment. 

200.  Who  were  not  feeble-minded  ? — Who  were  not 
classed  as  feeble-minded. 

201.  You  have  found  children  in  public  elementary 
schools  suffering  from  these  defects  ? — Yes. 

202.  And  you  consider  that  they  ought  to  have  been 
in  a  special  class  ? —  Some  of  them  ought,  no  doubt,  to 
be  put  in  a  special  class.  I  have  no  doubt  they  will  be 
as  time  goes  on  and  more  schools  are  erected,  but  at 
present  it  is  not  done.  There  are  only  altogether  seven 
signs  that  I  look  upon  as  of  any  great  importance. 

203.  Are  they  different  from  those  which  you  have 
already  given  us  ? —  There  are  one  or  two  that  I  did 
not  give.  I  did  not  give  you  the  epicanthic  fold  of  the 
eyelid ;  T  did  not  mention  to  you  the  defective  expres- 
sion in  the  eye  ;  I  did  not  mention  to  you  the  stunted 
growth  that  so  many  of  these  children  have. 

204.  Passing  on  to  epileptic  children,  are  there  some 
who  should  not  be  admitted  to  any  school  at  all  ? — ISTo 
doubt  there  are  some  who  have  fits  so  constantly  that 
it  is  impossible  they  should  be  educated  in  school  ; 
they  would  upset  the  whole  school. 

205.  Can  you  give  us  any  definition  of  the  class 
that  might  be  admitted? — I  think  that  a  child  who 
has  epileptic  fits  only  occasionally  and  very  slightly 
might  be  sent  to  an  ordinary  school. 

206.  An  ordinary  elementary  school  ? — I  do  not  see 
why  he  should  not. 

207.  Not  if  he  frightened  other  children  ?~-I  think  if 
he  had  fits  very  slightly  and  only  occasionally  he  would 
not  do  so  1  the  epileptic  children  did  not  frighten  the 
children  down  at  Darenth.  About  a  third  of  oiir 
children  at  Darenth  were  epileptic,  and  I  found  the 
other  children  were  most  affectionate  to  them  ;  if  they 
found  that  the  attendant  was  in  another  part  of  the 
block  and  could  not  go  to  one  of  them  directly,  they 
would  put  him  on  the  floor,  and  untie  his  collar,  and 
put  their  foot  under  his  neck,  and  support  him  till  the 
attendant  eame  back.  Then  we  had  chairs  especially 
constructed  for  epileptics  in  the  schoolroom,  and  when 
a  child  had  a  severe  fit  he  Avas  put  immediately  into  a 
chair. 

208.  Do  you  think  it  is  right  that  epileptic  children 
should  mix  with  ordinary  children  ? — I  think  not  if  they 
have  fits  very  often,  but  if  they  have  them  simply 
slightly,  say  once  a  month,  I  see  no  reason  why  they 
should  not.  One  of  these  children  might  go  three  or 
four  months  without  a  fit. 

209.  But  would  it  not  bo  better  to  supply  special 
schools  for  them  ? — I  think  on  the  whole  it  would  be 
better  if  the  attacks  were  severe,  certainly.  I  know  that 
at  Chalfont  they  are  intending  to  build  a  home  for  boys 
and  one  for  girls,  and  I  believe  General  Moberly's 


idea  is  to  send  a  good  many  of  their  epileptic  children  p 

to  those  homes.  r,     ['  n 

Jieacli,  M.B., 

210.  Do  you  know  the  proportion    of    epileptic  F.R.C.P., 
children  to  the  population  ;  are  there  any  statistics  ?  Lond. 

— There  are  statistics— not  in  England  but  in  Ger-   

many.     It  is  supposed  about  one  in  every  1,000  is    1"  Feb. 51897. 

epileptic,  and  if  you  take  that  average  we  should  

have  in  England  about  29,081  to  provide  for.  Of 

course,  out  of  that  29,0*81  a  certain  number  would  be 
idiots  or  imbeciles  and  a  certain  number  would  be 
suSiciently  able  to  earn  their  own  living,  and  the  rest 
would,  of  course,  have  to  be  kept  in  colonies  such  as 
Chalfont,  or  in  institutions  for  epileptics. 

211.  Have  you  any  notion  what  the  amount  of  the 
residiium  would  be  ;  does  that  appear  from  foreign 
statistics? — I  should  say  half.  The  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  went  into  the  question  some  years 
ago,  and  worked  the  matter  out  in  that  Avay.  It  is 
calculated,  I  think,  at  Potsdam,  that  10  per  cent,  of  the 
epileptic  population  should  be  provided  for,  and  in 
other  cases  they  say  from  15  to  20  per  cent. 

212.  At  least  80  per  cent,  might  go  to  the  ordinary 
schools  ? — Yes.  That  would  take  in,  of  course,  not  only 
children  belonging  to  ordinary  schools,  but  the  adult 
population  as  Avell. 

213.  And  it  would  require  some  medical  officer  to 
decide  whether  those  children  should  go  to  piiblio 
elementary  schools  or  to  a  special  school,  or  should  go 
to  an  idiot  asylum? — Decidedly.  A  medical  officer 
should  decide  first  of  all  whether  a  child  should  go 
to  a  public  elementary  school ;  secondly,  whether  he 
should  go  to  special  classes;  or,  thirdly,  whether  he 
should  be  sent  to  some  special  institution  erected  fui 
the  purpose. 

214-.  {Mr.  Fooley.)  Do  you  account  low  nutrition  as 
one  of  the  physical  signs  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  there  is  a  mass 
of  information  here  that  I  have  on  that  point,  on  Avhich 
I  have  not  been  questioned,  but  I  have  it  all  here,  and 
if  you  like  to  have  it  I  can  give  it  you.  I  have 
examined  a  good  many  of  these  children  as  well  as 
Dr.  Warner. 

215.  Is  low  nutrition  a  fair  indication  of  feeble- 
mindedness?— It  is  an  important  sign  in  combination 
Avith  other  signs.  You  cannot  say  that  any  sign  taken 
alone  is  a  sign  of  feeble-mindedness ;  it  is  a  combina- 
tion of  a  large  number  of  signs  together  that  you  must 
judge  by. 

216.  That  is  a  sign  that  could  be  noticed  by  an 
experienced  teacher,  of  course,  who  had  had  a  child 
under  her  treatment  in  school.  I  mean  to  say  that  it 
is  not  necessary  to  have  a  medical  man  to  detect  that 
sign  ? — Not  thinness,  of  course ;  any  teacher  will 
observe  a  child  getting  thin  under  treatment. 

217.  Then  as  to  the  admission  of  children  into  idiot 
asylums  and  Darenth,  is  it  clear  that  all  the  children 
admitted  into  these  idiot  asylums  have  been  certified 
by  the  medical  practitioner  in  the  form  you  gave  us  ?— 
By  the  parish  doctor  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

218.  By  some  medical  practitioner  ? — Yes. 

219.  Do  you  think  that  in  many  cases  children  have 
been  admitted  Avho  are  capable  of  being  educated  so 
as  to  be  v^hoUy  or  partially  self-supporting  ? — There  is 
no  doubt  that  there  are  a  number  of  children  (I  sent 
out  a  good  many)  who  are  able  to  support  themselves 
wholly. 

220.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  be  admitted  when 
they  Avere  in  that  state  ? — No,  they  Avere  not  admitted 
in  that  state ;  they  have  commonly  come  into  that 
condition  by  the  education  and  training  they  received 
there. 

221.  But  in  some  cases  children  may  have  been 
admitted  Avho  are  capable  of  being  educated  (Afho  were 
at  the  time  capable)  from  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  practitioner  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact  I 
do  not  thinli  so,  because  in  many  cases  when  the 
teacher  says  that  child  should  be  sent  to  Darenth,  the 
medical  practitioner  says,  "No,  I  do  not  think  that- 
child  is  bad  enough  to  go." 

222.  You  think  that  they  do  not  err  on  the  side  of 
admitting  them  too  easily?— No,  never;  it  is  always 
the  other  way.  I  do  not  think  any  cases  were  ever  sent 
in  Avho  should  not  have  been,  the  error  Avas  rather  on 
the  other  side. 

223.  Then  you  found  out  that  after  being  a  certain 
time  at  Darenth,  several  of  the  children  could  be  taught 
in  the  first  standard,  or  even  in  the  second?— Or  even 
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Mr.  F.  the  third  ;  in  fact,  of  course,  they  go  on,  until  at  lasfe 

Beach.  M.  B.,  there  were  some  children  there  who  learnt  their  penca 

F.li.C.P.,  tables  ;  these  children  afterwards  became  school  moni- 

Lond.  tresses,  and  there  were  children  who  could  have  gone 

  to  an  ordinary  school  over  15  or  16  years  of  age,  and 

10  Feb.  1897.  over  the  age  of  the  public  elementary  school. 

224.  You  think  they  were  mainly  cliildren  who  should 
he  improved  ? — Yes,  children  of  what  I  would  call  the 
feeble-minded  class.  No  doubt,  institutions  of  the 
present  time  contain  idiots  and  imbeciles,  and  what  we 
should  now  call  feeble-minded. 

225.  And  several  of  those  children  might  be  taught 
in  ordinary  public  elementary  schools  v/ith  other 
children  ? — No,  they  should  be  taught  in  a  special  class. 
Practically,  this  question  has  gradually  grown ;  years 
ago  very  little  attention  was  directed  to  this  class  at 
all,  and  it  is  only  within  the  last  few  years  that  we  have 
goue  into  the  question  of  the  difFerence  between  idiots 
and  imbeciles  and  feeble-minded. 

226.  Then  these  children  are  clearly  children  (some 
of  them  at  all  events)  who  might  be  taught  with 
advantage  in  special  classes  if  they  did  not  happen  to 
be  at  Darenth  ? — The  only  difference  is  that  at  Darenth 
they  are  pauper  children,  and  at  present  there  is  no 
institution  for  the  feeble-minded  children  belonging  to 
the  poor  law. 

227.  But  I  mean  so  far  as  their  mental  power  is 
concerned  ? — So  far  as  their  mental  power  is  concerned 
there  is  no  doubt  that  they  should  have  been  taught  in 
special  classes. 

228.  Do  we  understand  aright  that  these  cluldreu 
cannot  be  detained  in  Darenth  without  a  periodical 
certificate  that  they  are  lunatics  ? — After  they  have 
been  there  a  fortnight,  this  certificate  comes  into  opera- 
tion. After  that  there  is  no  further  certificate  required  ; 
they  can  be  detained  for  their  lifetime  if  necessary. 

229.  The  Lunacy  Commissioners  visit  Darenth,  of 
course,  periodically.? — Yes,  this  is  an  extract  from  the 
Lunacy  Act  of  1890-91  in  the  Appendix  providing 
var^ouo  certificates,  some  for  admission  of  paupers  into 
an  asylum,  others  for  the  admission  of  paupers  into  a 
workhouse.  Of  course,  as  you  are  aware,  all  the  work- 
houses in  London  have  what  are  called  lunatic  wards, 
and  a  patient,  an  imbecile,  cannot  be  detained  in  that 
worMiouse  ward  unless  this  certificate  is  filled  up  ;  that 
is  the  law. 

230.  Then  as  regards  the  selection  of  children  in  ordi- 
nary elementary  schools,  to  be  taught  in  special  classes, 
I  understand  you  to  agree  that  there  is  no  marked  line 
of  division  between  the  idiot  and  an  ordinary  intelligent 
child  ? — There  is  no  marked  line. 

231.  No  definite  division  ? — No  definite  division ;  they 
all  merge  one  into  the  other. 

232.  I  want  to  take  the  case  of  the  child  who  is  just 
defective  enough  not  to  benefit  by  being  taught  with 

^  the  ordinary  children.    Which  is  the  most  important 

indication  in  such  a  case,  do  you  think:  the  experience 
of  a  teacher  who  has  had  the  child,  we  will  say,  six 
months  or  a  year  or  two  years,  or  a  physical  sign  that 
can  be  detected  by  a  medical  examination  ? — I  think  it 
should  be  a  combication.  I  think  the  medical  officer 
should  always  come  in  in  that  case,  and  consult  with  the 
teacher  on  the  point. 

233.  Are  there  cases  of  that  sort  vv'here  there  is  nothing 
that  can  be  diagnosed  very  definitely  by  a  medical  prac- 
titioner, hov/ever  skilled  ? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course 
there  is  something  or  other  generally  found  in  these 
defective  children  or  they  would  uot^  be  called  defective. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  with  defects  of  mind  you  get  defects 
of  body ;  that  wo  find  in  idiot  asylums,  and  it  is  no 
doubt  the  same  in  special  classes,  there  is  some  defect 
or  other.  Biit  what  I  wanted  to  point  out  before  was, 
that  we  must  not  go  by  visible  signs  alone,  but  questions 
should  be  -put  too,  as  I  said  just  now,  and  the  report 
on  the  scientific  study  of  the  mental  and  physical  con- 
ditions of  childhood  itself  admits  that  point,  that  not 
only  the  children  should  be  observed  but  should  be 
questioned  as  to  their  mental  condition. 

234.  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the  upper  limit. 
Suppose  a  teacher  says,  I  have  taught  this  child  for  two 
years ;  it  is  nine  years  old.  I  cannot  get  it  to  pass  in 
Btandi-ed  I.,  and  I  cannot  teach  it  with  the  ordinary 
children  ;  I  think  it  would  do  much  better  in  a  special 
class ;  and  supposing  the  doctor  does  not  find  any 
marked  physical  defect  or  any  of  these  indications, 
-ffonld  he  be  jtLstifiedin  deferring  to  the  opinion  of  the 


teacher  and  putting  that  child  into  a  special  class  ? — He 
should  put  the  mental  points  as  well. 

235.  He  should  make  the  physical  examination  ? — 
Yes,  I  Avant  to  put  it  strongly,  that  I  do  not 
believe  any  physical  examination  sign  itself  to  be  of  use 
unless  combined  with  a  mental  test  of  the  child.  You 
may  get  a  child,  shj^  apparently  though  he  looks  bright, 
who  cannot  fix  his  attention  on  any  thing.  A  doctor  will 
see  that  at  once  ;  he  will  see  that  he  sees  the  thing  but 
does  not  perceive  it.  There  are  many  points  on  which  a 
doctor's  opinion  is  necessary.  As  I  said  before,  you 
want  a  skilled  medical  man,  accustomed  to  seeing  these 
cases  continually. 

236.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  a  skilled 
medical  man  would  always  notice  something? — I  think 
so. 

237.  He  would  not  have  to  rely  solely  on  the  opinion 
of  the  teacher  ? — I  think  he  would  be  wise  to  consult  the 
teacher  in  order  to  give  bis  opinion.  What  I  want  to 
point  out  is  this  :  Supposing  that  you  see  a  child  with 
an  obvious  defect  or  only  a  slight  defect,  the  great  point 
is  that  the  doctor  should  at  once  examine  that  child  as 
to  his  mental  perception,  his  power  of  arithmetic, 
whether  he  can  read  or  write,  and  put  questions  to  him, 
and  then,  after  consultation  with  the  teacher  on  the  whole 
matter,  you  can  arrive  at  a  very  good  opinion  what  the 
result  should  be,  as  to  whether  he  should  be  kept  or 
what  should  be  done.  The  only  point  abort  it,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  is  that  only  very  recently  the  teachers  have 
taken  up  the  study  of  child  life.  In  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  an  association  formed,  called  the  Child 
StTidy  Association.  That  is  not  exactly  what  we  call 
physical  study,  but  the  psychological  study  of  children. 
It  is  a  young  movement  at  present,  but  it  is  being  taken 
up  by  many  teachers. 

238.  {Chairman. )  Who  is  at  the  head  of  it  ? — Professor 
Sully  is  the  head  of  it ;  it  is  an  association  formed  by 
a  number  of  teachers  to  which  a  number  of  doctors  are 
allied,  and  they  meet  periodically  and  papers  are  read 
and  discussed.  Mr.  Holman  is  a  very  prominent 
member  of  it. 

239.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  or  two 
questions  about  epileptic  children.  You  think  a  child 
Avho  has  an  epileptic  fit  occasionally  may  properly  be 
taught  with  other  children  in  the  elementary  school  ? — 
I  think  so. 

240.  You  think  that  such  a  child  having  an  occasional 
fit  would  not  frighten  the  other  children  sufficiently  to 
make  it  necessary  to  forbid  the  child  to  attend  school  ? 
— I  think  not ;  many  of  these  fits  are  what  we  call  imtii 
mul — that  is  to  say,  the  child  goes  suddenly  pale,  is 
unconscious  for  a  moment,  and  then  goes  on  again  with 
his  work.  You  Avould  not  remove  that  child  from  any 
school  unless  his  mental  condition  required  it. 

241.  Might  his  presence  be  even  beneficial  to  the 
other  children  as  having  a  humanising  efiect  upon 
them,  and  teaching  them  to  be  sympathetic  ? — Yes,  I 
think  it  would  be.  Children  are  always  sympathetic, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  other  children  suffering  from 
any  defect,  and  especially  these  children ;  they  are  of 
a  very  affectionate  disposition,  not  only  the  idiots 
and  the  imbeciles,  but  the  feeble-minded ;  and,  prac- 
tically, it  is  by  working  upon  their  affection  that  we 
do  so  much  for  discipline. 

242.  Then  a  child  that  has  epileptic  fits  occasionally 
would  be  best  taught  with  other  children  in  the 
elementary  school  ? — I  think  so. 

243.  And  there  would  be  no  reason  for  sending  such 
a  child  to  a  special  class  ? — I  see  no  reason  unless  his 
mental  condition,  as  I  say,  required  it.  Of  course,  a 
good  many  children  have  epileptic  fits,  and  their  mental 
condition  remains  the  same ;  other  children  have 
epileptic  fits,  and  their  mental  condition  is  at  once 
weakened.  If  there  is  that  weakening  of  mental 
power,  then,  necessarily  some  special  arrangement 
should  be  made. 

244.  Then  in  order  to  determine  whether  a  child  is 
unfit  to  attend  an  ordinary  elementary  school  on 
account  of  epilepsy,  would  you  rely  mainly  upon  medical 
opinion  ? — Certainly. 

245.  {Miss  Townsend.)  I  suppose  the  physical  tests 
which  you  would  apply  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  would 
be  the  same,  necessarily,  that  you  would  apply  for 
merely  feeble-minded  children  ? — Yes. 

246.  You  would  apply  the  same  tests,  and  judge  by 
their  relative  importance  whether  the  child  was  feeble- 
minded, or  idiot,  or  imbecile  ? — Yes. 
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247.  I  should  like  to  know  at  what  age,  as  nearly 
as  possible,  or  after  how  long  a  test,  you  would 
decide  that  the  merely  feeble-minded  child  had  become 
idiotic,  which,  of  course,  happens  sometimes  ? — It  is 
difficult  to  say,  because  it  depends  entirely  upon  the 
condition  of  the  child's  brain — so  much  depends  upon 
the  congenital  formation  of  the  child.  Most  of  the 
defects  that  I  have  mentioned  are  congenital— there  are 
numbers  of  others  that  I  have  not  mentioned.  I  wrote 
down  about  60  showing  signs  of  congenital  deficiency, 
and  not  showing  such  signs. 

248.  So  that  further  medical  supervision  is  necessary 
in  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children  ;  it  is  necessary 
that  they  should  be  regularly  or  frequently  inspected 
by  medical  men  ? — I  think  they  should  be  inspected  say 
once  a  year,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

249.  To  decide  whether  they  are  better  or  worse :' — 
Yes. 

250.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  was  supposed  to  be 
feeble-minded  but  whose  home  circumstances  were  so 
bad  that  it  was  difficult  to  judge  whether  it  was  merely 
neglect  or  imbecility,  would  it  be  desirable  that  such  a 
child  should  be  sent  to  the  country  for  two  or  three 
months  or  put  under  happier  auspices  before  you  decide 
whether  it  could  join  other  children  or  must  necessarily 
be  put  into  a  special  class  ? — I  think  it  an  excellent 
idea. 

251.  To  avoid  the  danger  of  putting  the  merely 
delayed  development  together  with  the  deficient  de- 
velopment?— Quite  so.  There  are  many  children,  you 
know,  paralysed,  and  there  were  some  at  Darenth, 
whom  the  doctor  who  sent  them  thought  were  mentally 
deficient,  but  practically  they  were  fairly  bright. 

2.52.  And  a  happier  home  life,  boarding  them  out  in 
the  country  for  two  or  three  months,  would  tend  better 
to  develop  them  than  sending  them  at  once  to  the 
elementary  school  ? — I  think  it  an  excellent  suggestion. 

253.  Would  the  fact  of  a  child  being  xmable  to 
speak,  say,  at  six  or  seven  years  of  age  prove  it,  in  your 
opinion,  at  once  to  be  mentally  deficient,  or  only 
delayed.  We  have  had  tv/o  or  three  ^nch  cases  in  our 
home  at  Aubert  Park,  where  quite  old  children  have 
been  unable  to  speak,  but  have  slowly  and  gradually 
learnt  to  speak,  and  are  apparently  not  otherwise 
deficient.  Have  you  met  with  such  cases  ? — Yes,  a 
great  number  ;  in  fact,  a  large  number  of  the  children 
admitted  into  Darenth  were  quite  unable  to  utter  other 
than  an  ejaculatory  sound,  and  there  is  a  speech  drill 
that  they  go  through. 

254.  So  you  would  not  take  that  muteness  as  an 
infallible  test  of  mental  deficiency  ? — No,  not  an  infallible 
test,  because  other  tests  would  have  to  be  applied  to  it. 
I  say  that  I  do  not  consider  that  any  one  test  alone, 
however  bad  or  good,  can  be  relied  upon. 

255.  You  have  found,  have  you  not,  that  many  feeble- 
minded children  are  capable  of  acquiring  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  mechanical  intellectual  knowledge, 
such  as  reciting  or  learning  by  heart  or  singing,  who  are 
still  incapable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  after  school 
age? — Yes;  those  are  what  we  call  idio!  savants — • 
chilaren  whose  memories  have  been  unduly  developed. 
Of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  done  as  a  matter  of 
advertisement ;  people  say,  if  you  send  children  to 
Earlswood  they  will  show  you  Avhat  they  can  do  ;  there 
is  a  boy  there  who  will  tell  you  the  day  of  the  week 
20  years  hence. 

256.  So  that  they  can  develop  on  one  side  and 
deteriorate  on  the  other? — Directly  you  go  into  the 
matter,  you  will  find  the  reasoning  power,  judgment, 
instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing 
have  not  been  attended  to. 

257.  So  that  it  is  desirable  that,  after  their  school 
age,  they  should  have  some  further  training  or  test  to 
decide  whether  they  are  capable  of  earning  their  living 
or  taking  care  of  themselves  in  the  world,  or  are  likely 
to  do  mischief  P — Quite  so.  I  think  there  is  a  great 
question  looming  in  the  distance,  what  should  become 
of  all  the  feeble-minded  and  imbecile  girls  who 
remain  in  the  country.  So  far  you  are  only  providing 
six  homes  throughoiit  England  for  them.  What  is 
going  to  happen  to  all  the  enormoiis  number  of  feeble- 
minded girls  who  will  pass  out  of  your  special  schools 
and  the  idiot  children  as  well  P  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
many  cast  s  you  will  have  to  provide,  as  they  do  in 
America,  what  they  call  custodial  hoiises;  it  is  a 
question  which  the  Committee  will  be  bound  to  take  in 
hand,  because  it  is  a  very  important  question. 


258.  Then,  might  I  ask  about  Darenth,  if  deiectivo       Mr.  F. 
but  teachable  children,  whose  parents  are  not  otherwise   Beach,  M.iJ  , 
in  receipt  of  Poor  Law  relief,  improve  sufficiently  to      F.IL  CP., 
live  at  home  and  go  to  special  classes  at  the  elemen-  Lond. 

tary  school,  are  they  discharged  from  Darenth  and  sent   

home? — We  never  had  a  case  of  that  kind  there.    As  a    10  Feb.  1897. 

matter  of  fact,  the  gentlemen's  children  were  ahvays  very   

bad  cases. 

259.  I  did  not  mean  gentlemen's  children  p — I  beg 
your  pardon. 

260.  On  the  contrary,  I  meant  poor  people  not  receiving 
Poor  Law  relief  ? — Yes,  a  few  cases  I  did  send  out  in 
that  way;  they  were  improved,  and  sent  tn  the  elemen- 
tary school. 

261.  Only  a  few  ?— Only  a  few. 

262.  You  do  not  think  there  arc  many  at  Darenth  who 
might  be  sent  to  special  classes  at  the  elementary  school  ? 
—  I  do  not  think  there  are  many. 

263.  Not  among  these  328?— No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
You  coiild  not  do  it  in  that  way,  because  they  are  Poor 
Law  children,  and  you  could  not  send  them  to  an 
elementary  school ;  at  present  all  Poor  Law  children 
have  to  go  to  a  Poor  Law  school. 

264.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  Are  they  taken  from  families  some- 
times— taken  from  home  ?  (Miss  Townseiid.)  That  is  my 
question,  really.  I  know,  as  a  fact,  children  that  go  to 
Darenth  are  taken  from  their  own  home. — Yes,  I  used  to 
encourage  it  to  a  great  extent,  because  the  usual  practice 
was  to  send  the  children  to  the  workhouse,  and  for  the 
d6ctor  of  the  workhouse  to  certify  the  child,  and  then 
it  Avas  sent  on.  I  have  a  great  objection  to  children 
being  sent  to  the  workhouse  at  all.  I  was  always  glad 
if  the  child  could  be  sent  from  its  home  direct. 

265.  Then,  in  the  case  of  children  sent  from  their  own 
home,  whose  parents  contribute  2s.  or  3s.  a  week  for 
their  maintenance,  supposing  them  Oo  improve  suffi- 
ciently in  your  opinion  to  leave  the  institution  and  go 
to  the  special  classes  of  the  board  school,  are  they  over 
sent  home? — There  were*no  cases  sent  in  my  time, 
because  special  classes  had  hardly  been  formed,  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  do  not  see  why  they  should  not  bo  ; 
the  only  thing  is,  tho  teacher  at  Darenth  miglit  say : 
' '  I  want  to  see  how  many  cases  I  can  improve  ;  "  and 
it  is  of  course  the  interest  of  the  doctor  there  to  keep  as 
many  cases  as  he  could  improve. 

266.  But,  looking  at  it  from  the  child's  point  of  view 
entirely,  is  it  not  desirable  that  he  should  be  sent 
home  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  he  should  be  sent 
home  when  he  has  attained  a  certain  condition,  Avhen  he 
could  go  to  special  classes. 

267.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact   he  very  seldom  is  ? 
Yes. 

268.  May  I  ask  one  question  about  epileptic 
children.  My  exi^erienco  has  been  that  epileptic 
fits  are  so  far  contagious  among  the  feeble-minded 
that  it  is  very  undesirable  to  have  epileptic  children 
among  feeble-minded  children.  Would  you  agree 
with  me  in  tbat  ? — Frequent  epileptic  fits,  do  you 
mean? 

269.  Yes,  fairly  frequent— not  children  with  such  fits 
as  you  have  mentioned,  where  they  scarcely  hear  for  a 
moment  what  is  passing,  biit  ordinary  epilejitic  children. 
Would  you  not  agree  that  it  is  imdesirable  to  have  them 
among  feeble-minded  children— for  instance,  to  admit 
them  into  feeble-minded  homes  ? — I  think  where  they 
are  subject  to  tham,  they  should  be  sent  to  an  institu- 
tion for  siich  cases. 

270.  The  fits  are  liable  to  be  so  far  contagious  that  othtr 
children  have  an  imitation  of  them  P — Yes,  they  do 
that.  Many  of  the  children  at  Darenth  have  made 
most  excellent  representations  of  an  epileptic  fit. 

271.  And  the  same  thing  would  hold  in  special 
feeble-minded  classes  in  the  Board  schools  P — Yes,  if 
they  had  them  vei-y  often. 

272.  Even  fairly  often,  once  a  month  ?  Yes  ;  I  do 

not  know  whether  once  a  month  would    make  a 
difference. 

273.  (Mrs.  Burgioin.)  You  said  that  50  years  ago 
there  was  no  attempt  to  educate  the  idiot ;  do  you 
think  that  the  State  benefits  (leaving  out  the  indi- 
viduals) by  the  education  and  the  money  spent  upon 
the  idiot  ? — I  certainly  think  so,  and  no  doubt  the 
mother  does.  There  are  several  cases  in  which  the 
mother  became  a  pauper  and  was  on  the  rates  simply 
because  she  had  to  attend  to  her  idiot  child.  Directly 
the  child  was  removed  from  the  mother's  care  and 
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Mr.  F.       placerl  in  an  institution,  tlie  mother  was  able  to  earn 
J3e'ich,-BT.  B.,   her  living,  and  come  oS  the  rates. 
P-^  C  P-,         274.  So  that  both  the  State  and  the  individual  are 
benefited  by  the  education  of  the  idiot? — Yes;  the 
10  V  b  Iss"     ^^^^^'^         is  made  more   happy,  ho  has    a  certain 
'■    amount  of  knowledge,  and  if  he  is  able  to  be  employed 
in  trade,  is  able  to  do  something  towards  his  main- 
tenance. 

275.  For  the  moment  I  am  not  thinking  of  the 
happiness  of  the  child,  but  a^?  a  factor  in  the  State, 
the  child  is  better  so  educated  than  left  as  it  was  50 
years  ago  ?~Yes,  I  think  so. 

276.  Could  you  compare  the  standard  we  here  have 
set  up  for  the  feeble-minded  child  with  that  on  the 
Continent ;  could  you  tell  us  whether  we  are  taking  a 
lower  or  a  higher  standard  than  they  take  in  Germany,  I 
mean  9 — Unfortunately  I  have  never  been  through  your 
classes,  Mrs.  Burgwin,  but  I  know  that  in  Christiana 
they  have  tea  special  classes  ;  of  course,  you  have  seen 
them  yourself,  and  would  be  better  able  to  judge. 

277.  In  Germany  you  will  find  the  children  iip  to 
oar  tilth  and  sixth  standard  Avork  in  the  upper  standards 
in  the  idiot  school — that  is  to  say,  the  children  classed 
as  idiots  ? — Yes. 

278.  You  say  that  at  Chalfont  no  epileptic  who  is 
imbecile  is  admitted  ? — No. 

279.  So  that  practically  we  have  no  accommodation 
for  an  imbecile  epileptic  except  as  a  lunatic  ? — The  only 
accommodation  that  we  have  at  present  is  in  an  Idiot 
Asylum,  or  Limatic  Asylum.  Of  course,  at  present 
we  have  only  two  homes  erected  for  epileptics,  in 
each  of  which  18  men,  that  is  in  all  36  men,  live  ;  we 
are  now  erecting  a  home  for  women,  but  we  have  not 
done  so  much  for  women  because,  as  you  are  aware, 
Lady  Meath  has  a  home  at  Godalming  into  which  50 
female  epileptics  are  admitted,  and  there  is  a  home  at 
MaghuU  as  well.  There  are  only  three  institutions  at 
present,  the  National  Home,  at  Chalfont ;  the  Alex- 
andra Home,  at  MaghuU ;  and  Lady  Meath's  Home  at 
Godalming. 

280.  You  spoke  about  the  medical  man  examining  the 
epileptic  child,  that  he  should  determine  whether  it  was 
fit  to  associate  in  the  normal  school,  I  will  call  it. 
Could  he  decide  that  mthout  having  seen  the  child  in  a 
fit  ? — Yes,  he  could  tell  by  the  amount  of  mental 
deterioration  that  has  taken  place. 

281.  That  is  to  say,  if  he  saw  a  child  dmiug  the  time 
in  vfhich  it  was  affected  by  a  fit  P — Some  children  who 
have  epileptic  fits  are  always  mentally  deteriorated, 
the  mental  deterioration  lasts  continually ;  in  some 
cases  it  comes  on  only  after  the  fit,  and  then  passes  off ; 
but  there  are  other  cases  in  which  it  is  constant,  and 
the  child  becomes  practically  feeble-minded  and  imbe- 
cile as  the  result  of  the  fit. 

282.  "Would  you  think  that  the  atmosphere  of  a  class 
of  60  children,  all  intelligent,  and  working  at  a  liigh 
pressure,  would  be  a  fit  condition  to  place  that  epileptic 
child  in  ;  would  it  be  to  its  benefit  or  not  ? — It  would 
be  to  the  child's  benefit,  because  he  would  be  with 
children  of  equal,  or  certainly  better,  intellect  than 
himself.  I  should  not  do  it  ;  as  I  say,  I  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  done,  when  the  child  has  many 
epileptic  fits  ;  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  pity,  because 
a  child  has  an  occasional  epileptic  fit,  he  should  be 
passed  off  at  once  to  a  home  where  children  probably 
have  much  worse  fits  than  he  has  himself. 

283.  You  do  not  think  the  pressure  is  bad  ? — Probably 
the  child  who  has  the  ef)ileptic  tits  would  not  be  often  a 
child  in  the  highest  class. 

284.  I  have  found  that  they  are  sometimes  excep- 
tionally clever,  only  that  the  work  for  a  few  days  after 
a  fit  is  distinctly,  from  my  point  of  view,  injurious  to 
the  child.  What  the  medjcal  man  misses  is  the  tone 
of  the  school ;  he  wants  to  be  able  to  judge,  when 
there  is  a  child  before  him,  what  its  condition  is  in  the 
school  in  its  surroundings  there,  and  I  think  it  is  there 
where  you  can  judge  for  the  child  best  in  that  way. 
Now,  speaking  aboiit  the  Act  for  admission  to  the  Poor 
Law  schools,  I  think  you  meant  us  quite  to  understand 
that  the  parent  becomes  a  pauper  only  in  the  case  of 
admitting  the  child  to  Darenth  ? — Yes. 

285.  It  may  be  so  ? — Yes. 

286.  But  we  should  not  xisually  understand  that  as  a 
pauper  person,  T  think  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  wrong ;  I 
think  the  stigma  ought  to  be  removed. 


287.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  bring  out—that  that  is 
a  point  that  should  certainly  be  removed,  you  would 
think.  In  judging  a  child  you  say  thai;  you  have  to 
take  it  as  a  whole,  there  is  no  one  sign  you  would  judge 
a  feeble-minded  child  upon  ? — That  is  so. 

288.  You  spoke  a  good  deal  about  calculation.  In 
judging  a  child  as  deficient,  would  you  call  calculation 
the  best  test,  or  reading  ?— Calculation,  of  the  two. 

289.  Well,  I  have  found  by  five  years'  experience 
that  I  can  get  calculation  very  much  better  and  readier 
than  I  can  get  reading ;  reading  is  much  more  difficult 
to  teach,  and  you  would  find  it  the  same  at  Darenth 
in  going  there  and  comparing  the  reading  and  arith- 
metic H — As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  so,  because  the 
children  at  Darenth  did  certainly  take  up  numbers 
more  readily  than  they  did  at  other  schools.  Com- 
paring it  with  Earlswood,  Lancaster,  and  other  places, 
I  found  our  children  far  beyond  them  so  far  as  arith- 
metic was  concerned,  and  that  no  doubt  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  we  had  a  large  number  of  imbecile  children 
and  not  so  many  idiotic  children  as  they  have  in  the 
other  schools. 

290.  Btit  the  medical  man  in  judging  of  children 
should  have  a  very  good  knowledge  of  what  the  average 
child  does  at  a  given  age  in  an  elementary  school,  say, 
to  judge  them,  I  mean,  educationally  ? — Yes  ;  a  good 
many  children  of  course  are  backward  in  developing 
and  the  intellect  seems  to  improve  suddenly ;  they  are 
backward  at  seven  or  eight,  and  at  ten  you  find  them 
up  to  the  average  of  an  ordiua,Ty  school 

291.  Would  you  think  it  well  to  keep  at  a  day  school 
children  of  feeble  mind  to  16  instead  of  14  as  the  Act 
now  provides  ? — If  they  could  be  properly  sheltered  at 
home  I  think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  that  they 
should  be  allowed  to  stay  till  16  years  of  age. 

292.  I  want  to  press  that  point.  Would  you  make 
the  law  compulsory  for  the  attendance  of  the  defective 
child  until  it  Avas  16  years  of  age  ? — I  Avould. 

293.  From  your  knowledge  do  you  think  that  there 
is  a  sufficient  number  of  defective  children  just  over 
school  age,  who  are  unfit  to  take  their  place  in  society, 
for  the  State  to  be  asked  to  provide  homes  for  this 
class  ? — I  think  there  is  quite  a  sufficient  number. 

294.  To  themselves  and  to  the  State  they  are  a  danger 
if  left  unprotected  after  16  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  in  both 
cases,  not  only  girls  but  boys  as  well. 

295.  You  will  have  noticed  that  a  feeble-minded  child 
on  certain  points  may  be  quite  precocious  ;  it  may  be 
money,  it  may  be  precocious  in  thieving,  and  yet  on 
other  points  it  would  seem  quite  normal  ? — Yes. 

296  You  would  admit  that  such  a  child  is  a  great 
difficulty  ?— Yes  ;  there  are  a  great  many  what  we  call 
mentally  exceptional  children. 

297.  Moral  deficiency  I  want  to  come  to  ? — Yec,  moral 
deficiency — they  thieve  and  tell  lies,  they  are  cunning 
and  very  often  set  fire  to  houses  ;  they  are  a  danger  to 
the  State  practically. 

298.  And  yet  if  you  came  to  examine  that  child,  give 

it  ten  minutes  examination  ? — You  would  find  it  one 

of  the  brightest  children  you  have.  What  is  very  com- 
monly known  as  the  moral  imbecile  is  intellectually 
very  sharp  but  morally  is  on  as  low  a  level  as  possible  ; 
in  fact,  so  much  so  that  Br.  Kerlin  said  he  would  not 
educate  his  moral  imbeciles  any  more,  for  he  found 
that  the  uneducated  moral  imbecile  was  not  such  a  great 
danger  as  the  educated  moral  imbecile. 

299.  You  think  that  provision  should  be  made  for 
training  these  children  F— Yes,  I  think  they  should  be 
trained,  but  I  think  they  should  be  trained  in  homes. 

300.  {Mr.  Newton.)  The  London  School  Board  has  in 
one  of  its  reports  got  certain  figures  about  epileptics. 
Wottld  you  be  disposed  to  accept  them ,  They  are  like 
this.  They  make  210  epileptics  only  between  3  and 
13  years  of  age  out  of  a  total  population  of  833,000 
between  3  and  13.  That  is  about  one  epileptic  case 
only  to  4,000  children? — I  should  think  that  proportion 
is  very  small.  My  idea  would  be  that  that  is  not  enough, 
judging,  as  I  said  before,  from  what  the  general  idea  is, 
one  per  thousand.    That  is  one  per  about  every  4,000. 

801.  You  think  they  cannot  be  trusted  ? — They  cannot 
be  trusted. 

302.  And  in  the  same  way  they  make  out  only  about 
777  defective  children  out  of  the  same  number,  that  is 
only  about  one  defective  child  to  every  thousand  children 
— that  is  wrong,  I  suppose  ? — It  must  be  wrong. 
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303.  Is  epilepsy  brought  on  at  all  by  iuvligestible 
food,  hj  bad  diet  ?— Certainly,  convulsions  are  brought 
on  in  that  way,  which  may  continue  and  then  become 
epileptic.  Indigestible  food  is  one  of  the  most  common 
causes  of  conviilsions  in  children,  and  unfortunately 
where  the  habit  of  convulsions  has  existed  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  it  is  apt  to  pass  beyond  the  convulsive 
stage  into  what  we  call  the  epileptic  stage,  and  the 
child  is  subject  to  epileptic  fits  from  time  to  time. 

304.  Then  that  points,  does  it  not,  rather  to  the  con- 
sideration that  proper  feeding,  in  the  case  of  many 
epileptics,  is  as  necessary  as  special  schooling  ?— Yes, 
quite  so  ;  there  is  a  special  diet ;  all  the  epileptics  at 
Ohalfont  have  a  special  diet  for  it. 

305.  To  go  to  something  else,  v/ould  you  accept  this 
statement  of  Dr.  C.  Mercier's  ;  "  The  line  that  divides 
"  the  dull  or  weak-minded  man  from  an  imbecile  is  the 
'=  ability  to  earn  a  living  "  p— Practically,  a  weak-minded 
man  can  earn  a  living  if  he  has  been  properly  taught. 

306.  But  the  imbecile  cannot  ?— The  imbecile  can 
earn  a  living  in  the  institution  but  not  out  of  it. 

307.  Not  in  the  outside  world  ? — No.  You  see  we 
taught  these  children  these  trades  for  three  reasons, 
first  of  all  that  they  should  be  able  to  have  something 
to  do,  secondly,  that  they  should  help  to  supplement 
their  maintenance,  and,  thirdly,  that  if  they  recovered 
and  were  sent  outside  they  should  have  some  trade  to 
fall  back  upon. 

308.  Do  you  think  that  the  medical  man  who  should 
admit  a  feeble-minded  child  to  a  special  class  would 
give  the  teacher  any  practical  advice  as  to  the  way  that 
child  should  be  trained  when  once  in  the  class  ? — I 
think  he  might  inspect  the  child  from  time  to  time  ; 
the  teacher  would  probably  have  some  difficulties  which 
he  would  like  to  consult  him  about, 

309.  Would  he  be  able  to  say,  for  instance,  that  such 
and  such  a  child  should  iiave  more  than  the  ordinary 
allowance  of  manual  work,  kindergarten  work,  and  less 
reading  and  writing,  and  so  on  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 

310.  And  you  think  that  the  medical  inspector  should 
give  advice  of  that  sort  ? — I  think  so,  certainly. 

311.  (Dr.  Hmith.)  You  said  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board  had  taken  a  retrograde  step.  I  was  not 
quite  clear  what  you  meant  by  that  ? — That  a  child 
should  be  made  a  lunatic  now  instead  of  being  kept  as 
an  idiot. 

312.  But  has  the  Asylums  Board  any  voice  in  that 
matter  ;  is  it  not  bound  to  do  so  ? — According  to  lav/  ; 
but  the  Asylums  Board  has  the  power  to  apply  to  the 
Government  to  have  it  altered. 

313.  That  is  not  quite  the  question.  Under  the  law 
as  it  now  is  the  Asylums  Board  has  no  option  in  the 
matter,  has  ii  ? — No  ;  but  I  say  in  my  opinion  it  is  a 
retrograde  step  as  regards  the  cliild. 

314.  I  made  a  note  that  you  attributed  it  to  the 
Board,  but  if  I  quite  understood  the  position  which 
yoti  wish  the  Committee  to  grasp  it  is  this,  that  a 
child  is  admitted  into  Darenth  Asylum  on  the  certifi- 
cate which  is  given  in  the  Idiots  Act? — No,  it  is  not  so, 
for  this  reason.  I  brought  the  question  up  some  time 
ago,  and  asked  that  Darenth  might  be  made  an  asylum 
registered  under  the  Idiots  Act ;  I  believe  the  Board 
applied  to  the  Commissioners,  and  the  Commissioners 
said,  no,  we  were  not  a  registered  hospital,  we  were 
not  a  licensed  house,  therefore  we  must  remain  as  we 
were,  they  could  not  let  us  be  registered  under  the 
Idiots  Act.  The  Idiots  Act  applies  simply  to  so-called 
charitable  institutions,  and  not  to  Darenth.  I  do  not 
mean  to  refiect  upon  the  managers  of  the  Asylums 
Board  at  all ;  they  cannot  help  themselves.  1  say  it  is 
a  retrograde  step  so  far  as  the  child  goes. 

315.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  show.  A  child  cannot 
be  admitted  into  Darenth  Asylum  except  through  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No. 

316.  And  as  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  Poor  Law  institu- 
tion, after  a  child  has  been  admitted  for  a  fortnight 
you  have  to  give  this  second  certificate  ? — Yes. 

317.  But  all  that  evil  is  brought  about  by  the 
institution  not  being  registrable  under  the  Idiots  Act  ? 
— Quite  so. 

318.  But  it  is  a  pauper  institution  ?— Yes. 

319.  I'herefore  to  get  rid  of  that  difficulty  legislation 
would  be  desirable  to  remove  the  taint  of  pauperism  ? — 
Yes. 

320.  That  is  what  you  wish  to  say  p  — That  is  what  I 
wish  to  say. 


321.  Now  as  regards  epileptics  in  schools,  the  quos-  3Ir.  F. 
tion  of  where  you  would  jDlace  an  epileptic  depends  Beach,  M.B. 
altogether  upon  the  amount  of  mental  deterioration  F.H.C.P., 
which  is- associated  with  the  child,  does  it  not  ? — Yes.  Lond. 

322.  And  by  mental  deterioration  you  mean  a  per-  i'Vb^'SO'' 
nianent  condition  of  things  ? — Yes,  clearly,  '  ' 

323.  In  other  words,  if  you  have  a  child  sufi'ering 
occasionally  from  an  epilepiic  fit,  but  no  mental  de- 
terioration, you  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
admitted  to  an  elementary  school  P — No,  provided  he 
does  not  have  the  fits  very  very  often. 

324.  That  is  an  ordinary  school? — Yes. 

325.  Can  you  conceive  any  condition  of  a  child  which 
would  justify  an  epileptic  being  admitted  into  the 
special  classes  ? — If  the  child  had.  not  fits  very  fre- 
quently, and  his  mental  condition  were  such  as  applies 
to  children  admitted  into  the  special  classes,  I  think 
the  child  might  be  admitted  there  ;  I  waiit  to  guard 
myself  again  by  saying  frequent  fits  naturally  u^Jset 
any  school;  it  is  an  oc;;asional  fit  I  refer  to,  which  I  do 
not  think  would  upset  a  school. 

326.  You  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong.  You  would 
say  you  would  admit  a  child  into  a  special  school  who 
had  an  occasional  epileptic  fit,  and  who  had  in  addition 
such  an  amount  of  mental  defect  as  would,  apart  from 
the  consideration  of  the  epilepsy,  justify  its  admission 
into  a  special  class  ? — Yes. 

327.  How  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  the  others 
who  are  left? — Those  who  have  frequent  epileptic  fits 
should  be  moved  and  put  into  some  institution  where 
they  could  be  taught. 

328.  But  then  there  is  no  such  institution  existing  ? — 
There  is  no  such  institution  now. 

329.  You  say  they  would  not  be  admitted  at  Chalfont  ? 
— No,  not  if  they  are  defective. 

330.  So,  therefore,  for  that  class  of  children  some 
provision  is  desirable  ? — Yes.  Where  I  think  Chalfont 
may  come  in  will  be  for  children  having  epileptic  fits, 
and  who  are  not  very  much,  deteriorated,  and  whose 
parents  v/ould  wish  thsm  to  be  put  into  some  institu- 
tion where  they  could  be  cared  for  out  of  school  as  well 
as  in  school. 

331.  Then  it  would  be  a  question  between  Chalfont 
and  sioecial  classes? — Yes. 

332.  Then  I  think  we  quite  understand  your  defini- 
tions— if  I  understand  you  aright  you  say  there  are  two 
classes  of  sigos  or  symptoms  which  have  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion 
relative  to  any  given  child  from  the  point  of  view  of 
these  classes  ? — More  than  two,  probably. 

333.  I  am  speaking  generally,  those  are  physical 
signs  and  mental  signs  ? — Yes. 

331.  You  have  enumerated  certain  physical  signs,  and 
I  do  not  think  we  need  go  into  those,  and  you  say  a 
right  conclusion  cannot  be  obtained  without  proper 
consideration  being  given  to  the  whole  ? — Certainly. 

335.  And  that  such  consideration  can  only  be  ^xo- 
perly  given  by  a  skilled  person  ? — Certainly. 

336.  And  by  a  skilled  person  you  have  said  that  you 
mean  some  medical  person  who  has  had  experience  in 
this  matter  ? — Yes. 

337.  Of  course,  the  measurement  of  the  head  is  not 
a  very  difficult  matter  ? — No  ;  it  is  the  consideration 
of  the  whole  question,  the  consideration  of  several 
symptoms  together,  which  a  medical  man  is  the  only 
X^erson  v/ho  can  possibly  judge  of. 

338.  And  he  is  only  capable  of  giving  an  opinion 
conseciuent  upon  the  special  training  Avhich  he  has  had  ? 
— Quite  so. 

339.  This  paper  which  you  have  given  us  here,  and 
which  you  say  is  in  use  at  Darenth,  evidently  has  not 
a  material  bearing  upon  the  advisability  of  admitting 
a  case  ? — No,  that  is  simply  a  history  of  the  case. 

340.  You  have  this  to  complete  your  picture,  as  it 
were,  of  the  whole  case  ? — Quite  so. 

341.  You  have  enough  before  you  to  justify  the 
opinion  which  you  have  arrived  at,  but  to  complete  the 
picture  and  make  it  fully  representative  of  the  case, 
you  obtain  this  extra  information  ? — Yes. 

342.  And  your  future  treatment  and  direction  of  the 
case  would,  of  course,  bs  influenced  by  a  consideration 
of  the  whole  of  the  facts  thus  obtained  of  the  case?  — 
Certainly, 
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Mr.  P.         343.  I  want  to  clear  up  a  little  point  which  yoli  made 
JBeach,  M.S.,   wit]i  the  Chairman.    You  said  there  are  only  six  medical 
F.R.C.P.y      niRn  in  the  kingdom  cipable  of  arriving  at  a  proper 
Lund.        conclnsion  on  this  matter  ;  I  take  ib  -what  you  meant 

  by  that  was  that  tiiere  were  practically  six  recognised 

10  Feb.  1897.    experts,  if  we  may  use  the  term  ? — Yes. 

■  344.  But  you  -would  see  no  difficulty  in  a  medical 

man  who  has  had  a  good  medical  training,  and  with 
the  experience  which  would  naturally  come  from 
association  with  such  a  department  of  work,  being 
thoroughly  competent  to  deal  with  this  matter  F— Quite 
so.  I  should  consider  yourself  an  expert  to  some 
extent. 

345.  I  do  not  speak  of  myself,  but  you  would  see  no 
difficulty  in  an  ordinary  medical  man  or  woman  obtain- 
ing sufhcient  knowledge  to  deal,  as  I  say,  efficiently 
with  the  subject?— He  would  want  to  have  some 
instruction  upon  the  point,  as  every  man  has. 

346.  I  might  give  you  an  example.  Medical  officers 
of  health  only  came  into  vogue  in  1875 ;  but  prior  to 
that  there  was  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  ?— Yes. 

347.  Then  there  is  a  little  difference  too,  as  regards 
medical  men  of  the  present  day,  in  this,  is  there  not, 
that  all  medical  students  now,  as  a  necessity,  are 
obliged  to  attend  an  asylum  before  they  can  obtain  a 
qualification  ?— Yes,  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 

348.  And  that  is  only  a  recent  regulation  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  no  law  to  compel  them  to  attend  an  asylum  for 
idiots  and  imbeciles.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  did  what 
I  could  ;  I  used  to  have  about  fiO  students  down  every 
year,  and  train  them  upon  this  point,  but  that  was 
simply  a  voluntary  affair  on  my  own  part ;  there  is  no 
law  to  compel  them,  unfortunately. 

349.  But  what  I  mean  is,  tha.t  they  do  have  now  a 
special  training  in  lunacy,  which  was  not  compulsory 
a  few  years  ago  ? — Quite  so. 

350.  You  think  a  class  should  never  be  more  than  20  ? 
—Yes. 

351.  And  your  opinion  is,  that  Darenth  errs  in  the 
direction ;  that  it  has  larger  classes  than  that  ?— Yes. 

352.  {Dr.  Shutlleivorth.)  I  think  Dr.  Smith  has  asked 
nearly  all  the  questions  I  had  intended  to  ask,  but  I 
will  just  supplement  them  with  a  few  more.  First  of 
all  I  would  ask  whether,  in  your  experience,  you  have 
not  been  led  to  place  considerable  importance  upon  the 
antecedents  of  the  child  and  the  family  history  in 
forming  a  conclusion,  not  only  as  to  the  mental  state  at 
the  particular  time  of  the  examination,  but  as  to  the 
prospect  of  improvement  ? — Quite  so. 

353.  I  had  in  mind  certain  inherited  morbid  taints, 
for  instance ;  you  perhaps  can  tell  us  something  about 
that?— No  doubt  the  history  of  intemperance  in  the 
father  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  history  of 
epilepsy  and  imbecility  and  weakness  of  mind  is  a  very 
important  point ;  in  fact,  there  are  so  many  important 
points  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  enumerate  the 
number,  but  one  is  guided  to  a  great  extent,  so  far  as 
prognosis  of  the  child's  improvement  goes,  by  the  history 
one  gets  of  inherited  mental  conditions.  .Fnhei-ited 
mental  conditions,  I  may  inform  the  Committee,  play  a 
very  important  part  in  the  production  of  these  children. 
I  do  not  know  whether  any  histories  are  taken  of 
feeble-minded  children  in  special  classes  or  not. 

{Mrs.  Burcjwin.)  Oh,  yes. 

354.  {Br.  Shuttleworth.)  Have  you  at  times  met  with 
a  child  who  has  gone  on  very  well  through  two  or  three 
standards,  and  then  suddenly  begun  to  retrograde,  and 
have  you  been  able  by  medical  examination  to  determine 
some  inherited  taint  ?— Yes,  there  is  a  well  recognised 
class  of  those  children  who,  at  the  age  of  12  or  14 
suddenly  retrograde,  and  go  to  the  bad  instead  of 
improving ;  it  is  generally  due  to  some  morbid  blood 
taint. 

355  Very  often  inherited  syphilis  F — Yes. 

356.  But  those  are  certain  points  which  a  person  who 
is  not  a  skilled  observer  must  necessarily  lose  sight  of  F 
—Yes. 

357.  And  you  think  they  are  important  elements  in 
explaining  sometimes  the  mental  deficiency  of  a  case? — 
Yes, 

358.  And  then  there  was  a  point  with  regard  to 
manual  training.  Has  it  occurred  in  your  experience 
tliat  a  child  v/ho  has  not  got  on  at  all  well  with  book 
work  will  get  on  well  with  manual  training,  and  the 
process  of  manual  training  intelligently  applied  has 
distinctly  developed  his  intellectual  powers  ? — Yes,  there 


ai'e  a  great  many  children,  as  I  mentioned  just  now, 
who  have  great  mechanical  aptitude,  but  who  are 
intellectually  low.  By  a  careful  ascertaining  of  what 
employment  is  best  for  the  child,  we  find  that  the 
child  improves,  not  only  manually  but  intellectually  as 
well. 

359.  I  had  in  mind  a  boy,  for  instance,  who  could 
not  learn  to  read,  but  when  put  to  the  printer's  press 
to  compose  became  a  good  reader  subsequently.  That 
is  a  case  within  my  own  knowledge.  'Sou,  no  doubt, 
know  of  similar  cases  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

360.  You  told  us  that  all  your  patients  on  going  to 
Darenth  vvere  put  into  an  observ.n.tion  block,  and 
during  the  time  they  were  there  you  were  able  to 
gather  something  of  their  mental  capacity  ? — That  is 
where  one  examined  the  child,  and  decided  on  which 
block  he  should  afterwards  be  put  in. 

361.  The  question  suggested  is,  whether  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  is  not  analogous  to  some  extent  to 
that  observation  block  with  regard  to  the  selection  of 
children  for  special  classes  ;  that  would  be  the  place 
where  their  peculiarities  are  probably  found  outF— - 
Yes,  of  course  they  would  have  to  be  judged  by  the 
medical  officer  as  to  whether  they  would  be  suitable 
subjects  to  be  sent  to  the  special  classes. 

362.  And  the  medical  officer  would,  of  course,  judge 
of  that  after  they  had  been  in  school  some  time,  and 
the  teacher  had  first  noticed  certain  deficiencies  which 
would  cause  the  teacher  to  bring  the  case  under  the 
notice  of  the  medical  officer? — Yes. 

363.  Then  there  was  only  one  other  question.  You 
were  asked  a  question  about  low  nutrition  ;  could  you 
give  us  an  account  of  low  nutrition  that  would  be 
perfectly  clear  as  to  what  it  depends  upon  ?  —  Low 
nutrition  is  in  some  cases  due  to  bad  nutrition,  and  in 
some  cases  it  is  constitutional  to  the  child. 

364.  That  is  the  point.  It  has  been  found  that 
children  who  are  constitutionally  subject  to  low  nutrition 
cannot  be  made  fat  whatever  you  give  them  to  eat  ? — 
Yes. 

365.  That  is  a  matter  on  which  medical  knowledge  is 
useful,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

366.  {Br.  Smith.)  One  question  about  mutes ;  assu- 
ming that  a  medical  observer  was  in  possession  of  the 
signs  and  mode  of  communicating  with  a  mute,  then  in 
the  case  of  a  cliild  who  has  been  for  somo  time  under 
tuition  in  a  deaf  class,  Avhere  a  question  arises  as  to  his 
mental  capacity,  if  he  could  utilize  these  methods  he 
would  be  in  a  position  to  judge  rightly  of  such  a  case, 
would  he  not  ? — Oh,  yes. 

367.  If  he  knew  the  sign  language  of  the  mute  he 
could  deal  with  the  case  ? — Yes. 

368.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  mute  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  teacher  who  had  had  the  child  under 
observation  for  a  long  period  would  be  exceedingly 
valuable?— Quite  so. 

369.  But  to  afford  the  Authority  a  skilled  independent 
judgment,  if  the  medical  observer  had  knowledge  of  the 
language,  then  he  would  have  no  difficulty  in  dealing 
with  such  a  case  F  —No. 

370.  {Br.  Shuttleworth.)  I  have  only  one  or  two 
additional  questions  to  ask  you.  You  spoke  at  the 
beginning  of  your  evidence  about  children  with  pecu- 
liarly formed  heads,  microcephalous,  hydrocephalous, 
and  so  on,  and  afterwards  were  asked  whether  the 
teacher  could  not  by  measuring  arrive  at  a  conclusion 
with  regard  to  the  mental  deficiency  of  such  a  child  ? 
— I  did  not  mean  to  say  that. 

371.  Is  there  not  also  something  in  the  form  of  heads 
as  Avell  as  the  measurement ;  is  it  a  matter  merely  of 
tape  measurement  F — No,  it  is  a  matter  of  the  form  of 
the  head  in  connection  with  the  whole  body.  I  simply 
meant  that  the  teacher  could  put  the  tape  round  the 
head,  but  I  did  not  think  she  would  be  much  wiser 
after  than  she  was  before. 

372.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  that  was  put 
as  to  whether  a  medical  officer  could  furnish  certain 
information  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  mode  of  training, 
could  he  not  point  out  that  a  certain  child  was  of  a 
nervous  temperament,  and  that  he  must  not  be  pushed 
too  much  in  cei-tain  directions;  that  manual  training 
should  be  substituted  for  head  work  in  such  a  case,  and 
BO  on  ?— Certainly. 

373.  Then  with  regard  to  the  number  of  experts  who 
are  able  to  deal  with  these  subjects  at  present,  is  it  not 
the  fact  that  these  questions  are  settled  by  supply 
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and  demand,  and  if  there  should  be  a  demand  there 
■would  probably  be  a  supply  of  medical  men  who  would 
take  the  trouble  to  qualify  themselves ?— I  think  so; 
demand  always  jiroduces  supply.  Of  course,  they 
would  have  to  be  trained  as  to  how  to  take  the 
observations. 

374.  {Chairman.)  Out  of  the  320  children  at  Darenth 
only  40  were  educable,  I  believe  ?— Only  40  who  attained 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  for  an  imbecile. 

375.  I  was  introduced  the  other  day  to  tv/o  classes 
there  of  about  20  each  ?— Those  were  educable,  but  tho 
third  and  fourth  classes  were  educable  as  well.  The 
first  and  second  classes  are  the  ones  you  can  do  most 
■with,  of  course. 

376.  And  the  highest  point  these  children  had  arrived 
at  was  working  long  mechanical  sums  which  they  did  not 
iu  tho  least  understand  ?— That  is  absurd,  of  course ;  they 
should  have  been  grounded  in  the  first  place  (as  they 
are  always)  by  reasoning  power  as  well.  I  cannot 
understand  a  child  doing  multiplication  unless  it  has 
been  so  gTOunded. 

377.  Do  you  think  that  mentally  deficient  children 
can  be  so  well  grounded  in  arithmetic  as  to  reach  tho 
Third  Standard  ?— We  had  children  doing  pence  tables ; 
I  forget  your  Third  Standard. 

378.  Compound  sums?— In  a  few  cases  they  work 
compound  sums. 

379.  Mechanically  or  with  intelligence  ? — Those  that 
I  speak  of  at  the  time  I  was  there  understood  what  they 
meant. 

380.  I  am  not  clear  «,bout  the  epileptic  cases  ;  would 
you  exclude  all  who  did  not  produce  a  medical 
certificate? — I  think  it  is  most  important  that  the 
medical  certificate  should  be  required.  At  the  present 
time  cases  constantly  come  before  me  suffering  from 
epilepsy  very  badly,  and  I  always  give  them  a  certifi- 
cate freeing  them  from  attendance  at  school. 

381.  Would  it  not  be  simpler  not  to  mix  them  with 
other  children,  but  to  divide  them  into  grades  ?— 
Yes. 

382.  Into  how  many  grades  would  you  divide  them  ? 
— I  forget  exactly  at  what  age  the  children  come  under 
training  at  the  elementary  school. 

883.  At  5  it  is  compulsory  ;  5  to  14  ?— I  think  about 
two  grades  would  do. 

384.  Now,  about  the  age  to  which  you  would  extend 
their  training.  The  blind  and  deaf  children  are 
trained  up  to  the  age  of  16 ;  would  you  be  disposed 
to  carry  tlie  education  of  these  mentally  (Jeficient 
children  up  to  the  age  of  18?  -Feeble-minded  children, 

The  witne 


I  think,  certainly  up  to  16  or  18.    It  constantly  occurs  jtf,-.  F. 

that  as  a  child  gets  to  the  later  time  of  his  school  life  Bench,  M.B., 

he  makes  greater  progress  in  the  last  year  or  two  than  F.R.C.P., 

before,  and  it  is  always  to  my  mind  a  great  wrong  done  Lond. 

to  children,  because  the  chddren  at  Darenth  were  called   

adults,  according  to  the  Poor  Law,  at  the  age  of  16.    I  10  Feb.  iS97. 

pointed  out  to  the  managers  that  at  16  is  otten  tho  time   

that  a  child  is  beginning  to  make  improvement. 

38.5.  From  16  to  18  they  develop  more  rapidly  ? — 
Yes,  iu  many  cases  they  do.  I  know  the  last  year  I 
was  at  school  I  learnt  more  than  in  the  former  years, 
because  I  Avas  aware  of  the  amount  of  good  education 
was  doing  me. 

386  (Mr.  Pooley.)  1  want  to  ask  about  epileptics. 
You  said  that  all  epileptics  except  those  who  had 
frequent  fits  you  thought  might  attend  the  ordinary 
elementary  school ;  all  those  who  became  a  little 
deficient  in  their  intellect  That  loaves  for  the  institu- 
tion only  those  who  have  frequent  fits.  Do  you  think 
that  such  children  should  come  naturally  under  tho 
school  authority  or  under  some  other  authority ;  I 
mean  woidd  their  education  be  a  subordinate  part  ? — I 
think  the  ejjileptic  child  in  the  matter  of  education 
should  come  under  the  education  authority  in  every 
case  where  education  comes  in. 

387.  But  as  to  the  power  of  sending  them  to  an 
institution,  when  you  get  them  to  the  institution  would 
the  chief  part  of  their  treatment  be  medical  or  educa- 
tional ? — The  chief  part  would  be  educational.  The 
doctor  would  have  to  regulate  their  diet  and  give 
them  medicines,  and,  of  course,  he  would  be  in  charge 
of  the  v/hole  management  of  the  case.  I  think  if  you 
had  institutions  sufficiently  large  you  should  have  a 
medical  oflicer  resident  there. 

888.  You  would  not  class  them  with  hospital  cases? — 
Yes,  but  education  should  be  the  chief  point  supple- 
mented  by  manual  and  industrial  treatment.  1  am 
speaking  of  cases  which  have  not  much  mental 
deterioration  but  which  require  treatment.  Whan  we 
have  jound  so  far,  at  Chalfont,  in  the  matter  of 
adiilts  is  this  :  we  have  a  medical  board,  and  six 
of  us  meet  together,  and  every  case  comes  before 
us  to  be  judged  whether  the  man  is  a  proper  person 
to  be  received,  We  first  of  all  have  a  certificate 
from  a  doctor  who  sees  this  person  and  certifies  that 
the  case  is  a  proper  one  for  Chalfont.  Then  the  m.edical 
board,  consisting  of  six  physicians  in  London,  m.eet,  and 
we  go  fully  into  the  matter  of  the  case,  and  decide 
whether  the  man  is  a  fit  case  for  Chalfont  or  not ;  then 
his  name  is  put  on  a  list  and  lie  waits  his  turn,  because 
we  have  only  room  at  present  for  36;  but  there  must 
be  another  :j6  waiting  to  come  in  at  the  present  time,  1 
should  think. 

s  withdrew. 


Mr.  James  Kebe,  M.A.,  M. 

889.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Medical  Superintendent, 
I  believe,  to  the  Bradford  School  Board  ?  —I  am. 

890.  What  are  your  duties  as  Medical  Superintendent  ? 
— I  have  the  general  oversight  of  all  matters  relating  to 
the  health  of  all  the  children  in  all  the  schools  under 
the  Board. 

391.  And  the  pupil  teachers  and  teachers? — I  look 
after  the  pupil  teachers  at  the  central  classes  in  an 
indirect  way  ,  I  fill  up  Form  42  of  the  Education 
Department,  for  instance,  and  that  means  an  examination 
of  each  teacher  ;  I  make  a  thorough  examination  and 
keep  a  record  of  it. 

392.  If  a  teacher  breaks  down  does  she  come  to  you  ? 
— She  may  be  referred  to  me  by  the  Board ;  she  does 
not  necessarily  come  to  me. 

393.  You  say  in  the  notes  with  which  you  have 
furnished  me  that  mentally  deficient  children  come 
before  you  in  three  different  ways  (1)  either  ordinary 
board  school  children,  or  (2)  children  unfit  for  school, 
or  (3)  doubtful  children  ?— That  is  so.  I  go  round, 
of  course.  I  visit  schools  at  irregular  intervals.  I  go 
from  school  to  school,  and  any  child  that  a  teacher  has 
any  difficulties  about,  or  is  doubtful  or  anxious  about, 
will  be  presented  to  me  for  my  opinion. 

394.  How  often  do  you  visit  each  school  ?  —Possibly 
once  in  three  or  four  months  ;  sometimes  I  visit  as 
often  as  twice  a  week. 

895.  If  the  children  hav3  any  defect  of  any  kind  you 
see  them  ? — If  they  have  any  defect  or  cause  of  anxiety 
I  see  them.    Visual  defect  is  a  regular  thing ;  we  have 
E  98300. 


K,  called  in  and  examined.  j^j^  J.  Kt 

a  regular  systematic  examination  of  every  child  for  ^ 
that. 

896.  For  colour  blindness  ? — Not  for  colour  blindness, 
simply  acuity  of  vision. 

397.  How  many  children  have  you  selected  out  of 
the  Bradford  schools  to  go  to  special  classes  ? — The  first 
time  I  went  round  a  number  of  schools  just  to  see  tho 
material  that  I  had  to  deal  with,  and  out  of  about 
10,000  children  in  the  schools  I  visited,  I  selected  117 
as  distinctly  iinfit  for  the  ordinary  school ;  there  were 
probably  twice  that  number  that  I  passed  over  as  able 
to  go  on  with  school  work. 

398.  You  found  others  defective  in  speech  ? — Yes, 
and  some  defective  in  articulation,  and  some  defective 
in  hearing — all  sorts  of  defects  ;  117  children  I  put 
down  as  mentally  deficient. 

399.  What  about  the  others  who  were  scarcely 
educable  with  other  children,  either  through  defect  of 
vision  or  hearing  ? — Those  had  to  go  on  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  most  of  them  ;  some  are  comparatively  deaf 
and  some  are  half  blind. 

400.  Bitt  there  were  a  great  many  more  defective 
children  than  that  ? — A  great  many  more. 

401.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  how  many  defective 
child'  en  there  are  in  Bradford  ? — I  estimated  for  the 
School  Board  2  \ieic  cent  ,  of  tho  total  number  of  children 
in  attendance  as  being  the  number  that  they  should 
supply  special  classes  for. 

402.  How  many  does  that  give  for  tho  town  of 
Bradford  ?— That  will  give  about  350.    I  estimated 
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Mr. ./.  Keir,  2  per  cent. ,  roughly.    I  think  Dr.  Warner  estimated 

M.A..  M.D.  16  per  1,000,  which  is  just  a  little  below  that ;  but  he 

  has  not,  of  course,  the  facts  at  his  disposal  that  I  have 

jn  Feb.  1897.  about  the  children. 

■  403.  Two  per  cent.,  you  say,  require  special  teaching  ? 

— That  was  a  rough  estimate. 

404.  That  is  to  say  about  300  children  in  Bradford  ? 
— There  are  2S,000  children  in  the  board  schools  ; 
20,000  children  in  the  staadards. 

405.  And  that  estimate  is  based  upon  a  personal 
examination  of  each  child  and  of  the  defects  noted  i' — 
Yes,  and  that  is  an  estimate  derived  from  an  examination 
of  20,000  children. 

406,,  And  for  that  you  did  not  take  the  Standard  T. 
children  ? — In  some  cases  Standard  I.  was  omitted  in 
these  schools,  but  I  allowed  for  that  and  it  came  to 
about  2  per  cent. 

407.  At  what  age  do  you  draw  the  loAvest  ihnit  at 
which  there  is  a  possibility  of  finding  out  mental  defect  P 
— Then  I  was  taking  them  from  seven  years  and 
upwards  ;  now  I  draw  the  line  at  eight  years  of  age. 

408.  You  think  that  is  a  fit  limit  to  take  ? — I  think  it 
is  a  safer  limit  to  take. 

409.  You  found  that  from  seven  to  eight  years  of  age 
in  some  cases  you  were  wrong  in  the  first  instance,  did 
you  ? — No  ;  but  I  think  they  do  just  as  well  in  the 
infant  department  until  eight  years  of  age,  except  in 
rare  cases. 

410.  Do  you  test  them  for  mental  deficiency  by  the 
standard  that  they  have  reached?— The  first  method 
of  selecting  a  child  in  all  cases  is  that  the  teacher 
selects  him  for  mj  observation. 

411.  But  they  do  not  get  on  on  a  level  v/ith  their 
fellows,  do  they  ? — Because  they  are  different  from 
other  children. 

412.  But  there  may  be  some  of  those  who  are  only 
slow  in  development,  may  there  not  ? — That  is  so ; 
there  are  some  that  are  a  little  bit  backward. 

413.  There  are  117  children  that  you  were  clear 
about ;  how  many  were  yon  doubtful  about  ? — I  could 
not  tell  you  distinctly  because  I  did  not  keep  notes  of 
those  children. 

414.  Then  you  have  a  special  class  i:a  Bradford,  have 
you  not  ? — We  have  five  special  classes. 

415.  Are  these  117  chiLlreii  divided  into  five  special 
classes  ? — The,?e  117  children  were  jixst  the  first  basis 
to  go  upon,  and  were  used  as  material  for  special 
classes,  but  we  have  had  one  special  class  open  now 
since  November  1894,  and  the  other  four  were  opened  a 
year  later. 

416.  Of  what  size  do  you  maJie  your  classes  ? — About 
20  is  the  limit  ;  some  are  a  dozen. 

417.  They  were  taught  in  classes  of  60  or  70  before, 
were  they  ? — Yes. 

418.  That  would  account  in  some  degree  for  their 
jcaaking  no  progress,  Avouid  it  not  ? — I  think  so. 

419.  No  class  should  exceed  40  or  45,  should  it  ?— Or 
less  than  that. 

420.  You  have  gone  all  through  the  board  schools  ? 
—Yes. 

421.  But  you  have  put  178  children  doAvn  here  ;  how 
is  that  ? — xifter  the  lirst  preliminary  class  had  been 
started  for  some  eight  or  nine  months,  and  the  Board 
agreed  to  start  four  other  classes,  I  made  a  comprehen- 
sive list  of  all  children  who  I  thought  would  do  for 
those  classes,  and  I  had  a  first  list  of  178. 

422.  HoAv  do  you  make  out  the  difference  between 
178  and  117  F— Because  I  went  over  more  schools  then. 

423.  Do  you.  find  the  same  proportion  hold  good  of 
the  larger  number  ?— Practically. 

424.  That  is  to  say  2  per  cent,  on  the  two  different 
calciilations ?— About  2  per  cent.,  yes;  that  is  the  to^^ 
.limit. 

425.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  committee  what  process 
you  went  through  in  determining  that  ? — As  I  have 
already  said,  the  first  thing  I  inquire  into  is  Avhat  is 
known  of  the  child,  how  the  teacher  has  noticed  that  it 
is  different  from  other  children.  • 

426  Does  the  tea(h.?r  supply  you  wi1h  a  history  of 
the  child  from  birth  ?■ — The  teacher  will  show  me  a  boy 
perhaps  of  10  years  of  age,  and  say:  "  This  boy  has 
' '  been  in  Standard  I.  five  years,  and  he  Avill  be  there 
"  another  five  years. " 


427.  Has  the  teacher  taken  the  trouble  to  ascertain 
the  history  of  that  child  ?— Sometimes  the  child  has 
been  in  that  school  all  the  time. 

428.  I  mean  the  history  from  birth  You  cannoL 
expect  the  teachers  to  do  that. 

429.  I  thought  they  might  have  done  it,  perhaps  from 
sympathy  with  the  child  .P— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  They 
will  often  give  you  a  rough  idea  of  what  the  medical 
lacts  are,  which,  however,  is  scarcely  worth  listening  to. 

430.  Have  you  asked  them,  to  learn  as  much  as  they 
can  of  the  history  of  the  child  ?— Yes  in  cases  where  the 
child  has  come  before  me  I  generally  ask  the  teacher, 
do  you  knoAT  if  he  has  had  fits  as  an  infant  or  anything 
else,  and  they  often  get  a  history  given  by  the  garrulous 
mothers ;  these  children's  mothers  often  are  rather 
garrulous. 

431.  But  the  chief  fact  is  that  they  have  been  so  many 
years  m  the  standard  ? — Yes. 

432.  Do  you  find  the  teachers  keen  observers  of  the 
general  attitude  and  demeanour  of  the  children?— The 
infant  mistresses  particularly  observe  Avell  I  think. 

433.  But  the  infants  do  not  come  under  your  notice, 
do  they  ?— I  often  ask  about  a  child  v/ho  has  been  in 
their  department;  I  say,   "So  and  so  Avas  Avith  you, 

what  do  you  think  of  him."  But  I  examine  the 
children  as  Avell  for  certain  physical  peculiarities  ;  I 
daresay  yon  have  had  them  narrated  to  you. 

434.  The  shape  of  the  head,  the  ears  and  the  eyes,  and 
so  on,  you  mean  ?— Yes,  and  the  curved  little  fingers  is 
one  of  my  own  tests. 

435.  Do  son  build  much  upon  the  curvatui-e  of  the 
fingers  P— Not  very  much,  but  I  think  it  is  as  important 
a  tesb  as  the  arched  palate  or  lobeless  ear. 

436.  It  is  a  test  of  the  nerrous  system,  perhaps  ? — I 
think  it  is  a  test  of  Avant  of  development  of  the  finer 
muscles,  as  other  tests  are  of  the  want  of  development 
of  the  coarser  muscles. 

437.  But  you  do  not  look  so  much  upon  the  nervous 
side,  do  you,  as  upon  mental  deficiency  as  shown  by  the 
school  Avork  ?— There  are  various  physical  signs.  There 
are  the  coarser  signs  and  there  ai-e  a  series  of  finer  signs 
that  defy  analysis  almost  ;  there  is  a  iout  ensemble  about 
a  child  that  is  defective  that  you  cannot  describe,  but 
v/hich  a  medical  man  Avho  has  had  experience  knows  at 
once. 

43S.  Can  you  describe  it  to  the  committee  ? — No,  I 
say  that  you  cannot  describe  it. 

439.  I  see  you  give  some  cases  in  your  notes  ? — Yes, 
I  have  given  you  the  notes  of  some  special  cases  there. 

440.  They  do  not  seem  to  give  you  much  indication. 
One  is,  "  With  obvious  signs  of  nerve  defect '' ;  the  next 
one  is,  '■  Without  obvious  signs  of  nerve  defects  "  ;  and 

the  next  is,  "  With  or  without  other  nervous  signs  "  P  

That  Avas  the  first  analysis,  when  I  Avas  using  Dr.  Francis 
Warner's  classification  as  it  ivas  then. 

441.  You  mean  testing  chiefly  by  the  hands  ami 
fingejs  P — I  Avas  using  "  nervous  signs"  in  his  terms. 

442.  Then  you  found  that  that  was  not  a  sufficient 
test  of  the  mental  deficiency  of  children,  and  you  applied 
other  tests  ? — I  found  that,,  as  a  rule,  I  rather  under- 
estimated the  mental  deficiency  of  the  children.  I  had 
a  tendency  to  under- estimate  it,  going  only  by  physical 
signs.  As  I  got  experience  I  have  been  able  to  gauge 
them  better. 

443.  Do  the  parents  consent  to  their  children  being 
taken  out  of  the  board  schools  and  put  into  special 
classes  ? — There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  opposition  on 
the  part  of  some  parents. 

444.  Is  there  a  nickname  for  those  classes? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

445.  Are  tliey  sometimes  called  the  silly  classes  ? — 
Yes,  and  the  idiot  classes  or  lunatic  classes. 

440.  What  is  the  best  name  for  them— special  classes  ?. 
— Special  classes  is  a  sensible  name,  and  as  we  use  it 
in  Bradford  it  is  the  most  correct  name,  because  we 
have  a  few  other  children  in  them  who  are  not  mentally 
defective. 

447.  What  other  children  do  you  put  in  them  who 
are  not  mentally  defective  ? — I  dreAV  up  a  practical  rule. 
I  paid  that  any  child  who  I  thought  was  unfit  to  be  in 
the  ordinary  school  if  it  could  be  educated  and  could 
go  to  a  special  class  should  go  there. 

448.  Can  you  describe  more  accurately  Avhat  you 
mean  ? — I  Avould  take  a  child,  for  instance,  Avith  bad 
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heart  disease,  we  have  one  or  two  like  that.  I  have 
another  case  too  in  my  mind. 

44-9.  But  surely  that  is  a  very  depressing  element  in 
the  class  ? — It  is  a  depressing  element ;  still  the  child 
is  right  enough  if  he  is  not  subjected  to  knocking  about 
in  the  big  school  with  60  or  70  other  children  in  the 
class. 

450.  We  find,  as  a  rule,  that  the  other  children  are 
very  kind  to  these  children  xfho  are  afilicted  in  any  way, 
that  they  are  very  gently  handled,  and  that  a  cripple, 
for  instance,  is  carried  up  stairs  ?— Yes,  but  the  cripple 
runs  the  risk  of  accident  in  a  big  school. 

451.  Tou  think  that  that  v/ould  outweigh  the  happi- 
ness of  being  there  ?— I  will  give  you  one  case  at  the 
present  time.  I  took  a  boy  out  of  the  ordinary  school 
who  was  not  blind,  but  was  so  blind  that  he  had  to 
feel  his  way  about  the  corridors.  I  simply  said  that  ho 
was  running  the  risk  of  his  life. 

45 "3.  Why  did  he  not  go  to  the  blind  class  ? — The 
doctor  that  he  was  under  said  he  v/ould  improve. 

453.  He  would  not  certify  him  as  blind  ? — The  parents 
would  not  allow  it.  He  nov/  goes  to  a  private  school.  I 
£nd  that  a  good  many  of  the  children  are  taken  away 
and  sent  to  private  schools  because  of  the  compulsion 
to  attend  the  special  classes.  Others  are  taken  away 
and  sent  to  the  Church  schools. 

454.  You  find,  that  is  to  say,  that  they  have  to  be 
coaxed  instead  of  driven  ? — The  parents  cannot  be 
driven. 

455.  In  fact  it  is  very  like  the  anti-vaccination  move- 
ment ? — Yes. 

456.  Is  that  feeliog  spreading  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is. 
Some  people  have  found  the  benefit  of  the  special 
classes,  and  the  system  is  getting  knov/n  now,  and  the 
people  come  and  ask  you  to  let  their  children  go  to  the 
special  classes. 

457.  Are  the  parents  allowed  to  see  the  special  class 
so  as  to  become  familiar  with  it? — Yes,  tliej  are 
encouraged  to  get  to  know  them,  and  the  teachers  are 
also  asked  to  get  to  know  the  parents  as  far  as  possible. 
I  want  to  get  them  to  know  the  parents  so  as  to  be  able 
to  give  me  an  idea  of  what  the  parents  are  like 

458.  Defective  children,  of  course,  are  not  welcome 
in  other  schools  P — The  teachers  do  noc  like  to  have 
them  there.  Supposing  you  have  a  little  boy  who 
cannot  be  persuaded  to  sit  on  a  seat  in  school,  who  lies 
on  his  stomach  and  kicks  all  day,  he  is  better  out  of  the 
school ;  he  is  no  good  in  it. 

459.  If  the  special  class  can  cure  him  why  should  not 
the  ordinary  school  ?  Because  of  the  number  in  the 
class? — Partly  that;  he  cannot  get  the  attention,  and 
he  has  to  be  treated  in  special  ways. 

460.  In  fact,  defective  children  are  not  welcome  in  a 
school  and  are  not  very  well  treated  sometimes  by  the 
teachers  ? — I  am  afraid  that  is  so  occasionally. 

461.  The  teachers  must  keep  them  out  of  the  way  for 
the  sake  of  other  children  P — A  teacher  will  send  a  boy 
to  stay  in  the  corner  and  play  with  a  slate,  for  instance  ; 
and  in  another  case,  a  little  girl  who  suffered  from 
constantly  babbling  was  simply  made  to  stand  in  the 
middle  of  the  big  hall  until  I  saw  her. 

462.  I  should  call  that  a  punishm.ent  ? — It  was  a 
punishnient. 

4G3.  As  a  rule  you  do  not  find  that  the  teachers 
inflict  punishment  of  that  sort,  do  you  p — It  was  not 
intended  as  a  punishment. 

464.  I  should  think  that  even  the  least  sensitive 
people  would  feel  that  a  punishment  ? — Even  then, 
when  I  came  into  the  school,  the  child  began  shouting 
to  me. 

465.  If  defective  children  are  a  nuisance  to  the  other 
children,  or  intellectually  a  drawback  to  the  teachers, 
they  should  be  removed,  should  they  not  ? — Yes.  The 
teachers,  of  course,  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these 
children  to  improve  their  own  work  and  cause  them  less 
trouble. 

466.  And  the  children  thoDiselves  do  not  like  the 
ordinary  school  perhaps  ? — They  prefer  being  in  the 
special  class. 

467.  Though  the  parents  do  not  prefer  their  being 
being  there  ? — Some  of  them. 

468.  The  children  you  thin"!'  do  like  the  special  class  ? 
—  Yes. 


469.  Are  they  very  aflectionate  children  ? — Most  of  Mr.  J.  Kerr, 
them.    I  asked  the  same  question  of  a  mother  about  M.A.,  M.D. 

her  boy,  and  she  said,  "  Yes,  he  was  very  affectionate."   

la-ked,  was  he  cruel ;  she  said,  "  No,  he  had  pulled  the  10  P'eb.  1897. 

cat's  head  off.  but  that  was  nothing."   

470.  Are  most  of  them  congenital  cases,  so  far  as  yoit 
know  ? — I  think  they  are  generally  congenital. 

471.  You  do  not  know  ot- any  eases  that  have  been 
brought  on  by  ill-treatment  in  school  ? — No. 

472.  Or  by  ill-treatment  in  the  street?— I  cannot 
say.  In  a  very  few  eases  you  get  a  history  of  accident 
of  some  sort,  but  even  then  you  are  doubtful  of  the 
history. 

473.  How  do  they  classify  these  children  ;  they  are 
all  very  much  on  a  par  in  the  special  classes,  are  they  not  ? 
— The  teacher  has  from  16  to  20,  and  that  is  left  to  her 
to  do  ;  at  leawt,  I  do  not  look  after  that.  You  will  f3nd 
an  analysis  of  the  work  in  such  class,  in  thos«  books 
which  I  have  handed  in.  Yoir  will  see  there  what  the 
children  do. 

474.  Have  yon  Lad  the  classes  going  long  enough  to 
be  able  to  say  how  far  the  children  can  be  improved, 
what  stage  of  education  they  can  arrive  at  ? — One  class 
has  been  going  on  for  two  years,  and  the  others  for 
over  a  year. 

475.  So  that  they  have  had  no  time  yet.  Very  often 
the  intellect  does  not  stir  for  the  first  six  months,  does 
it  p — That  is  what  we  find. 

476.  What  is  the  best  way  of  developing  the  intellect  P 
■ — I  have  tried  to  got  the  teachers  to  work  rationally, 
but  uni'ortur.  ately  they  are  all  bound  up  in  tlie  idea  of 
standards  and  codes,  and  what  not,  and  they  have  the 
inspector  after  them,  and  superintendents  over  them 
with  the  same  ideas,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them 
to  use  rational  means. 

477.  Well,  we  are  more  rational  in  London  ;  Mrs. 
Burg  win  has  a  free  hand,  I  think? —They  are  too 
anxious  to  get  the  children  to  do  Standard  I.  mental 
rather  than  to  draw  a  straight  line.  I  tell  them  that 
drill  is  the  most  important  thing. 

478.  And  manxial  v/ork  ? — Y'es  ;  we  have  not  done  any 
actual  manual  work  yet,  partly  on  the  question  of  cost. 

479.  Do  you  mean  kindergarten  work '? — I  naean  wood 
work,  and  so  on. 

480.  [Mrs.  Burgucin.)  Cookery  and  laundry  work  ? — 
No,  not  yet. 

481.  {Ghairman.)  Any  sloyd  work  or  advanced  sloyd 
work  ? — No.  Some  children  do  clay  modelling  exceed- 
ingly well. 

482.  At  the  age  of  13  they  do  not  do  more  tlian  clay 
modelling  P — There  are  a  few  of  13  who  cannot  count 
up  to  five;  it  is  a  difficulty.  Clay  modelling,  as  a  rule, 
is  taken  in  these  classes,  but  there  is  no  further 
advanced  work. 

48?>.  Up  to  what  age  do  jou  suggest  that  children 
should  be  kept  in  these  classes? — I  think  you  would 
do  very  well  to  keep  them  to  15  or  16  years  of  age.  Of 
course,  at  Bradford,  as  soon  as  a  child  has  reached  half- 
time  age,  off  it  goes. 

484.  But  suj^posing  that  a  special  Act  were  passed 
raising  the  age,  to  v/hat  age  would  you  suggest  their 
being  kept  ? — I  think  16  is  the  best  age. 

485.  Do  yon  not  think  that  they  develop  fast  about 
that  age,  and  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  the  ago 
even  higher  ? — Then  there  is  the  difficult  question  f>f 
bringing  boys  and  girls  over  16  years  of  age  together 
in  a  little  class.    I  think  16  is  old  enough. 

486.  What  would  they  be  able  to  do  at  the  age  of 
16  ? — That  depends  very  much  upon  the  child. 

487.  Take  a  favourable  specimen  ? — A  favourable 
specimen  might  do  Standard  III.  work  in  reading, 
writing,  and  so  forth  ;  it  would  be  a  very  favourable 
specimen. 

488.  If  the  child  was  a  girl,  would  she  be  a  fair 
cook  and  washerwoman  .at  that  age  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
could  learn  that,  and  they  do.  I  will  tell  you  about 
these  cla-sses  for  a  moment,  and  that  will  perhaps  give 
you  an  idea.  In  these  books  I  have  notes  of  80  bojs 
and  43  girls,  belonging  to  the  classes  altogether;  19 
boys  have  left  and  12  girls.  Of  that  number  there  have 
been  four  boys  and  two  girls  half-timers,  and  the  half- 
time  work  has  been  more  like  this  :  sweeping  out  (at 
the  mill  of  course),  putting  bobbins  on  the  board,  all 
mere  mechanical  things,  and  no  rn, 
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Mr.  J  Kerr,  489.  (Mrs.  Burgivin.)  How  old  were  they  ? — They 

M.A 31. JJ.  leave  at  13  for  half-time.    Now  at  work  there  have  been 

  four  boys  and  two  girls  who  left  the  class  to  go  to  work. 

]0  beb.  1897.  Of  these,  there  is  only  one  boy  and  girl  that  can  be 
  said  to  be  doing  well. 

490.  (Chairman.)  Are  they  earning  their  living  ? — 
Well,  they  are  earning  their  living  so  far  as  they  can 
be  expected  to  do  so.  The  girl  gets  half-a-crown  a 
week  for  doing  domestic  work  somewhere,  and  the  boy 
is  doing  exceedingly  well ;  he  is  getting  8s.  a  week, 
working  at  Leeds,  12  miles  oft",  and  lie  comes  every 
three  weeks  to  see  his  old  teacher,  he  is  so  fond  of 
her. 

491.  How  many  years  had  he  been  with  that  teacher? 
— He  was  only  there  10  months. 

492.  Then  you  can  scarcely  attribute  that  advance 
to  the  school,  can  you  ? — I  attribute  it  entirely  to  the 
school ;  you  will  find  all  the  history  in  the  book. 

493.  I  thought  you  said  that  the  children's  minds 
did  not  stir  for  six  months  ? — Some  of  them  do. 

494.  Will  you  read  the  particulars  of  that  case  ? — It 
is  hardly  worth  reading,  I  think. 

495.  Then  Avill  you  give  xis  anything  that  you  think 
of  interest? — There  is  the  case  of  a  boy  born  in  1883. 
In  1894  I  had  to  go  and  see  his  parents  at  home ;  the 
boy  had  brought  a  charge  against  his  schoolmaster  of 
thrashing  him  to  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  Be  was 
black  and  blue  all  over,  and  said  it  was  done  at  school, 

496.  What  age  was  the  boy  ? — Eleven. 

4'97.  And  what  standard  was  he  in  ? — Standard  II.  I 
found  his  mother  at  home  paralysed  in  the  legs  and 
weeping ;  whether  she  was  suffering  from  chronic 
alcoholism  or  hysteria,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  that  was  an 
important  fact  in  the  child's  history.  The  boy  was  a 
sturdy  strong  lad,  sharp  in  a  way  but  not  amenable  to 
any  discipline.  I  noted  him  as  small  brained.  I  had 
previously  reported  him  to  the  home  as  being  deficient 
in  vision. 

498.  He  had  never  p.<issed  any  standard  ? — No.  By  a 
little  bit  of  threateniug  I  got  him  to  confess  that  the 
whole  thing  was  done  iu  a  fight  some  days  previously. 
He  had  broxight  the  charge  against  the  school  people. 
He  nau  to  leave  school  for  offering  to  fight  the  master, 
and  then  he  was  taken  to  a  special  class,  previously  he  was 
.-in  Standard  II.  The  first  note  the  teacher  made  of  that 
boy  was  "Very  stupid  and  almost  unmanageable." 
'Ihsn  the  next  note  was  "Very  confused;  arithmetic 
and  writing  very  backward."  Ten  months  later,  "  Im- 
"  proving  rapidly  ;  got  on  to  compound  arithmetic  ; 
"  does  not  do  except  by  coaxing ;  gives  no  trouble  here 
"  at  all,  and  does  net  play  truant ;"'  which  was  an  old 
habit  of  his  at  the  other  school. 

499.  That  was  a  case  of  gross  neglect  at  home  ? — That 
was  a  case  of  gross  ne^clect  at  home,  and  absolute 
neglect  in  the  other  school,  apparently. 

500.  It  was  impossible  to  teach  him,  you  say,  in  the 
other  school  ? — Yes  ;  he  was  unmanageable. 

501.  Because  of  the  large  number  in  class  ? — His  two 
other  brr^thers  have  also  been  at  the  special  class  since, 
so  that  it  is  a  family  failing,  and  they  are  worse  than  tliis 
one  was.  Now  that  is  a  case  where  the  special  class  has 
absolutely  saved  a  child,  I  think, 

502.  Do  you  think  that  before  admission  to  a  special 
class  a  medical  examination  is  necessary  ?— It  is  essen- 
tial, I  think.  If  it  was  left  to  the  teaclier  the  teachers 
try  to  get  rid  of  all  the  dull  children  ;  they  try  to  pass 
them  through  then-  hands, 

603.  That  is  rather  a  sweeping  charge  to  make  ? — 
They  do,  though.  If  they  can  reduce  the  amount  of 
stux^idity  iu  their  class  they  will  do  much  better, 

504,  Do  you  attribute  that  to  a  want  of  teachers  in 
the  lower  classes  ? — No. 

505.  If  an  extra  teacher  were  provided  for  the  lower 
classes,  would  you  have  so  many  defective  children,  do 
you  think  ? — I  remember  a  school  where  there  was  a 
very  large  dull  class,  and  I  thought  the  teacher  had 
something  to  do  with  it. 

•^06.  Is  it  the  case  that  there  may  be  70  in  a  class 
in  Bradford  of  all  degrees  of  ignorance  ?  —In  Standard  I., 
jjossibly. 

507.  AVith  an  almost  entire  want  of  knowledge  of 
all  the  work  of  Standard  I.  ? — I  should  say  so, 
l)0ssibly. 

^08.  Do  not  you  think  that  a  class  like  that  breeds 
the  dullards  and  candidates  for  special  classes  ? — A 


child  gets  left  and  it  fails  to  keep  up  ;  it  is  a  little  dull, 
possibly,  and  gets  left,  and  then  ultimately  becomes 
hopeless. 

509.  And  the  class  itself  has  been  the  cause  of  that  ? 
— I  think  it  has  something  ts  do  with  it. 

530.  But  if  better  teaching  were  provided  for  the 
younger  scholars  we  should  have  fewer  dullards  ? — At  the 
same  time  the  children  who  go  into  special  classes  are 
not  that  class  of  very  dull  children. 

511.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  do  with  the  very  dull 
undeveloped  children  ;  do  you  exclude  them  altogether  p 
— There  are  a  certain  number  of  very  dull  children 
from  about  seven  to  eight  years  of  age  that  I  leave 
a  year  and  they  polish  up,  brighten  up  wonderfully. 

512.  You  leave  them  for  a  year,  you  say? — Yes,  I 
leave  them  over  for  six  months  or  a  year,  and  then  see 
them  again,  and  by  that  time  the  teacher  tells  me  they 
are  getting  on  nicely. 

513.  And  if  they  have  not  got  on  nicely,  what  then  ? 
— Then  I  might  try  them  possibly,  in  the  special  class, 
though  I  have  not  had  a  case  that  I  have  had  to  send 
back  ultimately  to  the  special  class. 

514.  Those  are  the  chief  points  in  the  evidence  that 
you  wish  to  give,  I  think,  are  they  not  ? — I  think  so. 

515.  Is  there  anything  else  that  you  wish  to  say  to 
the  Copimittee  ? — There  is  one  point.  There  is  a  good 
deal,  I  think,  in  heredity  ;  you  will  find  that  several 
times  iu  my  notes  I  mention  that.  There  are  three 
brothers  in  one  class,  for  instance. 

516.  Then  it  is  very  essential,  you  think,  to  know  the 
history  of  the  child  ? — Yes  ;  and  of  the  brothers  and 
sisters  and  things  like  that.  There  is  another  case 
where  there  is  a  boy  who  was  brought  before  me.  I 
think  I  have  a  note  of  it  on  the  paper  that  I  gave 
you. 

517.  Do  you  think  that  the  mothers  are  likely  to  tell 
you  the  history  in  the  same  way  that  they  would  tell  a 
medical  woman  ? — Yes ;  you  can  get  it  out  of  the 
mothers  without  any  trouble. 

518.  Would  they  not  be  more  ready  to  tell  a  woman  ? 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  they  would  have  more 
confidence  in  a  man. 

519.  About  the  epileptic  children,  would  you  exclude 
them  altogether  from  ordinary  schools  r — Some  doctors 
would.  I  have  had  a  child  certified  as  epileptic  and  not 
able  to  go  to  school,  who  had  only  had  three  fits  in  its 
life.  A  child  like  that  1  would  allow  to  go  to  an  ordinary 
school. 

520.  Can  you  lay  down  any  rule  as  to  frequency  of 
fits  ? — You  cannot  lay  down  any  rule  ;  it  depends  upon 
the  fits  and  tbe  effects  thar,  they  are  producing.  If  a  child 
does  not  have  fits  so  often  that  it  disturbs  the  ordinary 
school  work  and  is  of  ordinary  intelligence,  I  would 
allow  him  to  go  to  an  ordinary  school.  If  he  is  defec- 
tive mentally  1  would  send  him  to  a  special  class.  If  the 
fits  are  so  frequent  that  the  child  is  an  invalid,  he  is  not 
fit  to  go  to  the  school,  and  has  to  be  treated  elsewhere. 

521.  Do  you  mix  the  epileptic  children  with  other 
children  in  the  special  classes? — We  have  not  got  a 
single  epileptic  child  in  the  special  classes  ;  that  is 
strange. 

522.  What  have  you  done  with  them  ? — I  do  not 
know ;  we  have  not  got  any.  We  have  children  who 
liave  had  fits  as  infants,  and  two  or  three  fits  when  young, 
but  no  children  who  have  fits  habitually. 

523.  Do  you  think  that  you  know  of  all  the  cases 
in  Bradford  ? — I  think  I  know  of  all  the  school  board 
cases. 

524.  Do  you  think  that  the  epileptic  children  take 
refuge  in  the  voluntary  schools  ? — They  do  ;  occasionally 
the  children  selected  for  these  special  classes  attend  for 
a  week  or  a  fortnight,  and  then  go  to  the  voluntary 
schools. 

525.  What  happens  to  them  there  ? — They  do  not 
come  before  me.  The  worst  cases  that  we  ever  had  was 
a  boy  that  we  had  to  dismiss  for  treatment  of  the  little 
girls,  and  swearing,  and  so  on,  and  he  was  taken  to  a 
voluntary  school. 

526.  And  you  have  lost  sight  of  him  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  has  become  of  him. 

527.  How  many  grades  of  epileptics  would  you  make 
if  you  had  to  separate  them  into  classes  ? — I  do  not 
think  we  have  enough  in  Bradford  to  make  it  necessary 
to  consider  the  question.  I  look  at  it  simply  practically, 
that  if  a  child  has  too  many  fits  to  go  to  school  it  must 
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be  kept  from  school  and  you  have  to  seek  education 
elsewhere  for  it. 

528.  {3£r.  Poolcy.)  I  gather  that  all  the  children  who 
are  sent  to  special  classes  in  Bradford  have  been  passed 
by  you  ? — Everyone.  All  their  histories  are  in  the 
books  here. 

529.  And  you  estimate  that  2  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  require  education  in  f^pecial  classes  ? — Yes,  but 
there  is  nothing  like  2  per  cent,  in  the  special  classes  ; 
there  are  130,  about,  who  are  either  in  or  have  been  in 
the  special  classes. 

530.  And  most  of  those  are  feeble-minded  to  some 
extent  ? — Yes. 

531.  But  not  all ;  you  admit  a  few  cripples,  you 
say  ? — We  have  no  cripples  in  the  special  classes. 

532.  Do  you  admit  any  defective  children  who  are 
not  feeble-minded  ;  heart  disease  I  think  you  said  you 
did  ? — Yes,  we  have  one  child  with  heart  disease,  and 
that  is  about  al'. 

533.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  And  you  spoke  of  one  who  was 
nearly  blind  ? — That  child  has  gone  to  a  private  school ; 
he  was  to  go  to  the  blind  class,  but  he  went  to  a  private 
school. 

534.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  Do  you  think  that  there  are  cases 
of  children  who  are  not  feeble-minded  but  partly  blind 
or  partly  deaf,  or  suffering  frem  heart  disease  or  from 
physical  defect,  who  might  properly  be  taught  in  these 
classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are  a  few,  but  very  few. 
You  could  not  start  a  class  specially  for  the  purpose, 
but  the  child  could  be  gent  there  and  helped  a  good 
deal. 

635.  When  you  sny  that  you  think  the  age  should  be 
raised  to  16  years,  do  you  mean  that  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  child  for  it  to  be  instructed  up  to 
16  years  of  age  ? — I  think  it  would  be  for  the  benefit  of 
the  child  to  be  instructed  up  to  16  years  of  age,  and  it 
(vould  be  for  the  benefit  of  otlier  people  to  prevent  that 
child  getting  into  trouble,  and  so  on.  Children  between 
12  and  16  years  of  age  are  easily  led  astray. 

536.  ^Vould  you  propose  to  raise  the  age  in  special 
classes  ? — I  think  it  would  be  advisable ;  they  get  on 
slower,  and  they  want  a  longer  school  life  if  they  are  to 
do  anything. 

537.  What  is  your  view  about  compulsion  ;  when  you 
spoke  of  raising  the  age,  I  suppose  you  were  thinking 
that  it  would  be  good  for  the  cliild  to  stay  at  school  up 
to  16  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

538.  Would  it  be  possible  or  desirable  to  make  it 
compulsory  that  the  children  should  stay  till  16  ? — If 
you  do  not  make  it  compulsory,  they  will  go  as  soon  as 
they  can  get  the  chance  in  Bradford  ;  they  will  go  into 
the  mills  or  anywhere.  Most  of  them  come  to  hawking 
ultimately ;  that  seems  the  occupation  of  feeble-minded 
children  mostly. 

539.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  work  compulsion 
to  require  these  feeble-minded  children  to  stay  up  to 
16  when  an  ordinary  child  is  free  to  leave  at  the  present 
age  ?— You  can  do  it  with  the  blind  and  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  and  I  think  you  could  do  it,  if  you  insisted  on 
it,  with  these  children.  Of  course,  the  parents  would 
try  to  keep  the  children  from  the  classes  as  far  as 
possible,  if  they  knew  of  it. 

540.  Would  the  result  of  that  be  that  there  woiild  be 
still  greater  objection  on  the  part  of  the  parents  to  send 
their  children  to  the  classes  ?— Yes.  I  may  say  that, 
after  the  first  12  months'  experience  of  the  special  class, 
I  thought  that  compulsion  would  be  highly  inadvisable. 
Since  then  I  have  altered  my  opinion.  "  I  think  you 
cannot  work  the  special  classes  well  without  it. 

641.  Then,  if  you  have  compulsion,  there  must  be 
some  very  doubtful  cases  just  on  the  edge ;  if  a  child 
was  dull  and  was  obliged  to  stay  till  16,  would  you  let 
those  children  who  were  just  above  that  level  leave  at  the 
ordinary  age  ?— If  you  had  any  doubt  about  it,  long 
before  the  question  arose  the  child  would  probably 
have  been  able  to  try  the  ordinary  school  again.  Only 
this  week  I  have  sent  half  a  dozen  children  back  to  the 
ordinary  schools  out  of  these  special  classes. 

542.  Then,  if  the  school  board  were  empowered  to 
require  their  attendance  at  the  special  classes  till 
16  years  of  age,  do  you  think  you  could  carry  out  such 
bye-law  ;  do  you  think  the  magistrates  would  support 
the  Board  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  about  that  question,  I 
do  not  know  enough  about  it. 

543.  T  want  to  ask  you  one  question  about  epileptic 
children.    If  an  institution  were  provided  for  epileptic 


children,  do  you  think  that  that  would  be  a  matter  for 
the  school  authority  or  for  any  other  authority  ? — I 
tliink  it  would  be  a  matter  for  the  school  authority. 
There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to  make  a  remark  about, 
and  that  is  the  day  industrial  schools  ;  in  the  big  towns 
they  do  not  sfem  to  be  used  as  they  ought.  We  could 
do  a  good  deal  with  one  in  Bradford  in  the  way  ot 
many  of  these  difficult  children  with  bad  homes. 

644.  {Ghtirman.)  You  mean  truant  schools?  —  Yes. 
The  cbildren  are  defective  in  some  ways  but  not  in 
others ;  in  other  ways  they  are  exceedingly  sharp,  and 
these  truant  schools  could  be  usad  also  to  some  extent, 
I  think,  for  seme  of  these  epileptic  children. 

r45.  (Misa  Totnisend.)  Do  you  always  inquire  you\  self 
as  to  the  parentage  of  the  children,  independently  of 
what  you  hear  from  the  teachers  ?- -That  would  take  up 
time,  which  I  cannot  afford. 

646.  So  that  you  do  not.  Is  it  not  possible  that  a 
fall  in  babyhood  or  a  blow  in  babyhood  would  produ(te 
a  mental  deficiency  without  any  sign  that  would  show 
it  in  later  life,  and  that  if  you  inquired  thoroughly  you 
would  find  it  out  ? — Possibl}',  but  it  is  very  doubtful ; 
and  you  will  often  get  a  history  to  account  for  the 
imbecility  that  is  a  doubtful  history. 

547.  So  that  you  do  not  inquire,  as  a  rule  ;  you  take 
the  children  as  they  are,  on  the  teacher's  authority  ? — 
I  take  them  as  they  are,  and  see  what  they  have  done. 

548.  Is  any  watch  kept  over  them  after  they  have  left 
school ;  have  you  followed  up  any  of  your  children  ? — 
The  teachers  have  so  far  watched  them,  but  we  very 
soon  lose  them  ;  they  are  a  class  that  move  about  and 
change  their  houses,  and  so  on. 

519.  Do  you  think  that  further  training,  I  do  not 
mean  compulsorily  remaining  at  school  until  16,  but  a 
voluntary  Training  Home  for  these  children,  either  boys 
or  girls,  at  14  years  of  age,  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
parents,  with  a  view  to  fit  them  for  earning  their 
living  ?— T  could  not  tell  you  that. 

550.  There  is  no  such  thing  in  Bradford  ? — No.  la 
many  cases  the  mothers  are  very  stupid  people  indeed 
in  Bradford,  and  do  not  listen  to  reason  ;  in  fact,  they  are 
rather  like  the  children. 

551.  Would  such  a  thing,  in  your  opinion,  do  better 
than  the  compulsory  extra  two  years  at  school  ?  —You 
mean  that  the  children  should  stay  till  14  at  school  and 
then  go  to  a  training  home ;  there  would  have  to  ba 
compulsion. 

652.  Putting  aside  compulsion,  for  the  child's  sake 
would  it  be  advisable  to  remove  it  from  its  home  as  a 
rule  P — I  tliink  it  is  better  for  the  child  to  be  beginning 
to  mix  with  the  Avorld  and  to  rub  against  other  people 
than  to  be  isolated. 

5'"3.  Even  althoxigh  at  14  it  has  the  same  amount  of 
mental  capacity  as  an  ordinary  child  of  10  ? — Yes,  even 
then  ;  it  is  having  its  capacity  brought  out,  educated  by 
natural  means,  and  not  by  artificial. 

554.  So  that  you  do  not  thiok  that  a  child  of  14.  who 
is  mentally  deficient,  is  a  d.inger  to  the  community 
at  all  ? — I  think  all  mentally  deficient  people  are  a 
danger  to  the  community  unless  they  have  been  taught 
to  feel  that  they  are  part  uf  the  community. 

555.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  for  an  intelligent 
child,  who  is  crippled  or  half  blind,  to  be  put  into  the 
special  class  with  the  mentally  deficient? — The  intelligent 
child  in  that  case  goes  there  to  get  taught  by  the 
teacher  separately  and  individually ;  it  does  not  go 
there  because  it  is  deficient. 

556.  So  that  it  really  comes  to  the  question  of  a 
small  class  instead  of  a  large  one  ? — That  is  why  the 
child  is  sent  there. 

557.  And  the  advantage  of  the  small  cbss  you  think 
outweighs  the  disadvantage  of  being  with  mentally 
deficieut  children?— I  think  so.  I  have  only  had  to 
take  one  boy  out  of  the  special  classes  on  account  of 
contact  with  others,  and  he  was  himself  morally 
deficient ;  Ave  sent  him  to  the  ordinary  school  in  order 
to  remove  him  from  two  boys  that  he  was  associating 
with. 

558.  In  the  cise  of  1,he  boy  you  mentioned  who  was 
BO  troublesome  in  the  ordinary  school,  if  you  had  had 
a  truant  school  would  you  have  sent  him  there  or  to  the 
mentiilly  deficient  class  ? — I  think  that  boy  should  have 
gone  to  a  truant  school. 

559.  And  you  have  more  than  one  of  such  cases,  1 
suppose,  in  which  it  is  a  morally  deficient  rather  than 

c  ;  :i 


Mi:  J.  Kerr, 
M.A.,  M.D. 
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DEPAKTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN: 


Mr.  J.  Kerr,  a  mentally  deficient  child,  that  you  send  to  the  special 
M.A.,  M.D.    class? — Yes,  we  have  one  or  two  moral  imbeciles,  you 

;   know,  children  who  appear  sharp  and  intelligent  and 

10  leb.  1897.    you  cannot   say  that  there  is  anytbiug  wrong  with 

 them  until  you  begin  to  find  out  the  true  state  of  the 

case  from  the  history. 

560.  You  keep  those  with  the  mentally  deficient  ?— 
Yes,  we  have  in  two  or  three  classes  one  child  of  that 
nature ;  v/e  have  a  little  girl  who  picks  pockets,  for 
instance. 

561.  Do  you  find  her  harmful  to  the  others  ? — No ; 
&he  is  a  nice  good  little  girl  at  the  class. 

562.  Do  you  happen  to  knov/  whether  there  are  many 
adult  epileptics  in  Bradford,  or  has  the  reason  that  you 
have  no  epileptic  children  anything  to  do  with  the 
place  ? — I  have  a  good  many  epileptics  under  my  care  at 
the  Infirmary  as  patients. 

563.  Those  are  adults?— Yes. 

564.  They  surely  have  been  epileptic  from  childhood  ? 
— Most  of  them  have,  but  still  I  do  not  notice  them 
somehow  in  connection  with  the  schools.  I  have  let 
a  good  many  children  bo  excused  from  school  altogether 
on  account  of  a  history  of  epileppy;  they  come  and 
tell  you  they  have  had  hundreds  of  fits  or  "10  fits 
yesterday,"  and  you  cannot  insist  on  any  schooling 
then. 

565.  Still,  epilepsy  probably  is  as  frequent  in  Brad- 
ford as  elsewhere  ? — I  shoixld  think  so. 

566.  (Mrs.  Burcjwin.)  Have  you  had  any  difficulty  in 
determining  what  children  are  suitable  for  the  clashes  ? 
— There  is  only  one  child  that  I  had  any  doubt  about 
whether  I  made  a  v/rong  diagnosis  or  not,  and  that 
child  was  very  stupid  in  school,  yet  I  stated  in  the 
notes  that  I  could  not  find  any  stigmata  about  her, 
and  I  thought  she  ought  to  improve,  and  she  improved 
at  such  a  rate  that  they  turned  her  out;  in  about  a 
month  to  the  ordinary  school ;  her  parents  came  and 
asked  about  it,  and  no  opposition  was  made.  There 
I  think  there  must  have  been  something  wrong  in  the 
history,  but  it  was  distinctly  stated  in  my  notes  that 
she  should  improve.  It  was  only  through  attaching 
undue  weight  to  her  history  that  she  was  tried  in  the 
class. 

567.  Then  you  build  up  your  judgment  as  a  medical 
man  upon  what  the  teachers  and  parents  tell  you,  of 
course? — And  what  I  see  myself,  that  is  most  im- 
portant ;  as  I  say,  there  is  something  indefinite  that 
you  learn  to  recognise  these  children  by,  which  no  one 
without  training  can  do ;  even  an  ordinary  medical 
mau,  I  think,  cannot  do  that.  You  get  it  and  you  do 
not  fail  in  it. 

568.  I  agree  that  it  would  bo  most  difficult  for  a 
person  who  is  not  accustomed  to  children  to  determine  ? 
— It  is  so  for  a  person  who  is  not  accustomed  to  see 
a  good  many  of  these  children  and  a  good  many  normal 
children. 

569.  And  it  is  diflicnlt  always  to  explain  in  any 
individual  case  why  in  your  judgment  that  child  should 
be  placed  in  the  special  class  ? — It  is  difficult.  I  have 
tried  to  make  a  note,  and  made  a  note  six  months  later 
to  see  if  it  is  the  same  note,  and  it  has  been  practically, 
but  yet  I  would  not  like  to  say  that  another  man 
coming  and  examining  the  case  would  agree  with  me 
that  its  head  was  malformed  and  its  fingers  twitching. 
There  is  something  that  eludes  description  in  diagnosis, 
— you  must  take  the  whole  case. 

570.  In  your  judgment  have  your  classes  been  open 
long  enough  for  you  to  be  able  to  tell  us  what  has  been 
the  result  of  the  special  training  that  the  children  get  ? 
—There  are  a  good  many  old  children  at  present  who 
had  had  no  training  till  10  or  11  years  of  age,  till  Iheir 
minds  were  a  good  deal  moulded  by  neglect,  and  so 
forth,  and  so  it  is  difficult  to  say,  but  T  should  say  on 
the  whole  that  tv/o  out  of  three  children  distinctly 
improve  who  would  not  in  an  ordinary  school. 

571.  And  you  suggested  that  those  children  if  they 

had  been  taken  at  seven  years  of  age  ? — Sight  is  the 

period  they  take  them  out  for  special  classes. 

572.  But  you  seem  to  infer  that  eight  is  the  infant 
school  age  ? — No,  I  leave  them  in  the  infant  school  till 
eight. 

573.  Seven  is  the  infant  school  liDiit  really  ? — Yes 
but  before  eight  many  children  improve  rapidly. 

574.  It  would  be  best  for  the  child  you  think  to 
carefully  examine  it,  then,  at  that  age,  l^etween  seven 
and,  eight  ?— Yes,  I  think  so. 


575.  And  then  you  would  expect  that  there  would  be 
two  extremes  in  the  class;  there  would  be  that  top 
part  which  would  return  to  the  elementary  school 

■  benefited  ? — Yes. 

576.  There  would  always  remain  a  middle  lot  that 

would  finish  their  education  in  tJie  special  classes  ?  

Yes,  slowly  improving. 

577.  And  then  there  would  come  that  other  extreme, 
which  possibly  after  a  trial  in  the  special  classes  you 
would  not  find  educable  ;  and  so,  taking  it  from  the 
education  point  of  vie??,  you  say,  "Those  are  not  for 
us  "? — That  would  be  so. 

578  Y/ould  you  tell  us  v/hat  becomes  of  those 
children  ?— So  far,  they  liave  been  allowed  to  expire 
their  time  in  the  classes;  we  have  ho'l  two  or  tliree 
girls  who  have  gone  on  till  14  that  would  not  improve 
a  bit. 

579.  But  you  must  have  in  a  town  like  Bradford 
children  that  are  below  your  standard  for  the  special 
classes  and  are  not  in  any  school  ?— You  mean  idiots, 
imbeciles,  children  who  rnn  about  the  room,  babbling', 
or  who  cannot  hold  their  water,  and  that  kind  of 
tiling  ? 

580.  Yes,  such  that  a  medical  man  would  pass  them 
for  an  idiot  asylum  through  the  Poor  Law  officer.  What 
becomes  of  them  ?— I  cannot  tell  you.  I  have  excused 
at  least  a  dozen  from  schooling  on  that  account. 

581.  And  you  have  no  record  of  them  ?— Only  a  record 
that  I  have  examined  them  and  excused  them.  There 
is  a  list  at  the  end  of  the  book  that  the  Chairman  has 
of  all  the  children  I  have  examined  that  I  thought  would 
be  of  any  interest  to  this  Committee. 

582.  Would  you  think  then  that  it  would  be  well  for 
the  State  to  establish,  I  do  not  mind  whether  you  call 
it  a  custodial  home,  as  Dr.  Fletcher  Beach  did,  or  a  sort 
of  intermediate  school  to  what  we  have  at  piesent,  that 
is  to  say  betv/eeu  what  is  no  w  the  Poor  Law  Asylum 
and  the  special  classes  ;  would  you  think  it  advisable 
for  the  State  to  establish  such  a  school?— I  should 
think  with  the  experience  of  a  child  in  special  classes 
you  could  pass  it  straight  on,  that  would  bo  my  idea, 
without  &nj  intermediate  place. 

583.  [Mr.  Netoton.)  How  much  manual  work  per  week 
do  the  children  in  your  special  classes  have  ? — I  cannot 
give  you  the  hours ;  I  do  not  think  they  have  enough, 
but  that  is  all  I  can  say.  ' 

584.  You  think  the  time  given  is  insufficient  ?— I 
would  make  a  very  great  deal  of  manual  work  compared 
with  what  the  school  authorities  insist  on. 

585.  Assuming  that  they  have  25  hours  a  week  at 
school,  apart  from  the  time  given  to  registration,  how 
many  houi's  would  you  give  to  manual  work  ? — Ten 
or  twelve. 

586.  And  of  the  remainder,  how  would  you  divide  the 
time  ? — 1  leave  that  to  the  teachers,  because  it  would 
depend  upon  every  child. 

587.  For  instance,  object  lessons ;  do  you  consider 
that  those  are  essential  as  cultivating  the  child's  powers 
of  observation  ?— It  depends  upon  the  teacher. 

588.  You  mean  one  teacher  may  give  them  better 
than  another  ? — One  teacher  may  give  an  object  lesson 
of  extreme  value,  and  another  teacher  may  give  an 
object  lesson  that  is  a  waste  of  time  or  next  door 
to  it. 

589.  Would  the  teacher  that  gave  the  worthless  object 
lesson  be  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  special  class  P — No, 
she  would  not  be  fit  to  have  charge  of  a  special  class. 
The  teachers  we  have  have  been  selected  by  the  school 
superintendent  as  suitable  for  it,  and  they  were  sent  to 
another  special  class  to  see  it.  The  first  one  we  started 
was  sent  to  Nottingham,  and  then  afterwards  the 
teachers  of  the  next  classes  were  sent  to  her  class  ;  and 
1  think  teachers  of  a  special  class  should  have  a  con- 
siderable power  of  presenting  things  in  a  concrete  way. 
I  am  afraid  they  are  too  much  given  to  abstract 
reasoning ;  they  are  too  fond  of  their  ' '  mental  work." 

590.  Then  you  think  the  teaching  in  the  special 
classes  is  not  satisfactory  ? — I  am  not  satisfied  with  it ; 
the  other  people  are  ;  it  gets  some  of  the  children  back 
to  other  classes,  and  they  get  on  with  the  work,  and 
pressure  is  put  on  me  and  I  consent  to  it. 

591.  What  sorts  of  manual  work  do  you  think  are  the 
best  ? — They  begin  with  knitting,  and  little  wooden 
cubes  and  those  things,  and  clay  modelling  and  drawing  ; 
some  of  them  do  exceedingly  well,  colouring  with 
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chalks,  drawing'  outlines  and  colouring  it  in ;  and  some 
of  them  do  writing  pretty  well.  That  is  ail  finger 
work. 

592.  Are  there  many  boys  in  the  special  classes  who 
could  do  the  wood  work  ? — Yes.  I  have  been  just 
raising  that  question  in  Bradford  and  arranging  for 
them  to  do  it  if  possible. 

593.  You  think  that  they  woixld  be  safe  with  sharp 
tools  in  their  hands  ? — Most  of  them  would  ;  but  I  must 
say  that  I  think  a  great  deal  of  drill  is  necessary  for 
these  classes,  and  I  do  not  believe  in  putting  a  child 
to  write  or  do  fine  work  before  it  can  do  drill  properly ; 
it  should  use  its  bigger  muscles  before  its  finer  ones. 

594.  But  there  has  been  no  wood  work  done  yet  ? 
-No. 

595.  Or  any  cookery  ? — No  cookei-y  has  been  done 
yet. 

596.  Or  laundry  work  ? — No.  All  these  questi  ons 
I  have  just  raised  and  we  will  have  them  all. 

597.  And  as  to  needlework,  is  that  done  ? — That  is  done 
by  the  girls  ;  knitting  by  the  boys.  There  is  one  point, 
I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  had  it  brought  up 
before  you,  that  is  about  what  is  called  eye  movements. 
Dr.  Warner  dwells  on  it.  If  you  hold  an  object  up 
before  a  child  and  move  it  a  little  to  one  side,  if  the 
child's  eyes  follow  that  object  it  is  a  chance  that  it  is 
quite  a  normal  child ;  if  its  liead  follows  it  the  chance 
is  very  much  greater  that  it  is  not  a  normal  child,  that 
it  is  defective  mentally.  In  one  class  where  I  have 
tried  eye  drill  a  stave  is  held  out  and  a  child  has 
without  moving  the  head  to  look  at  one  end  and  then 
another ;  in  one  class  we  find  the  eye  movements 
improve  considerably,  so  much  so  that  on  testing  tliem 
you  could  hardly  tell  that  it  was  a  defective  class. 

598.  What  records  do  the  teachers  keep  of  that  ? — 
They  make  an  entry  from  time  to  time  in  the  log  books, 
and  the  only  other  records  I  know  of  are  those  I  asked 
them  to  make  for  my  bouefit,  and  those  I  have  brought 
up  here  and  will  leave  with  you. 

599.  How  often  are  they  instructed  to  make  these 
entries  ? — I  ask  them  to  do  it  once  in  three  months,  and 
they  have  done  it  very  regularly  so  far;  I  think  a 
regular  entry  should  be  kejDt  once  in  three  months. 

'jOO.  ShoAving  its  progress  in  each  subject  ? — Yes. 

601.  Would  you  also  record  its  progress  in  such 
things  as  character  and  conduct  ? — The  teacher  has 
attempted  to  do  that. 

602.  And  do  they  attempt  to  note  things  like  observa- 
tion and  memoi-y  P — They  have  done  it  in  a  very  crude 
way  ;  they  are  not  well  enough  educated,  some  of  them, 
for  that,  but  they  vail  make  an  observation  such  as  a 
little  girl  takes  up  sticks  or  ink-pots  to  throw  at  them, 
with  another  later  observation  that  she  had  now  got 
obedient. 

603.  With  proper  instructions  do  you  think  that 
teachers  of  special  classes  could  be  got  to  note  accurately 
the  characteristics  of  a  child  from  time  to  time,  say 
every  six  months  ? — I  hardly  think  that  teachers  of  a 
class  like  that  could  ever  form  an  estimate  that  a  medical 
man  with  a  small  amount  of  experience  could.  All 
medical  men  could  not  do  it ;  it  wants  a  certain  amount 
of  experience. 

604.  How  often  do  you  visit  each  special  class  ? — 
Somewhere  about  once  in  three  months  I  go  to  each 
one,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  go  once  a  month  to  some  ; 
it  is  a  matter  of  convenience  to  me.  I  may  be  near  a 
particular  school. 

605.  Do  you  overhaul  each  child  at  each  visit  ? — No, 
I  make  a  note  of  some  one  child  perhaps,  or  see  them 
drill  perhaps,  but  the  time  will  not  allow  you  to  overhaul 
each. 

606.  Does  the  Board's  Inspector  visit  the  classes  ?— 
Yes.  they  visit  them  regularly ;  they  are  my  chief 
trouble. 

607.  Does  he  examine  P — Yea,  he  wants  them  to  get 
on  ;  he  draws  up  schedules  for  them. 

608.  Does  the  Education  Department  Inspector  examine 
too  P— I  think  so  ;  I  cannot  tell  you  ;  I  think  they  are 
treated  as  infants  by  the  Education  Department. 

609.  But  that  would  not  involve  a  schedule  surely, 
would  it? — No;  that  is  only  an  attempt  to  get  them 
back  to  the  ordinary  schools. 

610.  One  })oint  more.  Are  there  any  dangerous 
children  that  have  been  known  to  take  up 'slates  and  to 
attack  other  children  or  a  teacher  ?— One  little  boy  we 


have  who  has  the  suicidal  mania  in  a  very  mild  form,  'f-  ^^err, 

and  many  of  the  children  have  attacked  a  teacher  and  •>  M.D. 

taken  up  slates  or  sticks  or  thrown  books  at  them,  but   

they  very  soon  get  broken  in.  189'« 

611.  Is  corporal  punishment  used  in  the  classes  ?— 
Some  of  the  teacherd  do  it,  and  do  it  very  effectively, 
and  the  best  teacher  of  the  lot  is  the  teacher  who  usee 
corporal  punishment  best ;  others  do  not  use  it  at  all, 
and  in  one  case  v/here  a  teacher  told  me  she  did  not 
approve  of  it,  the  class  are  always  laughing  and 
smiling,  and  there  is  a  v/ant  of  order  about  them  that 
she  cannot  get  right.  I  think  corporal  punishment  is 
necessary  for  the  boys  at  any  rate. 

612.  Have  you  seen  those  figures  dealing  with  the 
number  of  defective  children  in  London  ;  they  come 
from  the  Attendance  Committee  of  the  London  School 
Board's  report  p — No,  I  have  not. 

613.  It  is  rather  a  large  order,  perhaps,  to  ask  anybody 
their  opinio]),  upon  them  straight  off? — I  would  not 
like  to  give  it. 

614.  I  will  only  just  ask  you  about  one.  There  are 
833,000  children  between  3  and  13  years  of  age  in 
London,  and  the  number  of  defective  children  reported 
by  the  officers  of  the  school  board  is  about  770.  Am  I 
right  in  supposing  that  you  accept  that  number  as 
correct  P — There  is  far  more  than  that. 

615.  You  think  that  is  quite  wrong  ? — There  must  be 
far  more. 

616.  The  number  of  epileptic  children  is  put  down  as 
210  ;  would  you  accept  that  figure  P — There  is  far  more 
than  that. 

617.  You  would  not  accept  that  either,  then  ? — Thtire 
must  be  far  more  ;  we  could  i^rovide  more  proportionately 
in  Bradford,  I  think. 

618.  (C'/^am)^a^^.)  Not  in  the  schools  ?  {Mr.  Newton.) 
It  is  out  of  the  total  population  P — No,  we  could  not 
provide  that  number  in  Bradford,  but  there  must  be  far 
more  ;  it  is  one  in  a  thousand. 

619.  (l)r.  Smith.)  Would  you  have  an  age  at  which 
you  would  admit  these  children  to  these  special 
class-is  ? — As  a  matter  of  convenience  I  have  been 
using  eight  years  ns  the  lower  limit  for  this  reason  : 
that  witii  a  lot  of  children  about  seven  years  of  age 
the  teachers  have  not  got  to  understand  them,  and  a 
numljor  of  children  do  not  speak  well,  but  they  improve 
rapidly,  and  a  number  have  not  gone  to  school  till 
late,  and  are  deemed  backward  when  they  are  not; 
they  have  not  opened  out. 

620.  Then  you  think  that  there  should  be  a  i^relimi- 
nary  stage  with  these  children  during  jvhich  they  should 
be  in  the  elementary  school  ? — There  is  one  as  young 
as  six  whom  I  had  no  hesitation  without  any  preliminary 
stage  to  send  straight  to  the  special  classes. 

621.  Exceptions  will  always  occur,  but  speaking 
generally  I  mean? — I  think  it  is  always  better  to 
observe  them,  in  school  first. 

622.  Then  you  get  the  evidence  of  the  teacher  ? — 
Yes,  that  is  what  I  mean. 

623.  I  think  you  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  it  was 
essential,  in  your  judgment,  that  the  admission  of  these 
children  should  be  on  a  medical  certificate  ? — It  cannot 
be  worked  without.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  for  any- 
body who  has  not  had  an  extensive  medical  training 
to  judge  of  all  the  little  things  that  go  to  make  up  a 
mentally  deficient  child.  A  marked  case  they  will  spot, 
as  it  were,  but  all  round  it  wants  a  medical  training,  I 
think  everyone  will  agree. 

624.  And  farther,  I  think  you  said  that  sometimes  if 
the  medical  officer  were  asked  to  write  an  account  of  his 
reasons  he  would  himself  find  a  difficulty  in  doing  so  ? 
— Sometimes  he  would. 

625.  Because  a  child  makes  a  general  impression  upon 
a  trained  mind  which  would  justify  its  admission  to  a 
special  class,  although  he  might  not  at  the  same  time  be 
able  to  give  definite  reasons  why  he  thought  so  ;  that  is 
what  you  meiin,  is  it  not  P— Yes.  Just  let  me  give  you 
one  little  instance,.  A  child  was  brought  to  me  as  an 
imbecile,  and  on  examining  it  I  ftlt  quite  certain  that 
the  child  was  not  imbecile  ;  he  was  a  backward  boy  who 
had  an  op--  ning  mouth  and  somewhat  protruding  eyeballs 
and  a  general  imbecile  expression,  bnt  on  examination 
I  concluded  that  it  was  purely  an  obstruction  of  his 
throat,  vt'hat  they  call  adenoids.  That  was  removed  at 
the  hospital,  and  the  child  did  well  at  school  after  that. 
He  was  simply  a  boy  that  lacked  concentration  and  the 
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/'  ^ni^'n'    power  of  thinking  and  using  Lis  brains ;  they  were  right 
enough. 

10  Feb.  1897.       626  And  then  you  would  retain  a  medical  supervision 

.  of  these  children  during  the  time  they  aie  in  the 

classes  ? — I  think  an  intermittent  medical  inspection 
is  necessary.  The  superintendents  of  schools  want 
children  rcinoving  into  an  ordinary  school  that  are 
quite  unfit  for  an  ordinary  school,  and  I  tried  one  or 
two  just  to  see :  children  whom  even  their  own  teacher  s 
had  said  would  do  in  an  ordinary  school  have  gone 
there,  and  in  two  or  three  months'  time  tliey  will  have 
to  come  back.  I  knew  they  would  not  get  on  there,  and 
they  have  not  done  so. 

627.  (Dr.  Shuttleivorth.)  I  would  only  ask  you  have 
you  had  occasion  to  send  any  children  that  have  been 
presented  to  you  for  special  classes  to  an  idiot  asylum — 
to  the  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum,  for  instance?— It  is  rather 
interesting  that  one  of  the  first  boys  I  saw  in  a  school  pre- 
sented to  me  as  defective  iras  a  boy  wbo  had  been  in 
Standard  I.  from  the  age  of  five  till  he  was  12  or  13  ; 
he  was  quite  harmless,  quite  clean,  a  nice  boy,  but 
quite  obtuse  mentally.  We  had  no  special  classes 
then  in  Bradford  and  he  was  sent  to  the  Eoyal  Albert. 
It  was  rather  an  interesting  thing  too,  because  his 
sister,  who  attained  to  Standard  IV.  in  another  school, 
is  now  18  and  has  had  three  or  four  terms  of  six  months' 
hard  labour  for  thieving  without  any  purpose,  silly 
thieving,  and  she,  no  doubt,  is  a  moral  imbecile,-  though 
the  police  do  not  take  that  view  of  it. 

628.  Is  there  any  practical  suggestion  that  you  could 
give  us  as  to  the  means  of  distinguishing  between 
children  who  are  fit  for  special  classes  and  children  that 
ought  to  go  to  an  imbecile  asylum  ? — I  have  seen  a  good 
many  children  and  have  said  straight  away,  "  Not  fit  for 
"  any  school  under  the  Board,"  in  my  report  to  the 
Board;  " fit  only  for  an  asylum,"  or  something  of  that 
Idnd  ;  I  mean  a  child  that  comes  into  the  room  and  runs 
round  the  place,  that  you  cannot  get  to  sit  down  on  a 
chair,  or  jon  cannot  get  to  look  at  you,  or  a  child  that 
makes  water  in  your  presence  ;  that  is  an  extreme  degree, 
but  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  is  a  difficult  thing,  it 
must  be  left  to  your  own  judgment. 

629.  I  am  speaking  now  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
subject,  from  having  been  medical  superintendent  of  the 
Eoyal  Alliert  Asylum,  and  having  received  children 
froin  Bradford,  and  we  certainly  used  to  receive  children 
into  tbat  asylum  from  Bradford  who  were  very  similar 
to  what  you  have  now,  I  should  judge,  in  the  special 
classes.  In  your  opinion  are  they  better  in  your  classes 
or  in  the  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum  ?— I  am  afraid  they 
would  not  have  so  many  show  children  in  the  Eoyal 
Albert  now. 

630.  In  your  opinion  is  it  better  that  they  should  be 
taught  in  special  day  classes  in  Bradford  or  go  away  to 
an  institution  ?— I  think  the  day  classes  are  better ;  it 
makes  them  one  of  the  community. 

C31.  There  v/as  another  question  which  Miss  Townsend 
put  to  you  with  regard  to  whether  it  might  not  be 
desirable  for  girls  of  14,  15,  and  16  to  be  in'  some 
boarding  house.  Have  you  any  real  objection  to  that, 
to  their  being  in  a  place  where  they  would  be  taken 
care  of  and  kept  out  of  bad  company  if  their  homeli  o 
were  unsuitable  ?— Many  of  these  girls  are  very  useful 
a  Ihome,  they  get  to  be  so. 

<332.  But  sometimes  the  home  surroundings  are  of  an 
exceedingly  bad  character  ?— Then  there  are  the  indus- 
trial ochools  ;  you  can  do  something  with  them  there. 
Sometimes  even  industrial  schools  are  useless.  I  have 
a  little  boy,  with  favus  of  the  head,  in  my  mind  now ; 
he  was  defying  every  authority  in  the  land  until  we 
could  get  him  into  the  Bradford  Infirmary,  where  he 
arrived  with  a  large  cigar  and  a  pipe,  and  he  is  only  10. 
As  soon  as  we  get  the  favus  cured  he  will  go  to  the 
industrial  school. 

633.  Then  with  regard  to  manual  training,  one  of  the 
things  they  would  say  at  the  Eoyal  Albert  Asylum  is, 
that  they  are  able  there  to  teach  boys  a  trade,  whereas 
in  a  board  school  class  they  are  not  taught  a  trade,  and 
they  do  not  seem  to  ha\'e  at  Bradford  any  very  special 
Evauual  training  ?— No,  they  will  have  before  long. 

634.  {Cliairnmn.}  You  spoke  of  some  children  who  are 
on  the  border  line,  who  are  not  fit  for  special  classes,  and 
scarcely  fit  for  imbecile  asylums.  Could  there  not  be  a 
very  special  class  for  children  of  that  sort  in  Bradford  ? 
--We  have  only  had  one  case,  and  that  case  was  simply 
a  little  boy  whose  home  surroundings  were  exceptionally 
bad,  but  there  it  was  the  trouble  with  the  little  girls 


that  caused  him  to  be  removed ;  the  mothei-s  threatened 
to  take  the  girls  away  if  he  continued  at  school. 

635.  Then  have  you  fitted  up  special  rooms  for  special 
classes  ? — We  have  just  taken  a  class-room  in  the  ordi- 
nary school  in  four  cases,  made  a  separate  entrance  to  it 
and  used  it. 

636.  How  would  you  fit  up  a  room  for  these  children 
if  you  had  your  way  ? — I  would  like  each  child  to  have 
its  own  desk,  and  I  would  like  plenty  of  room  for 
drilling,  and  I  would  like  washing  arrangements,— you 
want  to  teach  them  to  be  cleanly, — and  apart  from  that 
there  is  nothing  very  special  wanted  I  think.  The  room 
should  be  very  nicely  furnished. 

637.  With  pictures.'' — Yes,  I  think  so,  and  well 
warmed  ;  some  of  these  children  suffer  from  cold  hands 
and  chilblains  much  more  than  ordinary  children. 

638.  Would  you  have  a  gymnasium  attached  to  it  ? — 
We  ho'pe  to  introduce  what  we  call  breathing  drill 
in  Bradford.  We  have  tried  it  in  the  ordinary  schools 
and  find  the  children  grow  quicker. 

639.  How  are  your  teachers  qualified  for  teaching 
are  they  ordinary  certificated  teachers  ? — Yes,  ordinary 
teachers ;  they  were  all  assistants  under  the  Board 
before. 

640.  Who  desired  that  special  work  ? — It  was  offered 
them  and  some  took  it. 

641.  Do  they  get  higher  pay  for  it  ? — 101.  a  year 
extra ;  I  think  it  rules  from  601.  to  751.  a  year. 

642.  But  do  they  lose  all  chance  of  increase  of  pay, 
such  as  they  would  get  in  an  ordinary  school  ? — I  think 
they  would  get  the  ordinary  increase  of  pay  that  they 
would  as  assistants ;  I  could  not  tell  y  ou  that. 

643.  They  ought  to  be  paid  higher  than  ordinary 
teachers  ought  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  ought  to  be  paid  very 
much  more  ;  they  ought  to  be  trained  very  specially. 

644.  Do  you  ever  collect  them  for  lessons  in  physi- 
ology ? — No,  I  have  not  done  that  ;  there  are  only  five 
of  them.  I  talk  to  them  as  much  as  I  can,  and  point 
out  things  to  them,  and  they  read  books  ;  they  are  im- 
proving their  ideas  now  and  getting  out  of  the  cast-iron 
groove  they  worked  in. 

645.  How  would  you  advise  the  Education  Department 
to  inspect  these  schools.  The  Department  wishes  not  to 
press  upon  any  school,  to  be  as  light  as  possible  in  its 
handling,  so  as  to  ba  consistent  with  spending  public 
money? — I  think  that  where  a  cliild  is  admitted  to  such 
a  sch  lol,  a  certificate  or  form  should  be  filled  up,  partly 
by  the  medical  man  and  partly  by  the  teacher  who 
receives  it,  showing  what  it  can  do,  and  then  you  would 
have  a  basis  to  know  what  it  was  doing.  And  the  thmg 
that  I  attach  most  importance  to  is  the  drill  and  general 
aspect  of  the  class.  A  class  that  is  all  grins  and  smiles 
and  wanting  in  attention,  I  should  look  upon  as  a  bad 
class. 

646.  You  would  not  test  them  by  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  ? — I  would  not  press  those  subjects. 

647.  — But  still  you  would  use  them  as  some  test? — 
They  are  used  as  the  sole  test  apparently,  and  in 
Standard  I.  singing  and  so  forth  in  Bradford. 

648.  What  tests  would  you  substitute  ? — That  should 
be  part  of  the  work. 

649.  You  would  not  object  to  that  if  it  was  not  unduly 
pressed  upon  children  incapable  of  benefiting  by  it  ? 
— No,  I  would  not  object  to  that. 

650.  Are  you  obliged  to  exclude  many  for  dirty 
habits  ? — There  are  a  good  many  children  that  cannot 
hold  their  water,  and  tliat  kind  of  thing,  whom  I  have 
excused  from  school  altogether ;  but  in  every  case 
where  they  have  been  the  children  of  poor  people  I 
have  asked  for  them  to  go  into  the  Infirmary  to  verify 
it. 

651.  Have  you  advised  the  parents  that  they  could  be 
admitted  to  school  afterwards,  if  the  habits  were  cured  ? 
— Yes,  some  we  have  cured  ;  but  some  come  with  dirty 
habits,  and  the  teachers  cure  that  in  a  week  or  two. 

652.  You  spoke  of  10  to  12  hours'  manual  instruction, 
but  the  blind  and  deaf  are  only  obliged  to  have  four  or 
five  hoiirs  out  of  the  25,  and  they  complain  of  that  as  too 
many  ? — The  blind  and  deaf  are  a  different  class  ;  they 
want  f  3  gain  knowledge  of  another  type. 

653.  But  we  find  that  the  hoiirs  of  manual  labour  will 
quicsken  deaf  and  blind  children  ? — I  think  the  manual 
labour  will  quicken  these  children  too,  because  it  is 
getting  at  defective  brains  by  the  most  direct  path. 
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654.  But  tliey  say  that  they  get  tired  of  manual 
•work,  it  becomes  too  monotonous  ? — But  they  can  have 
variety. 

655.  But  it  is  difficult  to  find  10  or  12  hours'  variety, 
is  it  not  ?— Perhaps  that  is  too  much,  but  I  would 
overdo  it  rather  than  underdo  it.  I  include  drill,  and 
all  that  in  it.  I  mean  in  comparison  with  mental 
arithmetic,  and  reading,  and  writing,  I  would  have  that 
amount  of  manual  work. 

656.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Do  you  think  it  advisable  to 
separate  the  special  classes  from  the  normal  schools, 
so  that  they  should  have  their  own  playground?— My 
own  idea  is  that  the  more  these  children  are  taught  to 
look  upon  themselves  as  part  of  the  ordinary  \\orld, 
the  better  for  them ;  and  for  that  reason,  thouu  h  we 
started  the  classes  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  and 
after  the  others,  I  had  it  altered. 

657.  So  as  to  be  down  in  the  playground  at  the  same 
hour  F — So  as  to  be  going  to  school  and  coming  from  it 
at  the  same  time. 


658.  And  out  in  the  playground  ? — Tea. 

659.  (Miss  Toivnsend. )  Do  the  other  children  behave 
well  to  them  ? — Yes. 

660.  (Chairman.)  When  they  go  to  the  offices,  is  there 
no  one  that  has  control  over  them,  and  to  see  that  they 
are  not  ill-treated.  "When  they  are  playing,  they  are 
under  the  teacher's  eye,  but  when  they  go  to  the  offices 
is  there  no  one  to  befriend  them  ? — The  chief  trouble  in 
Bradford  has  been  that  they  will  not  go  to  the  offices. 

661.  And  would  you  advise  their  having  the  same 
offices  as  the  other  cbildi-eu  F — I  think  so.  We  simply 
have  a  class-room  with  a  separate  opening  into  the 
playground  for  boys  and  girls,  but  that  has,  of  course, 
only  been  for  convenience  hitherto. 

662.  (Mrs.  Burgivin.)  I  take  it  you  mean  that  the 
room  should  always  be  on  the  ground  floor— no  stairs  H 
— Quite  so. 

663.  [Mr.  Newton.)  Does  the  noise  from  the  ordinary 
school  penetrate  into  your  special  class-room  to  take  off 
the  attention  of  the  children  P — I  think  not. 


Mr.  J.  Kerr. 
M.A..  M.D. 

10  Feb.  1897. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  till  Friday  next  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 


SECOND  DAY. 


Friday,  12th  February  1897. 


Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth. 


Present  : 

The  Key.  T.  W.  SHARPE,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Smith. 
Mrs.  BuitGwiN. 
Miss  Townsend. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Okange,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Fbancis  Wabneb,  M.D.,  F.: 

664.  [Chairman.)  You  are  physician  to  the  London 
Hospital  ?— Yes. 

665.  And  you  have  had  great  experience  in  the 
question  of  feeble-minded  childi-en  P — Yes. 

666.  You  have  given  your  attention  to  the  subject  for 
a  great  many  vears,  and  have  written  a  good  deal  about 
it  ?— Yes. 

667.  As  far  back  as  1884-  you  advocated  classes  for 
special  instruction,  at  the  Social  Science  Congress  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

668.  And  you  have  delivered  various  lectures  <ilso, 
and  read  papers  before  various  societies  ? — Yes. 

669.  And  you  have  published  reports  on  the  exami- 
nation of  children  in  schools  from  1888  to  1896  ? — 
Yes. 

670.  That  inquiry  was  under  the  direction  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Inquiry,  and  they  published  a  report  on 
100,000  children  ?— Yes,  that  is  so. 

671.  Which  report  showed  the  groups  of  children  to 
be  dealt  with,  followed  by  recommendations  on  their 
management,  training,  and  education  ? — Yes. 

672.  The  report  embraces  a  history  of  the  inquiry,  its 
method  of  inquiring  and  reporting,  the  nomenclature 
required,  the  groups  of  children  and  groups  of  cases, 
with  a  catalogue  ? — May  I  suggest  that  that  is  what  I 
have  come  to  give  in  evidence.  Those  are  the  points 
that  I  propose  to  give  evidence  about  which  you  are 
now  reading. 

673.  I  want  to  get  before  the  Committee  exactly  what 
you  have  done  ? — I  beg  your  pardon. 

674.  In  1888-91  you  made  some  investigation  into 
elementary  day  schools  ? — Yes. 

675.  In  1892-94  you  made  a  report  to  the  British 
Association  ? — -Yes. 

676.  And  in  1896  also  ?— Yes. 
E  98300. 


I.e. P.,  called  in  and  examined.  jjf^_ 

677.  You  have  reported  on  epileptic  oases  also ?—  ^^'^p'^Q^jl^' 
Yes.  ' 

678.  And  analysed  them  into  their  various  classes,    12  Feb.  Ifi'i7, 
and  have  published  tables  showing  how  you  would  - — 
analyse  and  classify  such  children  ? — Yes. 

679.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee  the  main 
classes  of  defect  that  you  have  observed  amongst  school 
children  ? — There  are  four  main  classes  of  defects  that 
we  have  noticed  and  registered.  The  fir.st  gi'oup  com- 
prises defects  in  bodily  development,  in  points  of 
physiognomy,  shape,  form  and  size  of  the  head  and  the 
separate  features  ;  and  these  are  defined  and  enume- 
rated in  the  nomenclature  of  the  report. 

680.  We  had  better  not  refer  to  the  repoi-t ;  but  make 
the  facts  clear  in  the  evidence  ? — That  is  the  first  group 
of  (A.)  defects.  The  second  (B.)  is  abnormal  nerve  signs 
or  points  of  observation,  in  balance,  action,  movement, 
and  response,  as  seen  in  the  child;  and  in  the  third 
class  (C  ),  the  physical  condition  of  the  child,  health 
nutrition  ;  any  child  noticed  as  being  pale,  thin,  or 
delicate  would  be  entered  as  being  of  low  nutrition. 
On  that  score  I  must  just  say,  that  in  the  inquiry  we 
made  it  was  impossible  to  handle  the  children  so  as 
to  make  a  medical  examination  in  the  ordinary  sense  to 
discover  disease,  because  that  was  apart  from  what  we 
had  undertaken. 

681.  And  the  fourth  class?— The  fourth  class  (D.) 
is  mental  dulness,  as  to  which  we  took  the  report  of 
the  teachers  on  each  case  that  had  been  noted,  also 
after  picking  out  the  cases  which  were  noted  by  points 
seen,  we  asked  the  teachers  to  present  any  children 
who  were  dull,  backward,  or  of  low  mental  power  in 
their  opinion.  Those  make  the  four  main  classes  of 
defects  that  we  speak  of. 

682.  And  you  say  that  they  include  a  larger  propor- 
tion of  boys  than  of  girls  ? — They  do. 

683.  Can  you  account  for  that  in  any  way  ? — It  is  the 
universal  law,  it  seems,  that  all  defects  are  commoner 
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Mr.  F.       among  the  male  than  the  female,  not  only  at  school  age, 
Waniei-,MJ).,  y^-^^     after-life;  that  is  as  to  numbers,  not  as  to  inten- 
sity of  the  evil  that  follows. 

684.  Is  it  possible  that  you  know  of  all  the  cases  of 
girls  or  women;  they  may  be  hidden  out  of  sight 
possibly,  may  they  not,  which  might  account  for  the 
greater  number  of  boys  than  girls? — I  do  not  think 
anything  could  be  said  to  account  for  it.  The  same  law 
runs  through  animal  life,  irregularity  of  development 
occurs  more  often  in  male  than  the  female. 

685.  Then  we  may  now  proceed  to  the  gTOups  of 
cases,  having  stated  the  chief  defects  ? — Do  you  wish 
now  to  go  to  the  groups  of  children  who  are  the  more 
difficult  from  an  educational  point  of  view  ? 

686.  It  arises  out  of  the  evidence  you  offer  yourself, 
which  is  this  :  that  the  main  classes  of  defects  are  much 
associated  in  the  groups  of  cases.  Having  got  the 
defects,  the  next  point  is  to  get  the  groups  of  cases  and 
show  how  you  associate  them  ? — You  may  speak  of  a 
group  of  cases  as  where  you  have  two  sets  of  signs 
associated.  You  may  speak  of  a  group  of  cases  of 
developmentally  defective  children  who  are  dull,  that 
may  be  spoken  of  as  a  group  of  cases,  develojimental 
defect  seen  and  recorded ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  the 
child  is  also  found  to  be  mentally  dull. 

687.  Wliat  you  mean  by  groups  of  cases  are  really 
sub-heads  of  defects? — The  defects  is  the  thing  you 
actually  see  in  the  body  of  the  cliild.  The  group  of 
children  is  the  group  of  cases  put  together  that  had 
those  defects. 

688.  And  they  fall  under  the  head  of  one  of  the  four 
defects  ? — The  most  important  cases  are  those  which 
have  one,  two,  or  three  classes  of  defect. 

689.  {Br.  Smith.)  Let  me  put  it  down  diagram- 
matically  ;  what  children  do  you  call  these  (describing  a, 
diagram)  ? — A,  B,  0,  and  D  groups  of  defect  you  mean. 

690.  These  arc  two,  three,  and  four  which  you  have 
given  us,  which  I  have  noted  in  this  diagram,  what 
kind  of  children  do  you  mean  here  ;  what  do  they 
represent ;  they  are  sub-divisions  of  what  ? — They  are 
not  sub-divisions  of  anything ;  they  are  classes  of 
defect ;  they  are  not  children. 

691.  {Chairman.)  You  have  given  groups  of  cases 
suffering  from  one  or  more  of  these  defects  ? — Yes. 

692.  Groups  of  cases  suffering  from  one  defect? — 
Yes,  they  may  have  one  defect  only,  and  they  may 
show  some  defect  in  the  make  of  the  head  or  cranium, 
and  nothing  else  whatever. 

693.  That  is  to  say,  it  is  the  greatest  possible  number 
of  combinations  of  four  things  taken  together  ? — Yes, 
we  make  up  our  groups  from  those  four  in  16  primary 
groups,  those  that  have  (A)  developmental  defect  only, 
or  (B)  nerve  defect  only,  or  (C )  lov/  nutrition  only,  or 
(B)  those  that  are  mentally  dull  only. 

694.  I  think  we  need  not  proceed  any  further,  then  ; 
we  understand  that  you  mean  by  your  groups  of  cases 
those  suffering  from  one  or  more  defects  p — Yes. 

695.  Therefore  we  need  not  take  down  the  whole 
number  of  such  gToups  ?— I  shall  presently  offer  dif- 
ferent advice  as  to  the  different  groups,  therefore  it  is 
important  that  you  should  understand  how  we  get  at 
those  groups.    I  think  it  is  perhaps  understood  now. 

696.  And  this  relation  of  the  classes  to  the  different 
cases  varies  with  their  sex  and  their  age  and  their 
environment,  you  say? — It  does,  Avhicb  can  be  all 
shown ;  all  those  details  can  be  shown. 

697.  We  will  call  these  defects  A,  B,  C,  and  D  ?— 
Yes.  . 

698.  Eefering  to  defect  (A),  which  is  developmental 
defect,  you  see  also  present  other  signs  of  brain 
disorder  ? — Yes,  and  low  nutrition  and  mental  dulness. 

699.  By  low  nutrition  you  mean  delicate  children  ? — 
Tes,  they  tend  to  become  delicate,  and  this  fact  of  a 
child  with  developmental  defect  tending  to  become 
delicate  is  specially  marked  in  girls,  a  matter  of  very 
great  importance  in  social  matters.  There  were  fewer 
girls  than  boys  who  had  any  defect  of  development, 
but  when  a  girl  has  any  developmental  defect  she  is 
much  more  likely  to  suffer  from  it  and  acquire  additional 
trouble,  especially  delicacy  in  health,  than  a  boy,  this 
fact  is  the  foundation  of  a  great  deal  of  the  trouble 
which  occurs  in  connection  with  education. 

700.  You  say  delicate  children  are  often  dull? — Yes. 

701.  And  dull  children  are  often  also  delicate  with 
indications  of  brain  disorder  ? — Yes. 


702.  You  cannot  say  which  is  cause  and  which  is 
effect?— I  do  not  think  dulness  is  the  cause  of  low 
nutrition  ;  I  think  low  nutrition  is  a  cause  of  dulness, 
and  the  main  cause  of  low  nutrition  is  the  original 
defect  of  the  child. 

703.  What  led  up  to  my  question  is,  that  you  put  it 
conversely,  that  delicate  children  are  often  dull,  and 
dull  children  ai-e  often  also  delicate  with  indications  of 
brain  disorder  ?— It  follows  conversely  ;  I  did  not  say 
which  is  cause  and  which  is  effect.  The  gi-eat  cause  of 
dulness  is  the  presence  of  the  nei-ve  signs  which  can 
be  removed,  or  a  brain  condition  indicated  by  the 
nerve  signs. 

704.  And  girls  with  these  developmental  defects  are 
more  apt  to  receive  harm  and  less  good  from  their 
environment  than  boys,  you  say  ?— I  think  so. 

705.  As  to  the  treatment  of  these  children  you  ad- 
vocate strongly  good  physical  training  ?— I  have  evidence 
to  give  you  that  good  physical  training  does  tend  to 
remove  these  points  in  irregular  action,  slow  action, 
bad  response,  inaccurate  response,  which  in  detail  are 
called  nerve  signs. 

706.  And  you  diminish  the  number  of  cases  with 
signs  of  brain  disorder  by  using  physical  exercises  ?— 
Certainly.  If  you  will  allow  me,  I  think  I  have  used  the 
word  brain  disorder  amiss,  I  do  not  mean  disease  when 
I  say  that.  I  mean  disorderly  brain,  just  in  the  same 
sense  as  you  speak  of  disorderly  mental  action— it  does 
not  mean  disease.  We  do  not  say  that  all  these  children 
have  disease,  or  anything  of  the  kind. 

707.  You  say  it  is  desirable  that  the  Education 
Authority  should  make  inquiry  in  their  districts  gener- 
ally, as  well  as  in  their  schools  for  children  not  in 
school  attendance,  on  account  of  mental  as  well  as 
physical  infirmity,  and  that  they  should  be  separately 
reported  upon  by  the  medical  officer,  and  that  this 
should  be  done  annually  by  Her  Majesty's  inspector 
with  an  assessor  p — Yes. 

708.  And  that  the  attendance  of  all  classes  of  infirm 
children,  including  those  deaf  and  blind,  should  be 
encouraged  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  the  age 
extended  to  16  for  the  feeble-minded,  the  school  age, 
that  is  to  say  ? — Yes. 

709.  And  that  after  the  school  age  is  finished  con- 
tinuation classes  should  be  provided  for  their  benefit  P 
—Yes. 

710.  Which  should  not  be  confined  to  industrial 
training,  but  extended  to  some  mental  training  P — Yes. 

711.  And  that,  as  many  cases  of  cripples  occur  among 
the  feeble-minded,  they  shouJd  be  conveyed  to  school  p 
— There  are  many  cases  of  feeble-minded,  and  there  are 
many  cripples  ;  it  does  not  follow  that  the  cripples  are 
feeble-minded. 

712.  There  are  cases  of  cripples  who  are  feeble- 
minded?— Yes,  certainly;  and  cases  of  feeble -mioded 
who  are  crippled. 

713.  For  those  conveyances  should  be  provided, 
you  think  ? — The  suggestion  has  been  made,  and  it  has 
been  carried  out,  I  beHeve,  at  Stepney ;  I  have  been 
told  so. 

714.  {Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  As  in  Berlin  ?— Yes. 

715.  (Chairman.)  And  with  the  training  of  the  teacher 
should  be  included  some  knowledge  of  this  class  of 
children  for  the  purpose  of  discriminating  and  classifying 
them,  and  the  methods  of  obserAdng  them,  and  of 
applying  mental  tests,  you  say  ?— What  I  have  advocated 
is,  that  it  would  be  advantageous  if  in  the  training 
colleges  they  were  given  some  knowledge  of  the  des- 
cription of  children,  I  did  not  say  only  feeble-minded, 
but  of  children  for  the  purposes  of  classification,  and 
these  would  come  among  them. 

716.  And  a  teacher  who  had  had  one  year's  work  in 
a  school  might  return  to  the  training  college  or  day 
class  for  one  year's  special  training  in  the  care  of  - 
defective  children  p — Yes,  that  appears  to  be  it. 

717.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Continuing  where  the  Chair- 
man left  off,  after  having  mentioned  that  you  are 
connected  with  various  committees  and  associations  for 
inquiring  into  the  condition  of  children  and  schools,  I 
refer  you  to  the  committees  of  inquiry  of  1888-96,  and 
the  Report  on  100,000  children,  showing  the  groups  of 
children  to  be  dealt  with,  and  making  recommendations 
as  to  management,  training,  and  education ;  what  would 
you  like  to  tell  us  about  that  report  ? — In  that  report 
first  of  all,  there  is  the  question  of  how  the  inquiry  was 
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conducted,  which  is  a  matter  of  importance,  if  you 
accept  any  evidence  of  the  results  of  that  inquiry. 
After  I  had  worked  upon  the  subject  myself  for  a  good 
many  years,  in  1888  a  Committee  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  was  formed  to  make  some  kind  of  scientific 
inquiry  into  the  mental  conditions  of  childhood.  They 
reported  in  the  following  year,  on  5,000  cases  they  had 
seen,  to  the  British  Medical  Association,  and  that 
report  was  published.  Following  that,  as  the  work 
appeared  to  be  useful,  the  Charity  Orgam'zation  Society 
formed  a  committee  to  continue  such  work  of  inquiry, 
and  50,000  children  were  seen.  A  full  report  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board,  Mr.  Eitchie,  I  think  it  was  at  that 
time.  They  were  asked  in  Parliament  to  publish  that 
report,  which  contained  an  account  of  a  considerable 
number  of  these  feeble-bodied  children,  who  were  then 
beginning  to  be  cared  for  under  the  School  Board.  It 
was  not  published  by  our  English  Government,  but  it 
was  published  by  the  American  Government,  and  a 
copy  of  that  I  have  upon  the  table  here.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  ef  Educa- 
cation,  1890-91.  Then  there  came  the  Congress  of 
Hygiene  and  Demography  in  London  in  1892  ;  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  continue  this  work,  so  that 
by  1894  100,000  children  had  been  examined,  and  a 
full  report  on  the  100,000  children  was  drawn  up  \vith 
the  conditions  as  said.    That  is  the  history. 

718.  By  whom  were  they  examined  ? — I  was  re- 
sponsible for  seeing  each  of  these  children  and  taking 
the  notes,  and  that  work  I  did  in  conjunction  with 
other  medical  men  who  kindly  attended  with  me,  about 
eight  names  in  all,  and  on  two  of  those  occasions  the 
Chairman  of  this  Committee  was  present,  as  he  will,  I 
think,  remember,  and  various  medical  men  and  visitors 
were  present  on  other  occasions. 

719.  That  is  the  history  of  the  inquiry  ?— Yes. 

720.  The  next  thing  is  the  method  of  the  inquiry, 
and  the  reporting  on  cases ;  you  can  give  us  a  brief 
account  of  that  ? — The  method  of  inquiry  had  to  be 
limited  to  certain  modes  of  procedure.  We  had  com- 
municated twice  with  the  London  School  Board,  and 


had  not  been  allowed  to  make  any  observations  in 
their  schools.  When,  however,  the  School  Board 
understood  that  we  were  not  going  to  question  tht 
children  themselves,  or  handle  them,  then  they  allowed 
us  to  see  their  children,  so  that  our  method  of  inquiry 
had  to  be  conducted  by  points  seen  in  the  children, 
and  siit  h  facts  as  the  teacher  could  communicate  to  ua 
which  were  written  down  cojicerning  each  child  on  such 
a  form  as  I  have  here,  a  scheduled  form  (producinfj  the 
same).  The  points  were  of  the  four  classes  which  have 
previously  been  given  in  evidence.  In  the  iirst  column 
you  see  the  points  seen  in  the  child's  body,  bodily 
development,  class  A.  ;  in  the  second,  indications  of  the 
movements  and  balance,  class  B.  Tlien  we  come  to  the 
child's  physical  condition,  and  in  another  column  the 
report  of  the  teacher  on  the  case.  Such  schedule  was 
filled  in  for  each  of  the  children  noticed,  18,127. 

721.  18,000  of  those  particular  schedules  were  used? 
— Yes,  about  that. 

722.  {Ghairman.)  The  schediile  leaves  out  one  of  the 
causes  of  defects,  mental  dulness  ? — The  teachers' 
report  is  the  account  that  they  gave  as  to  mental 
ability ;  we  could  not  take  their  place ;  we  never 
stepped  into  their  place.  If  the  report  of  the  teacher 
was  that  the  child  was  dull  and  below  par,  it  was 
accepted  as  evidence,  and  that  child  Avas  entered  in  our 
subsequent  records  as  being  a  dull  child. 

723.  (Dr.  IShuttleivorth.)  Did  you  ask  any  questions 
of  the  child  ? — In  the  bulk  of  the  cases  we  did  not. 

724.  You  accepted  the  teachers' statement  P^Yes,  we 
accepted  the  teachers'  statement ;  it  was  generally  a 
statement  made  by  the  teacher  of  the  class,  through 
the  head  teacher  of  the  school ;  the  two  would  be 
together,  and  give  their  report  at  the  table. 

725.  Have  you  anything  more  to  say  about  the 
method  ? — We  found,  as  a  matter  of  experience,  as 
time  went  on,  that  instead  of  giving  that  rather  bulky 
mode  of  reporting,  it  was  convenient  to  report  upon 
each  child  on  a  card,  a  card  for  reporting,  similar  to 
those  we  have  here  {lyrodncmg  ami  handing  in  a  car/d}, 
which  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  statistics  is  more 
convenient.    The  card  is  as  follows : — 
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School . 
Infant^ 

^ge  


Card  No.  

Eeg.No.   GIULS, 

Spl.  Bcpt.  


A  Development  Defects 

a   1  Cbauium' 

2  ■  Large 

3  Small 

4  Bossed 

5  Forehead 

6  Frontal  ridge 

6  11     BXTBENAL  BaK 

c  12  Bpicanthis 

d  13  Palate 

14  JSTarrow 

15  V-shaped 

16  Arched 

17  Cleft 

18  Other  types 
e  19  Nasal  Bones 

/  20    Gkowth  Small 

g  21   Other  Develmt.  Dfts. 

B  Nerve-signs 

43  General  balance 

44  Expression 

45  Frontals  overact 

46  Corrugation 

On  the  schedules  a  written  account  was  given  of  each 
point  in  the  child ;  on  the  card  where  the  defects  are 
printed,  the  presence  of  any  defect  seen  was  indicated 
against  the  name  of  that  defect.  The  numbers  corre- 
spond to  the  numbers  of  the  defect  in  the  report.  So 
that  we  have  two  modes  of  primarily  reporting  the 
cases.  At  the  present  time  I  should  prefer  to  use 
the  cards  instead  of  those  more  bulky  schedules.  As 
illustrative  of  that,  I  have  a  pack  of  cards  here  that 
represent  all  the  children  in  a  Brighton  School,  as  to 
which  I  have  sent  m  a.  copy  of  the  rei^ort  I  made  to 
that  School  Board,  and  upon  which  they  have  founded 
their  action  at  Brighton  for  the  feeble-minded  children. 
That  is  as  to  inquiries. 


47  O.oculi  lax 

48  Eye  movements 

49  Head  balance 

50  Hand  weak 

51  Hand  nervous 

52  Finger  Twitches 

53  Lordosis 

h  54  Other  Nerve-si&ns 

C  Nutrition 

D  Dull 

E  Eye-cases 
61  Squint 

65  Glasses  plus 

66  Glasses  minus 

67  Myopia,  no  glasses 

68  Cornea  disease 

69  Eye,  lost  accident 

70  Eye,  lost  disease 

I"  Eickets 

Ct  Exceptional  Children 

i  82  'Cripples 

ABCD  EP 


726.  That  is  all  you  wish  to  say  on  that  head  P— That 
is  the  mode  in  which  the  records  are  taken.  Then, 
there  are  the  statistical  methods  of  working  them  out ; 
that  is  a  longer  matter. 

727.  Then  the  next  head  on  this  paper  is  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  points  observed,  to  which  you  have 
already  alluded  P— A  list  giving  a  definition  of  each 
point  observed,  as  put  on  the  card,  has  been  published 
in  the  report  of  our  committee  ;  43  such  signs  are 
given  in  class  A. 

728.  Those  were  the  43  difierent  signs,  to  which  you 
referred  just  now  P— Yes,  that  make  up  the  group  of 
defects,  Class  A.  i  ,  i,  . 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFKCTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


M  •  F  kindly  describe  what  you  mean  by  a 

vVarnerMD  briefly? — For  instance  the  developmental  signs 

FRCP  '         mainly  those  Avhich  you  see  in  looking  at  the  head, 
the  size,  shape,  form,  and  proportion,  of  the  cranium  ; 
12  Feb.  1897.  external  ear,  whether  the  parts,  the  rim,  and  the 

"  1        "    pleat  of  the  ear  are  present  or  absent ;  if  absent  that  is 

a  defect.  The  eye  openings  may  be  defective  in  size 
and  also  in  shape  ;  the  bridge  of  the  nose  likewise,  and 
so  also  the  size  of  the  mouth,  the  lower  jaw,  con- 
ditions of  defect  may  be  observed  in  each  of  these 
points.  As  to  the  next  group,  the  nerve  signs,  that 
consists  mainly  in  conditions  of  balance  and  attitude 
and  movement,  such  as  the  balance  of  the  head,  spine, 
shoulders,  symmetry  of  balance,  equal  planting  of  the 
feet,  balance  of  the  hands  as  held  out  symmetrical  on 
the  two  sides  on  a  level  with  the  shoulders,  and  a  hand 
with  its  parts  straight  and  not  drooped.  In  the  face  we 
may  see  horizontal  creases  which  are  very  frequent  in 
children  mentally  dull,  or  drawing  of  the  eyebrows 
together  making  vertical  creases,  very  frequently 
present  in  children  who  are  mentally  confused  rather 
than  defective,  while  movement  of  the  angles  of  the 
mouth  as  in  grinning  is  a  well  known  sign ,  also  appear- 
ing with  defective  brain.  Others  could  be  mentioned 
in  detail.  One  other  sign  is  of  great  importance  in  the 
matter  of  training,  that  is  eye  movements.  A  consider- 
able number  of  children,  if  you  hold  a  small  object, 
such  as  a  shilling,  two  feet  from  them  and  move  it  slowly, 
follow  it  simply  by  moving  their  heads,  the  eyes  not 
turning  in  their  sockets  at  all.  That  is  a  point  that  can 
be  got  rid  of  readily  with  a  little  attention  in  the  detail 
of  training,  and  has  much  to  do  with  the  cultivation  of 
good  seeing  and  accuracy  in  reading  and  writing  ;  it  is 
a  point  that  can  be  removed  by  training  like  most  of  the 
other  signs  that  indicate  brain  disorderliness. 

730.  The  Committee  would  like  to  know  how  these 
signs  came  to  be  selected  as  significant  ? — The  first 
means  of  selecting  those  signs  was  looking  among 
children  of  known  brain  defect,  observing  the  points 
that  occurred  in  the  face  and  in  movement  of  imbecile 
children  in  whom  each  of  these  signs  was  found  to  be 
very  frequent.  But  when,  having  described  the  separate 
points,  one  looked  for  them  among  a  large  number 
of  ordinary  children,  one  found  that  each  separate  sign 
was  exceedingly  common  also  among  the  whole  body 
of  children.  Looking  over  a  school  of  children  for  such 
signs  one  found  that  the  percentage  of  the  children  who 
presented  these  nerve  signs  who  were  repoi-ted  dull  by 
the  teacher  was  very  considerably  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  children  in  the  school. 

731.  The  percentage  of  children  showing  signs  in  the 
school  ? — Yes,  the  percentage  of  children  with  an 
abnormal  nerve  sign  of  any  kind  who  were  dull,  who 
the  teacher  said  were  dull,  is  much  higher  than  the 
percentage  of  the  general  children  in  the  school.  If 
you  take  100  children  who  have  this  horizontal  fro^vning 
you  will  find  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  them  are 
reported  by  the  teacher  as  dull,  viz.,  41 '4  per  cent,  of 
Ihese  boys  and  46*2  per  cent,  of  these  girls. 

732.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  would  like  to 
say  about  the  points  observed  ? — It  is  shown  also  in  our 
report  (which  is  on  the  table)  that  where  a  child  has 
two  or  more  conditions  of  defect  it  is  much  more 
probable  that  it  is  dull ;  the  more  abnormal  points  that 
occur  in  a  child  the  greater  is  the  probability  of  its 
being  dull. 

738.  That  will  come  rather  in  the  consideration  of 
your  next  heading,  I  think,  as  to  the  groups  of  children  ? 
— Yes,  it  may  come  in  there. 

734.  You  have  already  explained  a  little,  I  think,  how 
the  groups  of  children  are  formed,  and  I  daresay  you 
would  like  to  supplement  what  you  said  just  now  ? — 
There  are  certain  groups  of  children  whom  we  were 
led  to  put  together  which  are  of  considerable 
social,  practical,  and  educational  importance.  .First  of 
all  I  turn  to  what  we  term  children  who  are  definitely 
exceptional.  They  include  the  idiots  and  imbeciles; 
and  children  whom  you  are  specially  concerned 
with,  that  are  termed  feebly-gifted  mentally  ;  children 
termed  mentally  exceptional,  by  which  we  mean  children 
who,  not  necessarily  dull  in  lessons,  are  we  believe 
organically  deficient  in  moral  sense,  social  sense,  and 
belong  to  the  class  of  those  technically  termed  moral 
imbeciles,  a  small  group  but  a  very  important  one, 
who  exist  in  considerable  numbers  among  the  criminal 
classes  of  the  population.  We  fm-ther  include  under 
the  term  exceptional  children,  epileptics,  and  children 
with  a  history  of  fits  during  school  life,  the  dumb,  and 
also  children  crippled,  maimed,  paralysed,  or  deformed, 


and  we  say  that  all  these  children  require  to  be  con- 
sidered individually  upon  the  merits  of  each  case.  The 
numbers  are  enumerated  in  our  tables.  But  it  was 
thought  that  there  was  a  further  group  of  children  who 
ought  to  be  considered  in  seeking  for  those  who  require 
special  care  and  training,  and  that  is  the  children  who 
are  reported  by  the  teacher  as  dull  mentally  and  in 
whom  observation  shows  defect  in  development  (our 
Cla?s  A.)  the  presence  of  abnormal  nerve  signs,  the 
brain  acting  disorderly,  and  low  nutrition.  If  we  see 
those  three  classes  of  defect  in  children  who  are  said  by 
the  teacher  to  be  dull  children,  we  are  inclined  to  think 
they  probably  are  dull  from  some  physical  cause.  Thus 
making  up  a  group  of  children  (our  group  12)  whom 
we  think  should  be  considered  individually  as  probably 
requiring  special  care  and  attention,  and  taking  difi'erent 
portions  of  the  inquiry  that  appears  in  number  to 
amount  to  between  one  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  child  poptilation. 

735.  One  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  children 
you  have  yourself  seen  ? — Yes,  on  the  number  seen, 
which  we  take  as  representing  the  child  population, 
the  population  of  children  of  school  age. 

736.  Is  that  the  average  on  100,000  or  50,000  ?— On 
an  average  of  50,000  you  have  to  go  doAvn  a  little  lower 
in  decimals.  It  is  impossible  to  be  really  sure  betAveen 
the  one  and  one  and  a  half  per  cent. 

737.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Does  that  apply  to  the  50,000 
or  the  100,000? — It  varies  in  different  portions  of  the 
inquiry.  Taking  the  average  all  through  it  is  some- 
thing like  a  trifle  above  one  per  cent. 

738.  (Mr.  Newton.)  But  does  this  apply  to  boys,  girls, 
and  infants  of  all  ages? — When  I  speak  of  100,000, 
it  applies  to  children  of  all  ages  as  seen  in  schools. 

739.  And  you  took  the  normal  proportion  of  infants  ? 
— We  took  all  the  children  there  were  in  the  school.  We 
did  not  a  portion  of  a  school  only. 

740.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  We  are  rather  anxious  to 
ascertain  definitely,  if  you  can  tell  us,  whether  it  will  be 
safe  for  the  Committee  to  conclude  that  according  to 
your  observations  the  percentage  of  from  one  to  one  and 
a  half  of  the  children  noted  as  being  defective  is  drawn 
from  observations  of  100,000  cases? — Yes,  that  is  the 
basis.  I  only  hesitate  as  to  the  decimal,  whether  it  is 
to  be  1-5  or  1-2. 

741.  You  put  it  generally  from  one  to  one  and  a 
half  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  from  one  to  one  and  a  half  per 
cent. 

742.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  have  made  a  slip  in 
asking  the  question  ;  the  question  intended  was  whether 
of  all  the  children  seen  by  you  (I  did  not  mean  the 
children  noted  only)  the  proportion  of  children  so 
defective  as  to  require  special  care  amounted  to  from 
one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  ? — The  children  noted  as 
such  that  we  consider  should  be  considered  individually 
as  to  whether  they  do  not  require  special  care  and 
training  comes  to  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  children  of  school  age. 

743.  (Dr.  Smith.)  If  I  understand  it  aright,  you  say 
that  you  find  that  one  to  one  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  the 
population  of  school  age  are  defective  children? — 
Children  who  are  so  far  defective  that  we  think  their 
cases  should  be  considered  individually.  The  statistics 
will  not  bring  us  nearer  than  that. 

744.  Upon  what  do  you  make  that  estimation  ?  How 
many  children  did  you  examine  to  come  to  that  con- 
clusion ?— 100,000. 

745.  And  then  you  say  that  finding  that  in  100,000 
you  apply  it  to  the  whole  ? — That  is  so. 

746.  (Dr.  Shuitleworth.)  May  I  ask— though  we  are  not 
in  this  inquiry  seeking  to  know  about  idiots  and 
imbeciles  specially — are  such  cases  included  in  this  one 
to  one  and  a  half  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

747.  In  what  proportion  do  you  remember  does 
this  table,  which  I  have  before  me,  include  such  cases  ? 
— I  can  give  you  ijariiculars  as  to  the  number  of 
children  out  of  those  seen  in  public  elementary  schools, 
who  fall  into  each  of  the  groups  of  children  "  who 
rtMjuire  special  care  and  training." 

748.  That  is  to  say,  out  of  the  total  100,000  whom 
you  saw  ? — 100,000  was  the  total  number  of  children 
seen  in  public  elementary  schools  and  other  institu- 
tions ;  but  the  number  seen  in  public  elementary 
schools  was  :  boys,  45,926  ;  girls,  41,453 ;  total, 
86,378 ;  and  perhaps  it  will  be  more  to  your  purpose 
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to  give  you  from  among  these  the  proportion  of  those 
"who  require  special  care  and  training." 

749.  Thank  you.  Will  you  first  state  what  descrip- 
tion of  children  are  comprised  under  that  head  ?— The 
heading  "who  require  special  care  and  training" 
includes  (1)  idiots  and  imbeciles,  (2)  children  feebly 
lifted  mentally,  (3)  childreu  mentally  exceptional,  (4) 
epileptics,  and  children  with  history  of  fits  during  school 
life,  (5)  children  crippled,  maimed,  deformed,  or 
paralysed,  (6)  children  dull  and  delicate,  with  defect  in 
development  and  abnormal  nerve  signs. 

750.  What  was  the  total  number  of  children  falling 
under  this  heading  ?— The  number  of  children  "who 
require  special  care  and  training  "  was  :  boys,  516 ; 
girls,  435;  total,  951,  or  ll  per  cent.  They  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows  : — 


JS  0. 

Rovs 

Girls. 

1 

Imbeciles,  not  epileptic  or  crippled 

1  7 

6 

2 

Ivibecile  and  epileptic,  but  not  crippled 

2 

2 

Q 
O 

Tmhttn^li}  ti-nil  mnr)l pfi   llllt  tiot  pmlpotl(5 

2 

1 

4 

Feebly  gifted  mentally,  but  not  crippled 
or  epileptic. 

92 

76 

5 

Feebly  gifted  mentally  and  epileptic, 
but  not  crippled. 

8 

7 

6 

Feebly  gifted  mentally,  and  crippled, 
but  not  epileptic. 

3 

4 

7 

Feebly  gifted  mentally,  and  blind,  or 
nearly  so. 

2 

8 

Mentally  exceptional,  not  epileptic  nor 

7 

9 

crippled 

9 

Epileptic,  but  not  mentally  defective 
nor  crippled. 

39 

43 

10 

Epileptic  and  crippled,  but  not  mentally 
defective. 

3 

1 

11 

Crippled,  but  not  mentally  defective  or 

142 

99 

epileptic. 

Children  blind,  dumb,  or  with  chorea, 
&c. 

12 

4 

5 

13 

Children  dull,  delicate,  with  defect  in 
development  and   abnormal  nerve 

197 

180 

signs,  but  not  given  above  as  "  ex- 
ceptional children." 

Total  number  of  children  "  who  require 

516 

435 

special  care  and  training." 

751.  Will  yon  kindly  give  the  definition  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles,  as  used  in  that  table? — "Idiots,"  includes 
all  children  who,  on  account  of  their  bodily  and  brain 
defects,  and  the  absence  of  mental  power,  might  be 
certified  as  idiots  under  the  Idiots'  Act,  and  sent  to  an 
asylum.  "  Imbeciles,"  includes  all  children  who  might 
be  certified  as  mentally  imbecile,  and  transferred  to  an 
asylum.  Speaking  generally,  these  are  less  hopeless 
cases  than  the  idiots,  and  more  educable  under  in- 
dustrial training.  Some  of  these  cases  were  the  result 
of  disease,  not  of  congenital  defect  of  brain. 

752.  How  do  you  define  "  children  feebly  gifted 
mentally  "  ? — These  children  are  distinctly  deficient  in 
mental  power,  but  might  not  be  certified  as  imbeciles, 
and  are  therefore  not  fit  for  such  medical  certification. 
No  child  was  registered  in  this  group  unless  it  was 
believed  upon  evidence  observed  and  the  teacher's 
report  combined,  to  be  incapable  of  school  work  in  the 
ordinary  classes  It  is  difficult  to  define  what  physical 
conditions  seen,  as  apart  from  mental  tests,  indicate 
the  child  as  unfitted  in  mental  capacity  for  the  usual 
methods  of  education,  and  an  arbitrary  attempt  to  do 
so  has  not  been  made.  There  appears,  however,  to  be 
a  large  class  of  "  children  feebly  gifted  mentally  " 
with  defect  of  mental  power  short  of  imbecility,  but 
still  with  some  deficiency. 

753.  How  do  you  define  "  children  mentally  excep- 
tional "  ?  —  Tnese  children,  while  not  necessarily 
mentally  dull,  and  without  brain  power,  appeared 
deficient  in  certain  mental  characteristics  and  in  moral 
sense,  such  as  habitual  liars,  thieves,  and  incendiaries  ; 
others  were  liable  to  attacks  of  total  mental  confusion, 
or  periods  of  total  mental  inaptitude  or  violent  passion, 
or  were  moral  imbeciles.  Some  of  these  children  were 
the  offspring  of  insane  parents  or  criminals.  It  is 
quite  possible  that  some  uf  these  children  were  really 
epileptic  or  subject  to  petif-w.al.  Some  of  these 
children,  while  thus  mentally  exceptional,  were  not 
ordinarily  dull  pupils  in  schools. 


754.  How  do  you  define  epileptics  and  children  with  Mr.  F. 
history , of  fits  during  school  life?- — In  every   school  Warner,M.V., 
inquiry  was  made  for  children  subject  to  fits,  whether  F.R.C.P 

occurring  iu  school  or  alleged  to  occur  at  home  during   

school  life,  and  given  as  a  reason  for  absence  from  12  Feb.  1897. 

school.     A  report  given  as  to  history  of  fits  was  

recorded,  and  the  case  was  entered  in  this  group ; 

but  at  the  inspection  of  af  school  facts  could  not  be 
usually  observed,  proving  the  child  to  be  eptieptic. 

755.  How  do  you  define  children  crippled,  maimed, 
deformed,  or  ]5aralysed  ? — Any  child  cri])pled,  maimed, 
deformed,  or  paralysed  was  included  in  tlii.s  group, 
Conditions  of  disease  and  paralysis  were  in  various 
stages ;  but  in  all  cases  the  child  appeared  to  be 
at  some  permanent  disadvantage.  The  conditions 
causing  crippling  were  in  various  stages  ;  many  of 
these  children  were  quite  capable  of  worK;  and  play, 
some  were  mentally  defective ;  they  varied  greatly  in 
brain  power  and  in  physical  health.  Eye  cases  are  not 
included  in  this  group. 

756.  How  do  you  define  "  children  dull,  delicate,  with 
defective  development  and  abnormal  nerve  signs  "  ? — 
Each  case  presents  one  or  more  defect  in  development 
and  one  or  more  abnormal  nerve-sign  with  low  nutrition 
and  mental  dulness. 

757.  Then  the  total  number  of  "  children  who  require 
special  care  and  training  "  is  951,  or  I'l  per  cent.  ;  but 
if  we  omit  the  30  idiots  and  imbeciles,  there  are  921,  or 
1'06  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

758.  How  many  of  the  921  were  epileptics  — 101. 

759.  Then  without  reckoning  idiots,  imbeciles,  or 
epileptics,  there  were  820  children  who  require  special 
care  and  training  out  of  a  total  of  86,378  ? — Tes. 

760.  That  is  to  say  '94  per  cent.  ? — Yes, 

761.  And  all  those  children  were  actually  in  attend- 
ance at  school  P — Yes,  they  were  seen  at  school. 

762.  The  820  includes  also  childi-en  physically  defec- 
tive ? — Yes. 

763.  Of  whom  there  were  248  crippled  ? — Yes. 

764.  And  nine  blind,  dumb,  or  with  chorea  ? — Yes. 

765.  Making  a  total  of  257  j^liysically  but  not  men- 
tally defective  ? — Yes.  By  not  mentally  defective  is 
meant  not  idiots,  or  imbeciles,  feebly  gifted  mentally,  or 
mentally  exceptional  (moral  imbecile). 

766.  Then  what  was  the  total  number  of  mentally 
defective  children  found  in  public  elementary  schools, 
not  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and  not  epileptics,  who  are 
to  be  classed  as  requiring  special  care  and  training  P — 
563. 

767.  Out  of  a  total  of  86,378  P  -Yes. 

768.  What   percentage  is   that  p — That  is   "65  per 
cent. 

769.  And  all  these  children  were  in  attendance  at 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools  P — Tes. 

770.  It  does  not  include  any  at  special  classes  ?  — 
No. 

771.  Nor  in  the  poor-law  schools? — No. 

772.  Nor  in  certified  industrial  homes  and  orphan- 
ages ? — Those  also  are  excluded  from  the  table  1  have 
now  given  you. 

773.  {Miss  Townsend.)  Tour  whole  inquiry  relating 
to  100,000  children  included  these  ? — Yes ;  it  included 
poor  law  and  other  institutions,  chiefly  Dr.  Barnardo's 
homes. 

774.  Asylums  are  not  included  in  the  inquiry?  — 
No. 

775.  (Mr.  Fooley.)  In  the  table  you  hav.3  just  given 
us  is  the  same  child  put  under  two  different  heads  ? — 
No. 

776.  Each  child  only  appears  once  ? — Only  once. 

777.  {Br.  ShuUhworth.)  Some  interest  having  been 
expressed  as  to  the  group  of  crippled  and  maimed,  &c., 
may  1  ask  you  to  define  maimed  caoes  ? — Children  who 
have  lost  a  hand,  children  who  have  lost  a  leg, 
children  who  have  had  some  part  of  the  body 
amputated,  leaving  them  at  a  disadvantage. 

778.  Would  children  who  had  lost  a  finger  be  in- 
cluded in  maimed  ? — I  daresay  they  would  ;  I  should 
think  so. 

779.  {Miss  Townsend.)  Anything  that  incapacitated 
them  p — Tes ;  they  are  analysed  fully  in  Table  IX. 

780.  {Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Then  I  think  we  have  now 
gone  over  the  groups  of  cases  in  schools.  Children 
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requiring  special  care  and  training  you  have  already 
alluded  to  ? — Yes.  ^ 

781.  Is  there  anything  more  that  you  wish  to  say 
about  them  p — Only  as  to  their  discrimination.  I  should 
think  that  that  is  a  very  important  matter;  it  is  a 
heading  I  was  going  to  speak  to  from  your  own 
syllabus,  the  discrimination  of  these  children. 

782.  You  have  not  got  it  further  down  in  your 
precis,  have  you  ? — I  had  your  syllabus  sent  to  me  to 
speak  from,  I  thought. 

783.  Then,  if  you  will  kindly  tell  us  what  you  wish 
to  say  on  that  point  we  shall  be  glad  ? — Under  the  head 
which  forms  an  important  pnrt  of  your  reference  and 
cf  your  syllabus,  that  which  is  termed  discrimination 
of  cases,  we  think  that  discrimination  should  be  in 
considerable  part  dependent  upon  points  seen  in  the 
child ;  points  seen  in  looking  at  the  child,  not  only  on 
mental  examination  and  report  upon  its  mental  work 
i2  school.  We  think  there  are  two  modes  of  approach- 
ing  the  matter.  Personally,  I  have  advocated  separate 
reports  on  the  two  matters  :  (1)  what  would  be  termed 
the  teacher's  report  from  experience  in  mental  action 
on  the  mental  work,  and  also,  (2)  on  the  same  case  a 
report  upon  the  points  seen  in  classes  A,  B,  and  C, 
that  is  to  say,  in  development,  in  nerve  action  and  in 
physical  condition.  That  is,  of  course,  following  the 
basis  of  the  State  method  in  dealing  with  the  certificate 
upon  mental  cases  where  facts  seen  have  to  be  given. 
It  seems  to  add  accuracy  to  the  work,  and  certainly 
supplies  a  great  many  details  as  to  method  of  manage- 
ment. As  showing  that  such  descriptions  can  be  given, 
I  have  submitted  to  you,  at  least  to  your  Secretary, 
beforehand  a  memorandum  of  the  report  of  a  school 
sent  to  the  Brighton  School  Board.  That  is  an 
illustration,  I  take  it,  of  what  we  mean  by  reporting — 
means  of  discriminating  cases. 

784.  We  are  coming  to  that  presently  ? — That  is  an 
illustration  then  of  the  mode  of  discrimination  which  I 
thought  was  a  convenient  way  of  putting  it  in  evidence. 
I  think  I  sent  in  another  memorandum,  also,  on  the 
question  of  discrimination. 

785.  Some  members  of  the  Committee  do  not  exactly 
know  how  you  proceed  in  forming  discrimination. 
Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  give  a  short  description  of 
it  ? — I  think  if  you  take  it  upon  that  report  it  will 
come  conveniently  systematically.  In  inspecting  a 
school  as  to  method  of  procedure  it  is  best  to  see,  the 
children  in  a  large  room  or  hall,  if  there  is  one,  where 
you  have  the  children  standing  in  line.  The  inspector 
standing  in  front  of  each  child  finds  it  convenient  to 
let  the  child  look  at  an  object  he  holds,  to  prevent  the 
child  from  looking  at  him.  The  observer  can  then 
carry  his  eye  rapidly  over  the  separate  features  of  the 
head  and  face,  at  the  same  time  observing  the  expression 
of  the  face  and  any  over  action  in  the  upper  or  lower 
portions  of  the  face,  or  fulness  under  the  eyes,  as 
described  among  the  nerve  signs ;  while  on  moving  the 
object  held  laterally  it  is  seen  whether  the  child  follows 
it  accurately  and  readily  with  his  eyes.  Then,  -telling 
the  line  of  children  to  hold  out  their  hands  straight  in 
front  of  them,  and  momentarily  showing  them  what  is 
meant,  you  get  furiiher  opportunity  of  describing  the 
action  and  balance  as  seen  in  each  child.  The  palate 
is  then  examined  in  each  case,  a  matter  of  considerable 
importance.  Throughout  the  inspection  any  child 
presenting  an  abnormal  point  is  asked  to  stand  aside, 
and  after  thus  inspecting  the  line  of  children  the 
teachers  are  requested  to  pick  out  any  not  already 
selected  whom  they  may  consider  dull  and  backward. 
Notes  of  each  case  thus  selected  are  taken,  and  the 
teacher's  report  is  added  in  each  case.  I  should 
recommend  that  any  case  that  is  considered  really 
exceptional,  either  by  such  inspector  or  by  the  teachers, 
should  have  a  detailed  report  written  out. 

786.  {Gliairman.)  As  to  "defects  of  cranium,"  did 
you  measiu'e  the  cranium  ? — I  did  not  measure  every 
child  because  it  would  not  do,  it  would  interfere  too 
much ;  but  in  many  cases  one  did  measure  the  cranium 
where  it  was  small.  I  give  you  as  a  standard,  that  if 
any  child  has  a  cranium  under  19  inches  in  circum- 
ference, that  we  call  small. 

787.  Were  all  the  signs  noted  upon  your  cards 
entered  in  the  case  of  each  child  so  far  as  they  applied  ? 
■ — Any  sign  present  in  each  child  was  recorded  on  the 
written  s  chedule  placed  before  you. 

788.  Which  corresponds  with  the  card.^^ — Or  if  we 
were  using  cards  instead  of  the  written  schedule,  the 
pen  would  be  struck  through,  or  the  number  of  the 


defect  added,  as  a  means  of  recording  it.  Thus  a  record 
is  taken  of  each  child  on  any  point  below  the  normal, 
either  in  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  or  of  the  teacher. 
Thus,  for  a  given  school,  as  the  school  at  Brighton  of 
which  the  report  lies  upon  the  table,  we  had  a  packet 
of  cards  describing  what  we  saw  wrong  in  each  cMld. 

789.  When  a  teacher  spoke  of  a  child  as  being 
mentally  dull,  did  they  give  you  any  test  of  mental 
dulness  or  did  you  merely  accept  the  statement  of  the 
teacher        never  questioned  it. 

790.  You  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  tests  they 
applied? — No,  I  had  to  accept  whatever  the  head 
teacher  said  with  the  help  of  her  staff. 

791.  [Miss  Townsend.)  Did  they  ever  call  a  child 
mentally  dull  in  whom  none  of  these  defects  had  been 
observed  by  you  ?--Y'es. 

792.  And  you  accepted  it  ?— I  have  no  doubt  it  was 
dull. 

793.  [Br.  Bhuttleiuorth.)  I  think  you  have  now 
gone  through  the  tables  so  far,  at  least,  as  you  have 
had  an  opportunity;  and  now  we  come  to  cases  of 
developmental  defect  in  relation  to  sex  and  residence  ; 
have  you  any  remarks  to  make  specially  on  that  subject  ? 
—With  regard  to  the  question  of  sex,  I  have  said 
already  that  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  each  kind  of 
defect,  except  lower  nutrition,  that  is  to  say,  defects  in 
development  and  signs  of  disorderly  brain  action,  are 
more  frequent  among  boys  than  among  girls ;  but  when 
you  come  to  deal  with  a  case  that  has  some  defect  of 
development  of  body  we  find  that  the  girls  in  a  much 
larger  proportion  tend  to  become  pale,  thin,  and 
delicate,  so  that  a  condition  of  ill.  development  which  in 
a  boy  may  be  passed  over  as  not  so  very  material  if  exist- 
ing in  a  girl  is  of  much  more  importance  and  likely  to 
lead  to  her  permanently  falling  into  a  condition  such  as 
is  termed  medically,  anaemia,  hysteria,  neurosis.  That 
is  perhaps  the  first  point. 

794.  Then  with  regard  to  residence  ? — With  regard  to 
residence,  the  largest  group  of  children  that  we  deal 
with  who  present  some  class  of  defect,  is  the  group 
of  defect  in  development  of  body.  Now,  these  children 
tend  in  a  much  larger  percentage  to  become  pale,  thin, 
and  delicate,  as  seen  living  at  home  and  attending  day 
schools,-  than  similar  cases  as  we  saw  them  in  resident 
schools.  Conversely,  development  cases  removed  from 
a  resident  institution  to  a  day  school  tend  to  become 
pale,  thin,  and  delicate,  I  believe,  and  this  specially 
applies  to  girls.  Another  point  with  regard  to  sex  is 
that  although  boys,  as  you  will  see,  present  a  larger 
proportion  who  have  these  abnormal  nerve  signs,  they 
tend  to  pass  on  to  become  socially  harmful,  pathologi- 
cally interfering  with  their  hfe  among  the  girls.  It 
does  appear  that  the  conditions  of  developmental  defect 
are  not  equally  distributed  as  to  locality,  and  so  far  as 
the  facts  go  that  we  have  (quite  an  insufficient  number 
to  prove  anything)  it  appears  that  the  distribution  of 
developmental  defect  is  very  difi'erent  in  the  areas  of 
London.  The  evidence  was  brought  before  the  Statis- 
tical Society,  who  thought  the  report  sufficiently 
valuable  to  republish  it,  though  it  had  been  published 
before.  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  these  statistics 
are  finally  true. 

795.  Does  that  finish  what  you  have  to  say  about  the 
constitutional  differences  between  boys  and  girls  in 
relation  to  their  educational  requirements  ?  —  Then 
comes  the  question  of  age.  The  tendency  of  these 
different  groups  to  develop  according  to  their  environ- 
ment varies  considerably  at  cei-tain  ages.  To  go  fully 
into  that  would  require  a  larger  body  of  statistics 
than  is  at  present  available.  Briefly  one  may  say, 
that  children  under  10  years  of  age  prove  to  be 
much  more  delicate  when  placed  out  in  the  world  unless 
protected,  than  children  of  older  age.  Younger  children, 
if  they  have  any  conditions  of  defect,  are  much  more 
delicate  under  10  years  of  age  than  over.  I  take  the 
age  of  10  because  certain  recommendations  have  been 
made  with  regard  to  childi-en  under  10  years  of  age  or 
over  10.    I  can  give  you  the  figures  in  a  moment. 

796.  Then  the  next  heading  that  you  have  put  down 
is  the  child  material  in  a  school  ? — I  took  that  from  the 
syllabus  you  have  prepared,  that  in  dealing  with 
recommendations  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  chUdi'en, 
you  consider  the  question  not  only  of  what  are  termed 
classes  of  special  instruction,  but  also  what  are  known 
as  classes  Standard  0,  or  as  they  are  called  in  some 
schools,  classes  of  primers.  I  presume  the  two  things 
mean  the  same.   Now,  our  inquiry  showed  a  good  deal 
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about  the  relations  of  secondary  education  as  repre- 
sented by  a  Standard  ex -VII.  to  the  number  of  children 
in  Standard  0,  and  the  position  in  school  of  the  children 
who  are  so  far  deficient  that  they  require  special  care 
and  training. 

797.  {Chairman.)  You  mean  the  same  number  at  the 
head  of  the  school  ?— There  is  a  bearing  between  a 
school  having  an  ex -VII.  Standard,  and  the  number  of 
children  you  will  find  in  a  Standard  0,  and  the  number 
of  children  in  it  who  will  be  said  to  be  so  exceptional 
that  they  are  not  fit  for  the  school  at  all. 

798.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  find  the  same  number 
of  abnormally  clever  children,  and  abnormally  stupid 
children  ?— No,  it  is  an  artificial  point  in  the  question 
of  school  organisation.  Where  there  is  a  Standard 
ex-VU.  there  is  no  doubt  there  is  a  gi-eater  difficulty  in 
a  small  child  getting  out  from  Standard  I.  in  the  infant 
school  to  Standard  I.  in  the  upper  school,  and  that  has 
been  pointed  out  to  me  over  and  over  again  in  the 
school. 

799.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  That  would  be  a  question  of 
organisation ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  child  ? 
 That  is  not  a  physiological  fact,  that  is  a  social  fact. 

800.  {Miss  Tuumsend.)  From  the  fact  that  the  attention 
of  the  school  staff  is  more  directed  to  Standard  ex- VII.  ? 
— But  it  results  in  this,  the  child  getting  out  of  the 
school  instead  of  remaining  in  it.  They  will  not  have 
him  in  the  upper  school ;  when  it  is  too  big  to  be  in  the 
infant  school,  they  will  Qot  have  him  in  the  upper  school, 
and  he  goee-  away  from  school. 

801.  {Dr.  Shuitletvorth.)  Then  the  next  head  is  Schools 
of  Special  Difficulty  ? — You  have  not  taken  Assessment. 
I  have  been  asked  at  other  inquiries  whether  it  would 
be  possible  to  make  anything  like  an  assessment,  or 
judgment,  or  business-like  statement  of  the  kind  of 
material  in  a  school.  That  could  be  arranged  for,  and 
is  best  illustrated  by  that  report  of  the  Brighton  school, 
as  I  have  put  it  here,  showing  the  different  physio- 
logical groups  of  children  as  we  found  them.  The 
proportion  we  found  by  an  established  average  of  100,000, 
and  it  is  well  illustrated  when  you  come  to  that  report. 
An  assessment  can  be  made  of  the  child  material  in  the 
school,  and  it  is  possible  to  show  whether  it  is  true 
or  not,  from  our  point  of  view,  that  a  school  has 
a  more  difficult  set  of  children  to  deal  with,  or  not. 
There  were,  as  you  know,  certain  schools  in  London 
which  were  called  schools  of  special  difficulty.  You 
wiU  find  an  account  of  those  schools  in  our  tables,  and 
will  see  the  proportion  of  defective  development  cases 
there  were,  showing  whether  or  not  it  is  probably  true 
that  they  had  greater  difficulty  there.  That  is  an 
illustration,  perhaps,  of  the  usefulness  of  being  able  to 
show  what  kind  of  general  material  there  is  in  the 
school,  and  possibly  allowance  may  be  made  for  that ; 
it  has  a  bearing  as  to  the  welcomeness  of  these  dull 
children  being  kept  in  the  school.  If  you  can  make  an 
assessment  allowance  for  the  material  in  the  school, 
possibly  some  of  these  children  may  be  more  welcome 
there. 

802.  {Chairman.)  That  is  to  say,  if  instead  of  1  per 
cent,  of  exceptional  children  you  find  2  or  3  per 
cent.,  you  would  say  that  it  was  a  school  presenting 
special  difficulties  ? — That  is  not  what  I  meant.  If  I 
found  in  a  school  8  per  cent,  of  the  children  with  some 
defect  of  development  instead  of  the  ordinary  5  and  6 
per  cent.,  I  should  say  that  it  was  a  school  presenting 
certain  difficulties,  and  such  a  one  might  be  existing. 

803.  (Dr.  Shuttleivortli.)  Then  the  next  point  you  refer 
to  is  the  recommendations  in  this  report.  Have  you 
anything  special  to  say  about  those  ? — I  should  like  to 
direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  who 
drew  up  the  report  referred  to  have  made  certain 
recommendations  which,  as  having  been  asked  to  give 
evidence  to  you,  I  submit  to  you.  It  is  at  page  55  of 
the  report. 

804.  If  there  are  any  points  that  you  specially  wish  to 
impress  upon  the  Committee  they  will  be  glad  to  hear 
them  ?— Most  of  the  points  there  recommended  have 
been  touched  upon  already  in  the  evidence.  We  think 
it  is  very  desirable  that  an  independent  inquiry  should 
be  made  by  an  authority  for  the  State  as  to  the  con- 
ditions  of  childhood  ;  and  we  also  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
great  importance  that  a  staff  of  trained  teachers,  if 
possible,  should  be  provided,  not  only  for  these  day 
schools,  but  for  others,  to  take  charge  of  feebly -gifted 
children  if  they  are  segregated  and  put  together,  I 
■would  also  point  out  that  our  work  has  shown  that  a 
great  deal  more  information  about  such  points  as  you 


are  considering  could  be  obtained  from  official  leports,  M  F 

such  as  those  of  the  Education  Department,  if  they  kept  Warucr,M  D., 

boys  and  girls  in  separate  columns,    Many  of  the  F.Ii.C.P. 

points  in  the  public  report,  do  not  give  information  any-   

thing  like  as  usefully  as  they  would  do  if  they  had  the  12  Feb.  1897. 

boys  and  girls  separated.   — 

805.  With  regard  to  expeijt  scientific  advice  what  do 
5'ou  wish  to  say  ?^It  was  thought  that,  considering  the 
many  questions  of  public  importance  that  are  raised 
concerning  children,  it  was  of  great  importance  that  the 
public  department  dealing  with  children  should  receive 
expert  advice  on  points  occurring  under  their  cogni- 
sance. I  should  like  to  say  that  that  point  was  gone 
into  very  fully  in  that  Report  of  the  Home  Office  on  the 
Reformatory  and  Industrial  Schools. 

806.  Could  you  give  us  just  a  brief  account  of  what 
you  mean  by  expert  scientific  advice  ? — Answering 
questions  as  they  occur.  Shall  I  give  you  an 
illustration  ? 

807.  Yes,  if  you  please. — There  has  been  the  questioa 
of  eyesight  raised,  and  we  know  that  an  official  report 
has  shown  that  there  is  a  deficiency  of  eyesight  among 
a  larger  proportion  of  children  in  towns  as  compared  with 
the  country.  Looking  further  into  that  matter,  it 
appears  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  that  is  really  a 
hoim  fide  condition  of  eye  defect,  it  is  not  quite  proven 
yet.  There  appears  to  be  evidence  (and  this  can  only  be 
gone  into  as  a  definite  scientific  matter),  that  it  is  a 
want  of  training  to  use  and  move  the  eyes  in  looking  at 
objects  in  towns  only. 

808  {Cliairmau.)  So  Mi'.  BrudeneU  Carter  says  in  that 
Report  ? — Yes  ;  that  has  been  very  well  gone  into  by 
Dr.  James  Kerr,  of  Bradford,  who  shows  tJie  acutenesa 
of  vision  as  shown  simply  by  test  type  in  central  and 
suburban  portions  of  his  town  ;  and,  inasmuch  as  he 
has  analysed  his  facts  very  carefully,  looking  over  them 
(I  have  not  got  his  tables  here),  it  struck  me  that  there 
was  a  considerable  amount  of  evidence  there,  that  this 
deficiency  of  sight  is  not  a  question  of  eye  defect  so 
much  as  a  matter  of  not  learning  to  use  the  eyes  for  the 
purposes  of  vision.  That  is  an  item,  I  take  it,  in  which 
expert  advice  is  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 

809.  You  mean  that  as  the  occasion  arises,  somebody 
scientifically  expert  in  that  particular  department  should 
be  called  in  ? — Yes. 

810.  You  do  not  make  a  general  recommendation 
beyond  that  ? — That  I  leave.  Expert  advice,  we  say ; 
no  one  man  would  be  up  in  everything. 

811.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Is  it  not  that  the  town  child 
looks  at  the  object  from  a  nearer  point  of  view  than 
the  country  child  ? — Yes ;  then,  when  serious  questions 
have  been  raised,  involving  much  expense  in  which 
experience  has  been  gained  with  regard  to  girls,  it  has 
been  assumed  that  the  same  thing  is  to  be  considered 
good  for  boys.  Nothing  but  something  like  expert 
analyses  of  facts  will  tell  you  that. 

812.  (Br.  Shuttlevwrtli.)  Have  you  anything  to  say 
about  the  suggestions  that  follow  those  recommenda- 
tions. They  are  included  in  the  paging  you  mention 
here,  from  65  to  71  ? — I  have  referred  to  the  question 
of  statistics  as  a  very  important  matter  if  it  could  be 
attended  to  iu  drawing  up  an  official  report. 

813.  Then  the  question  of  discrimination,  I  think 
that  is  a  point  you  have  given  a  good  deal  of  information 
about,  I  see  there  is  a  recommendation  in  the  report 
about  discrimination  of  the  feebly-minded  and  defective 
childi'en  ;  the  question  is  wlio  is  to  make  the  discrimi- 
nation. We  will  not  say  how  a  discrimination  is  to  be 
made  ? — My  view  with  regara  to  the  discrimination  of 
groups  of  children  is  that  it  should  depena  upon  tJie 
report  of  two  persons .-  one  the  teacher  wlio  has  had 
experience  with  the  child  for  a  certain  length  of  time  in 
work,  and  also  an  independent  report  by  someone  who 
sees  the  case  and  describes  what  is  seen  in  that  case.  I 
lay  great  stress  upon  giving  the  description  of  the  points 
seen  in  that  child  ;  whether  it  agrees  with  the  report 
upon  mental  character  or  not  I  do  not  think  matters 
very  much.  No  doubt  the  authority  to  whom  the 
report  is  submitted  will  again  clear  the  ground  for 
judgment  by  comparing  the  two.  Such  a  form  of 
certificate  I  have  used  largely  in  many  cases,  and  a 
bundle  of  certificates  describing  such  children  lies  on 
the  table  here. 

814.  Are  there  any  other  matters,  any  suggestions 
that  you  wish  to  bring  forward  prominently  P — There 
is  the  question  of  legislation,  which  is  referred  to  in 
recommendation  D.,  on  page  66,  and  I  gave  the  secretary 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


Mr  F.       beforehand  a  memorial,  drawn  up  by  the  committee 
Warner M.D.,  and  extensively  signed,  as  to  the  extension  of  the 
F.li.C.P.      Ediicatiou  Act  for  blind  and   dumb  children ;  that 

  memorial  was  extensively  signed  and  Lord  Egerton 

12  Feb.  1897.   of  Tatton,  as  president  of  the  committee,  communicated 

 •      it  to  the  President  of  the  Council,  who  considered  it 

favourably  personally,  but  at  that  time  the  Education 
Bill  was  about  to  be  withdrawn  and  the  matter  dropped  ; 
but  what  the  committee  thought  right  is  there  drafted. 

815.  What  is  the  gist  of  it  ?— It  amounts  to  an 
extension  of  the  Elementary  Education  Acts  with  regard 
to  blind  and  deaf  children,  56  &  -57  Yict.  c.  42,  extending 
its  action  to  include  children  with  mental  and  bodily 
defects  as  well  as  the  epileptic.  Personally  I  also  think 
that  in  any  amendment  of  that  Act  the  age  should  be 
altered.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  it  is  up  to 
16  now  for  the  blind  and  deaf,  then  if  so  it  is  contem- 
plated that  if  the  mentally  deficient  are  brought  under 
it  they  will  also  be  under  education  to  16  years  of  age. 
But,  personally,  in  dealing  with  children  in  connection 
with  the  London  Hospital  and  so  forth,  it  is  at  the  other 
end  I  have  found  a  difficulty,  the  non-admission  of 
cases  up  to  seven  years  of  age.  Many  parents  have 
complained  greatly  of  not  being  able  to  get  their 
defective  child— a  blind  child  or  dumb  child— under 
education  till  seven,  mshing  and  demanding  education 
for  it  at  the  earlier  date.  I  would  suggest  that  while 
the  Act  remains  compulsory  at  seven,  it  certainly  would 
be  advisable  that  these  children  with  any  physical  or 
mental  deficiencies  should  be  admissible  at  the  earlier 

^^%[rs.  Burgwin.)  Do  you  mean  five  years  of  age, 
because  at  that  age  they  come  in  now  ? 

816.  {Chairmcvn.)  In  this  Memorial  we  have  the  actual 
number  given  us  here  for  the  three  classes,  children 
feeble  mentally  and  deficient,  347  ;  dull  mentally  and 
feeble  in  body  and  brain,  473  ;  and  epileptic,  110. 
Those  three  classes  are  all  exclusive,  making  a  total 
of  930  in  100,000  children,  and  for  the  whole  of  England 
62  773  in  the  same  classes  ?— I  had  forgotten  that 
clause  in  that  particular  paper ;  I  have  no  copy  of  it 
with  me. 

817.  That  is  rather  less  than  1  per  cent.,  930  on 
100,000  ?— Yes,  it  is.  I  would  rather,  of  course,  accept 
those  figures  in  front  of  you  there. 

818.  {Br.  ShiMleworth.)  Then  I  think  we  come  to 
the  pomt  of  the  organization  of  a  class  of  special 
instruction  under  the'Brighton  School  Board,  following 
a  report  upon  so  many  children  examined  in  one  of 
their  schools  ?— I  sent  in  a  copy  of  that  report  because 
I  thought  it  very  well  illustrated  some  points  which 
you  raise  in  your  svUabus  of  inquiry.  It  came  about 
in  this  way.  At'  Brighton  they  had  appointed^  a 
sub-committee  to  consider  what  could  be  done  for  this 
class  of  child,  trying  to  find  out  how  they  could  deal 
with  the  question  which  is  the  subject  of  your  reference, 
and  as  a  practical  means  arrangements  were  made  and 
I  went  down  to  Brighton  and  saw  the  school  of  which 
the  report  is  there.  Elm  Grove  Board  School,  containing 
800  and  odd  children,  the  numbers  are  on  that  paper. 
During  the  day  members  of  the  Board,  some  of  them, 
were  present;  some  medical  men  were  present  and 
others  interested,  so  that  they  saw  the  childi-en  them- 
selves The  report  as  sent  in  indicated  the  number 
of  children  of  the  different  groups  Jis  you  have 
taken  them  this  afternoon,  showing  also  the  names 
of  the  actual  children  who  required  special  care  and 
training.  It  also  showed  other  points.  It  showed  the 
children  who  required  glasses  from  the  presence  of 
squint  It  showed  a  case  or  two  that  required  medical 
attention  and  other  points,  and  the  Board  were  satisfied 
that  ten  children  there  (ol  whom  they  had  a  description) 
were  mentally  feeble  children.  They  thereupon  assigned 
'I  room  where  they  could  be  taught  under  special 
teachers  to  look  after-  them.  They  began  by  selecting 
their  children,  secondly,  by  appointing  a  teacher  whom 
they  thought  the  most  suitable  to  look  after  the  work, 
and  then  began  their  work,  which,  I  believe,  has  been 
extended  since.  I  do  not  know  whether  they  have  more 
than  one  class, 

819.  That  I  think  we  shall  hear  about  ?— I  daresay 
vou  will  But  that  work  was,  therefore,  done  in  a  day, 
not  the  writing  of  the  report  but  the  seeing  of  the 
school;  it  is  not  exceptionally  laborious.  And,  more 
than  that,  it  enabled  an  account  to  be  given  of  each 
of  these  children.  There  {producing  the  same)  is  a 
riacket  of  cards  corresponding  to  the  children  seen, 
a  card  for  each  child  that  had  any  defect ;  m  fact,  the 
schoolmaster  said  to  me,  "  If  you  will  leave  the  cards 


"  with  me  I  shall  know  what  to  do  with  each  of  my 
boys."  I  could  not  do  that,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  he  should  not  have  had  a  card  corresponding  to 
each  of  his  boys  who  we  said  had  some  point  that 
required  care  and  attention.  You  will  see  there  an 
illustration  of  what  was  spoken  of  as  the  assessment 
of  material  in  the  school.  That  school  was  a  newly 
opened  one,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  presented 
certain  difficulties,  and  you  will  see  if  you  look  down 
the  table  of  the  groups  of  children  the  percentage  in 
which  they  were  present,  parallel  with  the  column 
giving  the  average  that  I  found  among  100,000  children, 
which  shows  the  large  proportion  of  nerve  cases  that 
that  school  had  on  the  boys'  side,  not  upon  the  girls' 
side ;  this  is  suggestive  of  the  importance  of  further 
physical  training. 

820.  Do  you  account  for  that  in  any  way  ? — Because 
they  did  not  have  physical  training.  I  should  like,  as 
you  put  the  history  of  the  movement  in  towns,  to  men- 
tion one  other  fact  as  regards  Leicester.  I  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  that.  I  believe  the  movement  for  the 
care  of  these  children  in  Leicester  began  with  a  single 
case.  Mr.  Ellis  was  Chainnan  of  the  Board  at  that 
time,  and  he  had  the  case  of  a  boy  who  could  not  be 
received  into  the  asylum  because  he  was  not  imbecile  ; 
no  doctor  would  certify  him.  He  could  not  be  without 
difficulty  retained  in  a  school  because  he  was  trouble- 
some and  could  not  learn  at  ail.  That  single  case  was 
sent  up  to  town  and  I  gave  a  report  upon  it,  and  said 
that  it  would  be  well  to  look  for  other  cases  in  the 
town. 

821.  {Ghai/rmun.)  We  shall  have  a  witness  from 
Leicester  who  will  tell  us  about  that? — Very  well. 
That  is  how  it  was  started. 

822.  Then,  supposing  that  an  Act  were  passed  pro- 
viding that  the  care  of  the  State  should  be  given  to 
these  children  as  to  the  deaf  and  blind,  would  this  be  a 
satisfactory  course  to  follow :  That  the  school  authority 
should  take  expert  advice  upon  all  cases  reported  by  the 
teacher  as  requiring  exceptional  treatment ;  that  the 
judgment  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  expert  together 
should  be  taken  as  a  necessary  qualification  for  admis- 
sion to  a  special  class;  that  instructions  based  upon 
each  case  should  be  given  to  the  teacher  as  to  the  care 
of  each  of  those  children ;  and  also,  that  the  children 
should  be  periodically  examined  from  time  to  time  as  to 
their  progress  or  deterioration.  Would  you  consider 
that  a  satisfactory  mode  of  procedure? — I  think  that 
that  would  secure  a  very  gi-eat  portion  of  what  seems  to 
be  necessary.  I  would  only  make  one  point  in  addition 
which  seems  to  me  very  important.  You  say  upon  the 
nomination  of  his  teacher,  and  I  heartily  agree  that  the 
teacher  should  be  the  nominator ;  but  I  would  also  put 
in  the  parent,  because  I  have  come  across  a  great  many 
cases  in  connexion  with  my  hospital  work.  I  would  say, 
also,  upon  the  application  of  the  parent  to  the  school 
managers  ;  that  is  to  say,  in  a  case  where  the  child  has 
never  got  into  school  yet.  Probably  you  include  that, 
but  I  put  it  in  in  so  many  words. 

823.  Quite  so.  There  would  be  cases  outside  the 
school  whom  the  school  board  officers  would  report  to 
the  school  authority? — There  are  cases,  I  must  say 
plainly  (for  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  official  body 
myself),  that  are  not  reported  by  the  school  board 
officer ;  there  are  cases  that  are  not  even  known  to  any 
one  except  the  parents,  and  the  parents  of  many  of 
these  children  are  forward  to  demand  education  for 
their  children,  and  are  told  that  they  cannot  have  it. 
That  is  the  worst  case;  and  I  say  that  every  parent 
should  have  the  right  to  education  for  his  child  on 
applying  to  the  local  managers ;  and  if  they  cannot  pro- 
vide for  that  child,  they  should  put  the  case  before  the 
central  authority,  and  then  the  parents'  nomination 
should  be  on  a  par  with  the  nomination  by  the  teacher. 

824.  You  are  aware  that  the  school  board  officer  has 
orders  to  schedule  every  child  in  every  house  in 
London  ? — I  am  aware  of  that,  perfectly. 

825.  Do  you  think,  then,  that  he  is  unaware  of  the 
existence  of  many  children  who  are  feeble-minded  ? — I 
know  this  very  well,  as  the  result  of  a  great  many  years' 
work  in  the  out-patients'  department  of  the  London 
Hospital,  that  a  great  many  parents  come  to  me  there 
because  they  want  to  claim  for  their  child  that  it  shall 
be  educated,  and  they  cannot  get  it  done. 

826.  But  you  do  not  say  that  it  is  not  known  to  the 
school  board  authorities  ? — That,  of  course,  would  be 
saying  that  I  know  a  negative  ;  I  cannot  say  that  I  know 
it  is  not  known.   I  can  say  that  the  parents  tell  me  that 
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they  cannot  get  education  foi?  their  child,  p.nd  to  that  I 
adhere. 

827.  That  is  merely  the  statement  of  the  parent  ? — 
Yes;  and  the  school  managers  have,  many  of  them, 
admitted  the  same  thing  to  me.  I  could  refer  you  to 
neighbourhoods  now  where  there  are  groups  of  children 
waiting  to  be  cared  for,  that  the  Board  will  not,  or  in 
other  words  cannot,  at  the  moment  accept.  I  could 
name  Whitechapel,  Poplar,  and  a  district  towards 
Kilburn,  in  which  I  know  groups  of  these  children  who 
are  known,  whose  parents  cannot  get  education  for  this 
class  of  children.    There  they  are ;  they  are  waiting. 

828.  You  know  that  there  are  groups  of  feeble-minded 
children  who  cannot  get  admission  to  school  in  White- 
chapel and  Poplar  ? — I  do  in  Whitechapel  and  Poplar. 
I  have  not  seen  them  in  the  North-Western  District, 
but  I  have  heard  of  them. 

829.  (Mr.  Fooley.)  You  are  speaking  of  the  feeble 
minded  ? — Yes. 

830.  Not  of  ordinary  children? — No. 

831.  [Gliairman.)  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible 
to  give  the  teachers  some  directions  in  each  individual 
case  as  to  how  these  children  should  be  treated  ?— I 
think  so.  Yon  can  give  hints  to  them.  That  is  what 
one's  experience  is  in  dealing  with  these  cases  in 
private  practice.  I  always  give  a  teacher  hints  as  to 
what  are  the  first  points  that  I  think  they  should  fleal 
with,  and  some  indication  as  to  how  they  should  deal 
with  them.  The  carrying  out  of  those  instructions  is 
their  affair;  just  as  in  dealing  with  disease  one  always 
gives  directions  to  a  nurse  as  to  how  to  manage  the 
patient,  btit  it  is  the  nurse's  business  to  see  that  she 
carries  them  out. 

832.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  what  size  of  class 
shotild  be  adopted  for  these  feeble-minded  children  i — 
That  is  a  very  difficult  matter  ;  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
would  apply  equally  to  girls  and  boys.  If  I  must  say 
something  pro'-nsional,  I  would  say  that  the  number 
should  be  something  like  15,  but  that  is  not  upon 
direct  evidence.  T  should  think  that  that  is  the  utmost 
that  a  single  teacher  could  do. 

833.  And  as  regards  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher, 
should  she  be  a  specially  qualified  person  .^^ — My  ex- 
perience is,  that  if  you  want  to  get  the  most  benefit  for 
children  of  this  class  you  want  the  best  woman  that 
you  can  get,  the  most  intellectual  and  the  best  trained. 
I  like  them,  first  of  all,  to  have  had  some  training  as 
Kindergarten  teachers,  and,  if  possible,  to  have  some 
general  knowledge  on  other  matters  also.  I  always 
make  it  my  business,  in  any  particular  case  that  comes 
before  me,  to  tell  the  teacher  the  particular  points  in 
the  individual  child  with  which  I  want  her  to  deal : 
technical  knowledge  of  the  individual  case  I  consider  it 
my  business  to  give  in  private  practice. 

834.  And  in  testing  children  you  would  not  bo  too 
rigorous  in  exclusion  in  the  first  instance  ? — I  think  it 
is  most  diificult  to  make  anything  approaching  a 
definition  as  to  what  child  may  or  may  not  be  admitted. 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  able  to  say  what  child  is  to  be 
excluded.  I  certainly  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  be 
too  particular  in  excluding  every  case  that  may  be 
certified  as  imbecile.    I  would  not  raise  the  question. 

835.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  allow  a  great  latitude  ? 
— I  would. 

836.  But  what  length  of  time  would  you  say  would 
be  necessary  for  experiment  in  order  to  see  whether  the 
child  was  likely  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  the  school  ? 
—There  you  come  to  the  question.  Is  the  definition  of 
the  child  to  be  whether  it  is  going  to  profit  up  to  the 
point  of  becoming  seli-supporting. 

837.  You  will  notice  that  we  put  on  our  syllabus 
"partially  or  wholly  self-supporting,"  even  in  the 
smallest  degi'ee  self-supporting  ? — I  should  like  to  put 
it  just  a  step  or  two  lower.  I  should  run  it  like  this  : 
"  So  as  to  become  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting, 
"  or,  at  least,  to  lessen  the  probability  of  becoming 
"  pauper  vagrant  and  criminal";  and  it  is  equally 
worth  the  public  paying  for,  not  only  to  become 
self-supporting,  but  to  lessen  the  probabilities  of  be- 
coming jjauper  vagrant  or  criminal.  I  could  give  you 
evidence,  if  you  like,  upon  the  point.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  have  not  got  it  here  to- day,  but  I  am  quite 
prepared  with  evidence  to  show  that  probably  these 
children  do  become  pauper  vagrant  or  criminal.  And 
other  reports  have  touched  upon  that  point.  The 
Home  Office  have  recognised  that  the  exclusion  of  these 
children  lia&  in  the  past  helped  to  fill  their  schools. 
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838.  (Mr,  Fooley.)  In  the  case  of  children  whom  it  is  Mr. 
proposed  to  admit  into  a  special  class,  supposing  a  Warner, M.D., 
teacher  reports  a  child  to  be  dull,  and  the  medical  F.R.C.P. 

examiner  finds  that  no  other  defect  either  (A)  (B)  or   

(C.)  is  present,  so  far  as  he  can  see,  do  you  think  that    12  Eefa.  1897. 

in  such  a  case  he  would  necessarily  say  that  the  child  

ought  to  be  retained  in  the  ordinary  school  ? — You 

cannot  make  a  really  hard  and  fast  rule  there,  because 
some  of  these  cases  of  moral  imbeciles  do  not  show  any 
defect  in  class  (A),  do  not  show  any  defect  in  class  (B), 
and  do  not  show  any  defect  in  class  (C) ;  but  when  you 
get  the  history  you  feel  that  you  have  abundant  proof 
before  you  of  a  certain  degree  of  mental  deficiency. 
You  cannot  make  it  absolute.  I  should  not  like  to 
refuse  under  all  conditions  the  report  of  the  teachers, 
although  I  saw  no  facts  backing  it  up. 

839.  Would  you  say  that,  as  a  general  rule,  those 
children  who  come  within  your  class  (D)  only  should 
not  be  turned  out  from  the  ordinary  school  into  a 
special  class  ? — X  do  think  so,  indeed,  they  should  not 
be  turned  out  if  possible.  There  is  a  class  of  child, 
especially  of  boy  I  believe,  who  has  good  movement, 
good  expression,  good  reaction  and  everything  good 
about  him  except  tliat  he  cannot  learn  his  lessons,  and 
if  he  is  to  be  prevented  from  being  among  bright 
ciiildren  I  doubt  if  he  will  make  so  good  a  man  for 
employment  as  if  he  were  trained  among  his  fellows. 

840.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  regards  selecting 
children  to  be  admitted  into  these  special  classes  from 
the  ordinary  schools,  as  to  whether  the  selection  should 
be  made  at  a  meeting  at  which  both  the  medical 
examiner  and  the  teacher  should  be  present  ? — I  think 
that  you  would  get  through  the  work  very  much 
quicker  if  it  is  to  be  done  upon  a  large  scale  (and 
quickness  of  professional  work  will  come  to  pounds 
shillings  and  pence),  if  it  is  done  separately,  and  I  am 
not  sure  that  it  will  not  save  friction. 

841.  Upon  whom  should  the  decision  ultimately 
depend,  if  it  is  to  be  done  separately  ;  upon  whose 
report  ?  —1  think  it  must  finally  depend  upon  the  report 
of  the  committee  of  managers,  or  some  lay  authority 
like  that ;  having  the  evidence  before  them,  I  think 
they  must  make  the  final  decision. 

842.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  that  each  case  should 
be  referred  to  them,  or  that  it  is  desirable  P — Is  not 
that  pai-tly  a  question  as  to  whether  it  is  going  to  be 
an  expensive  matter  or  not.  I  do  not  know  what  sum 
you  intend  to  spend  upon  them,  I  do  not  think  I  am 
an  authority  to  advise  definitely  on  expenditure. 

843.  Then  may  I  ask  you  this  ;  Your  observations 
have  been  mainly  confined  to  children  in  schools  ? — 
T  have  got  a  batch  of  cases  not  in  schools. 

844.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  about  a  child  who  had 
not  been  in  school,  but  applies  for  admission  to  a 
school ;  do  you  think  that  such  a  child  should,  as  a 
rule,  be  admitted  into  the  ordinary  school  for  trial  ? — I 
do  not  see  that  there  is  any  harm  in  that.  I  think  I 
should  take  other  teachers'  opinion  to  a  considerable 
extent  upon  that  item. 

84.5.  What  I  mean  is,  that  in  such  a  case,  a  child 
coming  to  school  for  the  first  time,  there  can  be  no 
report  of  the  teacher  upon  the  child  ? — That  is  so. 

846.  Would  the  medical  officer,  upon  examination,  be 
justified  in  sending  that  child  to  a  special  class  to  begin 
with  ? — I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  perhaps 
have  been  better  to  try  the  child  in  some  standard  iu 
the  school  first.  What  I  have  had  occasion  to  complaia 
of  is  the  child's  being  sent  out  in  three  or  four  days 
and  dismissed,  from  the  hospital  point  of  view  I  mean. 

847.  You  think  that  such  a  child  should,  as  a  rule,  be 
tried  by  the  ordin.ary  school  test  ? — I  tliink  so. 

848.  Would  you  advocate  an  annual  medical  inspec- 
tion of  all  scholars  in  ordinary  schools,  or  only  of  all 
children  in  special  classes  ? — I  think  the  former  is 
almost  too  big  a  question  to  raise.  I  meant  an  annual 
medical  inspection  of  all  children  iu  special  classes 
whej-e  presumably  the  cost  of  examination  is  very  much 
greater. 

849.  Then  just  a  few  words  about  the  proportion  of 
children.  If  I  understood  you  aright,  you  divided  all 
children  into  two  classes ;  ordinary  children,  and 
children  definitely  exceptional  ? — Yes,  they  can  be  ho 
divided. 

850.  May  we  take  it,  then,  as  correct  that  from  yotir 
investigations  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  whole  of  the 
children  in  schools  are  properly  admissible  to  classes 
for  special  treatment  ? — There  is  a  difiiculty  there  ;  the 
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Ml .  F.  question  is,  that  one  is  not  sure  what  yoti  are  going  to 

Warner,M.B.,  do  with  them.    I  think  the  one  per  cent,  are  cases  that 

F.R.C.P.  require  to  be  considered  individually.    As  to  what  you 

— —  should  do  with  them,  that  is  a  matter  that  should  be 

12  Feb.  1897.  brought  up  before  the  committee  of  managers. 

851.  But  you  say  that  one  per  cent,  are  children  who 
cannot  be  properly  taught  by  ordinary  methods  in 
ordinary  schools  ? — I  suspect  that  is  true. 

852.  You  have,  no  doubt,  that  that  is  about  the 
percentage  ? — Yes,  it  is  about  that. 

853.  Have  you  considered  in  detail  at  all,  what  legis- 
lative amendments  are  desirable ;  I  mean  with  reference 
to  an  extension  of  the  Act  for  blind  and  deaf  children 
to  these  classes  of  cliildren  ? — Yes,  T  have  considered 
that  point,  and  I  thinlc  the  result  is  expressed  in  a 
memorial  which  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  which 
was  presented  to  the  President  of  the  Council  on  the 
late  Education  Bill.  The  only  point  that  I  had  an 
opinion  upon  further,  was,  I  think,  upon  the  question 
of  a  grant.  I  have  an  idea  that  if  the  same  grant  is  given 
for  these  children  as  is  given  for  the  blind  and  dumb 
under  a  guarantee  that  they  really  do  get  special 
training — not  only  are  grouped  together — it  will  lead 
to  the  largest  proportion  of  those  children  being  col- 
lected and  trained,  and  I  think  it  will  lead  to  immense 
benefit. 

854.  May  I  take  it,  then,  that  you  think  it  is  desirable 
that  a  larger  grant  should  be  paid  to  children  of  this 
description  in  special  classes  ? — I  should  suggest  a  five 
guinea  grant,  the  highest  ever  given. 

855.  If  you  put  the  grant  too  high,  might  there  not 
be  a  danger  of  children  who  might  properly  be  taught 
with  ordinary  children  being  put  into  these  classes,  in 
order  to  get  the  larger  grant  ? — I  should  hope  that  the 
double  mode  of  reporting  upon  them  that  I  have  spoken 
of,  would  check  all  that.    I  think  it  would. 

866.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  to  keep  the  grant  down 
to  such  a  limit  that  the  education  of  children  in  these 
special  classes  would  not  cost,  at  all  events,  less  per 
head  to  the  school  managers  than  the  education  of 
ordinary  children  ? — It  must  cost  more  if  you  are  to 
have  smaller  classes. 

857.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  grant  should  be 
kept  clown,  so  that  there  should  be  no  danger  of 
children  being  put  into  special  classes,  in  order  to  get 
more  money  ? — It  would  be  very  sad  if  that  were  to  be 
the  result. 

858.  It  would  not  be  a  desirable  result  at  any  rate  ? — 
Certainly  not. 

859.  Then  as  to  extension  of  age,  you  think  that  these 
children  ought  to  be  taught  up  to  16  years  of  age  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  do  not  go  beyond  16,  because  I  take  it 
that  the  scope  of  age  that  you  are  dealing  with  at  this 
table  does  not  go  higher.  I  said  also  that  the  age 
should  be  extended  down  ;  I  said  that  it  should  also  be 
compulsory  upon  the  school  authority  to  receive  a 
child  at  five  years  of  age;  I  think  it  is  not  now 
compulsory  until  seven  years  of  age. 

860.  In  the  case  of  the  deaf  I  think  it  is  seven  ? — 
I  would  alter  it  both  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  and 
for  the  defective  children,  so  that  it  should  be 
compulsory  upon  the  school  authority  to  receive  a 
child  at  five  years  of  age,  but  not  compulsory  upon 
the  parent  necessarily  to  send  it  until  seven  years 
of  age. 

861.  You  are,  of  course,  aware  that  it  is  compulsory 
to  educate  the  children  now,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
excuse  for  excluaing  them  ? — I  know  that  it  is  the  law  ; 
but  I  also  kno  .v  that  it  is  not  possible  to  carry  it  out. 
because  I  have  had  so  many  children  to  do  with  whose 
parents  cannot  get  provision  for  them  and  do  not, 
according  to  the  information  that  comes  to  me,  which  I 
distinctly  believe. 

862.  Under  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Act  it  is  compulsory 
by  law  to  give  a  blind  or  deaf  child  special  instruction 
suited  to  him ;  do  you  think  that  it  should  be  com- 
pulsory upon  the  school  authority  to  give  to  these 
defective  children  special  instruction  suitable  to  them  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  is  Just  as  important,  as  it  is  simply  to 
have  a  special  class  to  have  suitable  instruction  given 
in  that  class,  whatever  is  the  best. 

863.  Then,  of  course,  it  would  be  a  reasonable  excuse 
if  there  were  no  means  of  giving  suitable  instruction  ? — 
Excuse  for  default  of  the  authority  or  for  excluding  the 
child,  do  you  mean  ? 


864.  Excuse  for  default  of  the  authority  ?— No,  I 
should  say  the  authority  was  an  offender,  and  ought  to 
make  provision  for  the  cliild. 

_  865.  Let  me  put  this  case  :  Take  the  case  of  a  child 
m  the  country,  where  there  are  not  sufficient  childrea 
to  have  a  special  class ;  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act 
the  school  autliority  are  bound  to  seed  such  a  child  to 
an  institution.  Do  you  think  that  that  provision  could 
be  extended  to  these  defective  children  p— I  think  that 
exactly  the  same  thing  should  be  extended  to  one  of 
these  children,  and  that  if  possible  the  school  authority 
should  have  the  power  to  make  the  necessary  monetary 
arrangements,  and  send  the  child  to  a  home  where  it 
may  be  trained,  making,  as  a  condition  of  its  going, 
efficient  mental  training. 

866.  You  would  give  power  to  the  school  authority 
to  send  these  children  away  from  their  homes  to  some 
central  institution  or  home  p — Yes. 

867.  At  the  same  time,  is  it  not  your  opinion  that 
these  children  do  better  in  a  day  school  than  in  an 
institution  ?— Yes,  if  you  can  manage  it.  I  do  think 
that  a  considerable  number  of  these  mentally  feeble 
children  do  better,  from  the  point  of  ^riew  of  benefit 
to  the  child,  if  they  are  not  too  much  put  among  other 
feeble-minded  children;  but  looking  at  it  from  the 
practical  side  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  you  are  to  do  it. 
I  like  to  see  it  done. 

868.  Then,  supposing  that  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act 
were  extended,  and  you  were  dealing  with  a  particular 
child,  it  would  be  a  serious  question  whether  it  would 
be  better  to  aUow  the  child  to  remain  at  home  and  get 
what  instruction  it  could  with  ordinary  children,  or  to 
send  it  to  an  institution  at  a  distance  ?— I  do  not  think 
that  any  great  harm  is  likely  to  happen  even  from  a 
mistake,  whichever  is  done.  The  great  harm  arises 
when  a  child  is  sent  away  from  a  day  school,  or  any 
school,  because  it  is  dull  and  backward  and  cannot 
learn,  and  remains  at  home  doing  nothing.  And  that 
is  the  great  complaint  of  the  parents  whom  I  have  come 
across  as  a  hospital  physician  in  the  last  17  years— 
that  the  school  authority  refuse  to  have  their  child  at 
school,  and  are  not  making  any  other  provision  for 
uliicating  him.  And  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
uhiou  of  magistrates.  I  have  had  many  cases  come 
Tiider  my  notice  of  a  magistrate  fining  a  parent  because 
the  boy  would  not  go  to  school. 

869.  In  a  country  district  might  it  not  be  better  for 
the  child  to  remain  at  home— at  all  events  if  the  home 
is  not  a  bad  one— and  get  some  instruction  at  school, 
rather  than  that  he  should  be  removed  from  his  parents 
and  get  instruction  in  an  institution  at  a  distance  ?— In 
some  cases  it  would  probably  be  better.  The  great 
point  that  I  argue  is,  that  the  child  should  go  to  school, 
that  he  should  not  be  refused  by  the  local  school 
because  he  is  dull  and  defective  unless  they  do 
something  better  for  him. 

870.  Then,  would  it  not  be  sufficient  if  institutions 
were  provided  to  which  such  children  could  be  sent 
without  making  it  compulsory  upon  the  parents  to  send 
the  children  to  an  institution — I  mean  especially  in 
the  case  of  children  in  the  country  ?— I  should  have 
thought  that  you  would  not  compel  a  parent  to  part 
■with  his  child  if  his  child  were  attending  the  local 
school :  but  I  do  think  it  is  necessary  that  you 
should  bring  compulsion  to  bear  upon  the  educational 
authority  of  the  district  (I  do  not  say  whether  board  or 
voluntary)  to  receive  that  child  into  a  school,  or,  if  not, 
to  make  some  other  provision  for  it.  ' 

871.  To  receive  him  into  a  school,  you  think,  is  the 
best  plan? — Yes,  to  keep  him  in  the  locality,  to  see 
what  he  will  do. 

872.  Do  you  think  that  parents  usually  would  be 
willing  to  allow  their  children  to  be  sent  to  institutions  ? 
— I  am  quite  sure  that  the  class  of  parents  who  come  to 
me  about  their  children  (I  am  speaking  of  the  poor  now 
who  come  before  me  as  hospital  cases)  are,  very  many 
of  them,  demanding  that  their  children  shall  be  taken 
care  of  for  them  in  the  schools,  and  do  not  want  them  to 
go  away  to  any  residential  institution. 

873.  If  that  is  so,  then,  if  the  scliool  authority  had 
power  to  provide  special  classes  or  institutions,  would 
that  not  be  sufficient,  without  extending  the  law  of 
compulsory  attendance  ?■ — I  want  to  bring  the  com- 
pulsion to  bear  upon  the  school  authority  to  make 
provision  for  this  class  of  child,  rather  than  upon  the 
parent  to  send  his  child  to  school ;  it  will  do  better,  I 
think,  to  begin  in  that  way. 
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874.  Compulsion  upon  the  parent  is  a  secondary 
matter,  you  think? — I  should  put  it  secondary  to 
compulsion  upon  the  school  authority. 

875.  And  if  you  had  compulsion  upon  the  parent 
(T  mean  on  the  principle  of  the  compulsion  under  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  that  is  to  say,  up  to  the  age  of  16), 
have  you  considered  that,  if  the  child  were  an  ordinary 
child  "it  could  only  be  compelled  to  go  to  school  until 
14  years  of  age,  whereas,  if  it  were  in  any  degree 
defective,  it  could  be  compelled  to  go  to  school  up  to 
16  years  of  age  ? — There  is  good  reason  for  that,  because 
that  child  tends  more  to  become  unemployed  and 
vagrant  than  a  normal  child.  1  think  it  is  State  policy 
that  that  child  should  be  liable  under  the  Education  Act 
up  to  16. 

876.  Would  there  not  be  a  difficulty  in  enforcing  that 
law  much  more  than  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act ;  because 
blindness  or  deafness  is  a  definite  thing,  whereas 
■whether  a  child  is  defective  and  feeble-minded  or  not  is 
a  matter  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine  F — 
That  is  so.  and  the  condition  of  the  child  may  get 
better,  we  hope.  There  again,  the  same  principle 
applies,  in  my  opinion.  I  do  not  want  the  child  tiirned 
out  till  he  is  16,  when  the  parent  demands  for  him  to 
remain ;  that  is  my  strong  point.  Nowadays,  I  think, 
you  will  find  that  in  the  special  classes  for  instruction 
in  London  the  children  must  be  discharged  at  14  years 
of  age,  whatever  the  parents'  wishes  are. 

877.  That  is  a  rule  of  the  school  authority,  I  take 
it  ? — I  am  not  quite  up  in  the  law  on  that  point. 

878.  (Miss  Townsend.)  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
the  parents  who  complain  that  their  children  are  not 
taught,  complain,  for  the  most  part,  that  they  are  sent 
out  of  the  ordinary  classes,  or  that  they  have  no  special 
classes  provided  for  them  ?—  The  greatest  difficulty  is 
when  the  child  should  pass  from  the  infant  school  to 
the  upper  school,  and  has  been  a  little  while  in  the 
upper  school,  then  the  parents  tell  me  they  are  told 
that  they  cannot  do  with  him  in  the  school. 

879.  Do  you  think  that  the  parents  recognise  the  need 
for  special  instruction  for  these  children  ? — I  think  that 
the  parents  who  take  the  trouble  to  come  and  consult 
me  at  the  hospital  about  the  mental  aspect  of  the  case 
do  care  about  it ;  that  is  a  selected  set  of  parents. 

880.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  many  of  these 
defective  children  are  neglected,  that  is  to  say,  are  the 
children  of  parents  who  care  very  little  whether  they 
are  taught  or  not  ? — I  daresay  they  are  ;  then  they 
would  not  come  to  me.  A  parent  who  does  not  care 
about  his  child  would  not  take  the  trouble  to  come  and 
gee  me. 

881.  Your  1  per  cent,  of  100,000  would  exclude  a  good 
many  neglected  children  ? — Yes  ;  there  must  be  a  great 
many  cliildren  at  home  beside  those  that  I  saw  in  the 
schools. 

882.  That  is  my  point.  And  the  parents  of  those 
children  v\  ho  you  say  complain  to  you  that  their 
children  are  not  taught,  will  be  the  good  parents  who 
wish  their  children  to  be  taught  ? — Yes,  there  are  two 
kinds  of  parents  of  these  defective  children  ;  parents 
who  are  themselves  somewhat  degenerate,  and  there  are 
parents  who  are  much  better  than  the  average  of  their 
own  families. 

883.  Have  you  noticed  whether  the  children  who  are 
called  by  the  teacher  mentally  dull,  but  who  are  not 
included  in  your  classes  (A),  (B),  and  (C),  are  neglected 
children  ? — I  cannot  answer  your  question. 

S84.  You  make  no  inquiry  about  their  homes  ? — No. 

885.  Then  there  is  one  other  point,  the  training  that 
you  would  provide  for  the  teachers ;  is  there  anything 
special  or  technical  about  it,  or  is  it  merely  that  you 
would  have  the  best  teachers  that  you  could  get  ? — I 
think  that  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  technical  about 
it.  I  think  that,  on  taking  charge  of  a  child  who  has  a 
degree  of  deficiency  or  defect,  the  first  thing  is  to  study 
the  child,  and  observe  it  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  say 
whether  there  are  any  points  in  its  brain  action  that  can 
be  benefited,  as  in  many  cases  there  are. 

886.  I  thought  you  said  just  now  that  that  was  the 
office  of  the  expert  p — Yes ;  but  the  teacher  will  not 
very  well  understand  any  description  that  is  given  to 
him  unless  he  is  capable  of  understanding  the  points 
that  show  brain  deficiency. 

887.  You  would  give  the  tea.cher  technical  training 
so  as  to  be  able  to  understand  the  instructions  that 
are  g*iven  ? — Yes  ;  and  so  as  to  know  how  to  carry 
them  out. 


888.  Do  you  think  that  the  individual  care  given  to 
the  child  is  the  main  point  in  the  special  teaching,  the 
power  of  giving  individual  attention  to  each  child  ? — It 
must  be  very  important  to  give  individual  attention  to 
each  child,  hut  I  do  not  think  it  is  at  all  the  whole  of 
the  matter  in  improving  the  child.  Given  an  individual 
child  and  an  individual  teacher,  it  does  not  follow  that 
that  individual  teacher  will  necessarily  improve  that 
child. 

889.  So  that  teaching  children  in  small  classes  is  not 
sufficient  without  technical  instruction  as  to  how  to 
teach  them  ? — No,  not  at  all. 

890.  Are  any  voluntary  schools  included  in  your 
inquiry  ? — Yes. 

891.  You  took  them  indiscriminately  in  the  dift'erent 
districts  ? — Yes. 

892.  And  you  found  the  conditions  prevailing  pretty 
much  the  same  ? — Oh,  no,  I  think  not.  I  think  that  the 
class  of  children  that  you  are  dealing  with  are  admitted 
in  larger  numViers  in  voluntary  schools  in  certain 
quarters  than  they  are,  on  the  average,  in  the  board 
schools. 

893.  Do  the  parents  not  complain  so  much  that  their 
children  are  excluded  from  voluntary  schools  ? — I  can- 
not say.  I  can  say  that  I  have  seen  a  larger  proportion 
of  these  children  in  some  voluntary  schools  than,  on  the 
average,  in  thw  board  schools.  I  can  name  them  if  you 
wish  it. 

894.  But  you  do  not  give  any  reason  for  that  ? — Oh, 
yes  ;  I  think  the  reason  is  because  the  managers  of  the 
voluntary  schools  encourage  the  teachers  to  do  it ;  they 
say  that  if  the  results  are  a  little  inferior  in  the 
examination  report  because  they  have  kept,  say,  three 
defective  children,  they  will  not  look  upon  them  as 
having  failed  in  their  duty.  I  know  a  schoolmaster  at 
an  endowed  school,  an  elementary  school  in  London  (of 
course  he  can  afford  to  do  it) ,  who  makes  a  point  of 
never  refusing  a  child  who  is  in  the  school  and  belongs 
to  his  district  because  it  is  a  weak-brained  child,  and,  of 
coiirse  the  examination  results  are  by  so  much  dimin- 
ished ;  I  think  all  honour  of  him.  There  is  a  less  hard 
cast-iron  system  in  the  voluntary  schools,  and  they  can 
do  more  as  they  like.    I  suppose  that  is  so. 

895.  (Mrs.  Bwrgwin.)  Would  you  tell  us  at  what  age 
physical  defects  or  mental  defects  become  obvious  ? — I 
think  in  many  cases  we  can  determine  it  within  a  very 
few  weeks  of  life.  Certainly  I  see  a  considerable  number 
of  cases  of  babies  in  their  first  year  in  whom  one  can  point 
out  to  the  mother  that  there  is  a  brain  that  will  very 
probably  show  indications  of  mental  defect,  and  wliich 
requires  special  care  and  nursing. 

896.  And  at  what  age  would  you  recommend  school 
life  for  such  a  child  ? — The  sooner  some  sort  of  training 
is  begun  the  better  ;  it  is  difficult  to  say  exactly  what 
the  school  life  would  be,  as  early  as  is  practicable  is  all 
I  can  say.  I  have  already  said  that  I  would  have  them 
considered  admissible,  as  the  rule,  at  five  years  old ;  I 
wonld  not  have  them  refused  if  it  can  possibly  be  helped 
then. 

897.  (Mr.Poolpy.)  Admissible  to  school  ? — Yes;  if  you, 
have  to  make  an  age  as  a  matter  of  law,  I  think  you 
shoidd  make  them  admissible  to  school  at  five,  not  at 
seven  simply.  I  woiild  not  put  compulsion  then,  bixt 
the  earlier  they  could  begin  the  training  the  better. 

898.  {3Irs.  Biirgivin.)  Do  you  think  that  a  highly 
nervous  child  should  be  separated  from  the  children  of 
an  ordinary  class  in  an  elementary  school  ? — Not  a 
nervous  child  who  is  not  defective. 

899.  I  say  a  highly  nervous  child,  a  neurotic  child  ?— 
No ;  a  child  tending  to  seem  very  dense,  I  would  not 
separate  it  and  put  it  into  a  special  class  of  defective 
children. 

900.  You  think  that  such  a  child  would  not  suff'er 
from  being  in  a  class  of  60  brighter  cliildren  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  so.  I  do  not  think  it  should  be  dealt  with 
among  deficient  children. 

901.  I  have  not  quite  gathered  from  your  evidence 
whether  you  are  in  favour  of  separating  those  children 
who  are  on  the  border  line  from  their  fellows  f — The 
gi-eat  point  that  I  go  for  is  that  you  shall  not  refuse 
to  take  them  in,  as  was  at  one  time  the  case. 

902.  {Mr.  Pooley,)  Into  the  ordinary  schools? — Yes. 
The  great  outcry  was  at  one  time  that  these  cases  were 
sent  away  from  schools,  and  were  refused  admission 
because  there  was  not  a  place  for  them ;  and  there  is  no 
doubt  that  the  same  thing  is  going  on  to-day  in  cert.ain 
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Mr.  F.       districts  -wlaere  they  are  trying  to  form  classes  for  them. 
Warner.M.D.,  I  do  not  want  to  be  too  positive,  or  to  say  that  they 
F.R.C.P.      should  be  taken  out  if  any  experience  shows  that  they 

  are  doing  well  in  the  classes  where  they  are, 
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•  903.  {Mrs.  Burgviin.)  But  are  you  not  considering  the 

one  child  rather  than  the  60  others  ? — I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  even  the  59  others  might  piit  up  with  one 
distinctly  below  par,  they  do  not  kuow  what  they  will 
meet  with  in  tlae  world  outside.  I  do  not  think  that 
one  among  60  need  necessarily,  for  the  sake  of  the  59, 
be  turned  out  into  a  special  class.  I  have  never 
advocated  that  anyone  should  go  round  and  take  these 
children  out  into  a  special  class ;  but  it  may  be 
necessary. 

904.  Let  me  give  you  an  example.  A  child  without 
special  training  absolutely  refuses  to  sit  in  any  one  seat, 
but  walks  about  the  class,  do  you  not  think  that  that 
would  be  a  hindrance  to  the  education  of  the  59 
children  ? — I  should  think  it  must  be  a  hindrance  to  the 
education  of  the  59. 

905.  Would  you  separate  that  child  (that  is  a  highly 
neurotic  child)  from  a  class  of  60  children  ? — I  am  not 
prepared  to  say.  I  cannot  answer  such  questions 
without  seeing  the  child,  at  any  rate. 

906.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  would  extend 
the  school  life  of  a  defective  child  to  16  years  of  age  ? — 
Yes ;  and  I  would  also  wish  that  there  should  be  con- 
tinuation of  industrial  training  after  that,  but  I  thought 
that  that  did  not  come  within  your  reference. 

907.  {Chairman.)  Yes,  it  does  ? — Then  I  should  wish 
to  saj',  distinctly,  that  when  they  leave  these  classes  for 
special  instruction,  whether  at  14  or  at  16  years  of  age, 
for  many  of  them  it  is  desirable  that  there  should  be 
some  form  of  continued  industrial  training,  and  also 
some  contiiiuation  of  mental  culture. 

908.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  say  ? — T  think,  haviug 
got  up  to  16  

909.  You  would  stop  there  .P — No,  I  should  not  stop 
therCj  I  should  say  up  to  20  years  of  age.  I  have  kept 
these  cages,  when  they  have  come  to  me  in  private 
practice,  under  training  up  to  23  and  24  years  of  age, 
and,  in  fact,  as  long  as  they  do  not  rebel  agaiast  it,  the 
longer  the  better.  But  it  is  the  principle  of  continued 
training,  industrial  and  mental,  even  after  16  years  of 
age,  that  is  necessary  in  order  to  prevent  pauperism. 

910.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  I  know  it  is  a  delicate  question, 
but  is  it  your  experience  that  children  have  been 
excluded  from  school  upon  the  certificates  of  medical 
men? — Oh,  I  think  there  is  no  question  about  that 
at  all. 

911.  I  had  not  finished  my  question  ;  cl-dldren ,  I  mean, 
who  ought  to  be  in  school  ? — You  see  the  ethical  question 

omes  in. 

912.  I  think  that  a  great  many  of  those  cases  will  be 
found  to  cover  very  many  of  the  cases  that  you  meet 
with  in  hospitals  ? — Of  course  there  will  undoubtedly  be 
a  difference  of  opinion  over  the  general  condition  of  a 
child  as  to  whether  it  should  be  in  school  or  not.  I  can 
give  my  opinion  upon  an  individiial  child,  but  it  does 
not  at  all  follow  that  another  medical  man  will  form 
the  same  opinion  as  I  do  as  to  whether  that  child  can 
benefit  by  school  life  or  not. 

913.  You  would  say,  then,  that  the  school  authority 
must  accept  any  medical  certificate  that  is  submitted 
to  them  ? — I  think  the  school  authorities  will  have 
endless  difficulty  in  the  matter  that  you  are  referring  to 
until  they  do  their  medical  work  for  themselves  by  their 
own  medical  officers. 

914.  In  yoiu*  experience  have  you  found  feeble-minded 
children  in  attendance  at  elementary  schools  ? — Yes, 
happily  of  all  grades. 

915.  Although  they  could  not  be  educated  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term  ? — Oh,  yes,  certainly. 

916.  Have  you  found  epileptic  children  in  attendance 
at  elementary  schools  ? — Yes,  in  the  voluntary  schools  ; 
they  are  very  seldom  to  be  found  now  in  the  board 
schools,  I  think. 

917.  Can  you  give  us  any  explanation  why  they  are 
found  in  the  voluntary  schools  rather  than  in  the  board 
schools  ? — They  are  not  sent  away. 

918.  I  daresay  another  explanation  may  be  given  by 
and  by  ? — There  may  be  other  reasons ;  I  cannot,  of 
course,  explain  it. 

919.  Would  yon  tell  the  Committee  how  many  hours 
a  day  you  think  tliese  defective  children  might  attend 


school  ?— With  regard  to  the  duration  of  the  school  day 
of  a  child  that  is  mentally  feeble,  I  believe  that  the 
time  spent  in  occupation  under  the  care  of  the  teachers 
needs  to  be  quite  as  long  as  for  other  children  if  means 
are  taken  to  vary  the  occupation  with  play,  and  to 
prevent  fatigue. 

920.  You  spoke  of  the  technical  training  of  teachers  ; 
do  you  not  think  that  a  fully  trained  teacher  would  be 
able  to  observe  a  child  in  the  way  you  suggest  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  the  fully  trained  teachers,  as  a  rule,  have 
been  able  to  describe  what  are  the  points  they  are 
trying  to  deal  with  in  the  child  always,  and  I  take  that 
from  experience  of  the  teachers  at  training  colleges  the 
head  teachers  of  schools,  and  others.  I  also  judge  of 
the  same  from  the  fact  that  many  teachers  have  told 
me  when  I  have  been  seeing  a  group  of  children  that 
one  has  picked  out  the  dull  ones  by  points  seen, 
although  there  were  many  more  present  than  the  dull 
ones,  whereas  the  experience  is  that  the  teacher  has 
taken  six  weeks  or  more  to  decide  on  the  mental 
capacity  of  a  child  and  whore  it  should  be  placed. 

921.  Could  you,  then,  as  a  medical  man,  point  out 
all  the  defects  in  a  child  in,  say.  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
examination,  or  10  minutes'  examination?—!  think 
I  could  do  that  and  give  a  description  of  him  too, 
after  looking  at  the  group  of  cases  that  have  been 
described  as  deficient. 

922.  In  what  time,  may  I  ask,  can  yoa  do  that  ?— It 
does,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  about  10  minutes :  that 
is  the  time  I  allow  in  consultations  which  I  have  held 
in  various  parts  of  London  to  give  an  account  of  feeble- 
minded children  present.  I  take  on  an  average  six  an 
hour. 

923.  And  you  think  that  you  can  diagnose  any  case 
in  10  minutes  ?— Yes,  about  that  on  the  average,  I 
think. 

924.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Can  you  tell  me  how  the  curri- 
culum of  a  school  for  special  children  should  differ 
from  the  curriculum  of  an  ordinary  school  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  can  tell  you  that. 

925.  You  have  not  paid  attention  to  that? — I  have 
not  been  into  the  special  classes  for  instruction  in 
London. 

926.  You  would  believe,  I  suppose,  that  manual 
worlf,  or  a  good  deal  of  it,  is  a  good  thing  for  many  of 
these  defective  children  ? — Some  manual  work  must  be 
useful  for  them. 

927.  Such  as  kindergarten  work  ? — Some  kinder- 
garten work. 

928.  There  is  only  one  more  question  that  I  want  to 
ask  you  :  could  you  formulate  any  legal  definition  of  a 
feeble-minded  child  ?— I  do  not  think  I  could  frame  a 
legal  definition.  I  have  often  tried.  I  think  that  any 
attempt  you  make  at  description  cannot  really  define  a 
child.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  definition  possible  j 
I  think  you  can  only  state  your  opinion  both  as  to  the 
account  of  its  mental  status  and  facts  seen.  I  cannot 
help  you  further. 

929.  Then  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  age  of  com- 
pulsory attendance  at  school  being  raised  from  14  to  16, 
what  might  liappen  would  be  this  :  say  in  the  case  of 
London,  Dr.  Smith  would  say,  I  think  so-and-so  is  a 
feeble-minded  child  and  ought  to  be  kept  at  school  till 
16  years  of  age.  The  parents  of  the  child  would,  no 
doubt,  find  some  other  medical  man  who  would  say,  I 
do  not  think  so-and-so  is  feeble-minded  at  all.  Would 
not  ii  prosecution  under  such  circumstances  break 
down?— I  should  think  so.  but  I  should  think  that 
whoever  was  the  authority  would  be  advised  by 
Dr.  Smith.  That  raises  a  point  that  I  have  raised  this 
afternoon— the  description  of  facts  seen.  The  question 
is  whether  these  two  gentlemen  cannot  agree  upon  the 
facts  seen.  If  they  cannot,  no  doubt  there  will  be 
diflerences  of  opinion. 

930.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  school  attendance 
authority  would  agree  with  Dr.  Smith,  and  would  be 
right  in  doing  so ;  but  in  the  last  resort  the  matter 
has  to  rest  with  either  a  magistrate  or  a  bench  of 
magistrates  ? — Yes,  and  they  would  go  according  to  the 
weight  of  evidence,  as  they  do  in  cases  of  insanity  in 
legal  cases. 

931.  Would  you  get  a  conviction,  practically  ?  I 

think  not. 

932.  Then,  I  think,  it  would  be  impossible  to  raise 
the  age  of  compulsion  ? — I  think  you  would  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  carrying  it  out.   My  great 
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argument  is  that  jon  should  allo-w  the  parent,  if  he 
demands  it,  to  have  his  child  kept  in  school,  and  you 
should  require  the  authority  to  keep  his  child  in  and 
not  dismiss  it  till  16  years  of  age.  What  I  say  is  that 
the  classes  should  be  open  to  16  years  of  ago.  There 
would  be  great  diiBculty  in  making  compulsion  as  you 
suggest. 

933.  {Dr.  Smith.)  I  suppose  you  will  admit  that  the 
education  of  children  depends  very  much  upon  their 
environment — their  surroundings? — Oh  yes,  it  is  part 
of  their  education. 

934.  And  a  very  important  part  ?— A  very  important 
part. 

985.  You  cannot,  in  fact,  over-estimate  the  import- 
ance of  environment,  can  you? — Yes,  you  can  over- 
estimate it,  I  think.  I  think  it  is  a  very  important  part. 

936.  Now,  you  have  told  us  that  your  experience  as 
physician  to  the  London  Hospital  is  that  there  are  a 
large  number  of  children  who  are  refused  admission 
to  school  mainly  on  the  ground  that  they  are  backward 
or  mentally  feeble,  and  that  the  schools  are  not 
desirous  of  having  them  ? — 'Ihe  schools  say  they  cannot 
have  them — that  is  what  I  am  told. 

937.  Cannot  have  them? — Yes,  they  will  not  have 
them. 

938.  Do  you  know  whether  tliat  opinion  is  confirmed 
by  any  other  physician  to  any  hospital,  especially  a 
physician  to  a  children's  hospital  ? — I  do  not  know  that 
I  can  quote  anything  that  they  have  written  on  the 
matter. 

939.  I  do  not  know  it  myself,  but  you  have  spoken 
upon  it  so  strongly  that  I  should  have  thought  such  an 
important  fact  as  that  would  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  physicians  to  children's  hospitals  especially 
and  to  some  of  those  of  the  other  large  hospitals  ? — I 
cannot  prove  whether  it  has  or  has  not  come  under 
their  notice  ;  they  have  not  written  on  the  subject 
to  my  knowledge. 

940.  You  do  not  know  of  any  writing  or  record  which 
will  bear  that  out  from  any  one  source  ? — I  do  not. 

941.  In  speaking  of  your  work  you  have  frequently 
used  the  term  "we"  and  spoken  of  "  our  work.''  I 
take  it  that  you  tise  that  word  rather  in  an  editorial 
sense.  Nobody  has  been  associated  with  you  in  this 
work,  I  think  ? — Certainly,  I  have  since  1888  worked 
with  a  committee ;  the  names  are  on  the  table  in  the 
copies  of  the  report. 

942.  Yes,  I  know,  of  course,  of  the  committee,  but 
these  actual  observations  of  this  actual  work  have  been 
made  by  yourself  ? — It  was  done  by  myself  in  conjunc- 
tion with  other  medical  men  who  were  present  on  many 
occasions.  If  you  would  like  the  names  I  will  mention 
them. 

943.  I  do  not  think  you  need  do  that,  for  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  going  with  you  myself.  What  I  mean 
is  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these  observations  and 
this  work  is  practically  your  own? — I  have  been 
engaged  in  it  ever  since  1888,  and  for  a  good  many 
yeai's  before. 

944.  I  wanted  to  clear  up  any  doubt  which  might 
exist  about  the  use  of  that  word  "'  we."  You  also  said 
that  one  of  these  reports  was  presented  to  the  Local 
Government  Board.  I  suppose  it  was  sent  by  the 
committee  to  the  Local  Government  Board  for  their 
information  ? — No,  excuse  me ;  it  was  sent  by  the 
request  of  the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  and  forwarded  to  him  by  the  Council  of  the 
British  Medical  Association. 

94.5.  There  has  been  no  actual  work  done  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  in  this  respect,  has 
there  ? — There  has  been  no  actual  work  done  on  their 
commission  and  their  payment.  They  have  used  our 
results  largely,  but  they  have  not  given  any  commission 
for  the  work  to  be  done. 

946.  Then,  so  far  as  18,000  of  your  observations  are 
concerned,  those  have  been  confined  to  what  I  might 
call  the  physical  side  ;  I  mean  your  own  personal 
observations  ? — Of  course  an  observation  is  a  physical 
observation  of  things  seen. 

947.  We  are  not  all  medical  men,  and  we  have  been 
using  the  terms  "  physical  signs"  and  "  mental  signs," 
and  it  is  in  that  sense  I  meant  the  words  "  physical 
sign "  ;  that  so  far  as  18,000  of  these  cases  are  con- 
cerned, your  observationo  were  confined  to  what  I 
may  call  the  physical  side ;  you  contenting  yourself 
■with   the  mental  evidence  from   the  report  of  the 


teacher? — The  mental  evidence  was  taken  from  the  jijj.  p 

report  of  the  teacher  in  almost  all  cases  without  other  Wnmer  M.D. 

means.  F.li.'c.P. 

948.  ^Tou  have  made  no  inquiry  into  that  side  of  the   

question  yourself  ?— We  did  not  speak  to  these  children  12  Feb.  1897. 

to  question  them  as  to  their  mental  powers.    We  were  

not  allowed  to  qo  so. 

949.  You  did  not  yourself  inquire  into  the  mental 
condition  of  these  18,000  children  ? — 1  inquired,  inas- 
mucii  as  I  spoke  to  the  teachers  about  it.  I  did  not 
make  a  mental  examination  of  the  children  except  in  a 
few  cases ;  we  Avere  not  allowed  to  do  so.  I  do  not 
admit  that  there  was  no  mental  examination  made 
because  the  teacher  was  accepted  as  a  witness  upon  the 
question. 

950.  My  point  is  that  you  made  no  personal  examina- 
tion into  the  mental  capacity  of  these  18,000  children  ; 
you  contented  yourself  with  the  evidence  afibrded  by 
the  teachers  ? — The  mental  account  was  the  evidence 
afforded  by  the  teachers, 

951.  As  regards  these  signs,  I  want  to  get  at  the 
value  we  must  give  to  them — these  signs  which  you 
have  spoken  of  at  great  length,  you  may  have  several 
of  them  present  or  one  of  them  present,  and  yet  they 
may  not  be  indicative  of  a  mentally  feeble  child,  is  not 
that  so  ? — Certainly,  in  anjndividual  child. 

952.  Therefore  it  would  not  be  wise,  would  it,  to 
advise  reliance  upon  them  alone  ? — When  you  say 
reliance,  I  must  be  careful  as  to  phrases. 

953.  It  would  not  be  wise  to  adAise  reliance  upon 
these  physical  signs  alone  as  a  justification  for  admission 
into  a  class  for  defective  children  ? — I  should  imagine 
that  nobody  ever  proposed  to  take  a  child  into  a  special 
class  unless  the  child  had  been  found  by  somebody  t  •. 
be  exceedingly  dull.  The  question  would  never  be 
raised,  I  take  it. 

954.  Do  you  not  quite  understand  what  I  mean  ? — I 
do  not  think  your  point  is  one  that  has  been  taken  ;  I 
think  it  contradicts  itself. 

955.  [Cluibrman.)  What  you  said  was  that  you 
observed  these  signs,  but  they  had  to  be  confirmed  by 
the  history  that  the  teacher  gave^you '? — That  was  not 
Dr.  Smiths  question.  I  should  take  a  double  "report, 
that  is  what  1  said. 

956.  (Dr.  Smitli.)  I  may  be  wrong,  but  I  am  inclined 
to  attach  very  great  value  to  these  mental  signs  ?— 
Pardon  me,  mental  signs  or  nerve  signs,  do  you  mean. 

957.  Which  do  you  call  the  nerve  signs? — The  signs 
that  I  have  given  a  quotation  of,  which  are  enumerated 
from  43  to  67. 

958.  I  mean  by  mental  signs  those  which  you  say 
you  have  accepted  upon  the  evidence  of  the  teachers  ? 
— They  do  not  give  mental  signs  in  their  descriptions 
gensrally. 

959.  What  descrijDtions  do  they  give  ? — All  sorts  of 
things.  Sometimes  the  teacher  says,  this  child  is  dull ; 
sometimes,  this  child  is  idiotic ;  sometimes  they  say, 
this  child  is  bright  in  l  eading  but  bad  in  arithmetic  ; 
sometimes  they  say,  this  child  is  good  at  sums",but  bad 
in  mental  arithmetic ;  sometimes  they  say,  he  is  a  dull 
child  but  a  very  good  one.  One  gets  whatever  in- 
formation one  can. 

960.  I  will  take  one  thing  that  you  mention.  A 
teacher  says  "  this  child  is  idiotic,"  do  you  accept  that  ? 
— I  should  put  it  down  as  dull ;  I  should  not  say  idiotic 
unless  I  found  signs  of  idiocy,  certainly  not. 

961.  {Chairman.)  What  the  teacher  means  is  mental 
incapacity,  I  take  it  ? — That  is  the  sense  in  which  they 
use  the  term ;  they  do  not  mean  that  ,  the  child  is 
an  idiot. 

962.  {Dr.  Smith.)  Then  I  will  leave  that  point.  Now, 
as  regards  these  special  classes,  at  the  present  time 
these  classes  are  not  a  department  of  a  school  in  the 
sense  of  the  infant's  department  or  the  girls'  depai-t. 
ment  or  the  boys'  department  ? — No,  I  understand. 

963.  And  one  is  apt  to  think  that  any  child  who  does 
not  succeed  in  any  way  in  any  one  of  these  dejjart- 
ments  should  be  sent  into  one  of  these  special  classes. 
You  would  admit  some  classification  in  these  classes 
then  ? — I  should  first  of  all  put  down,  as  a  means  ot 
dealing  with  a  child  who  is  much  more  dull  than  his 
confreres,  the  question  whether  he  should  or  should  not 
be  placed  in  Standard  0  if  there  is  one  in  the  school ; 
secondly,  whether  he  cannot  be  dealt  vnth.  in  the 
infant  department  in  Standard  I.,  even  if  lie  i.';  above 
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Mr.  F.       the  age  of  seven,  before  I  should  consider  the  question 
Warnti\M.D.,  of  putting  him  in  a  class  of  defectives  simply  because 
F.R.C.F.      he  is  lull  and  learns  with  difficulty. 

12  Feb.  1'597.       ^^4.  That  you  would  not  advise  ? — Not  as  a  first  step, 

,   unless  I  was  sure  that  he  was  defective;  I  should  not 

put  him  in  a  class  of  defectives  unless  I  saw  signs 
proving  to  me  that  he  was  defective. 

9fi5.  But  if  he  learnt  with  difficulty,  you  woidd  not 
necessarily  put  him  into  one  of  these  classes  ? — 
Certainly  not,  myself;  but  T  have  not  had  any 
communication  with  the  managers  of  those  classes.  I 
take  it  that  whoever  has  to  do  with  the  discrimination, 
takes  the  tone  of  the  class  of  the  child,  of  course,  from 
the  managers. 

966.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  committees  of 
management  of  these  schools  ? — Not  of  these  defective 
classes. 

967.  What  you  have  advised,  so  far  as  I  understand, 
is  thai  the  ultimate  admission  to  these  classes  should 
rest  with  the  committee  of  management  ? — I  shoiald 
think  so,  and  I  should  think  that  a  lay  authority  of 
some  sort  would  be  much  better. 

968.  To  decide  upon  whether  the  child  should  be 
admitted  to  such  special  class  P — I  should  think  so. 

969.  And  yoa  would  think  that  it  would  be  sufficient 
to  put  before  them  a  report  from  the  teacher  and  the 
report  from  some  medical  examiner  ? — Yes,  I  should 
have  thought  it  was  much  pleasanter  for  the  two 
authorities,  both  the  teacher  and  the  doctor. 

970.  Who  do  you  mean  by  the  teacher — the  teacher 
under  whose  care  the  child  had  been  ?  —  I  should 
suppose  that  if  the  report  comes  from  a  certain  school, 
it  goes  through  the  hands  and  bears  the  signature  of 
the  head  teacher  of  that  department.    I  suppose  so. 

971.  That,  as  Mr.  Pooley  h^s  suggested,  is  assuming 
that  these  children  in  every  case  passed  through  the 
elementary  schools  ?  —  Yes,  I  see  your  point;  I  grant 
that.  Then  I  think,  there  being  no  teacher  in  the  case, 
it  must  fall  upon  the  doctoj"  or  some  officer  connected 
with  those  schools,  who  is  an  educationist,  to  make  the 
mental  examination,  instead  of  the  teacher.  The  mental 
report  might  be  filled  up  either  by  the  doctor,  of 
course,  or  by  some  officer  (such  as  the  superintendent 
of  the  classes)  who  is  an  educationist. 

972.  You  can  see  that  there  might  be  a  collision  in 
the  matter  of  management,  in  a  question  of  this  sort,  if 
you  had  several  aiithorities  dealing  with  it.  Naturally, 
the  parent  will  give  you  valuable  information,  and  the 
teacher  will  also  give  you  valuable  information  ;  but 
should  it  not  be  the  diity  of  some  one  person  to  deal 
with  this  evidence  thoroughly  and  exhaustively,  and 
bring  his  judgment  to  bear  upon  each  individual 
case  ?— I  incline  to  think  that  the  best  thing  is  to  do  as 
is  done  in  a  court  of  law,  bring  your  evidence,  and  let  a 
neutral  party  decide. 

973.  That  is,  assuming  that  the  judge  is  a  qualified 
person  to  exercise  a  judgment  ? — He  can  decide  upon 
evidence.  I  do  not  think  they  are  capable  of  collecting 
evidence,  but  they  are  surely  capable  of  deciding  upon 
evidence. 

974.  If  you  do  not  know  the  construction  of 
committees  of  management,  I  think  we  need  not 
pursue  that  ?— I  cannot  tell  you  what  committees  of 
management  are  like. 

975.  That  alters  the  whole  case.  Now  you  draw  a 
distinction  between  an  imbecile  child,  a  hand  fide 
imbecile  child,  and  a  child  who  is  backward  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  been  speaking  of  in  learning.  Do 
you  think  it  is  a  desirable  thing  for  him  to  associate 
in  a  class  of  children  with  imbeciles  in  that  way  ?— 
I  have  seen  imbeciles,  to  my  thinking,  very  kindly 
and  carefully,  and  even  usefully,  placed  in  public 
elementary  day  schools,  and  I  have  felt  that  there 
was  no  reason  whatever  Jo  suppose  that  any  benefit 
would  follow  from  those  particular  cases  being  moved 
out  (they  were  particular  cases) ;  it  did  not  do  any  harm, 
and  there  was  strength  enough  in  the  teaching  power 
to  prevent  their  being  teased,  hurt,  or  disrespected. 
Imbecile  cases  differ,  of  course,  immensely. 

976.  Of  course  the  question  of  deciding  whether  a 
child  is  backward,  in  a  sense  whcih  would  justify  its 
admission  into  a  special  class,  requires  experience  F — It 
requires,  I  should  think,  the  experience  of  the  teacher 
mainly. 

977.  How  do  you  mean  ?  —In  the  case  of  a  child  who 
is  backward  in  his  learning,  I  think  it  is  probable  that 


the  teacher  would  be  able  to  decide  as  well  as  an  expert 
in  mental  science  as  to  whether  the  child  is  backward 
for  its  social  class  or  not. 

978.  Then  would  you  advise  that  admission  to  these 
classes  should  be  left  to  the  teacher? — I  have  said 
already  that  I  would  leave  it  to  some  lay  authority  to 
act  upon  the  evidence  derived  from  the  teaching 
profession  and  an  expert  from  the  medical  profession. 
I  should  leave  the  authority  to  decide  finally  to  such  a 
body. 

979.  Would  you  mind  telling  us  what  is  the  technical 
instruction  which  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  teachers 
should  have  in  these  special  classes  ?  —  There  are  two 
great  points,  I  think ;  first  of  all,  in  observing  children, 
and  in  being  able  to  see  for  themselves,  and  in  being 
able  to  describe,  some  of  the  conditions  of  defect,  so 
that  they  may  have  an  idea  how  to  set  about  the 
difficult  task  of  dealing  with  the  individual  child  ;  and 
then,  again,  I  think  they  should  understand  more  than 
most  of  them  do  the  adapting  of  physical  exercises 
which  are  one  of  the  great  means  of  getting  a  child's 
brain  into  something  like  good  order  for  the  processes 
of  mental  training. 

980.  But  I  am  assuming  now  a  class  of  the  size  that 
you  advise  the  Committee — 15, — and  that  there  is  one 
teacher  to  this  class.  What  is  the  technical  training 
that  that  one  teacher  wants  H — I  have  had  abundance  to 
do  with  these  children  and  their  training,  but  not  -with 
your  classes  of  special  instruction  in  London,  for  the 
special  reason  that  I  kept  out  of  them  because  I  was  not 
asked  to  go  into  them. 

981.  Then  it  is  not  from  actual  experience  that  you 
suggest  it  F — Certainly  it  is.  I  have  had  a  large  experience 
in  conducting  the  training  of  feeble-minded  children ; 
biit  it  does  not  happen  to  have  been  acquired  from  the 
special  classes  of  the  London  School  Board.  I  have 
said  already,  I  think,  that  among  the  points  which  I 
think  would  help  teachers  greatly  in  training  for  the 
purpose  of  undertaking  the  very  difficult  work  of 
training  these  children  who  are  mentally  feeble,  should 
be  a  knowledge  how  to  describe  a  child  that  they  have 
to  deal  with,  so  as  to  be  able  to  see  what  are  the  points 
that  shall  be  dealt  with  in  its  bad  action  as  it  comes  to 
me.  I  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  experience 
about  that. 

982.  {Chairman.)  It  is  the  wish  of  the  Committee 
that  we  should  have  some  idea  as  to  what  the  technical 
training  of  the  teachers  should  be. — The  first  point  is 
that  I  would  have  them  trained  in  the  observation  and 
description  of  children,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to 
recognise  and  describe  what  the  points  are  that  can  be 
seen  in  a  child,  indicating  the  disorderly  actioii  of  its 
brain  ;  secondly,  I  should  wish  that  they  should  have 
knowledge  imparted  to  them  of  the  best  means  of 
dealing  with  those  conditions  of  disorderly  action,  one 
by  one,  for  their  removal.  That  this  is  desired  by  many 
teachers  1  have  evidence.  I  have,  been  asked  by  a 
good  many  of  them  to  take  some  part  in  providing  it. 

983.  Does  that  comprise  the  whole  of  the  technical 
training  that  you  advise  for  them  ? — No. 

984.  Perhaps  you  will  go  on,  and  state  the  points  as 
briefly  as  you  can. — I  think  there  are  other  points  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  how  to  observe  children  Avith 
accuracy  enables  a  teacher  to  get  an  explanation  of 
certain  mental  faults  in  the  child,  and  the  means 
of  correcting  them.  I  have  also  said  ah'eady  that  it  is 
important  in  training  to  avoid  conditions  of  fatigue  ; 
but  it  is  useless  to  say  that  to  the  teachers  unless  they 
are  ready  and  apt  to  observe,  and  know  what  to  observe, 
as  first  indications  of  fatigue  coming  on.  They  might 
have  as  much  more  training  as  you  like.  I  should  wish 
to  add  that  several  books  have  been  written  upon  the 
matter,  of  which  I  hand  in  a  list  to  you  with  pleasure. 
To  run  through  all  the  points  would  take  a  long  time. 

985.  {Dr.  Smith.)  I  am  quite  content  with  that 
answer. — It  has  been  made  a  very  definite  instruction 
to  teachers,  for  instance,  in  Cambridge  University  and 
in  other  places. 

986.  (Dr.  Shutilewortli.)  I  have  already  had  an 
opportunity  of  asking  you  a  good  many  questions ;  but 
I  think  there  is  one  more  that  I  should  like  to  ask.  We 
have  been  talking  about  the  training  of  teachers.  May 
I  ask  about  the  training  of  the  expert  ?  Do  you  consider 
that  any  medical  man,  by  virtue  of  his  medical  training, 
is  qualified  to  form  an  opinion  on  the  points  referring 
to  feeble-mindedness  ?  —  If  I  may  be  allowed,  I  would 
say,  first  of  all,  that  that  question  has  been  gone  into 
very  fully  in  that  report  of  the  Home  Office.    It  is  a 
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delicate  subject  to  say  who  are  qualified  in  our 
profession  to  do  certain  work.  Secondly,  1  would  say 
that  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  medical 
technical  points,  which  become  of  great  importance  m 
the  care  of  these  children,  for  many  children  have  been 
brouo-ht  to  me  at  the  hospital  and  at  these  consultations 
of  the  Cbarity  Organisation  Society  as  feeble  mmded 
in  whom  the  main  condition  was  a  condition  of  deafness 
and  disease  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  interfering  with 
their  hearing  ;  and  this,  especially  when  combined  with 
defect  of  sight,  as  is  not  at  all  uncommon,  leads  to  very 
great  ditSculty  in  acquiring  any  education.  In  proof  of 
thit  point,  I  should  like  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  down 
at  Poplar  there  were  several  cases  brought  to  me,  that 
I  should  see  them  unofficially,  from  a  little  school 
connected,  I  believe,  with  the  Settlement  for  Women 
Workers  at  Canning  Town.  They  brought,  if  I 
remember,  eight  children,  and  as  regards  those,  I  have 
here  a  letter  which  I  received  this  morning  concerning 
four  out  of  the  eight.  They  were  all  brought  to  me  as 
feeble-minded  children,  and  had  to  be  referred  to  the 
hospital  on  that  very  point,  and  I  found  that  four 
out  of  those  eight  children  all  had  naso-pharyngeal 
obstruction,  which  is  a  very  important  point,  as  well  as 
eyesight,  of  technical  medical  importance  in  connexion 
with  reporting  upon  these  children.  Of  course  there 
are  other  poiats  of  equal  importance. 

987.  That  is  an  instance,  of  course  ;  but  the  idea  that 
was  running  through  my  mind  Avhen  I  put  the  question 
was  this  :  ought  a  school  board  to  be  satisfied  with 
any  ordinary  medical  adviser  as  to  these  points,  that 
is  to  say,  any  ordinary  medical  practitioner,  (I  should 
say),  or  ought  they  to  have  someone  with  special 
qualification  to  advise  them  ?— I  think  that  there  is  no 
more  difficult  and  responsible  piece  of  medical  profes- 
sional work  than  giving  a  mental  report  upon  any 
patient,  child,  or  client,  and  that  it  is  a  matter  that 
requires  the  highest  skill  that  can  be  brought  to  bear 
upon  it,  and  considerable  technical  knowledge. 

988.  And  certain  special  experience  ?— That  is 
included  in  technical  knowledge. 

989.  There  is  only  one  other  question  I  should  like  to 
ask  you,  and  that  is,  is  there  not  a  certain  difficulty  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  a  child's  condition  of  feeble- 
mindedness or  otherwise,  simply  from  observing  the 
external  signs  without  having  an  opportunity  of  asking 
the  child  questions  ?  What  I  mean  is,  would  it  not  be 
an  advantage  to  judge  from  the  child's  response 
whether  quick  or  slow  (not  to  say  the  character  of  his 
answers)  as  confirmatory,  or  otherwise,  of  wiiat  has  been 
observed  from  external  signs?— As  I  said  before,  I 
would  use  the  two  methods  of  examination  and  reports 
the  record  of  signs  seen,  and  also  a  mental  examination 
of  course.  Before  I  gave  my  signature  to  any  paper 
stating  that  a  child  was  mentally  deficient,  I  should 
certainly  make  some  mental  examination  of  the  case 
myself. 

990.  You  would  not  take  it  at  second-hand? — No. 
And  so  with  regard  to  our  report,  although  the  rule  that 
we  made  on  going  to  a  school  was  that  we  were  not 
going  to  talk  to  the  children  in  any  particular  case 
where  the  child  was  obviously  feeble-minded,  or  the 
teacher  thought  the  child  was  feeble-minded,  one  put 
aside  the  rule  and  did  make  a  mental  examination.  _  A 
mental  examination  must  be  made  as  well  as  observation 
of  the  physical  signs  ;  the  two  should  run  concurrently. 

991.  {Cltairman.)  There  is  one  question  I  want  to  put 
to  you  about  the  employment  of  women  ? — As  teachers, 
do  you  mean  P 

i  992.  In  all  capacities.  First  of  all  to  visit  the  homes. 
Would  not  a  woman  be  more  acceptable  to  visit  the 
homes  than  a  man  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  any 
special  knowledge  of  that,  except  my  own  imagination  ; 
I  do  not  ivQow. 

993.  Which  do  you  think  is  the  mere  likely  to  get  a 
history  of  the  case  ? — I  think  that  a  woman  would  be 
more  likely  to  get  it  out  of  them  if  she  was  clever. 


them.  Here  and  there  in  jjiivate  practice  I  i.ave  dull 
lads  up  to  17  and  18  years  of  age,  under  women  teachers. 

995.  And,  as  superintendent  of  the  system  which  do 
you  think  would  be  better,  a  woman  or  a  man  ? — I  have 
no  experience. 

996.  And,  as  a  medical  adviser,  which  do  you  think 
would  be  better,  a  woman  or  a  man  ? — It  is  rather 
difficult  to  say.  It  so  happens  that  I  have  hai  1  a  good 
many  lady  doctors  come  to  these  consultations  here  and 
there,  and  I  am  rather  inclined  to  think  that  the  men 
know  the  most  on  mental  matters. 

997.  (Mr.  Newton.)  In  the  case  of  defective  cliilda-en 
ovei:  14  years  of  age,  would  you  teach  the  boys  and 
girls  in  the  same  school,  or  would  you  separate  them  ? — 
That  question  has  been  considered  Ijefore,  and  I  adopt 
the  answer  which  has  been  officially  accepted  elsewhere  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  they  may  be  certainly  taught  together 
up  to  12  years  of  age,  even  in  resident  schools.  For  day 
schools,  I  take  it,  there  can  be  no  real  difficulty,  except 
in  special  instances,  up  to  14,  and  I  would  not  wish  to 
make  a  law  against  it.  Beyond  14,  I  do  not  know, 
really. 

998.  (Cltairman.)  Is  there  anything  further  that  you 
wish  to  bring  before  the  Committee  ? — There  is  one 
point  that  I  distinctly  wish  to  mention.  In  your 
syllabus  you  refer  to  another  report,  a  rej^ort  of  the 
Local  Government  Board ;  you  rtfer  to  page  78, 
and  there  are  a  few  points  in  that  report  in  which 
recommendations  have  my  name  attached  to  them  with 
reference  to  the  evidence,  but  with  regard  to  which  I 
desire  to  take  this  opportunity  of  sa\ing  that  the 
recommendations  there  made  are  not  in  accordance 
with  my  views,  or  with  the  evidence  that  I  gave  upon 
them,  and  I  think  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  distinctly 
state  that  at  this  table.  I  refer  to  the  iieport  of  the 
Local  Governmeot  Board  on  Poor  Children.  Referring 
to  page  78,  the  first  point  is  that  a  question  is  put  as  to 
the  number  of  children  in  the  Mile  End  schools.  There 
the  question  that  was  asked  of  me  has  been  inserted  in 
place  ot  the  answer. 

999.  Does  it  make  sense  .? — That  is  for  the  gentleman 
who  asked  the  question  to  decicle  ;  but  these  questions 
have  led  to  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  The  question 
Avas :  "At  the  Mile  End  schools  you  arrived  at  the 
"  conclusion  that  47  out  of  359  children  needed  special 
"  training,  on  account  of  mental  defect  ?  " 

1000.  What  do  you  object  to  in  that  paragraph  ? — • 
That  they  have  put  the  question  in  the  report,  instead 
of  the  answer.  The  figures  are  totally  wrong.  It  is  a 
clerical  error. 

1001.  What  is  the  next  point  ?  —  Then  comes  the 
question  of  the  difficult}-  of  dealing  with  children  and 
of  boarding-out  these  feeble-minded  children  who  are 
attending  public  elementary  day  schools  ;  that  is  on 
page  80. 

1002.  You  do  not  wish  to  be  responsible  for  that  ? — 
I  had  no  evidence  at  all  that  children  were  boarded  out 
and  attended  public  elementary  schools,  and  I  certainly 
gave  no  evidence  that  they  should  be.  The  point  of  my 
evidence  is  that  the  worst  thing  that  you  can  do  for  a 
child  that  has  any  defect  is  to  board  him  out.  Those 
are  the  children  that  pre-eminently  require  care  and 
attention,  all  the  more  because  they  are  mentally 
feeble. 

1003.  You  do  not  agree  with  that  recommendation.  Is 
there  anything  else  ?— I  hen  I  am  reported  to  have  said 
that  I  had  had  some  experience  of  the  beneficial  results 
of  placing  these  children  in  families.  I  have  to  point 
out  that  I  was  asked  that  question  with  reference  to  my 
private  practice.  I  have  found  in  my  private  practice 
great  benefit  in  placing  feeble-minded  children  where 
there  can  be  a  lady  to  look  after  them,  and  a  governess 
under  her,  so  that  the  child  can  be  taught  during  a 
certain  number  of  hours  every  day.  But  to  say  that  that 
is  applicable  in  cottage  homes  is  a  thing  that  I  cannot 
agree  with  at  all. 

-Those,  I  think,  are  the 


Mr.  F. 
Warii(i\M.D; 
F.R.C.P. 
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994.  Which  do  you  think  makes  the  better  teacher  for        1004.  Is  there  anything  else  ?- 
]joy3  in  a  school  ? — I  think  that  women  deal  better  with     princixsal  points. 

The  witness  withdrew. 

Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 

NoTi), — The  report  on  100,000  children,  referred  to  in  the  evidence  of  this  witness,  is  jmhlished  hy  the  Parhes 
Museum,  Margaret  Street,  W.,  tmder  the  title  of Report  on  the  Soientific  Study  of  the  Mental  and  Physical 
Condition,  of  Childhood :  vnth  particLolar  reference  to  Children  of  Defective  (Joastitution    and  ivith  recommendaiions 
as  to  Education  and  TraAninrj." 
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Wednesday,  ITtli  February  1897. 


Present  : 

The  Bev.  T.  W.  SHARPE,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY.  j        Dr.  W.  E.  Smith. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton.  1        Mrs.  Bubgwin. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttlewokth,  |        Miss  Townsend. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Oeange,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Mr.  Feakk  Drew  Haekis,  M.B., 
F.  D.  Harr  is, 

MB.,  D.P.H.  1005.  [Ghamnan.)  Yon  are  Assistant  Medical  Officer 

  under  the  School  Board  for  London  ? — xcs,  temporary 

17  Feb.  1897.  Assistant  Jtedical  Officer. 

1006.  And  you  hold  that  office  chiefly  for  the  purpose 
of  deciding  which  children  are  more  suitable  for  a 
special  class,  and  which  should  be  relegated  to  the 
schools  for  ordinary  children  ? — That  is  largely  my 
work. 

1007.  Are  you  of  opinion  that  suitable  special  classes 
should  be  provided  for  certain  children.'' — Yes,  very 
strongly. 

1008.  For  the  sake  of  the  community,  in  the  first 
instance  ? — Yes. 

1009.  You  mean  for  the  future  benefit  of  the  children, 
that  they  may  not  be  a  burden  upon  the  community 
af terM  ards  ?  — Yes,  that  is  my  principal  reason. 

1010.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  children  themselves  ? — • 
Yes. 

1011.  You  are  aware  that  imbeciles  and  idiots  are 
excluded  from  our  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

10112.  And  we  have  agreed  that  we  cannot  give  an 
exact  definition  of  an  imbecile  or  idiot,  but  that  each 
case  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits  ? — Yes. 

1013.  But  there  may  be  many  children,  may  there 
not,  who  have  been  neglected  when  they  were  young, 
who  have  to  be  individually  examined  P — Yes. 

1014.  And  perhaps  a  year  or  two's  teaching  in  a 
special  class  may  be  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  take 
their  place  afterwards  in  the  ordinary  schools  ? — Quite 
so. 

101 5.  But  there  are  others  who  must  be  kept  in  the 
special  classes  throughout  the  whole  of  their  school 
life  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

1016.  You  have,  of  course,  formed  some  idea  as  to  the 
classes  of  children  who  must  be  left  in  the  special 
classes  for  tho  whole  of  their  school  life.  We  may 
dismiss  for  the  present  those  who  may  be  developed 
before  being  sent  to  the  ordinary  schools.  Can  you  give 
us  some  idea  of  your  classification  of  the  chief  causes  of 
mental  feebleness.     First  of  all,  you  say,  children 

-    suffering  from  low  nutrition  p — Yes,  that  I  think  is  the 
commonest  cause. 

1017.  And  does  that  last  throughout  their  school  life, 
or  does  it  disappear  after  a  certain  time  ? — I  think  that 
it  tends  to  disappear. 

1018.  By  better  feeding  ? — By  better  feeding  and  by 
better  surroundings,  and  by  the  attention  which  they 
get  in  the  special  classes. 

1019.  But  have  you  found  that  many  of  them  have 
improved? — Yes,  I  think  many  of  them  have  improved 
u,  great  deal. 

1020.  And  been  able  to  leave  for  the  other  schools  ? — 
A  very  fair  proporticn  have  left,  I  think. 

1021.  Then  your  second  class  are  exceBsively  neurotic 
children  ? — Yes. 

1022.  Those  will  never  be  sufficiently  cured,  .T 
suppose,  to  go  to  other  schools  ;  they  must  be  retained 
all  their  time  ia  the  classes  ? — No,  I  should  not  like  to 
say  that  at  all.  I  have  found  a  good  many  children 
whom  I  should  put  under  the  class  of  highly  neurotic, 
and  who,  after  two  or  three  years  in  the  special  classes, 
have  been  able  to  return  to  the  ordinary  school. 


D.P.H.,  called  in  and  examined. 

1023.  Then  as  to  strumous  children,  the  third  class, 
that  of  course  develops  at  different  periods  of  their 
child  life.  At  what  period  does  it  affect  them  most ; 
generally  about  the  age  of  14  or  15,  is  it  not  ? — Yes,  I 
believe  somewhere  about  that. 

1024.  And  your  fourth  class  is  that  of  the  epileptic 
children  ? — Yes. 

1025.  Have  you  liad  much  experience  of  those  among 
the  School  Board  classes  F — Not  a  gr*at  deal  ;  I  should 
think  about  three  or  four  cases  in  most  of  tlae  centres 
would  be  about  the  extent  of  it. 

1026.  They  are  cases  ranging  from  very  slight 
epilepsy  p — To  rather  severe  epilepsy. 

1027.  Do  you  recommend  the  case  of  a  very  severe 
epileptic  being  mixed  with  other  children"?  —  The 
practice  that  we  have  generally  adopted  is  to  admit 
them  until  any  cause  is  shown  why  they  should  not  be 
admitted ;  that  is  to  say,  if  they  have  a  severe  fit  in 
school  it  would  be  necessary,  I  think,  to  reconsider  the 
point. 

1028.  For  the  sake  of  the  other  children  — Yes,  but 
until  some  special  arrangements  have  been  made  by 
which  you  can  deal  with  epileptics,  I  have  thought  it 
best  to  always  admit  them  into  the  classes. 

1029.  Have  you  had  any  cases  of  their  doing  harm  to 
the  other  children  ? — No,  I  have  never  met  with  a  case 
at  all.  As  a  rule  the  parents  are  very  careful,  and  are 
often  able  to  keep  the  children  at  home  just  before  the 
fits  are  coming  on.  Then,  of  course,  in  cases  of  minor 
epilepsy,  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  objection  to 
their  being  present. 

1030.  The  fifth  and  sixth  classes  that  you  have  are 
the  paralytic  and  syphilitic  children,  You  have  no 
idea,  I  take  it,  that  either  of  these  can  be  permanently 
improved  so  as  to  go  to  other  classes  ? — I  should  think 
the  paralytic  are  probably  the  most  hopeless.  I  should 
say  that  a  syphilitic  case  might  possibly  improve. 

1031.  Then  there  are  certain  classes  of  physically 
defective  children,  not  mentally  defective,  who  also 
would  benefit  by  being  in  the  special  classes,  either  for 
a  certain  time  or  for  the  whole  of  their  school  life,  such 
as  children  suffering  from  congenital  heart  disease,  or 
spinal  curvature,  or  hip  disease  ? —  Yes,  or  any  other 
form  of  disabling  disease — a  disabling  form  of  crippling, 
for  instance. 

1032.  At  what  age  would  you  admit  these  classes  of 
children  to  special  classes,  supposing  you  considered 
them  fit  subjects  for  those  classes  ? — At  present,  of 
course,  it  is  the  rule  net  to  admit  them  before  the  age 
of  seven  and  until  they  have  had  a  trial  in  the  ordinaiy 
elementary  school. 

1033.  Not  all  these  classes ;  you  mean  these  who  are 
thought  to  be  abnormally  dull  ? — Yes,  I  believe  with  all 
children  who  are  admitted  to  the  special  classes  at  the 
present  time,  none  are  admitted  till  the  age  of  seven, 
unless  under  evidence  of  very  special  circumstances,  of 
course,  or  until  they  have  been  in  tho  ordinary 
elementary  schools. 

1034.  Are  they  excused  by  the  Board  visitors  from 
attendance  at  school  till  the  age  of  seven,  or  is  it  the 
parent's  wish  that  they  should  be  kept  away  p — That  I 
really  could  not  tell  you.  Most  of  them,  by  far  the 
majority,  do  attend  the  infant  school. 
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1035.  They  attend  there  after  the  age  of  seven  ?— Till 
the  age  of  seven. 

1036.  Bnt  the  teachers  have  a  certain  cliRcretion  to 
retain  them  after  the  age  of  seven  if  they  think  iit  ?— 
Yes,  but  it  is  not  a  discretion  which  they  generally 
employ,  I  think. 

1037.  They  are  generally  glad  to  get  rid  of  them,  are 
they  ?— I  think  so. 

1038.  Do  you  consider  the  age  of  seven  too  early  ?— 
I  think  in  many  cases  it  is  ;  I  think  the  age  of  eight 
years  is  preferable. 

1039.  For  Avhat  classes  would  you  suggest  the  age  of 
eight— for  all  or  some  F— A  cripple,  of  course,  should 
not  v\ait,  and  I  doubt  if  it  vi'ould  be  any  good  keeping 
an  epileptic,  paralytic,  or  syphilitic  in ;  but  in  the  other 
cases  I  think  vei^y  often  they  do  make  a  real  advance 
between  the  ages  of  seven  and  eight. 

1040.  Then  you  would  not  introduce  them  as  a  rule 
until  the  age  of  eight,  and  you  would  give  them  a  trial, 
first  of  all,  in  th9  ordinary  schools?— In  the  senior 
departments  of  the  ordinary  schools. 

1041.  How  long  would  you  keep  them  there  ?— From 
three  to  six  months,  I  think. 

1042.  Do  they  get  the  best  teaching  in  the  lowest 
class  of  those  schools  ?— I  could  not  tell  you  that. 

1043.  As  a  rule,  when  they  are  sent  to  you,  do  you  find 
an  intelligant  apprehension  of  their  state,  or  are  they 
merely  sent  down  to  you  as  dull  ?— They  are  generally 
sent  down  to  me  as  dull. 

1044.  There  has  been  no  consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  child  before  it  came  to  you? -Sometimes,  but  it 
is  rather  rare. 

1045.  So  that  the  knowledge  of  tlie  teacher  is 
comparatively  of  little  use  to  you  ?— Comparatively, 
yes. 

1046.  Would  it  be  well  to  submit  some  sort  of  form 
which  should  be  filled  up  before  they  ■^aao  to  you, 
showing  what  care  has  been  taken  of  jAem  in  the 
ordinary  school  ?— A  form  is  filled  up  by  the  teachers 
before  they  are  brought  down  to  us. 

1047.  What  does  it  contain  ?— I  have  brought  it  on 
with  me. 

1048.  If  }  ou  give  it  me  I  will  ask  some  questioiaa  on 
it  ?  Certainly  {handing  in  the  documeni). 

1049.  By  whom  is  the  form  drawn  up  ? — The  form 
was  drawn  up  by  Professor  Smith. 

1050.  And  it  requires  some  knowledge  of  the  mental 
capacity  of  the'  child  in  the  matters  of  observations 
imitation,  attention,  memory,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

1051.  Do  you  find  that  that  is  well  filled  up  as  a  rule  ? 
— No  ;  the  usual  plan  is  to  put  "  Nil  "  opposite  tlae  first 
head  "  ob.servation,"  and  then  put  "  Ditio,  ditto,  ditto, 
ditto  "  down  to  the  end. 

•   1052,  That  is  not  much  use  to  you  ? — Not  very  much 

1053.  Could  you  suggest  a  better  and  shorter  form 
which  should  call  the  attention  of  the  teachers  to  the 
fact  that  they  ought  to  take  notice  of  these  children 
for  the  children's  sake,  and  for  your  guidance  also  p — I 
can  only  suggest  that  when  the  f <  inns  are  sent  out  the 
teachers  should  be  requested  to  fill  them  up  with  great 
care  aod  accuracy  and  also  that  some  indication  should 
be  given  which  would  i  how  you  the  regularity  of  the 
child's  attendance  ..t  school,  and,  secondly,  in  case  of 
absence,  the  reason  of  such  absence. 

1054.  They  are  asked  the  question,  "  Is  the  child 
afi'ectionnte  or  otherwise  F  "  do  they  put  "  Nil "  to 
that?— No,  they  do  not  put  "Nil"  to  that,  they 
generally  put  "Yes,"  or  "  No,"  or  "  Fairly." 

1055.  Because,  of  course,  it  is  understood  that  these 
children  are  very  affectionate  it  properly  treated? — 
Yes. 

1056.  But  you  do  not  find  that  the  teachers  consider 
them  generally  as  affectionate  ?— Not  as  a  rula. 

1057.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  had  proper  atten- 
tion before  t/ney  come  under  your  hand  ? — Too  often  I 
am  afraid  not. 

1058.  And  very  often  do  you  think  that  children  may 
be  sent  down  to  yon  who  never  ought  to  be  sent  dovi'n  P 
— I  should  think  that  quite  one-third  of  the  children 
who  come  down,  should  not  have  been  sent  down. 
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1059.  Do  you  attribute  that  to  want  of  feeling? —  Mr. 
attribute  it  to  the  fact  that  they  are  very  dull,  and  the  F.  D.  Hanis, 
teachers  are  only  too  glad  to  get  rid  of  them  ;  they  are  M.B.,  D.P.IL 
a  drag  on  the  school.   

1060.  Of  course,  where  a  teacher  has  a  very  large  17  leb.  189/. 
class,  perhaps  of  70,  she  cannot  give  much  individual 

attention  to  the  children  ? — Quite  so. 

1061.  Then  you  reject  at  once  about  a  third  when 
they  come  down  to  you.  They  are  selected  by  the. 
teacher,  and  the  medical  officer,  tlie  superintendent, 
and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  inspectors,  attend 
together  to  discuss  the  suitability  of  the  childrei'! 
brought  down  for  these  classes? — Yes- 

10(j2.  Do  you  carry  in  your  head  any  definition  of  a 
child  suitable  to  these  classes? — No,  I  do  not ;  really  I 
think  it  is  impossible  to  define. 

1063.  It  is  a  matter  of  test  ? — Yes. 

1064.  But  you  would  not  say  that  the  examination 
should  be  purely  a  medical  one,  would  yoii? — The 
question  of  admission  should  be  purely  a  medical  one. 

1065.  The  ultimate  voice  should  rest  with  some 
medical  authority  ? — Y'^es. 

1066  But  lie  should  lay  great  stress  upon  the  opinion 
of  the  teachers  so  far  as  it  is  trustworthy,  should  he 
not  ? — It  would  aid  him  in  forming  his  opinion  by  sup- 
plying the  history  of  the  case,  just  as  in  any  case  of 
illness  you  appeal  to  the  friends  for  the  family  and 
personal  history  before  the  illness  came  on. 

1067.  Is  the  opinion  of  the  inspector  at  all  valuable  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

1068.  What  does  he  contribute  to  your  judgment  ? — 
He  tells  you  what  would  naturally  be  expected  from  a 
child  of  that  age  in  the  ordinary  school,  and  in  that 
v/ay  he  is  able  to  heli^  you. 

1069.  If  you  had  any  doubt  of  a  case  would  you  give 
it  a  chance  in  a  special  class? — You  mean  whetlier  I 
think  it  is  an  imbecile  or  not  ? 

1070.  Y'es  ? — Cprtainly  I  should  give  it  a  chance  for 
three  or  six  mouths,  and  see  it  again  on  my  next  visit. 

1071.  What  tests  do  you  apply,  are  they  chiefly  tests 
of  number? — I  usually  try  to  talk  to  the  child,  and  try 
to  get  out  its  power  of  observation  and  its  memory  ;  I 
watch  it  to  see  if  it  has  any  power  of  calculation  ;  I  test 
its  reading,  its  sense  of  colour,  and  sense  of  form,  and  I 
also  keep  a  look  out  for  any  physical  signs  which  I  may 
see. 

1072.  Do  you  test  it  by  a  knowledge  of  the  common 
ol)jects  of  its  home  ? — Yes,  a  gieat  deal. 

1073.  Would  not  that  be  the  most  reliable  test  of  all ; 
the  observation  of  the  common  things  that  it  sees  in 
its  own  home  ? — Yes. 

1074.  Do  you  find  that  they  do  not  readily  talk  with 
you,  that  it  is  difficult  to  engage  them  in  conversation? 
— Not  always.  Very  often  they  are  a  little  frightened 
of  one  at  the  start. 

1075.  Till  you  get  upon  the  right  subject? — Yes. 

1076.  While  they  are  talking,  of  course,  you  observe 
the  physical  signs  ? — Yes. 

1077.  Yfhich  are  the  physical  signs  that  you  rely 
upon  mostly  for  your  final  judgment  ? — Hyiirocepha- 
lic  heads,  of  course,  would  be  important. 

1078.  Do  you  measure  the  heads  for  that  purpose  ? — 
No,  I  have  never  actually  measured  the  heads. 

1079.  You  have  no  record  of  the  abi'Orm.  d  size  of  the' 
heads  ?—  No  ;  microcephalic  heads,  too,  would  be  an 
important  sign. 

1080.  Do  you  notice  also  the  nervous  state  of  the' 
child? — I  watch  for  twitching  of  the  muscles,  and 
examine  the  palate  and  the  teeth,  and  sometimes  test 
their  power  of  grasp,  and  I  see  them  walk.  But  I  lay 
greater  stress  ou  the  mental  signs  than  on  the  physical, 
though  1  think  the  i^hysical  signs  form  a  very  valuable 
aid  to  you. 

1081.  Have  you  tried  to  see  them  in  their  simple  and 
natural  state,  to  far  as  you  can  ? — Yes. 

1082.  It  is  a  combination  of  a  good  many  signs,  rather 
than  on  particular  signs,  that  leads  you  to  a  final 
judgment,  of  course  ?— Yes. 

1083.  When  they  are  admitted  to  the  classes,  after  a 
period  of  three  or  six  months,  you  say,  you  would 
re-examine  them  ? — Only  those  cases  which  I  am 
doabtful  about. 
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Mr.  1084.  Some  you  consign  to  the  classes  for  their  school 

f\  D.  Harris,  time  do  you  ?— No,  I  think  that  the  classes  should  be 
M.B.,  D.P.U.  inspected  periodically  by  a  medical  officer. 

)7Feb~1897       1085.  Each  school  should  be  periodically  inspected 
 1_  .  '    by  a  medical  oiEcer  ? — Yes, 

108G.  I  thought  you  said  not ;  but  you  think  each 
school  should  be  inspected  periodically  by  some  medical 
authority  ? — Yes. 

1087.  And  you  would  hare  the  history  of  the  child 
since  it  was  admitted,  and  a  progress  book  stating  what 
progress  it  had  made  in  each  of  the  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, and  also  in  general  information? — Yes,  I  have 
brought  up  a  book  here  which  is  erapioyed  in  the  special 
classes. 

1088.  Perhaps  you  had  better  pass  it  up  to  show  us 
what  ia  done? — Certainly  {handing  in  the  honk). 

1089.  Are  all  the  pages  the  same  ?-- Yes,  they  are  all 
the  same. 

1090.  The  teacher,  I  see,  is  supposed  to  report  upon 
all  the  subjects  of  instruction,  the  regularity  of  atten- 
dance, and  the  habits  of  the  child,  and  the  moral  sense. 
These  ere  the  chief  heads,  I  think  F — Yes. 

1091.  Is  tliis  book  generally  well  filled  up  ? — That  is 
usually  very  well  filled  up. 

1092.  And  the  family  history  of  the  child,  upon  whom 
does  that  fall,  upon  the  teacher? — It  falls  upon  the 
teacher. 

1093.  And  she  generally  (if  it  is  a  woman)  is  able  to 
get  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  family  history  ? — 
)She  usually  gets  a  very  fair  family  lustory  ;  of  course 
there  are  certain  cases  in  which  she  fails,  bxit  as  a  rule 
she  gets  a  very  fair  family  historj'. 

1094.  The  parents  are  more  likely,  you  tliiuk,  to 
communicate  these  facts  to  a  woman  than  to  a  man  p 
—Yes. 

1095.  Then  would  you  advise  that  the  Board  should 
employ  women  to  visit  the  homes  of  these  cliiklrea? — 
Women  teachers,  do  you  mean. 

1096.  Women  officers,  specially  deputed  to  visit  the 
houses  of  these  children? — Yes,  I  should  say  that  a 
woman  in  that  instance  would  be  better  than  a  man. 

1097.  And  this  report,  you  say,  is  generally  well  filled 
up  !■' — It  is  usually  well  filled  up. 

1098.  And  is  a  great  help  to  you  ? — A  family  history 
affords  a  very  great  heli?. 

1099.  So  that  you  can  form  some  judgment  whether 
the  child  should  be  continued  in  a  special  class  ? — Yes ; 
or  sent  back  to  the  elementary  Echool,  or  sent  to  an 
institution. 

1100.  Having  brought  the  child  in,  and  visited  it 
every  three  or  six  months,  and  recoided  its  progress 
periodically,  how  long  would  you  say,  with  the  better 
class  of  children,  it  would  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
the  special  class  ?— 1  should  think  about  two  years. . 

1101.  If  they  attended  at  eight,  would  you  keep  them 
till  ten  years  of  age? — Yes.  A  good  many  of  the  best 
class  would  go  out  in  a  couple  of  years  time. 

1102.  But  some  of  them,  of  course,  would  never  go 
out? — A  large  proportion  would  take  a  great  deal 
longer  time  than  the  two  years,  and  some  would  never 
go  out  at  all. 

1103.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  recommend  tlie 
retention  of  children  in  such  classes,  supposing  they 
were  never  allowed  to  attend  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  ? — Fourteen  I  should  say ;  as  long  as  they  would 
be  really  well  looked  after  in  the  special  class.  I)  they  aro 
not  fit  at  that  age  to  go  out  into  the  world  I  should  say 
an  institution  would  be  the  best  place  for  them,  because 
there  is  ab^ays  an  objection,  1  think,  to  Jieeping  the 
sexes  mixed  at  the  older  ages,  and  I  think  alter  that 
age  they  want  more  industrial  and  manual  training 
than  they  get  in  the  special  schools. 

1104.  Would  it  not  be  better  that  they  should  stay 
at  their  homes,  and  the  manual  training  should  be 
supplied  at  some  separate  place,  for  the  two  sexes 
separately  ? — That  would  be  a  good  idea. 

1105.  You  would  pj'efer  some  day  institution  at  which 
they  could  attend  for  manual  work? — Provided  the 
home  was  good. 

1106.  And  the  two  sexes  taught  separately  ? — Yes. 

1107.  Some  occupation  suited  to  boys  pml  girls 
respectively  ?-— Yes. 


1108.  Would  you  advise  that  there  should  be  a 
separate  department  for  such  children  with  special 
inspectors  ?— -I  should,  most  certainly. 

1 1 09.  you  have  already  a  medical  officer  who  reports, 
who  has  the  schools  under  a  certain  degree  of  control, 
and  suggests  to  the  teacher  the  way  the  children  should 
be  handled ;  why  would  it  be  necessary  to  have  a 
special  inspector,  a  special  depai-tment? — Because  I 
take  it  tjiat  places  throughout  the  kingdom  will  be 
starting  these  special  classes,  and  unless  you  have 
some  central  authority,  you  would  have  no  uniformity 
in  your  classes,  or  in  the  class  of  children  who  will  be 
admitted, 

1110.  The  Education  Department  has  preferred  to 
place  the  blind  and  deaf  children  under  the  inspectors 
in  the  various  districts,  celieving  that  they  will  get 
more  constant  attention,  as  the  inspector  of  the  district 
can  visit  them  from  time  to  time  in  any  emergency, 
and  help  the  teachers  with  advice.  The  medical  officer 
that  you  suggest  would  be  able  to  pay  only  one  visit 
annually,  perhaps,  v/hereas  the  Education  Department's 
inspector  can  visit  several  times  a  year  ? — I  should 
certainly  let  the  Education  Department's  inspector  go 
on  visiting  the  classes,  but  T  should  let  him  have  the 
benefit  of  a  medical  inspector  to  go  with  him  on  certain 
occasions. 

1111.  On  periodical  inspections?  —  Yes,  periodical 
inspections. 

1112.  But  if  tl  tere  were  a  medical  officer  appointed 
by  each  board  to  visit  these  cases,  would  it  be  necessary 
to  have  a  general  medical  officer  ? — I  certainly  think  so. 

1113.  Would  there  not  be  a  conflict  of  opinion  ? — 
Not  necessarily,  if  proper  tact  is  exercised. 

1114.  But  if  you  have  already  one  competent  adviser, 
why  employ  a  second  ?— 1  think  you  require  to  have 
one  man,  who  shall  be  final,  to  get  uniformity  of  result. 

1115.  You  would  have  a  skilled  body  of  teachers,  and 
a  skilled  medical  officer,  and  an  inspector  Avho  is  skilled 
in  knowing  the  habits  of  ordinary  children  1 — Yes. 

1116.  Would  not  all  those  be  sufficient  precautious 
without  establishing  a  new  central  authority? — It  seems 
somewhat  anomalous  that  there  should  not  be  a  proper 
medical  authority,  a  central  authority,  to  settle  disputed 
points. 

1117.  You  think  disputed  points  would  arise? — I 
think  it  is  quite  possible. 

1118.  Between  whom ;  between  the  medical  autho- 
rities, or  whom  ? — Between  the  medical  authority  and 
possibly  the  inspector. 

1119.  If  thfe  medical  authority  has  the  final  decision, 
I  do  not  see  how  conflict  can  arise  ? 

1120.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  You  have  divided  these  children 
into  classes.    Your  first  is  low  nutrition  ? — Yes. 

1121.  May  that  arise  either  from  insufficient  food  or 
from  physical  causes  which  cannot  be  remedied  by 
food  ? — Certainly. 

1122.  Then  you  have  neurotic  children  ? — Yes.  ' 

1123.  Does  that  correspond,  do  you  think,  with  the 
divisions  which  were  given  us  the  other  day,  those 
which  are  indicated  by  nerve  defects.  I  may  remind 
you  that  Dr.  Warner  and  other  witnesses  have  made 
four  divisions: — (a)  developmental  defects,  {b)  nerve 
cases,  (c)  low  nutrition,  and  {d)  mental  dulness.  May 
we  take  it  that  your  neurotic  cases  ^  correspond  in 
their  physical  signs  v/ith  the  nerve  division  which 
Dr.  Warner  gave  ? — More  or  less,  I  should  say. 

1124.  Then  you  have  got  the  strumous  cases  ? — Yes. 

1125.  And  then  the  epileptic,  paralytic,  and  syphi. 
litic  ? — Yes. 

1126.  May  we  take  it  that  the  strumous,  epileptic, 
paralytic,  and  syphilitic  cases  are  those  in  which  either 
developmental  or  nerve  defects  show  themselves,  so 
that  they  might  be  divided  among  those  two  classes, 
develoi^meutal  or  nerve  ? — Yes. 

1127.  Would  you  say  that  your  division  is  rather 
according  to  the  causes  of  illness,  or  of  weakness,  and 
the  other  division  according  to  the  signs  noted  ? — Yes, 
I  suppose  that  would  be  more  the  case. 

1128.  The  epileptic  cases  would  stand  by  themselves, 
would  they  not  ?— I  suppose  they  would  come  in  under 
the  nerve  defects  again. 

1129.  Or  if  the  epi.epsy  led  to  great  defects  they 
would  come,  of  course,  under  the  other  classes  ? — Yes. 
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1130.  Then  I  want  to  ask  you  why  you  think  that  the 
medical  officer  should  have  the  ultimate  decision  as  to 
the  admission  of  particular  children  to  tliese  special 
classes.  May  I  put  it  shortly,  that  it  is  because,  as  a 
rule,  only  those  children  should  be  admitted  who  have 
some  defects  which  can  be  diagnosed  by  a  doctor? — ■ 
That  is  so  ;  that  is  one  of  the  reasons. 

1131.  A  dull  child  as  a  rule  would  not  be  admitted 
unless  he  had  some  defect  which  can  be  diagnosed  by 
the  medical  man.  Would  you  go  so  far  as  that  ? — 
Yes,  unless  he  has  some  such  defect. 

1132.  Unless  he  has  some  defect  which  a  trained  eye 
can  see?— It  would  probably  reqtiire  a  trained  eye  to 
see  it. 

1133.  I  mean,  that  unless  jou  go  as  far  as  that,  it  is 
not  easy  to  see  why  you  say  that  the  medical  man 
should  have  the  ultimate  decision  P~I  do  not  think 
anyone  who  has  not  had  a  proper  medical  training  can 
properly  diagnose  these  conditions. 

1134.  That  is  tbe  reason  why  you  think  the  ultimate 
decision  should  be  left  to  a  medical  man  ? — Certainly. 

1135.  Then  how  much  weight  should  the  opinion  of 
the  teacher  have  as  to  the  admission  of  a  dull  child  into 
the  special  class  ? — The  opinion  of  the  teacher  would 
be  used  to  aid  the  medical  man  in  forming  his  opinion. 
He  would  give  it  a  good  deal  of  weight,  undoubtedly. 

1136.  Do  you  think  that  the  teacher  and  the  medical 
officer  together  should  have  the  ultimate  voice,  or  the 
medical  officer  by  himself  ? — The  medical  officer  by 
himself. 

1137.  Then  how  about  the  opinion  of  the  inspector. 
Is  it  important  to  have  the  insj^ector  present  ? — It  is 
desirable. 

1138.  The  inspector  Avill  not  know  as  much  about  the 
indi^ddual  children  as  the  teacher,  will  he  ? — No,  that 
is  quite  true;  but  he  would  be  able  to  tell  you,  as  I 
said  before,  the  standard  which  would  be  expected  from 
a  child  at  that  age  in  an  ordinary  school. 

1139.  Will  not  the  teacher  know  that  better  than  the 
inspector  ? — But  you  have  *o  look  upon  this  fact,  that 
the  teacher  is  very  often  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  child. 

1140.  Then  you  think  it  is  useful  that  the  inspector 
should  be  present  ? — I  do. 

1141.  You  say  that  as  medical  officer  you  usually 
talk  to  the  child  and  test  its  power  of  reading,  sense 
of  colour,  and  so  on,  and  observe  physical  signs.  I 
suppose  if  you  had  a  report  from  the  teacher  you  could 
get  all  you  want  as  to  the  child's  dulness,  capacity  for 
reading  and  vvriting,  and  so  on,  belter  than  you  could 
by  examining  it  yourself  ? — No.  1  do  not  think  so,  with 
certainty.  I  do  not  think  the  farms  whicli  the  teachers 
lill  in  are  at  all  to  be  relied  on. 

1142.  But  if  you  have  the  superintendent  present  or  a 
teacher  from  the  school  from  which  the  child  comes  ? 
— You  can  get  a  good  deal  of  information  in  that  way,  of 
coiirse  ;  but  it  is  surely  better  to  test  the  child's  know- 
ledge yourself. 

1143.  If  you  have  sufficient  time  ? — Well,  you  should 
have  sufficient  time. 

1144.  How  long  does  it  take  to  examine  a  child  for 
this  purpose,  do  you  consider? — It  varies  very  much, 
because  with  some  children  you  can  see  at  a  glance 
whether  they  are  fit,  others  requii'e  a  great  deal  of 
examinatio7i.  I  should  think  on  an  average  it  Avonld 
take  about  five  minutes. 

1145.  You  could  do  about  10  or  12  in  an  hour  ? — 
Yes. 

1146.  May  I  ask  whnt  experience  von  have  had  of 
these  special  classes  in  London  ? — I  have  been  visiting 
these  special  classes  now  for  about  18  months.  I  think 
I  have  visited  every  special  class,  and  I  suppose  I  have 
examined  something  like  700  or  800  children. 

1147.  Have  you  had  sufficient  experience,  then,  to 
know  that  a  good  many,  a  large  proportion,  of  children 
from  these  classes  will  be  able  to  return  to  the  ordinary 
elementary  school  in  two  years  ?— I  do  not  think  I  said 
that  they  should  return  to  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools  in  two  years. 

1148.  I  think  you  said  a  good  many  of  the  best  ?— A 
good  many  of  the  best  would  certainly  ;  but  then  the 
best  after  all  are  a  smallish  proportion  of  the  whole. 

1149.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  might  be  ex- 
pected to  return  in  two  years? — No,  I  could  not. 

1150.  That  must  depend,  must  it  not,  very  much 
upon  the  tests  of  admission  ? — Yes. 


1151.  Is  it  easy  to  be  mistaken  in  admitting  children, 

to  admit  those  who  ought  to  have  been  retained  in  the  ^- 

ordinary  elementary  schools  ;  have  you  found  it  so  from  D.P.B. 

your  own  experience  ? — No,  I  have  nob  found  it  so.  ~  ^ 
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1152.  When  you  say  that  the  age  of  14  is  old  enough   .'  ^ 

to  keep  them  to,  do  you  mean  because  the  special 

clarses  under  the  existing  arrangements  are  not  suitable 
for  children  over  14  years  of  age  ? — That  is  so, 

1153.  Supposing  you  get  a  child  who  at  14  years  of 
age  is  not  fit  to  go  back  into  the  ordinary  elementai-y 
school,  is  it  desirable  to  give  him  continued  special 
training  up  to  a  later  period  ?— It  would  depend  upon 
the  child.  I  think  that  is  a  question  whicli  must  be 
judged  in  each  case. 

1154.  The  child,  I  mean,  being  a  defective  child  who 
is  not  fit  to  be  taught  in  an  ordinary  c-ohool  ?  —  The 
question  would  then  depend  upon  this — either  the 
child  must  go  to  an  institution  for  the  rest  of  its  life, 
or  else  it  should  be  trained  for  another  two  yeais  at 
some  mstituiion  such  as  the  Chairman  suggested. 

1155.  I  am  taking  the  feeble-minded  child  (not  the 
idiotic)  who  might  become  wholly  or  partially  self- 
supporting,  and  therefore  need  not  necessarily  go  to  an 
institution  for  the  whole  of  his  life.  Is  it  desirable 
that  such  a  child  should  be  taught  for  a  longer  period  ? 
— I  think  so,  certainly. 

1156..  And  you  said  that  you  think  a  very  satisfactory 
way  of  teaching  him  would  be  to  keep  him  at  home  and 
let  him  have  industrial  training  ? — Provided  that  his 
home  was  a  good  one. 

1157.  Ha\  e  you  an  opinion  as  to  whether  as  a  rule 
it  would  be  better  that  he  should  continue  at  a  day 
school  with  special  instruction  or  be  sent  to  an  insti- 
tution  ;  can  you  say  generally,  or  not  ?— No,  I  could 
not. 

1158.  I  should  like  to  ask  yon  a  question  as  to  this 
medical  inspection  :  Did  I  correctly  understand  you  to 
say  that  there  should  be  a  central  medical  officer  in 
connection  with  the  Education  Department  ?— Yes. 

1159.  Was  that  what  you  meant  by  a  ceni;ral  au- 
thority ? — Yes. 

1160.  You  did  not  mean  that  there  should  be  a 
special  authority  for  the  education  of  these  children, 
that  they  should  be  removed  from  the  Education. 
Dei^artment? — No,  that  it  should  be  a  special  depart- 
ment of  the  Education  Department. 

1161.  But  when  you  say  special  dei^artment,  do  you 
mean  more  than  that  there  should  be  a  medical  officer  ? 
— There  should  be  a  medical  officer,  1  consider,  and 
several  medical  inspectors,  as  well  as  education  in- 
spectors, Avho  have  devoted  attention  to  this  subject. 

1162.  You  would  also  have  the  medical  officers  of 
the  various  school  authorities  P — Yes. 

1163.  What  do  you  want  a  medical  inspector  for 
from  the  central  office— for  what  purfjose  ? — You  want 
to  secure  uniformity  of  result ;  because  I  consider  that 
in  some  of  tliese  smaller  towns,  where  the  number  of 
defective  children  would  be  very  small,  the  medicai 
officer  there  would  probably  have  insufficient  experience 
to  enable  him,  at  any  rate  at  once,  to  deal  -with  the 
cases. 

1164.  Y'ou  mean  uniformity  of  result  as  regards  the 
admission  of  children  into  these  special  classes Yes , 
throughout  the  Kingdom. 

1165.  And  their  retention  there  P—Yes. 

1166.  And  the  decision,  when  they  leave,  as  to  what 
should  be  done  with  them  ? — Yes,  I  should  suppose  it 
would  be  necessary  to  give  a  special  grant  to  tliese 
classes,  and  if  you  give  a  special  grant  to  these  classes, 
you  want  to  see  that  only  the  children  who  are  suitable 
for  admission  are  admitted. 

1167.  Would  it  not  be  quite  sufScient  for  that  pur- 
pose, inasmuch  as  it  is  a  question  of  decision  upoa  each 
individual  case,  to  liave  one  medical  officer  connected 
with  the  central  department,  who  might  advise  upon 
difficult  questions? — I  think  he  would  lind  himself  very 
mucli  overworked  unless  he  had  two  or  three  medical 
inspectors,  if  he  had  the  whole  Kingdom  to  look  after. 

1168.  {Miss  Toivnseml.)  As  regards  children  that  you 
speak  of  as  passing  to  the  ordinary  school  before  being 
placed  ill  special  classes,  have  they  for  the  most  part 
been  through  the  infant  school  ? — I  believe  so. 

1169.  Do  you  examine  them  before  they  enter  the 
probationary  class  in  the  ordinary  school,  or  not  until 
tbey  have  been  there  ?— As  a,  j-ule,  Ave  examine  them 
from  the  senior  department. 
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j^fy  1170.  You  do  not  examine  the  children  passing  from 

F.  U.  Hcij-ris,  the  infant  school  to  the  probation  class  ? — No. 

M.B.,  D.P.H.  1171.  You  say  that  such  a  class  is  useful  and  neces- 

  sary— that  the  children  should  be  in  the  ordinary  class 

17  Feb.  1897.  '^xii.     Is  not,  then,  the  constitution  of  the  probation 

,  j-iass  a  very  important  matter  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  thiuk 

60. 

1172.  Would  it  not  often  happen  that  a  child  who 
was  considered  dull  in  the  infant  school,  after  being 
tliree  or  six  months,  or  perhaps  a  year,  in  an  ordinary 
class,  could,  if  it  was  -well  managed,  then  pass  into  the 
ordinary  school  ? — Yes. 

1173.  Although,  if  the  class  was  not  well  managed, 
it  would  pass  into  the  special  class  for  dull  children  ? — 
Yes,  it  might  deteriorate. 

1174.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  can  you  give  me  any  idea 
what  is  the  size  of  the  class  into  which  the  child  v/ould 
pass  from  the  infant  school  ?— I  believe  it  is  about  60 
or  70,  as  a  rule. 

1175.  So  that  a  dull  child  would  stand  very  little 
chance  there  ? — Yes. 

1176.  And  would  tend  to  deteriorate  ?  —  Yes, 
probably. 

1177.  Is  that  the  reason  why  you  mentioned  so  short 
a  time  as  three  or  six  months  for  probation  ?■ — One  of 
the  reasons.  I  do  not  think  you  want  to  lose  much 
time  in  admitting  children  to  special  classes ;  but.  on 
the  other  hand,  I  do  not  think  you  should  admit  them 
too  young. 

1178.  Are  there  any  schools  in  which  there  is  a  small 
class,  not  special,  for  these  children  ? — I  do  not  think  so  ; 
I  have  never  come  across  such  a  class. 

1179.  You  examine  them  from  this  class,  in  which 
they  have  been  often  more  than  three  or  six  months,  I 
suppose? — At  present  the  children  that  come  uj^,  of 
course,  vary  ;  sometimes  we  get  them,  from  the  infants 
when  they  are  about  six  years  of  age,  and  the  age  goes 
on  to  about  12. 

1180.  They  may  have  been  in  this  low  class  of  the 
ordinary  school  for  three  or  four  years  ? — Yes,  that  I 
ihiuk  is  a  great  mistake. 

1181.  When  you  examine  a  child,  do  you  give  the 
parents'  opinion  a  voice  in  the  matter  as  to  whether  the 
child  is  defective  in  the  ordinary  afl'airs  of  life  ? — 1 
should  ask  the  p.'irentif  I  can  get  hold  of  her.  for  any 
information  which  I  could  gain  as  to  the  home  life. 

1182.  Bnt  you  do  not  make  a  very  strict  point  of 
that  y — We  make  as  stiict  a  point  as  we  can  of  it ;  but 
ir  is,  of  course,  very  difficult  to  get  the  parents  of  these 
cnildren  to  come  up. 

1183.  As  a  rule,  you  take  from  the  teacher  what  she 
knows  personally  ? — Yes. 

1184.  Is  it  not  tiie  fact  that  these  children  are  very 
often  neglected  or  ill-treated  or  starved  ? — Yes,  often 
very  neglected. 

]  185.  In  that  case  do  you  think  a  special  class  affords 
all  that  is  necessary? — No,  I  think  that  if  you  could 
apply  the  provisions  of  the  Blind  Act  as  to  boarding 
out,  for  a  time  at  all  events,  that  would  do  a  great  deal 
towards  ameliorating  their  condition ;  and  it  would 
have  a  second  advantage,  that  whereas  at  present  you 
must  multiply  your  centres  all  over  London,  you  would 
then  be  able  to  concentrate  your  forces  more. 

1186.  Then  you  say  that  cliildren  after  14  years  of 
age  would  be  better  with  special  instruction  outside  the 
school  classes  altogether  ? — I  think  so. 

1187.  You  told  the  Chairman  that  day  instruction  for 
such  children  as  had  good  parents  would  be  the  best  ? — 
I  think  so. 

1188.  But  there  are  cases  of  children  with  bad  parents 
who  would  be  more  benefited  by  a  stay  in  a  training - 
home,  would  there  not  ?— Yes,  or,  of  course,  you  might 
employ  your  boarding-out  principle. 

1189.  Between  14  and  16  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

1190.  You  would  not  make  a  hard  and  fast  limit  of 
age  at  16,  would  you  ? — I  think  if  a  child  is  not  able 
either  to  partially  or  wholly  support  itself  by  that  time, 
it  is  a  question  whether  it  should  not  go  into  an  insti- 
tution for  life. 

1191.  {Mrs.  Burr/win.)  I  want  to  ask  you  about  the 
suggested  age  of  admission,  when  you  think  would  be 
che  best  time  ;  would  you  think  it  was  when  the  child 


had  finished  its  time  in  the  infant  school,  and  was  about 
to  be  promoted  to  the  senior  department  ? — I  should 
give  it  three  months  in  the  senior  department,  I  thiuk, 
three  or  six  months. 

1192.  You  sre  aware  that  the  child  would  then  have 
to  go  into  a  class  of  at  least  60  average  attendance  ?— - 
Yes. 

1193.  And  though  you  know  that,  you  think  it  would 
still  pass  out  at  three  months  ? — I  think  I  should  give 
it  the  chance. 

1194.  Y'ou  said  that  on  the  form  of  admission  to  a 
special  clas:s  you  would  like  io  see  the  attendances  of 
the  child  at  sehcol.  Would  you  expect  a  delicate  child 
to  attend  school  regularly  ? — No,  but  I  should  want  the 
reason  of  its  absence,  so  far  as  possible. 

1195.  Exactly,  that  is  to  say,  you  only  want  the 
reason  of  its  irregularity  assigned? — Yes;  I  mean  to 
say  that,  as  you  doubtless  knoAv,  v/e  get  children  up, 
big  boys  of  10  and  11  years  of  ege,  who  are  very 
backward,  taut  who  are  simply  backward  because  they 
have  played  truant. 

1196.  You  said  that  you  had  had  about  one-third  of 
the  children  sent  for  admission  to  the  special  classes 
rejected  ? — One-third  rejected ;  it  varies  of  course  at 
different  admissions. 

1197.  Then  that  seemed  to  imply  that  the  teachers 
had  not  given  proper  thought  to  them ;  but  would  it 
not  be  true  to  say  that  they  did  not  quite  understand 
the  class  of  child  to  bo  admitted  P — Very  often. 

1198.  It  was  not  wilful  negligence  on  their  part  in 
any  way  ? — No. 

1199.  For  instance,  you  say  that  on  that  form  jon 
ask  them  about  the  child  s  observation,  and  the  teacher 
says  "  Nil,"  and  then  you  say  she  goes  on  to  put 
"  i)itto,"  "  Ditto,"  after  that  ? — I  do  not  wish  to  say  in 
every  case. 

1200.  But  I  v/ant  it  quite  clear,  because  my  experience 
is  that  a  teacher  does  not  quite  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  form  ? — Very  often,  I  think,  they  do  not  take  the 
trouble  to  fill  it  up. 

1201.  Oh  yes,  it  is  iilled  up  P— Yes,  it  is  filled  up  ; 
but  they  do  not  take  the  trouble  to  really  think  what  is 
wanted. 

1:202.  I  think  it  is  because  we  have  never  decided 
upon  a  standard  (would  you  not  say  so),  so  as  to  be  able 
to  know  what  is  meant.  Let  me  show  you  what  1  mean, 
I  see  on  your  form,  "  5.  xleading,"  the  teacher,  say, 
writes  "  Fair  "  ;  that  is  in  her  judgment  as  compared 
with  the  children  she  has  to  deal  with  ;  therefore 
"Fair"  from  her  point  of  view  would  be  quite  right, 
would  it  not  .P— Yes;  but  they  often  write  "Nil,"  and 
then  you  find  the  child  can  read  words  of  three  and 
four  letters. 

1203.  Ah,  I  have  never  seen  that.  Now,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  you  to  say  that  the  examination 
should  be  purely  a  medical  one  ? — The  admission  should 
be  a  purely  medical  question. 

1204.  Have  you  ever  met  with  the  case  of  a  child  of 
10  years  of  age  who  has  been  in  perfectly  regular 
attendance  at  school,  and  is  yet  unable  to  do  Standard  I. 
v^ork  p — Yes. 

1205.  And  has  no  obvious  defect  ? — No  obvious  defect 
apart  from  the  dulnoss,  yes. 

1206.  How  would  you  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that 
that  child  was  a  defective  child  ? — T  should  condxict  the 
usual  examination.  I  should  ask  ihe  teacher,  and  I 
should  take  everything  into  consideration, 

1207.  Then  in  reality  it  would  be  the  teacher's 
judgment  that  would  cause  you  to  form  the  opinio  a  p — 
It  would  aid  me  to  form  an  opinion. 

1208.  Would  you  consider  a  child  who  is  unable  in 
two  years  to  make  progress  without  any  obvious  defect, 
a  suitable  child  for  admission  to  the  special  classes  P — 
After  two  years  in  the  senior  school,  do  you  mean  P 

1209.  After  it  had  been  two  years  in  the  senior 
Kcliool  ? — And  made  no  progress  whatsoever. 

1210.  Well,  that  would  be  comparative? — It  would 
depend  upon  the  amount  of  the  dulness  of  the  child. 

1211.  Now  after  the  child  is  in  the  class,  I  take  it  as 
you  say,  pajised  by  a  medical  man,  do  you  think  that 
the  medical  man  would  be  the  best  person  after  that,  from 
a  purely  educational  standpoint,  to  judge  whether  the 
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child  should  be  returned  to  the  normal  school?— Oh, 
dear  nc. 

1212.  Who  do  you  think  would  be  ihe  beat  judge 
there  ?— The  superintendent  of  the  clnssea. 

121?.  Or  the  teacher  ? — Yes,  but  I  ihiuk  the  medical 
man  should  be  consulted  as  to  the  physical  fitness  of 
*;he  child  to  cope  with  the  ordinary  sdiool. 

1-214.  Now,  would  this  be  your  experience  :  that  it 
has  been  most  difficult  to  define  the  class  of  child  that 
should  be  admitted  to  the  special  classes  r— Yes. 

1215.  You  would  say  that  each  case  wants  to  be  con- 
eidered  upon  its  own  merits  ? — Yes. 

1216.  That  is  to  say  that  the  best  benefit  to  the  child 
should' be  the  first  consideration ;  I  mean  by  that  where 
it  can  make  the  greatest  progress  ?— Provided  that  its 
association  with  other  children  has  no  deleterious  effect. 

1217.  Now  about  raising  lbe  age  from  14  to  IG  ;  you 
are  aware  that  many  of  these  children  at  14  years  of  age 
are  not  as  developed  as  many  children  of  10  years  of 
age  ? — Yes,  or  12  years. 

1-218.  Again,  it  vi-ould  not  do  entirely,  woidd  it,  to 
pay  that,  because  a  child  was  14  years  of  age  it  should 
be" separated? — Ho-w  do  you  mean? 

1219.  Separated  from  a  mixed  class  ? — I  think  that 
the  special  classes,  as  at  present  constituted,  are  not  so 
constituted  as  to  be  fit  for  children  after  14  years  of  age, 
they  might  be  made  so  possibly. 

1220.  I  would  like  to  refresh  your  memory.  We 
have  in  the  Hugh  Myddflton  school  a  boy  ^ho  is 
14  years  of  age,  and  during  the  last  tliree  months  he  has 
done  more  than  he  has  ever  done  in  his  previous  school 
life.  Do  not  you  think  that  such  a  case  would  be  better 
in  the  class  till  he  is  15  years  of  age  ?— Very  probably, 
yes ;  but  I  think  that  those  cases  should  be  considered 
individually. 

1221.  That  is  exactly  what  F  wanted  to  get  from  joxi, 
that  the  children  really  reqiiire  individual  consideration 
to  receive  the  greatest  benefit? — Quite  so. 

1222.  And  you  suggest  that  there  should  be  some 
manual  training  for  both  the  girls  and  the  boys  ?— Yes. 

1223.  And  you  would  suggest  that  .special  instruction 
in  that  department  shoiild  be  provided  ? — Yes. 

1224..  But  in  the  case  of  the  London  School  Board, 
you  are  aware  that  we  have  laundry,  cookery,  and 
manual  training  classes  ?— Yes,  but  they  are  so  limited 
apparently,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  more  than  four 
hours  a  week  in. 

1225.  For  dull  and  delicate  children  yon  would  not 
suggest,  would  you,  that  every  day  they  should  be 
employed  in  manual  training  ? — As  to  delicate  children, 
I  do  not  know.  I  would  for  dull  children  ;  if  there  is 
no  physical  reason  why  they  should  not  do  manual 
work,  I  should  let  them  do  it. 

1226.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Can  you  tell  me  who  is  meant  by 
the  teacher,  in  this  big  book ;  does  '•  teacher  "  refer  to 
a  teacher  of  the  ordinary  school  Avliich  the  scholar  has 
been  attending,  or  the  teacher  of  tlie  special  school? — 
A  teacher  of  the  ordinary  school. 

1227.  This  is  the  teacher  of  the  ordinary  school  then  ? 
—Yes. 

1228.  Then  is  this  paper  intended  to  be  a  transcript 
from  this  form  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

1229.  You  agree,  do  you  not,  that  the  v.'ord  "Fair," 
as  applied  to  the  child's  progress  in  reading,  writing, 
iind  arithmetic,  is  unsatisfactory  ? — Yes. 

1230.  What  would  yoi\  enter  instead  ;  what  would  be 
the  best  form  in  which  to  make  entries  as  to  the  child's 
progress  in  reading  or  writing? — Something  a  little 
more  definite.  I  should  say,  Can  read  words  of  four 
letters,"  or  "words  of  two  syllables,"  or  something  like 
that. 

1231.  And  similar  things  in  arithmetic  ? — Yes. 

1332.  Would  you  suggest  a  specimen  of  the  questions 
in  arithmetic  that  a  child  can  answer,  as  being  a 
desirable  entry  ? — It  would  be  well  to  know  about  what 
the  child  could  do  in  arithmetic,  certainly. 

1233.  Now,  as  to  the  children  of  between  14  and  16 
years  of  age,  would  you  make  the  attendance  compulsory 
or  optional  ?— Compulsory,  I  think. 

1234.  Then,  if  you  made  it  compulsory,  coiild  you 
contrive  any  legal  definition  of  a  defective  child? — 
Yea,  I  should  think  such  a  thing  might  be  done. 


1235.  Of  course,  in  the  case  of  a  blind  child  it  is  p  D  Harris 
comparatively  easy,  because  everybody  miist  agree  j^'jj  ]j  P  ti 
whether  the  child  can  see  or  cannot  see  ;  but  could  you  ' 

ever  convince,  first  of  all,  a  school  attendance  committee,    j  1397, 

and,  secondly,  a  magistrate,  that  any  particular  child      ,  .1  . 

fell  within  the  limifs  of  any  possible  definition  of  dul- 
ness  ? — I  should  think  a  certificate  of  a  medical  oificer 
would  be  sufficient. 

1236.  But  then  if  the  parents  did,  as  they  would 
undoubtedly  do  in  many  cases,  produce  the  certificate 
of  another  metiical  man  to  the  contrary  eSecfc,  what 
would  happen  ? — Then  you  would  liave  your  Medical 
Department  of  the  Education  Department  to  come  in. 

1237.  Then  would  you,  in  such  a  case,  have  the 
Education  Department's  medical  officer  called  as  a 
skilled  witness  to  say  whether  he  agreed  with  the  doctor 
employed  by  the  attendance  committee,  or  whether  ho 
agreed  with  the  doctor  employed  by  the  parents  ? — He 
should  be  the  final  authority. 

1238.  You  think  the  magistrates  would  accept  that  ? 
I  should  think  so. 

1239.  To  go  back  to  the  question  of  manual  work, 
the  children  in  the  classes  of  the  London  School  Board 
have,  generally  speaking,  about  six  hours  a  week  of 
Avhat  you  may  call  hand-work — that  includes  needle- 
work, drawing,  and  everything  else.  Do  you  think  that 
is  enough,  or  not  enough  ? — I  should  think  it  was  as 
much  as  is  good  for  them  in  the  earlier  years. 

1240.  You  think  the  six  hours  is  enough  ? — Yes. 

1241.  Do  you  think  that  the  forms  of  Avork  that  they 
have,  say,  the  string  work  and  so  on,  are  suitable  for  the 
big  boys  from  11,  12,  and  13  years  of  age? — I  think 
when  boys  come  to  that  age  they  should  do  more  of  the 
manual  work,  such  as  carpentering,  joinerj'-,  and  such 
things. 

1242.  You  would  make  the  work  more  like  the  work 
in  the  out-of-door  ivorld  ? — Yes,  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  string  work  is  of  great  benefit  to  them. 

1243.  Yo-u  .spoke  of  concentrating  the  children  at  the 
centres,  wo'uld  there  be  any  great  advantage  in  so 
concentrating  them  ? — I  thinls  that  a  centre  with  at  least 
three  classe.=;  in  it  is  the  ideal  centre. 

1244.  It  is  a  matter  of  degree  then.  You  would 
concentrate  to  some  extent,  but  not  more  ? — To  some 
extent.  I  would  not  suggest  the  fornmtion  of  a  huge 
school. 

124.5.  Then,  as  regards  the  big  boys  of  14  years  of 
age,  there  is  no  reason,  I  suppose,  why  such  boys  should 
not  v/alk  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  to  school,  is  there  ? 
— No,  provided  there  is  no  pnysical  defect. 

1246.  Precisely.  Then  you  might  have  a  smaller 
number  of  centres  for  those  big  boys,  might  you  not  ?— 
Yes. 

1247.  It  T/ould  be  possible,  say,  to  make  four  or  five 
regular  centres  feed  one  centre  for  big  boys  who  were 
unfit  for  work  m  mixed  classes,  would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

1248.  And  your  idea  was,  I  suppose,  not  to  draw  a 
hard-and-fast  line  at  the  age  of  14,  but  simply  to  enable 
the  medical  officer  or  the  managers  to  say,  That  boy 
has  grown  too  big  for  work  here,  let  him  go  to  the 
special  class  for  big  boys? — Yes,  that  is  my  idea, 
certainly. 

1249.  Not  simply  to  say,  You  Iiave  passed  your  14fcli 
birtiiday,  therefore  you  must  go  ? — No. 

1250.  [Br.  SiiiUli.)  I  do  not  think  you  quite  made  it 
clear  why  yoir  spoke  so  emphatically  about  the  neces- 
sity for  a  meciicai  examination  in  these  cases.  You  look 
upon  it,  I  take  it,  that  all  children  properly  admissible 
to  these  classes  are  abnormal  children  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1251.  And,  therefore,  it  is  a  question  in  the  admission 
of  these  children,  of  i3roi3erly  interpreting  the  extent 
and  the  importauce  of  the  abnormality  ? — Yes. 

1252.  And  the  abnormality  may  show  itself  in  various 
v/ays  ? — Certainly. 

1253.  It  may  be  confined  to  v;liat  we  should  consider 
as  mental  evidence  ? — Yes. 

1254.  Or  you  may  have  associated  with,  the  mental 
evidence  one  or  more  physical  signs  ? — Quite  so. 

1255.  And,  therefore,  to  rightly  determine  in  every 
case,  it  is  requisite  to  have  a  sldlied  mind  to  intei'pret 
the  importance  of  pU  these  features  ? — It  is,  certainly. 

1256.  About  a  separate  department.  I  take  it  you 
meant  that  it  should  be  a  separate  branch  oi  the  work 
of  the  Education  Department  ? — Certainly. 
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Mr.  1257.  And  inasmiicli  as  this  work  is  dealiug  with 

F.  D.  Hams,  abnormal  children,  it  should  be  looked  upon  in  a  sense 
yi.U.,  D.F.B.  as  a  separate  part  of  the  work  of  that  Department  ? — 

  Yes. 

1.  Feo.  1397.      1258.  You  spoke  about  the  inspector  being  present, 
'      ■  ^-^^  th.&\,  his  opinion  was  valuable,  and  that  it  was 

valuable  to  the  extent  that  he  could  advise  as  to  the 
standard  which  the  normal  child  should  have  readied. 
But  supposing  that  the  medical  officer  is  tboroughly 
conversant  with  that,  would  there  be  any  object  then  in 
having  the  inspector  present  ? — No,  except  that  I  think 
the  inspectors,  as  a  nile,  have  a  very  clear  idea  as  to 
the  class  of  children  in  the  district,  and  as  to  their 
capabilities,  I  mean  in  the  diii'erent  districts  of 
London. 

1'259.  That  is  not  quite  a  special  knowledge  in  the 
iusj^ector,  is  it  ? — No. 

1260.  When  you  say  a  knowledge  of  the  district,  what 
exactly  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  mean  to  say  that  at 
these  various  centres  in  diflerent  parts  of  London  I  find 
the  children  of  one  centre  vary  very  much  from  the 
children  of  anotlier  centre  in  the  form  of  their  abnor- 
mality, and  in  the  type  of  children  you  have  brought 
niJ  to  you. 

1261.  But  then  you  yourself  get  exjierience  ? — 
Certainly,  in  time  you  do. 

1262.  And  of  course  the  inspector  can  only  get 
experience  by  time  ? — Yes. 

1263.  {Dr.  Shidtlcwortli.)  First  cf  all,  with  regard  to 
the  classification  that  you  gave  us,  I  do  not  think  you 
specifically  mentioned  what  v/e  have  heard  of  before  as 
the  developmental  class  of  defect ;  that  is  to  say,  defect 
in  make  of  body.  Do  you  not  think  that  that  some- 
times helps  ill  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  probable 
mental  condition  ? — Ceri-ainly. 

1264.  I  mean  a  child  defective  in  the  make  of  his 
body — a  child  with  an  exceptionally  small  head,  for 
instance  ? — I  think  I  mentioned  those. 

1265.  You  mentioned,  1  think,  the  examination  of  the 
palate,  for  instance? — Yes. 

1266.  And  sometimes  there  are  certain  stigmata,  a3 
they  are  called,  ears  badly  formed  and  badly  placed  ? — 
Yes. 

1-267.  Those,  you  would  consider,  distinctly  help  in 
■  forming  an  opinion  ? — Yes. 

1268.  And  also,  for  instance,  such  signs  of  defective 
development  as  yoit  get  in  the  so-called  Mongol  type 
that  one  occasionally  sees  among  children?— Yes. 

1269.  And  amongst  the  class  of  Cretin  children? — 
Yes. 

1270.  So  that  those  are  mattara  that  would  be  best 
known  to  a  medical  observer,  which  would  be  of  con- 
siderable use  in  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  state  of  a 
child,  and  the  desirability  of  his  being  put  into  a 
Bpecial  class  ?— Yes,  thoitgh,  of  course,  with  the  Mongols 
they  would  hardly  come  into  these  special  classes. 

12''1.  But  there  are  degrees  of  Mongol  defect ;  there 
:s  ]ust  a  taint  of  the  so-called  Mongol  type,  which  does 
not  render  the  child  absolutely  disqnaJ.ified  for  going 
about  in  the  world  ;  they  pass  muster  with  their  friends  ? 
—  Certainly. 

^  1272.  Then,  Avith  regard  to  the  paralytic  cases,  you 

spoke  very  hopelessly  of  those.  Have  you  had,  in  your 
experience,  children  who  have  suffered  from  birth-palsy, 
and  have  had  a  certain  amount  of  paralysis,  with 
involuntary  finger  movements,  vrbat  is  called  athetosis  ? 
-Yes. 

1273.  Wlio  do  ver.y  well  in  these  special  classes  ? — 
I  have  not  noticed  tiiat  they  have  done  particularly 
well. 

1274.  I  had  in  mind  children  who  were  called 
imbeciles  of  that  type,  who  were  a>>le  to  read,  write, 
compose,  carve  wood,  and  so  on  ;  notwithstanding  their 
physical  defects  their  mental  condition  seemed  to  be 
very  good  ? — They  have  always  struck  me  as  the  most 
hopeless  class,  those  I  have  seen ;  I  have  not  seen  a 
great  many. 

1275.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  syphilitic  class,  did 
you  say  they  were  a  good  class  ? — I  have  seen  very  few 
really  syphilitic  chiloren  ;  I  mean  children  who  you 
could  definitely  say  were  syphilitic.  A  few  I  havo 
noticed  have  improved. 

1276.  And  some  of  them  break  down,  do  not  they, 
ali-ogether  ?— Yes,  they  do. 


1277.  Then  why  do  you  tiiink  that  the  feeble-minded 
child  should  remain  in  the  infant  school  tip  to  seven 
years  of  age ;  would  there  be  any  advantage  in 
separating  such  a  child  at  an  earlier  age  from  the 
ordinary  scholars  ?— Not  as  a  rule,  I  think. 

1278.  How  many  children  are  taken  together,  in 

the  infant  school  in  one  class  of  inetiuction  ?  I  believe 

about  50  or  60  in  most  of  the  claosets ;  more  in  the  very 
lowest  of  all. 

1279.  So  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  to  weed 
them  out  sooner  ?— No,  in  most  of  the  infant  schools 
tlrere  is  so  much  of  the  kindergarten  element. 

1280.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  get  at.  Avhat  I  was 
not  quite  clear  about  myself.  Then,  with  regard  to 
these  schedules  that  you  have  shown  us,  have  the 
teachers  any  instructious  sent  out  with  them,  as  to  the 
class  of  children  they  are  intended  to  separate  from  the 
others  ?— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Mr.  Chard  will  bo  able 
to  answer  that  better  than  I  can. 

1281.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  children  of  defective 
mind  that  havo  no  obvious  physical  defects— that  is  to 
say,  children  who  are  found  by  experience  not  to  be  able 
to  keep  up  Avith  the  standards,  or  to  fall  very  much  below 
the  standards  of  their  age— may  I  ask  if  those  cases 
are  common,  or  are  they  exceptional  p— They  are  fairly 
common. 

1282.  And  those  without  any  obvious  defect  at  all » — 
Yes. 

1283.  Nor  an  approach  to  it  ? — Yes. 

1284  In  such  cases,  wottld  not  looking  into  the 
family  history  help  sometimes  in  forming  a  diagnosis  ? 
— Yes,  certainly. 

1285.  For  instaitce,  if  you  found  that  a  child  was  the 
child  of  drunken  parents  and  had  been  neglected  in 
infancy  .P — It  is  difficult  to  get  your  family  history 
correct  till  after  the  child  has  been  admitted  into  the 
special  classes. 

1286.  That  shows  the  value  of  trying  to  get  it,  does  it 
not :— Yes. 

1287.  Or  if  yen  had  heard,  for  instance,  that  a  child 
was  born  prematurely,  and  the  mother  had  had  a  severe 
illness  previous  to  the  child's  birth,  that  would  help 
yoti  ? — Yes. 

1288.  Could  yoti  give  tts  any  definite  test  whereby 
you  Avould  exclude  a  child  from  the  feeble-minded  class 
and  send  him  to  an  instittition  for  imbeciles  ? — No,  I 
cannot  give  you  any  definite  test,    I  should  look  at  the 

tout  e-menMe. 

1289.  The  imbecile  child  would  be  of  a  decidedly 
lower  mental  standard  than  the  other  children  ? — Yes. 

1290.  And  then,  Avith  regard  to  a  child  over  14  years 
of  age,  have  you  in  your  mind  at  all  the  advisability 
of  dividing  the  tAvo  sexes  at  that  age  ? — Yes. 

1291.  That  is  a  matter  that  dififers  in  different  indi- 
viduals very  much  ;  I  mean  as  regards  physical  develop- 
ment ? — Yes,  certainly. 

1292.  So  that  you  Avould  not  invariably  draAv  a  hard 
and  fast  line  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  necessity 
to  draAV  a  hard  and  fast  lino. 

1293.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  some  of  these 
children  are  almost  as  backwartl  physically  as  mentally, 
I  mean  as  regards  the  development  of  their  functions  ? 
— Some  of  them  are  ;  some  are  rather  precocious. 

1294.  With  regard  to  manual  work,  a  question  was 
asked  a  moment  ago  as  to  the  amottnt  of  manual  Avork 
that  is  advisable.  Are  j-ou  a.Avare  that  in  institutions 
for  imbeciles  many  of  the  boys,  and  girls  too,  are 
employed  half  the  day  in  manual  Avork  ;  at  any  rate 
the  children  over  12  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

1295.  Eegularly  half  day  manital  work  and  half  day 
at  school  ? — Yes. 

1296.  And  with  regard  to  string  Avork  there  was  a 
question  asked  ;  but  may  I  ask  you,  do  not  yoti  think  it 
is  useful  for  getting  the  fingers  into  Avorking  order 
sometimes ;  I  mean  a  specially  good  exercise,  Avhen  there 
is  a  defective  use  of  the  fingers,  especially  spasmodic 
defect  in  the  use  of  the  fingers  ? — Yes,  I  think  string 
work  very  valuable  v/ork. 

1297.  And  generally  should  we  not  look  on  manual 
work  for  the  feeble-minded  classes  not  so  much  for 
Avhat  it  is  Avorth  in  itself,  as  for  its  A'alue  in  training  ? — 
Yes. 
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1^98.  (Chairman.)  In  cases  of  Very  dull  cliildreu,  I 
want  to  know  wlietlier  there  is  always  some  pliysicnl 
cause,  in  your  opinion?— I  do  not  think  there  is  always 
a  discoverable  physical  cause. 

1299.  That  is  another  matter ;  but  you  think  there  is 
always  some  physical  cause  ? — Yes. 

1300.  Which  may  be  unseen  ? — Yes. 

1301.  And  may  be  removed  in  courso  of  time  ?— 
Possibly. 

1302.  Have  you  any  instances  of  that— of  a  child  that 
you  found  had  been  sufifering  from  some  physical  cause, 
which  was  removed  in  the  course  of  its  training? — I 
cannot  think  of  any  at  the  present  moment. 

1303.  The  Education  Department  is  desirous,  of 
course,  to  decentralise  as  far  as  possible,  which  would 
be  an  objection  to  your  new  department  of  the 
Education  Department.  Do  not  you  think  that  de- 
centralisation is  a  very  valuable  thing,  so  as  to  throw 
as  far  as  possible  the  onus  of  any  charge  of  these 
children  upon  those  best  acquainted  with  them, 
provided  they  maintain  a  proper  staff?— I  think  a 
central  authority  is  required. 

1304.  "What  would  be  the  function  of  a  central 
authority  in  that  case,  if  all  the  duties  were  properly 
discharged  in  some  decentralised  position  ?— Possibly 
the  duties  would  not  be  discharged  properly  in  some 
decentralised  position  ;  I  should  say  there  would  be 
many  cases  in  which  the  central  authority  would  have  to 
come  in. 

1305.  You  weaken  the  responsibility  of  others,  the 
more  you  devolve  their  duties  upon  outsiders,  do  yon 
not  ?— I  do  not  think  necessarily  so.  If  you  take  a 
somewhat  parallel  case,  the  Local  Government  Board 
have  their  medical  officers  and  inspectors,  who  exercise 
a  certain  amount  of  supervision  ov^r  the  medical 
officers  of  health  of  the  country,  and  i  think  it  Avould 
be  a  great  pity  if  you  had  not  that  central  authority. 

1306.  Have  you  ever  visited  the  lower  classes  of 
schools  for  older  children  ? — Yes. 

1307.  Have  you  noticed  that  the  lov^'est  class  is 
generally  composed  of  about  70  children,  of  whom  25 
or  a  smaller  number  will  be  almost  eutirely  ignorant  ? 
— That  is  very  often  the  case. 

1308.  Have  you  had  any  opportunity  of  seeing  how 
far  these  children  were  properly  taught  ? — No,  I  have 
not. 

1309.  You  cannot  focm  an  opinion  as  to  whether  they 
are  neglected  in  the  upper  school  in  comparison  with 
the  more  forward  children  r — I  could  not  say. 

1310.  But  if  you  had  to  teach  a  clas^>  of  70  children, 
2-5  of  whom  were  very  much  behind  the  others,  what 
plan  would  you  adopt  to  teach  them  ? — I  am  afraid  I 
should  be  tempted  to  push  on  the  forward  children  and 
leave  the  backward  ones. 

1311.  So  that  in  all  such  cases  you  would  say  that 
there  should  be  a  separate  teacher  for  the  backward 
ones,  otherwise  you  cannot  lorm  a  proper  oijinion  when 


they  come  down  to  you,  whether  they   have  been 
properly  taught  ?— Yes. 

1312.  Have  you  found  that  most  of  these  dull 
children  are  forming  a  large  truant  class  in  London  ? 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  What  I  have  noticed 
chiefly,  is  that  at  certain  examiniitions,  big  boys  have 
been  brought  down  who  are  terribly  backward,  bid 
when  you  come  to  inquire,  "Are  thoy  regular 
attendants?"  "Oh,  no,"  says  the  master,  "they  arc 
hardly  ever  here." 

1313.  Would  you  not  say  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  the 
most  irregular  attendants  at  the  school,  these  very 
backward  children  ?— Very  often,  I  think,  that  is  the 
case  through  illness  and  delicacy. 

1314.  Through  distaste  for  the  school  ? — Very  often. 

1315.  So  that  truancy  has  increased  by  this  practice 
of  not  giving  sufficient  a.ttention  to  the  mora  backward 
children  in  school  ?— Yes,  there  is  a  most  marked 
improvement,  I  believe,  on  their  admission  to  the 
special  schools.  They  like  the  school,  and  they  come 
regularly. 

131().  You  spoke  of  three  classes  being  sufficient  for 
one  of  these  special  schools.  Are  you  aware  that  in 
some  of  the  classes  there  are  two  or  three  divisions 
very  often  in  each  class.  Do  you  think  a  classification 
of  three  is  sufficient  ? — I  think  you  should  have  at 
least  three. 

1317.  But  should  you  not  have  at  least  nine  if  you 
can  get  room  for  them  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

1318.  What  number  would  you  suggest  ? — I  should 
say  that  five  classes  is  quite  as  many  as  you  want. 

1319.  Someone  asked  you  a  question  about  coming 
a  mile  and  a  half  to  .school.  Are  these  children  ccairig 
without  gnidanoe  ? — Many  of  them  are. 

.!  320.  .But  the  majority  of  tnem  would  require  to  bo 
guided  to  and  from  school? — Yes,  at  first,  ccrtamly ; 
but  many  of  them  are  small  children 

lo21.  I  want  to  ask  you  your  idea  as  to  how  Iho 
special  centres  should  be  arranged.  You  would  have 
more  than  three  class  rooms,  I  understand  ? — Yes,  if 
you  have  some  means  of  filling  them. 

1.'322.  And  what  furniture  would  you  advise  for  these 
special  classes.  I  have  found,  in  every  case  but  one, 
dual  desks  applied.  They  seem  to  be  objectionable  on 
every  account  for  this  class  of  children.  Only  in  one 
case  have  I  seen  a  single  desk  ? — The  single  desk  is 
much  preferable. 

1323.  Would  it  not  be  as  well  to  suggest  to  the 
London  School  Board  that  the  single  desk  should  be 
applied  in  every  case  for  this  class  of  children 
especially  ? — It  would  be  a  very  good  suggestion. 

1324.  As  the  re.sult  of  your  experience,  would  it  come 
within  your  duties  or  Dr.  Smith's  to  suggest  that  ? — 
Dr.  Smith's,  possibly. 

1325.  Would  it  come  within  Dr.  Smith's  province  to 
suggest  such  a  reform  to  the  London  School  Board  ? — I 
should  think  so,  possibly. 


Mr. 
F.  D.  Harris 
MB.,  IJF.& 

17  Feb.  1897. 


The  witness  withdrev/. 


Mr.  Walter  Bayn'i*in  CiiilEfi  tialled  in  and  examined, 


1326.  (Gliairman.)  You.  are  correspondent  for  special 
schools  under  the  School  Board  for  London  ? — Yes, 

1327.  The  special  schools  include  the  classes  for  the 
deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  feeble  ? — Y'es. 

1328.  And  they  are  now  examined  for  admission  to  the 
special  classes  for  feeble-minded  children  by  the  medical 
otiijer  of  tho  Board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools 
for  special  instruction,  and  the  Government  inspector 
of  each  district  is  invited  to  be  present  ? — Yes. 

1329.  At  one  time  the  School  Board  inspector  and 
the  local  head  teacher  were  also  present  ? — That  v^as  the 
rule  which  tho  Board  made  wnen  the  special  classes 
were  first  started,  but  it  was  not  adhered  to  ;  it  was 
altered  by  a  subsequent  resolution. 

1330.  It  never  was  acted  upon,  was  it? — It  was  not 
acted,  upon. 

1331.  What  v/as  the  reason  of  the  Board  discontinuing 
the  practice  ;  that  so  many  authorities  meeting  would 
be  likely  to  disagree? — It  was  thought  it  would  not 
work  well. 


Mr. 
W  B.  Clirrd 

1332.  As  to  the  nmnber  of  children  in  London  not 
attending  school,  I  see  from  your  precis  that  there  were 
1,665  blind,  deaf,  mentally  defective,  crippled,  and 
epileptic  children  absent  from  scho';l  without  reasonable 
e.Kcuse? — That  is  the  number  absent  who  have  not  been 
excused  attendaiice  ;  in  addition  there  are  those  who  aro 
exempted  either  partially  or  permanently. 

1333.  I  was  coming  to  that  afterwards  ;  but  that  is 
the  number  v/ho  are  absent  from  school  without  any 
excuse  ? — Yes. 

1334.  Can  you  give  the  reasoiis  for  their  non-attend- 
ance. In  the  case  of  the  blind,  is  it  because  the  school 
is  so  distant  ? — I  tiiink  in  most  of  the  bliirel  cases  it 
would  be,  hecauso  the  child  is  either  suti'eriug  from 
some  brain  trouble,  or  there  is  some  contagious 
complaint. 

1335.  At  that  partioalar  time  ? — .Yes. 

1336.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  sufficient  reason  for 
all  these  1,665  not  attending  ?— These  cases  are  all 
looked  into  from  time  to  tini'?,  and  in  many  instances 
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medical  certific^ates  are  f  urnisliecl,  but  medical  certificates 
W  B,  Chard,    ^i'^  not  required  in  every  case. 

  1337.  Supposing  the  Education  Department  -was  to 

17  Feb.  1897.    ask  for  a  return  of  every  cliild  under  these  heads  by 

 ' — — -      name,  and  ask  how  the  Board  had  provided  for  their 

education,  would  it  be  possible  to  have  such  a  return  ? — 
It  would  be  possible  to  have  such  a  return,  but,  of 
course,  it  might  be  found  iji  some  cases  that  no  suitable 
provision  had  been  made  for  education. 

1338.  And  it  would  be  wise  then  to  ask  for  the  reason 
•Vf'hy  no  provision  was  made  ?  —  It  would  be  rather  a 
difficult  question. 

1339.  There  would  be  some  answer — either  that  there 
vas  no  excuse,  or  that  there  was  some  excuse  ? — Yes. 

1340.  Would  this  be  a  sufficient  definition  for  any 
legislative  action — to  say  that  the  child  was  mentally  so 
defsctive  as  not  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  teaching  of  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  schools  i' — I  think  so  ;  that 
is  somewhat  of  the  definition  which  the  School  Board 
have  recommended  the  Education  Department  to  adopt, 
I  think. 

1341.  Can  you  give  us  the  exact  words  of  the  recom- 
mendation ?— Yes  ;  ' '  The  expression  '  defective  '  means 
"  too  defective,  owing  to  mental  or  physical  disability, 
"  to  be  taught  with  other  children  the  ordinary  subjects 
"  of  instruction  in  an  elementary  school." 

1342.  The  term  physically  defective  was  meant  to 
include  the  cripples  ?— Yes,  and  cases  of  heart  disease, 
spine  complaint,  and  anything  of  that  kind. 

134.3.  It  would  be  sufficient,  would  it  not,  to  say.- 
"  So  defective  as  not  to  be  able  to  profit  by  the  teaching 
"  of  an  ordinary  elementary  school "  ? — Yes,  I  think 

BO. 

1344.  Omitting  the  words  "physical ''  and  "  mental "  ? 
—Yes. 

1345.  You  have  no  exact  statistics  for  the  whole  of 
London  as  to  the  approximate  proportion  of  children 
suitable  for  special  classes? — Not  for  the  whole  of 
London. 

1346.  Besides  those  1,665  there  are  a  number  of 
children  attending  schools.  Why  cannot  you  give  the 
exact  number  of  those,  and  so  obtain  the  proportion 
between  the  population  and  the  children  who  ouglit  to 
be  attending  these  classes? — We  have  made  no  inquiry 
in  schools  as  a  rule,  excepting  in  some  cases  that  have 
come  under  the  notice  of  the  Board.  In  certain  schools, 
where  one  case  after  another  has  been  brought  to  the 
notice  of  the  Board,  it  has  been  decided  to  make  an 
inquiry.  I  can  give  as  an  instance  two  neighbour- 
hoods in  -which  we  have  lately  made  inquiries,  Avhere 
we  found  a  large  number  of  these  defective  children, 
but  no  provision  has  yet  been  made  for  them. 

1347.  Which  two  districts  are  you  speaking  of  ? — The 
districts  of  King's  Cross  and  Old  Ford. 

13  J 8,  And  are  there  no  special  classes  at  present  for 
tliese  children? — No. 

1349.  But  my  question  was,  you  have  the  number  out 
of  the  schooLi  and  the  number  in  the  schools,  so  that 
you  think  you  have  ascertained  the  totd  number  of 
children  in  London  ? — I  think  so. 

1350.  What  is  the  total  number  of  blind,  deaf,  and 
crippled;  1,665  out  of  school — how  many  in  schools  ? — 
It  is^  roughly  speaking,  about  1,700.  V/e  have  from 
about  1,000  to  1 JOO  on  the  rolls  of  the  special  schoids, 
and  500  on  the  roll  of  the  deaf,  and  about  200  on  the 
roll  of  the  blind. 

1351.  Is  London  mapped  out  into  areas  for  the 
purpose  of  these  special  classes  ? — Not  for  the  purpose 
of  the  special  classes.  We  have  lately  h  d  three  maps 
of  London  printed,  one  to  show  the  blind  centres, 
one  to  show  the  deaf  centres,  and  one  to  shov;the  special 
instruction  centres — there  are  others  shewing  the 
cookeiy  and  laundry  classes.  These  maps  give  a  clear 
idea  of  the  special  school  accommodation  provided.  A 
radius  of  half  a  mile  has  been  thought  to  be  the  area 
for  Avhich  a  centre  for  defective  children  would  provide. 

1352.  And,  of  course,  you  take  main  thoroughfares  as 
determining  the  areas  within  which  you  build  the 
schools  ? — ^That  has  to  be  the  boundary  very  often. 

1353.  For  the  sake  of  these  children;  who  cannot 
cross  the  thoroughias'es  without  danger  ? — Yes. 

1354.  Yon  would  advocate  la)'ger  areas  if  the  exi^enses 
of  going  to  and  fro  to  school  were  provided,  as  in  the 
•  case  of  the  deaf  and  blind  ? — It  would  be  quite  possible 
-tiien  to  l  ake  larger  areas. 


1355.  And  that  woixld  involve  less  expense  of  site  aiid 
of  buildings  ? — We  have  found  it  so  with  the  deaf  and 
blind.  We  pay  the  expenses  of  most  of  the  blind 
children,  and  a  few  of  the  deaf. 

1356.  Some  centres  have  already  been  erected  at  very 
great  cost.  They  cost  more  than  the  ordinary  elementary 
school  per  head.  What  is  the  cost  per  head  ?  I  see 
you  give  Pocock  Street  to  accommodate  120,  at  a  cost 
of  19Z.  Os.  Qd.  per  head ;  and  Shillington  Street  to 
accommodate  120,  at  a  cost  of  22Z.  4s.  id.  per  head  ? — 
In  the  case  of  Pocock  Street  we  had  to  buy  no 
additional  land,  and  therefore  that  is  the  cost  of  the 
building  only.  But  in  ordinary  schools,  reckoning 
the  cost  of  land  and  building  as  well,  it  works  out  to 
19/.  13s.  Id. 

1357.  That  is  the  total  cost  ?— Yes. 

1358.  Exclusive  of  furniture  ?  —  Yes,  exclusive  of 
furniture.  The  furniture  works  out  to  IDs.  Id.  ;  but 
our  furniture  and  fittings  in  the  special  schools  comes 
to  slightly  over  11. 

1359.  I  see  the  number  is  fixed  at  120.  Was  there 
any  reason  for  fixing  that  number  ?  —  No  ;  the  larger 
centres  are  for  150,  where  we  have  five  class  rooms. 
Shillington  Street  and  other  centres  lately  built  are  for 
120. 

1360.  For  how  many  class  rooms  is  that  ? — Five  for 
150  children. 

1361.  The  number  contemplated  by  the  Board  is  30 
in  a  class,  is  it  ? — Yes. 

1362.  Do  you  think  they  could  be  classified  to  as 
many  as  that  ?  How  came  the  number  30  to  be  adopted 
by  the  Board  P — I  think  the  idea  was  to  take  half  th6 
size  of  the  usual  classes  The  maximum  number  was 
not  to  be  more  than  half  the  size  of  a  class  in  the 
ordinary  school ;  but  you  Avill  see  by  the  proportion  of 
teaching  staff  that  we  have  nothing  like  30  in  a  class,  the 
average  is  only  16  9. 

1863.  But  if  a  class  room  were  built  for  30,  tlie 
natural  tendejicy  would  be  to  fill  it,  to  economise  in 
the  staff? — Yes  ;  but  I  think  you  Avill  find  that  when  a 
class  approaches  anywhere  near  that,  it  is  usually 
divided.  We  have  a  case  at  the  i^resent  time  at  Abbey 
Street,  which  has  just  reached  30  ;  and  I  know  the 
superintendent  is  anxious  there  to  open  a  second  class, 
and  have  a  second  teacher, 

1364.  The  amount  of  area  and  of  cubic  sjjace  is  the 
same  as  that  for  ordinary  schools,  is  it  not? — Yes, 
it  is. 

1365.  But  these  children  require  more  drill  and 
movement.  Was  that  considered  in  planning  the  class 
rooms  ?  —  I  thijik  you  will  find  that  the  class  room 
accommodation  is  really  more  than  for  30.  Although 
we  reckon  our  rooms  to  accommodate  30,  if  they  were 
measured  up  on  the  usual  basis,  they  would  provide 
accommodation  for  more  than  that  number.  In  somb 
cases  we  have  the  corridors  or  a  central  hall,  as  in 
Sayer  Street,  that  is  used  for  drill. 

1366.  I  have  a  return  here  of  56,653  children;  those 
are  all  children  requiring  special  instruction,  are 
they  ? — That  return  was  got  in  order  to  show  the  ages 
of  the  children  in  Standard  I.  in  boys'  and  girls'  and 
mixed  departments. 

1367.  I  will  read  it  out:  "  In  March  1892  the  Board 
"  had  before  them  a  return  showing  the  ages  of 
"  children  then  in  Standard  I.  in  boys',  girls',  and 
"  mixed  departments,  which  showed  the  need  for 
' '  providing  some  special  instruction  in  certain  cases." 
Am  I  to  understand  that  56,653  children  is  the  num.ber 
that  you  found  to  require  special  instruction  ? — No,  but 
those  above  11  jears  of  age  in  that  return  were  mostly 
fit  cases  for  special  instruction.  Those  between  seven 
and  eight  might  mostly  properly  be  in  Standard  L 

1368.  You  mean  those  under  8  years  of  age — the 
20,854?— Yes. 

1369.  And  probably  the  greater  pai-t  of  the  19,616 
under  9  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

1370.  It  is  not  much  of  a  clue,  then,  to  the  actual 
number  ? — No. 

1371.  Then,  in  March  1896,  21  centres  for  special 
instruction  were  open,  liaviug  a  roll  of  896,  all  in  or 
below  Standard  I.,  and  all  but  14  of  them  were  ovdr 
7  years  of  age.  Can  you  give  the  Committee  a  clear 
idea  as  to  the  number  of  children  requiring  instruction 
in  special  classes,  say,  by  taking  a  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, and  so  getting  your  proportion  for  the  whole 
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of  London  P— No  sufficient  inquiry  has  been  made  in 
London  or  in  any  one  whole  Division  of  London  to 
show  the  approximate  proportion  of  children  who  are 
too  defective  to  be  properly  taught  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  the  figures  quoted  above  as  exempted 
from  attendance   do  not  supply  an  answer  to  this 


question,  as  they  deal  oijly  with  children  out  of  school, 
and  not  with  those  attending  schools,  for  v/hich  they 
arc  unfitted  by  reason  of  their  infirmity.  Sub-divisions 
or  bloOks  have  been  examined,  and  perhaps  the 
following  instances  would  give  some  idea  of  the 
appi-oximate  proportion : — 


W.  B.  Chard; 
17  Feb.  1897. 


{a.)  Sub-divisions  in  which  there  is  sufficient  special  school  accommodation  : 


Number  of 

District. 

Ordinary 

Koll. 

Schools. 

Netting  Hill 

14 

10,302 

City  Koad 

9 

8,G9S 

Special  Instruction  Schools. 


St.  Clement's  Road 
Bath  Street 


Number 
admiued  to 

Speci.al 
Instruction 

School. 


79 
50 


rerc''ntnij;c 
oi  .:oli. 


•58 


(/).)  Sub-divisions  in  which  no  special  school  has  been  provided : 


District. 

Number 
of  Ordinary 
Schools. 

Roll. 

Number 

Nominated 
for  a  Special 
School. 

Number 
considered  by 
Medical  Officer 
fit  for  a  Special 
School. 

Percentage  of 
Roll. 

King's  CroBS       .          -  - 
Old  Ford    -          -          -  - 

13 
9 

]2,307 

93 
65 

58 

•48 
•  3 

Of  course  the  number  varies  in  different  parts ;  but 
I  think  that  the  neighbourhood  of  King's  Cross  has 
provided  more  cases  than  any  neighboiirhood  we  huvo 
t-aken  yet,  and  I  think  you  will  notice  that  the  per- 
centage works  out  there  to  '48  per  cent.  ;  say  a  half 
j)er  cent.  It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  that  is  a  half  jier 
cent,  of  all  the  children  in  the  boys'  and  girls' 
departments  ;  it  is  a  half  per  cent,  of  the  whole  child 
population. 

1372.  Between  what  ages  ;  between  5  and  13  ?  — 
Between  3  and  13  ;  and  we  should  therefore  exclude  all 
those  under  7  if  we  wanted  to  make  it  a  percentage  of 
those  in  the  boys'  and  girls'  and  mixed  departments. 

1373.  It  is  less  than  a  half  per  cent,  on  800,000 
children,  is  it  ?  —  It  is  less  than  a  half  per  cent,  on 
12,000  children.  I  give  you  the  neighbourhood  of 
King's  Cross. 

1374.  Of  course  the  same  percentage  applies  to  the 
whole  number  throughout  London.  If  it  is  a  half  per 
cent,  in  Icing's  Cross,  Ave  assume  it  is  a  half  per  cent, 
throughout  London  ? — Yes. 

1375.  So  that  a  half  per  cent,  on  800,000  would  give 
us  4,000  ?— 4,0C0. 

1376.  Is  that  approximately  true,  do  you  think  ;  about 
4,000  for  the  whole  of  London  ? — I  should  think  so. 

1377.  And  you  have  at  present  896  ? — We  have  at 
present  just  over  1,000. 

1378.  So  you  think  that  there  must  be  3,000  more  for 
■whom  special  classes  should  be  provided  f — About  that 
number. 

1379.  Then  about  the  staffing  of  the  schools.  For 
150  you  have  five  teachers  ;  but  you  consider  that  from 
about  16  to  17  children  is  sufficient  to  be  luider  the 
charge  of  a  single  teacher,  on  the  average? — The  Board, 
as  a  rule,  have  considered  about  24  the  proper  number  ; 
but  our  average  does  not  work  out  to  more  than  17. 

1380.  Was  that  number,  24,  founded  upon  some  report 
of  the  superintendent,  or  was  it  evolved  out  of  some 
other  facts  ?  —  I  think  it  was  settled  in  the  very 
commencement  of  the  work,  almost  before  the  Board 
had  any  experience  of  the  v/ork. 

1381.  Have  the  Board  decided  to  make  any  change  : 
have  they  thought  that  the  number  24  was  too  great  ?— 
They  have  not.    It  has  been  talked  of  occasionally. 

1382.  How  are  the  teachers  paid  in  these  schools  ; 
are  they  paid  higher  salaries  than  the  teacliers  in  the 
ordinary  schools  ?— They  are.  The  first  year  they  come 
out  of  college,  if  we  take  them  straight  from  college, 
•which  we  do  not.  as  a  rule— as  a  rule,  Ave  Avait  for  them 
to  get  their  certificate —they  are  paid  10/.  extra  beyond 
the  amount  they  would  get  as  assistant  mistresses  in  an 
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ordinary  school,  and  in  the  second  year  that  lOZ.  is 
increased  to  1-5^. ;  so  that  they  are  15r  in  excess  of  other 
teachers. 

1383.  But  they  have  no  prospect  of  promotion  ? — I 
do  not  think  tliat  is  so. 

1384.  What  is  the  pay  of  a  head  teacher  in  a  spDcial 
class  ? — There  is  no  head  teacher  in  a  special  class. 

1385.  Then  there  are  no  prospects  of  head  teacher- 
ships  coming  to  them  ? — No  ;  I  think  the  teachers  of 
the  special  classes  Avill  stand  as  Avell  for  promotion  to 
head  teacherships  as  any  other  teachers,  and  so  far  as 
pay  is  concerned  they  are  mostly  equal  to  the  Grade  I. 
head  teacher. 

1386.  But  supposing  the,y  have  no  experience  at  the 
ordinary  schools,  but  devote  themselves  for  10  or  12 
years  to  the  special  classes,  do  you  think  the  Board 
Avould  be  likely  to  promote  them  to  ordinary  schools  ? — 
In  all  but  one  case,  the  48  teachers  Ave  have  now  liavo 
been  elementary  school  teachers  first  of  .all,  and  the 
idea  is  that  they  are  to  go  back  to  the  elementary  school 
again.  It  Avas  on  account  of  that  that  the  Board  i^assed 
the  rule  that  all  these  appointments  shoitld  be  reviewed 
at  the  end  of  five  years. 

1387.  And  they  are  so  reviewed,  are  they  ? — We  have 
not  come  to  the  end  of  the  five  years  yet,  but  that  is  the 
intention. 

1388.  What  do  you  mean  by  revicAving  them — Avith  a 
vieAV  of  raising  salaries  ?— No,  Avith  a  vioAV  of  their  going 
back  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  if  it  is  found 
that  they  are  not  fit  then  for  the  special  work. 

1389.  Then  these  children  are  visited  at  the  schools 
every  quarter?  —  By  the  medical  officer  and  the 
superintendent. 

1390.  Are  they  under  the  District  Board  Inspector? 
—They  are  not. 

1391.  They  are  out  of  his  juu-vieAv  altogether? — Yes. 

1392.  Why  are  they  removed  out  of  his  jjurview? 
— The  Board  insjjectors  have  no  sjjecial  knowledge 
of  this  work,  and  as  it  comes  under  a  sub-committee 
of  the  Board,  Avho  act  as  managers,  it  was  thought 
that,  like  the  blind  and  deaf,  they  had  Ijetter  be 
qirite  removed  from  the  Board  inspector's  care.  Of 
course,  the  superintendent  of  special  schools  acts  as 
board  inspector. 

1393.  HoAV  does  it  work,  having  no  head  teacher  in 
these  separate  schools,  in  the  case  of  the  blind,  deaf, 
and  feeble-minded.  Who  is  responsible  for  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  school  ? — The  teacher  in  charge  ;  the 
senior  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  centre  to  the 
superintendent ;  and  the  superiiiteiident  is  responsible 
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Mr.  to  the  Board.  Tliere  lias  been  no  difficulty,  I  may  say, 
W.  B.  Chard,    "with  regard  to  the  teachers  in  charge. 

~r*"  1394.  As  regards  these  children,  what  legislation 

17  -beb.  X897.    -yyo^i^        desirable,  do  you  think.    After  you  have 
'~  provided  the  class,  at  what  age  do  you  think  they  should 

be  tested  for  admission  to  these  special  classes.  Would 
you  test  them  before  the  age  of  seven  ? — I  think  not. 

1395.  There  might  be  some  physically  defective 
childi'en  ;  would  they  be  properly  handled  in  the  infant 
schools  ? — They  would  be  properly  handled  in  the 
infant  schools,  and  most  of  the  infant  schools  are  on  the 
ground  floor ;  there  woiild  be  very  little  reason  why 
they  should  be  removed  before  seven  years  of  age. 

1396.  Would  you  leave  them  a  little  longer  in  the 
infant  school,  to  see  if  they  developed  ? — I  think  that 
would  have  to  depend  upon  the  circumstances.  I  think, 
as  a  rule,  that  seven  would  be  the  proper  age. 

1397.  Then  there  would  be  two  classes  of  these 
children,  some  who  might  be  made  enth'ely  self- 
supporting,  and  some  only  partially  self-supporting ; 
but  you  would  have  them  all  taught  in  the  same  school, 
up  to  what  age  ? — I  should  think  up  to  14  years  of  age, 
the  presenb  limit. 

1398.  And  the  same  grant  to  be  paid  by  Government 
for  the  education  of  these  children  as  to  the  blind  and 
deaf,  three  guineas  for  elementary  education,  and  two 
guineas  for  manual  instruction  ? — I  do  not  know  that. 
The  elementary  education  grant  no  doubt  would  be  the 
right  amount.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  two  guineas 
for  manual  instruction  would  be  right ;  I  do  not  Imow 
that  it  works  qiiite  well  in  the  blind  and  deaf  centres  at 
the  present  time. 

1 399.  Li  what  way  r  —  The  amount  paid  for  the  manual 
instruction  is  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  paid 
for  elementary  education. 

1400.  In  proportion  to  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  upon  it  ? — Yes.  For  instance,  three  guineas 
is  paid  for  elementary  education,  to  which  we  give  the 
whole  of  the  time  in  school,  excepting  four  hours — two 
attendances  of  two  hours  each  during  the  week — and 
for  those  four  hours  we  get  two  guineas. 

1401.  When  four  hours  was  fixed  as  the  mimmum  for 
the  blind  and  deaf,  it  was  meant  they  should  not  fall 
below  that ;  but  there  is  no  reason  that  you  should  not 
extend  it  above  that  ? — That  is  so ;  it  was  a  much  more 
fitting  arrangement  for  an  institution  or  a  residential 
school  than  for  day  classes. 

1402.  Why  should  they  be  differently  treated  in  day 
classes  and  at  an  institution  ? — Because  they  have  more 
time  in  the  institution.  A  good  deal  of  manual  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  out  of  school  hours,  whereas  we  have 
our  set  times ;  and  the  complaint  in  the  deaf  classes 
now  is  very  loud  against  taking  the  children  away  so 
much  as  we  do ;  they  say  we  are  spoiling  the  instruction 
that  is  being  given  in  language. 

1403.  But  in  an  institution  the  time  for  manual  instruc- 
tion is  generally  taken  out  of  school  hours,  is  it  not  ? — 
And  frequently  they  have,  I  think,  some  instruction 
either  in  the  morning  or  evening. 

1404.  Then  at  what  age  would  you  send  them  to 
institutions.  If  they  were  only  found  to  be  partly  self- 
supporting,  or  scarcely  able  to  support  themselves, 
would  you  keep  them  in  school  in  the  ordinary  special 
class  till  14  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1405.  Or  Avould  you  extend  the  age  for  some  of  them 
to  16  ?— I  should  like  to  see  the  age  extended,  but  I 
think  not  made  compulsory. 

1406.  I  suppose  compulsion  could  not  possibly  be 
worked  ? — T  think  not. 

1107.  The  parents  are  very  unwilling  to  part  with 
their  children  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

1408.  And  in  fact  unwilling  to  place  them  in  special 
classes  very  often  ? — At  first. 

1409.  They  think  there  is  a  stigma  on  their  child  ? — 
Yes,  at  first,  but  some  parents  afterwards  are  only  too 
grateful,  and  speak  highly  of  the  special  classes. 

1410.  How  are  they  won  over,  by  visits  from  the 
superintendent  or  the  teacher  p — I  think  mostly  because 
they  see  how  the  child  has  developed. 

1411.  But  to  get  them  to  let  their  children  be  placed 
in  the  special  classes  to  begin  with,  are  they  coaxed  or 
driven  ? — We  have  tried  no  compulsion.  We  had  a 
case  a  little  while  ago  at  Hackney  where  the  parents 
refused  to  allow  the  child  to  go  to  the  special  class, 
and  it  was  decided  that  the  child  was  to  be  excluded 


from  the  ordinary  school  where  he  was  attending,  in 
order  that  the  parent  might  be  summoned  for  non- 
attendance  of  the  child  at  the  special  class. 

1412.  To  make  it  a  test  case  ? — To  make  it  a  tesi 
case ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  the  meantime,  the  parent 
sent  the  child  to  a  voluntary  school  that  would  take 
the  child,  and  so  our  test  case  broke  down. 

1413.  Had  the  case  been  settled  as  one  for  a  special 
class  ? — It  had. 

1414.  After  a  medical  examination  ? — Yes. 

1415.  Was  the  voluntary  school  aware  of  the  fact  ? — 
I  do  not  know.  We  always  send  to  all  the  voluntary 
schools  in  the  neighbourhood,  when  the  medical  ofiicer 
is  visiting  to  examine  for  admission  to  a  special  class, 
to  give  them  a  chance  of  presenting  any  children  they 
would  like  to  have  sent  to  a  special  class. 

1416.  Do  you  think  the  children  take  refuge  in  the 
voluntary  schools  in  order  to  escape  the  Board? — 
Perhaps  so. 

1417.  ffow  would  you  coax  them  to  school ;  would 
you  invite  the  parents  to  come  and  see  the  school  ? — 
I  think  the  parents  can  very  often  be  influenced  by  the 
teacher.  The  teacher  of  the  class  has,  in  many  cases,  I 
believe,  got  an  influence  over  the  parent  in  that  way. 

1418.  Then  you  do  not  advocate  compulsion  at  all 
for  the  special  classes,  though  there  must  be  compul- 
sion of  course  to  go  to  some  school  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  hardly  possible  ;  there  would  be  many  difficulties  in 
the  way  of  compulsion. 

1419.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  It  was  stated  by  a  witness  the 
other  day  that  there  were  several  feeble-minded  children 
who  came  before  the  hospital  physicians  whose  parents 
stated  that  they  could  not  get  them  into  the  board 
schools.    Do  you  think  that  is  correct  ? — I  think  so. 

1420.  Do  you  think  that  is  owing  to  the  unwilling- 
ness of  the  teachers  in  ordinary  schools  to  admit  very 
dull  or  defective  children  ? — Teachers  are  naturally 
unwilling  to  take  children  that  they  consider  unsuitable 
for  the  instruction  given  in  the  school,  I  have  had 
two  or  three  cases  lately  of  the  kind  you  are  speaking 
of,  and  I  am  thinking  of  one  case  at  ISattersea,  where 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  trouble  with  a  child  of  this  kind. 
This  child  was  in  the  infant  scjhool,  up  to,  I  think,  about 
eight  years  of  age,  and  then  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred or  was  transferred  to  the  boy's  school,  and  the 
headmaster  says  the  boy  is  unfit  for  his  school — he 
considers  him  imbecile ;  and,  as  we  have  no  special 
school  in  the  neighbourhood,  he  is  out  of  school. 

1421.  Is  it  practically  left  to  the  headmaster  to  decide 
in  sach  a  case  whether  a  particular  child  shall  come 
into  the  school  or  not  ? — Yes.  The  Board  have  lately 
made  an  alteration  in  the  rule,  so  that  when  a  head 
teacher  refuses  a  child  on  such  ground  the  matter  shall 
be  reported  to  the  School  Management  Committee  of 
the  Board. 

1422.  Then,  if  a  parent  finds  that  his  child  is  refused 
admission ,  what  is  his  proper  course  to  take  if  he  wishes 
to  claim  his  right  ? — To  report  the  matter  to  the  Board. 

1423.  When  a  school  is  practically  full,  is  the  teacher 
allowed  to  make  a  choice  between  children  ?  —  The 
teacher  musb  take  the  names  in  their  order  of 
application  for  admission. 

1424.  But,  practically,  he  could  exclude  a  child  who 
he  thought  was  defective  and  would  not  do  him  credit  ? 
— Yes,  if  he  thought  the  child  unsuitable. 

1425.  One  or  two  definitions  have  been  mentioned 
which  might  be  applied  to  mentally  or  physically 
defective  children.  1  suppose  the  application  of  those 
definitions  in  any  particular  case  would  be  difficult, 
would  it  not.  I  mean  to  say  there  would  be  many  cases 
in  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whatever 
definitions  we  adopted,  whether  a  particular  child  was 
or  was  not  defective  ? — It  would  be  a  question  for 
medical  evidence. 

1426.  Whoever  had  to  decide  ;  if  it  was  a  doctor  who 
had  to  decide  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  in  many 
cases  to  decide,  would  it  not  p — Yes,  you  would  have 
many  cases  on  the  border  line. 

1427.  That  is  what  I  meant.  Then,  is  not  that  an 
almost  insuperable  objection  to  compulsory  legislation  ? 
— I  think  it  is.  , 

1428.  What  I  mean  is,  that  compulsory  legislation 
may  apply  when  you  can  draw  a  hard-and-fast  line 
between  those  who  come  under  the  particular  legisla- 
tion and  those  who  do  not,  but  it  is  a  very  different 
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thing  in  a  case  where  there  is  no  hard-and-fast  line  ? — 
I  had  that  in  my  mind  in  the  answer  I  gave  the 
Chairman. 

1429.  I  take  it,  as  to  a  blind  child  or  as  to  a  deaf 
child,  there  is  no  hard-aud-fast  line ;  there  are  doubtful 
cases,  hxit  the  number  of  doubtful  cases  must  be  a  very 
much  smaller  proportion  than  the  number  of  doubtful 
cases  of  defective  children? — We  have  doubtful  cases 
among  both  the  blind  and  the  deaf,  the  blind  more 
especially  after  they  reach  the  age  of  14.  It  is  rather 
extraordinary  that  in  some  cases  where  we  teach 
children  as  blind  up  to  14  years  of  age,  they  are  after- 
wards found  to  have  more  sight,  or  perhaps  getting 
stronger  physically,  and  we  are  unable  to  keep  them ; 
that  is  to  say.  we  can  get  no  medical  certificate  that 
would  enable  us  to  make  their  attendance  up  to  16 
years  of  age  compulsory. 

1430.  In  those  doubtful  cases  you  do  not  attempt  to 
enforce  compulsion  ? — Not  if  it  is  very  doubtful. 

1431.  You  advocate  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
defective  children  attending  these  special  classes,  do 
you  not  ? — I  did  ;  that  is  merely  following  the  Act  of 
1893.  We  have  the  same  regulation  for  blind  and  deaf 
children. 

1432.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  do  you  find  it  work. 
There  was  a  sensational  case  in  the  papers  the  other 
day ;  I  was  thiDking  of  that — do  you  find  it  work 
satisfactorily  as  a  rule  ? — Quite  satisfactorily. 

1533.  In  that  particular  case  did  the  Board  make  a 
payment  of  expenses  ? — Yes. 

1534.  And  it  was  said  that  that  v/as  not  sufficient  ? — • 
It  was  not  a  question  of  expenses  at  all.  It  was  a 
question  of  the  payment  of  a  guide ;  we  pay  the  ex- 
penses of  the  child  and  the  expenses  of  the  guide,  but 
we  had  only  allowed  Is.  a  week  for  payment  of  the 
guide's  services,  and  it  was  alleged  that  the  guide 
should  at  least  have  been  paid  2s.  a  week. 

1435.  (Miss  Townsend.)  Or  fed  ? — That  was  a  mistake 
about  feeding ;  I  inquired  into  that. 

1436.  (Mr.  Foolcy.)  Do  you  think  that  the  School 
Board  should  have  the  power  of  paying  the  expenses  of 
the  guide  in  these  cases  ? — I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
possibility  that  you  would  want  a  guide ;  I  merely 
meant  the  travelling  expenses. 

1437.  Then  supposing  the  school  authority  has  no 
power  to  pay  a  guide,  what  could  be  done  with  defective 
children  not  able  to  travel  considerable  distances  ? — I 
hope  you  would  not  require  them  to  travel  considerable 
distances.  I  meant  only  wlicj-e  the  school  was  on  a  line 
of  tram  route  that  they  might  perhaps  take  a  penny 
ride,  or  something  of  that  kind,  that  would  bring  them 
close  to  the  school. 

1438.  Then  you  think  it  would  be  necessary  to  have 
special  classes  in  a  considerable  number  of  centres,  and 
will  continue  to  be  necessary  ? — At  the  present  time  we 
have  30  centres,  and  there  are  about  30  more  in  con- 
templation, but  I  think  that  60  will  not  bo  a  uuiiicient 
number  for  the  whole  of  London.  I  should  say  that 
100  is  nearer  the  number  that  we  should  tiltimately 
require. 

1439.  And  you  think  that  we  cannot  hope  to  be  able 
practically  to  collect  these  defective  children  at  a  small 
number  of  centres  ? — No. 

1440.  That  a  centre  must  be  within  fairly  easy  reach 
of  the  homes  of  the  children  ? — It  would  be  desirable 
that  they  should  be. 

1441.  You  say  you  look  forward  to  having  100  centres 
ia  London?— I  think  we  should  want  at  least  100 
centres. 

1442.  Whs-tt  would  be  the  number  of  children  at  each 
centre?  —  The  numbers,  of  course,  would  vary  con- 
siderably.  At  some  centres  I  expect  the  lowest  number 
at  the  present  time  is  only  like  12  or  13  at  a  centre  ;  and 
in  others,  again,  it  would  be  higher.  I  think  Edward 
Street  is  our  highest  nimiber  at  the  present  time,  where 
we  have  from  80  to  90. 

1443.  Do  you  agree  that  it  is  advisable  to  have  at 
least  three  classes  in  a  school  ?— I  think  not  in  neigh- 
bourhoods where  the  number  is  small.  If  you  get  a 
neighbourhood  where  you  have  ascertained  that  you  can 
only  get  a  small  number  for  a  special  class,  say  some- 
thing under  20,  I  should  certainly  think  the  better  way 
would  be  to  use  some  of  the  existing  accommodation, 
use  a  room  in  an  ordinary  school  that  will  do  for  the 
purpose  very  well,  and  have  only  one  class. 


1444.  If  you  had  100  centres,  what  do  you  think  Mr. 
would  be  the  average  number  in  each  centre  ? — I  should    W.  B.  Chard. 

think)  as    a  rtile,  you  would  require  three  rooms,   

especially  in  the  centres  that  we  build  purposely  for    17  Feb.  1897. 

this  work,  and  I  should  think  the  average  number  would  —  

be  about  60. 

1445.  That  would  give  you  accommodation  for  6,000  ? 
— Yes;  we  shoidd  not  have  6,000,  I  ehould  say 
considerably  less  than  that ;  but  still,  you  must  have 
more  accommodation  than  you  have  children. 

1446.  You  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  about 
one-half  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of  children  might 
be  put  down  as  defective  in  London  ? — So  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  is  about  right. 

1447.  Do  you  know  that  Dr.  Warner  estimated 
1  per  cent,  of  the  child  population  ? — I  was  under  the 
impression  that  he  had  estimated  2  per  cent.  ? 

1448.  I  think  we  got  it  out  the  other  day  1  per  cent. ; 
and  Dr.  Kerr  from  Bradford  2  per  cent.  Is  your 
information  definite  enough  to  lead  you  to  think  that 
those  estimates  are  too  high  ? — I  think  it  is  not  so  many, 
but  if  there  is  a  difference  between  the  conclusion 
at  ivhicli  I  have  arrived  and  Dr.  Kerr's  conclusion,  it 
is  because  Dr.  Kerr  has  not  taken  the  whole  of  the 
children  ;  I  should  say  he  has  taken  the  children  in  the 
senior  departments  ;  that  is  to  say,  boys,  girls,  and 
mixed,  whereas  I  have  taken  the  whole  children  from 
3  to  13  years  of  age.  I  have  taken  the  children  that 
are  actually  upon  tne  rolls  of  the  schools. 

1449.  In  getting  that  \  per  cent,  at  King's  Cross,  yon 
took  the  children  actually  on  the  roll  of  the  special 
classes,  and  you  added  some  proportion  for  those  out  of 
school  altogether,  did  you  not? — No,  those  out  of  school 
altogether,  I  explained,  were  not  dealt  with  in  these 
figures.  These  figures  relate  only  to  the  children  thafc 
were  actually  in  school  at  the  time  Avhen  the  medical 
officer  and  superintendent  visited  to  examine  the 
children. 

14-50.  This  J  per  cent.,  then,  only  relates  to  the  children 
actually  in  school  ? — Children  actually  in  school. 

1451.  Then  in  order  to  ascertain  what  proportion  of 
the  child  population  belongs  to  this  defective  class,  you 
would  have  to  add  very  considerably  to  that  h  per  cent.  ? 
— 1,600  for  the  whole  of  London  ;  but  a  considerable 
number  of  these  children  would  probably  not  be  cases 
for  the  special  instruction  schools. 

1452.  Then  to  get  at  the  whole  number,  do  you  think 
it  would  be  correct  to  take  your  4,000  ? — I  think  so. 

1453.  And  to  add  to. that  for  the  defective  children 
who  are  out  of  school? — I  think  so. 

1451.  Then,  as  regards  the  age  of  attendance  at  si^ecial 
classes,  do  you  think  it  would  be  sufficient  if  it  were 
made  clear  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  school  authority 
to  retain  them  in  the  special  classes,  and  that  they  had 
j)ower  to  do  so  u^\i  to  16  years  of  age  if  the  parents 
wished  it  ? — I  think  the  parent  and  the  school  authority 
should  have  the  ojjtion  of  allowing  the  child  to  remain 
there  till  16  years  of  age. 

1455.  That  the  school  authority  should  be  required 
to  do  it  if  the  jDarent  claimed  it  ? — Yes. 

1456.  Compulsion  on  the  school  authority  to  that 
extent  ? — Yes. 

1457.  Then,  as  regards  the  ainount  of  the  grant,  you 
have  told  us  that  you  thought  the  two-guinea  grant  in 
day  schools  for  deaf  and  blind  children  Avas  too  large  a 
proportion? — I  do  not  think  that  the  deaf  and  blind 
grant  is  satisfactory  at  present,  because  you  make 
no  difference  as  regards  the  children  who  are  sent  io 
institutions  and  the  children  who  are  taught  in  day 
centres.  That  has  a  very  bad  effect  in  some  cases,  it 
has  the  effect  of  keeping  in  our  day  centres  some  cases 
that  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  place  in  institutions  ; 
and  if  you  made  the  same  condition  with  regard  to 
defective  children,  possibly  the  same  result  would 
follow. 

1458.  You  mean  to  say  it  is  too  high — it  is  an  undue 
premium  upon  sending  the  children  to  the  day  classes  ? 
— The  elementary  grant  is  right.  I  question  as  to 
whether  more  manual  instruction  should  not  be  given 
than  we  have  in  day  classes  for  the  two  guineas,  ana, 
whether  some  grant  similar  to  that  given  by  the 
Local  Government  Board  in  the  case  of  Poor  Law 
children  sent  to  institutions  should  not  be  paid  for  the 
maintenance — I  mean,  something  like  -is.  per  week  in 
the  case  of  every  child  who  is  boarded  out  or  sent  to  an 
institution. 
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ilr.  1459.  Whatever  the  scale  of  grant  is,  do  not  you 

W  B.  Chard,    think  that  it  wonld  be  necessary  not  to  make  the  giant 

  so  high  as  to  be  a  temptation  to  school  Duthorities  to 

i:  Fet.  1897    take  a  child  from  the  ordinary  school  and  send  it  inco  a 

  special  class  \v-lio  miftht  very  welJ  go  on  in  the  ordinary 

school  ?— I  think  yOu  would  safeguard  that  anyhow  by 
your  examination  for  admission.  I  do  not  think  it 
should  be  possible  to  do  so. 

1460.  Yon  would  make  the  examination  sufficiently 
strict  ?— Yes. 

1461.  But  you  agree  that  unless  there  was  a  very  strict 
examination,  if  the  grant  were  high  there  might  be  a 
temptation  to  push  off  these  children  to  special  classes 
for  the  sake  of  tlie  grant  ? — The  examination  must  be 
strict  in  order  to  safeguard  against  that ;  but  the  point 
that  I  wanted  to  make  with  regard  to  the  grant  is  that 
there  should  be  a  residential  grant,  where  it  is  necessary 
to  send  to  an  institution,  as  apart  from  the  grant  for 
instruction, 

1462.  Well,  you  have  that  already,  in  the  case  of 
institutions  for  the  deaf  and  blind  ;  the  school  authority 
have  the  power  to  pay  maintenance  ? — Yes ;  but  there 
is  no  grant  for  that ;  and  the  result  of  that  is,  that 
children  who  ought  to  be  sent  to  institutions  by  the 
school  authority  are  not  sent,  because  the  day  centre  is 
so  much  cheaper. 

1463.  You  think  that  there  should  be  a  Government 
^raiit  in  respect  of  maintenance  ? — There  should  be. 
similar  to  that  given  for  the  Poor  Law  children. 

1464.  You  would  put  a  portion  of  it  upon  the 
Government  grant  instead  of  putting  the  whole  of  it 
upon  the  rates  ? — Y"es. 

1465.  [Miss  Toivmend.)  I  have  little  to  ask 
you.  I  only  want  to  know  this:  You  say  that  in 
districts  where  there  are  very  few  of  these  children, 
they  could  be  as  well  taught  in  the  special  class, 
housed  in  a  class-room  of  an  ordinary  school,  as  in  a 
special  centre  built  or  set  apart  for  them  ?— I  think  that 
has  been  found  to  be  so. 

1466.  In  that  case,  how  would  such  a  class  differ 
from  the  lowest  class  of  an  ordinary  school,  except  in 
being  smaller?— The  class  would  be  receiving  exceptional 
treatment  as  regards  the  methods  of  instruction, 
classification,  &c. 

1467.  It  would  be  an  additional  lower  clas5  of  the 
ordinary  school  with  special  instruction  ?— Y/ith  special 
instruction. 

1468.  In  such  a  case,  would  you  have  the  defective 
children  mingle  with  the  other  children  out  of  school 
hours  ?— I  see  no  objection. 

1469.  The  only  reason  for  keeping  them  apart  is  that 
they  should  receive  special  instruction  ?— Yes. 

1470.  That  is  the  only  reason  for  gathering  them 
together  in  centres  ? — I  think  so. 

1471.  Otherwise,  neither  they  nor  the  ordinary 
children  would  take  harm  from  intercourse,  m  your 
opinion  ?—  No,  I  think  not. 

1472.  Then,  in  the  case  of  what  you  call  the 
residential  grant,  is  that  an  advisable  thing  from  the 
parents'  point  of  view?— I  think  so,  most  decidedly. 
The  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  gives  the  school  authority  the 
option  to  go  before  the  magistrate  to  get  the  contribu- 
tion that  the  parent  should  pay  for  maintenance 
fixed  The  London  School  Board  have  endeavoured 
to  make  all  parents,  so  far  as  possible,  pay  something, 
and  I  see  now  that  out  of  about  150  cases  we  are 
maintaining,  the  average  fee  obtained  from  the  parents 
is  only  Is.  Id.  a  week. 

1473  With  the  utmost  endeavour  to  make  it  what 
they  can  afford  ? — Yes. 

3474.  So  that  your  residential  grant  would  include 
some  amount  from  the  rates,  some  from  the  Department, 
and  some  from  the  parents  ? — Yes. 

1475.  As  much  as  possible  from  the  parents  ?— Yes. 

1476.  Of  course,  the  parents'  consent  would  bo 
necessary  before  sending  a  child  to  an  institution?— 
Yes. 

H77,  [Mrs.  Burgwin.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  this 
1,665  children  not  in  attendance  at  school.  Are  they 
children  of  school  age  ?— Yes. 

1478.  On  what  grounds  are  they  exempt  P  —  On 
the  ground  of  some  disability,  either  Ijlind,  deaf, 
epileptic,  or  some  physical  infirmity. 


1479.  Then,  if  there  were  sufficient  special  classes 
(and  for  the  moment  we  will  include  blind  and  deafj. 
these  children  should  be  in  attendance  at  school? — 
Many  of  thom. 

1480.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  this:  that  many 
of  these  children  would  be  exempt,  because  of  medical 
certificates  ? — They  would. 

1481.  Do  you  place  implicit  confidence  in  those 
medical  certificates ;  is  it  your  experience  that  they  are 
worth  anything  ? — Some  are  worthless. 

1482.  You  do  know  of  certificates  having  been  given 
where  you  could  not  see  at  all  why  those  children  v/ere 
exempt  from  school  ? — ^Yes. 

1483.  I  am  wondering  if  you  answered  the  Chairman 
quite  clearly  about  the  averages.  We  really,  on  the 
Board,  have  no  knowledge  of  the  exact  number  of 
children  requiring  special  attention,  have  we  ? — We 
have  not,  for  the  whole  of  London — only  for  the 
districts  that  we  have  examined. 

1484.  Before  a  class  is  started  there  is  always  a 
preliminary  examination  of  children  to  sho\v  the  need 
of  such  a  class  ? — Yes. 

1485.  And  so  far  we  have  not  nearly  covered  London  ? 
— No.  I  should  say  with  regard  to  that  percentage 
that  it  is  not  based  ou  the  number  which  the 
teachers  in  the  locaHty  recommended.  If  you  take  the 
number  which  the  teachers  in  the  locality  recommended 
it  is  usually  much  higher  than  that,  but  it  is  the 
percentage  that  is  actually  passed  by  the  medical  officer 
and  the  superintendent,  after  they  have  examined  the 
children. 

1486.  There  is  another  point  I  should  be  glad  if  you 
could  clear  up.  You  spoke  of  doubtful  cases  of  attend- 
ance not  being  enforced.  What  did  you  mean  by  the 
doubtful  cases.  Did  you  mean  that  the  attendance  was 
not  to  be  enforced  at  the  special  class  ? — I  think  not,  so 
long  as  you  enforce  attendance  at  school.  If  it  is  a  case 
that  is  on  the  border  line,  and  there  is  a  doubt  whether 
it  is  fit  for  the  special  school  or  the  ordinary  school,  if 
the  parent  objects  to  attendance  at  the  special  school 
I  think  you  should  not  enforce  attendance  there. 

1487.  But  if  a  child  is  a  very  troublesome  child, 
would  you  still  say  he  should  have  the  right  of 
attending  the  ordinary  elementary  school  ? — I  should 
exclude  him  from  the  ordinary  school  if  he  were  unfit 
for  the  instruction  there. 

1488.  And  what  would  become  of  that  child  ? — The 
parents  would  then  be  summoned  for  the  non-attendance 
of  the  child. 

1489.  Then  you  would  make  the  attendance  com- 
pulsory ? — If  it  were  a  case  which  was  undoubtedly  fit 
for  a  special  school  I  should  certainly  endeavour  to 
secure  its  admission  to  a  special  school. 

1490.  By  a  doubtful  case,  you  meant  a  case  that  was 
not  sufficiently  obviously  deficient  ? — I  did. 

1491.  [Mr.  Newton.)  Can  you  say  what  is  the  cost  of 
maintenance  per  child  in  average  attendance  in  a  special 
school? — I  think  I  can.  I  have  taken  two  schools.  In 
East  Street  the  gross  cost  was  8L  15s.  l^d.,  and  the  net 
11.  18s.  Qhd.  At  Abbey  Street  the  gross  cost  was 
11.  18s.  3|cl,  and  the  net  &l.  13s.  2>ld. 

1492.  Then  the  gross  cost  in  the  ordinary  schools  of 
the  Board  is  about  Zl.  10s.  ?  —  ol.  14s.  5cif.,  with  a  net 
of  21.  4s.  Id. 

1493.  Then  there  is  a  difference  of  between  Al.  and  5L 
in  the  gross  cost  of  the  two  ? — Yes. 

1494.  What  rate  of  grant  do  you  think  might  fairly 
be  paid  in  the  case  of  these  children  ?  —  I  think  the 
same  grant  should  be  given  as  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  that  is,  three 
guineas,  with  a  further  grant  in  cases  that  are  sent  to 
institutions — that  is,  a  residential  grant. 

1495.  But  with  the  elementary  instruction  in  their 
case  you  include  everything,  do  you  not? — I  should 
include  everything. 

1496.  Then  would  you  think  that  there  should  be 
a  fixed  grant,  or  a  grant  that  is  partly  fixed  and  partly 
variable  ?  —  There  should  not  be  a  grant  upon  average 
attendance,  because  if  it  is  a  grant  upon  average 
attendance,  it  would  considerably  reduce  the  amount 
inasmuch  as  our  average  attendance  falls  very  far  short 
of  the  average  in  the  other  schools  ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
average  in  the  ordinary  schools  is  something  over 
80  per  cent.,  whereas  our  average  is  less  than  70  per 
cent. 
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1497  There  are  great  advantages,  though,  in  keeping 
to  the  average  attendance,  and  could  not  that  be  allowed 
for  in  fixing  the  rate  of  grant  ?  Could  not  irregularity 
of  attendance  be  taken  into  consideration  ?— I  rather 
hoped  that  the  grant  given  would  be  something  like  it 
is  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf,  only  that  you  would 
not  insist  upon  complete  months  of  attendance ;  that  is 
to  say,  you  would  pay  a  grant  for  those  on  the  roll,  and 
perhaps  allow  a  75  per  cent,  attendance. 

1498.  Do  you  reject  altogether  these  figures  that  are 
given  in  the  accommodation  report  for  Lady  Day  1896 
as  untrustworthy— these  figures  referring  to  the  number 
of  defective  children  in  London  ?— We  have  not  found 
that  the  divisional  superintendents  and  the  school 
attendance  officers  have  always  gone  far  enough  into 
the  question  of  defective  children  to  be  quite  reliable, 
so  far,  in  the  returns  they  have  made. 

1499.  Then  do  you  think  you  will  be  able  to  get 
returns  next  Lady  Day  that  are  decidedly  more 
accurate  ? — They  will  be  more  accurate. 

1500.  In  that  case  I  will  not  ask  you  anything  more 
about  these ;  but,  as  to  the  number  of  deficient 
children,  you  compare  the  number  of  deficient  children 
in  this  table,  between  the  ages  of  3  and  13,  do  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

1501.  And  the  number  of  children  that  are  attending 
the  special  classes  will  all  be  over  7  years  of  age  ?— 
There  is  only  one  under  6,  and  14  under  7. 

1502.  Than  no  percentages  could  be  worked  out  from 
the  proportion  attending  the  classes.  The  numbers 
attending  the  classes  would  not  give,  would  they,  the 
proper  percentage  of  defective  children,  inasmuch  as 
all  the  infants  would  be  left  out  ?— That  is  so. 

1503.  I  want  to  ask  you  if  this  calculation  is  worth 
anything.  In  the  case  of  the  Edward  Street  Board 
School  the  children  seem  to  come  from  five  blocks  in 
Greenwich  of  which  I  can  give  the  names,  if  necessary. 
Those  subdivisions  had  7,938  scheduled  children  in 
them  over  7  years  of  age  and  under  13.  That  I  have 
compared  with  the  average  number  on  tlie  roll  of  the 
special  class.  Would  that  result  be  a  satisfactory 
measure  of  the  number  of  defective  cliildren  to  be 
provided  for  all  over  London  ?—l  tfcink  so.  Yoa  wouici 
get  a  few  coming  a  long  distance,  perhaps  a  few  outside 
the  five  schools  you  have  mentioned,  but  I  think  it 
Avould  be  approximately  correct. 

1504.  And  there  is  one  case  where  there  is  no 
possibility  of  anybody  doing  that,  that  is  in  the  case 
of  the  Isle  of  Dogs  ?  —  We  have  one  centre,  British 
Street. 

1505.  In  that  case  the  number  of  children  in  the 
special  class  works  out  as  very  nearly  1  per  cent,  of 
the  scheduled  children  between  7  and  13  years  of  age. 
In  the  Isle  of  Dogs  there  are  2,904  scheduled  children 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  18,  and  the  average  number 
on  the  rolls  in  the  Isle  of  Dogs  is  24.  In  the  case  of 
Edward  Street  there  were  7,938  scheduled  children, 
and  the  average  number  on  the  roll  in  special  classes 
was  94  ?  —  Of  course  you  notice  that  you  are  not 
calculating  on  the  same  basis  as  I  have  ;  that  is  to  say, 
you  are  not  taking  the  children  from  3  to  13  years  of 
age  ;  you  are  taking  the  children  from  7  to  13. 

1506.  Then,  in  the  case  of  Choumert  Eoad,  would  this 
be  fair  ;  this  is  fed,  not  from  any  complete  blocks,  but 
from  part  of  four  blocks  in  East  Lambeth.  ? — More 
than  four  blocks,  I  think.  There  are  some  children  at 
Choumert  Eoad  that  come  rather  long  distances. 

1507.  Then  they  must  come  very  long  distances.  In 
those  blocks  there  are  6,130  scheduled  children,  and  the 
average  number  on  the  roll  is  49.  Would  you  be 
prepared  to  accept  Choumert  Eoad  and  Edward  Street 
and  the  Isle  of  Dogs  as  three  representative  districts  ? — 
I  think  so. 

1508.  This  Clioumert  Eoad  is  a  well-to-do  district; 
the  other  two  are  poor  ?  —  Yes,  quite  fairly  repre- 
sentative. 

1509.  Then  you  think  that  from  thoso  figures  one 
may  be  warranted  in  supposing  that  about  one  per  cent, 
of  the  children  between  7  and  13  years  of  age  should  be 
provided  for  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

1510.  And  that  would  give  something  under  5,000  for 
all  London  r — I  should  fancy  it  would  be  rather  under 
one  per  cent,  if  anything,  but  I  think  you  might  be 
i^uite  sate  in  taking  that. 

1511.  It  would  give  something  near  5,000  for  the 
whole  of  London  ?— Yes. 


1512.  {Br.  Smitli.)  I  am  not  quite  clear  where  you 

get  that  extra  thousand  from  ? — If  Ave  had  taken  a  half  Chard. 

per  cant,  on  the  whole  child  population  from  3  to  13  '  J  

years  of  age,  it  would  come  to  4,000,  but  Mr.  Newton  17  j-gb.  1897. 

has  taken  it  in  another  way,  I  think,  he  has  taken  from  

7  to  13,  which  is  no  doubt  the  mora  accurate  calculation. 

1513.  Then  you  think,  judging  by  the  figures  in 
connexion  Avith  King  s  Cross,  which  is  an  exceptionally 
bad  district,  that  5,000,  taking  it  from  the  ages  of 
7  to  13,  would  be  a  fair  number  to  provide  for  ?  —  I 
think  so. 

1514.  I  think  you  said  that  7  Avas  the  best  age  for 
admission  to  these  classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  not  before  7. 

1515.  Previous  to  that  you  Avould  suggest  that  they 
should  be  in  the  elementary  school? — I  can  see  no 
reason  for  moving  them  from  the  infant  school  before 
that  age. 

151(3.  You  would  keep  them  in  the  special  schools 
up  to  Avhat  age  ? — ^1^. 

1517.  Do  you  think  there  might  be  cases  Avhere  it 
would  be  desirable  to  retain  children  beyond  the  age 
of  14  years  r' — ^I  am  sure  there  are. 

1518.  HoAV  Avould  you  suggest  that  those  should  be 
dealt  with  ? —In  some  fcAv  cases  you  might  be  able  to 
profitably  employ  their  time  in  the  day  centres,  but 
mostly  they  should  be  sent  to  some  institution  for 
industrial  training. 

1519.  Then  as  regards  the  amount  of  grant,  I  think 
you  said  that  three  guineas  Avould  be  enough  p— 
I  tliink  three  guineas  for  the  day  centres  AYOuld  be 
suilicient. 

1520.  That  is  up  to  the  age  of  14  years  ? — Yes,  but  it 
would  not  be  a  sufficient  grant  for  the  children  you 
send  to  institutions. 

1521.  What  additional  grant  would  you  suggest.'' 
—I  think  the  same  payment  should  be  made  as  the 
Local  Government  Board  make  in  the  case  of  Poor 
LaAv  children,  that  is  to  say,  four  shillings  a  Aveek  for 
each  child. 

1522.  And  the  mode  iu  which  ihat  grant  should  bo 
giA^en  you  tliink  should  not  be  as  it  is  noAV,  but  in 
come  other  method.  What  is  that  ? — I  think  not  on 
average  attendance.  It  should  be  a  grant  on  the  roll 
ot  the  school,  for  the  children  Avho  have  made  75  per 
cent,  of  attendances. 

1523.  You  think  lhat  this  is  necessary  in  this  case 
because  of  the  ill  health  or  v/eak  condition  of  the 
children  who  are  attending — Yes. 

1524.  And  therefoTe  they  are  liable  to  absences  on 
account  of  that  P — It  is  so.  We  find  that  the  average 
attendance  of  the  special  classes  falls  below  70,  Avhereas 
the  average  attendance  at  the  other  schools  is  above 
80  per  cent. 

1525.  I  see  here  two  returns  of  the  results  of  examina- 
tions of  these  classes  in  the  School  Board,  and  that 
a  number  of  imbeciles  Avere  noted ;  can  you  tell  us  Avhat 
became  of  these  imbeciles  P — The  number  of  imbeciles 
on  the  two  following  quarterly  examinations  has 
decreased  by  their  being  excluded  from  the  school, 
but  Ave  have  no  return  as  to  Avhat  has  become  of 
them,  and  I  am  afraid  that  in  most  cases  they  are 
simply  excluded,  and  are  noAv  at  home,  Avith  no 
instruction  whatever. 

1526.  You  think  these  children,  then,  owing  to  their 
exclusion  from  the  schools,  have  noAV  been  left  free  in 
London  ? — I  am  afraid  bo. 

1527.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  es  to  what  should 
be  done  in  connexion  AA'itli  those  imbeciles  P — If  they 
are  found  fit  cases  to  go  to  an  imbecile  institution, 
some  arrangement  should  be  made,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
blind  and  deaf,  to  allow  them  to  go  without  pauperising 
the  parents. 

1528.  You  think  that  some  means  should  be  devised 
by  which  their  admission  should  be  facilitated  p — Yes. 

1529.  And  that  the  pauper  taint  whicli  is  now  attached 
to  them  if  they  obtain  admission  into  an  institution  in 
London  should  be  removed  p— I  do. 

1530.  What  proA'ision  is  made  for  getting  rid  of  the 
mentally  defective  children  in  the  classes  of  the 
deaf  and  the  blind  P  —  No  provision  has  been  made. 
In  any  case  where  it  has  been  found  that  the  child 
is  absolutely  unfitted  for  the  school  (avc  have  had  a 
fcAV  such  cases)  they  have  been  excluded  ;  but  the 
children  in  blind  and  deaf  schools  have  never  been 
medically   examined,  and  therefore  unless  the  child 
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Mr.  happens  to  have  given  very  great  trouble,  it  would 
W.  B.  Chard,    never  come  to  tlie  notice  of  the  Board. 

17  FeWsgy       1531.  Therefore  you  do  not  take  any  steps  in  regard 

 ■        ■   to  the  exclusion  of  imbeciles  from  the  deaf  classes  ? — 

No  steps  have  been  taken  unless  the  case  has  been 
reported. 

1532.  I  will  just  ask  you  about  the  1,665  cases. 
They  were  practically  all  excluded  on  medical  certi- 
ficate, were  they  ?  —  No,  I  think  not  on  medical 
certificate  in  all  cases,  but  no  doubt,  in  the  majority  of 
cases. 

1533.  And  you  think  in  a  great  number  of  those 
cases  the  certificate  is  not  to  be  relied  upon  ? — 1  would 
not  say  a  great  number  ;  I  think  very  often  we  have 
medical  certificates  that  cannot  be  relied  upon. 

1534.  I  quite  agree  with  yoa ;  but  has  the  Board 
taken  any  steps  for  dealing  with  cases  such  as  those  ? — 
No. 

1535.  Was  not  there  a  resolution  passed  some  few 
weeks  since  referring  all  cases  of  doubtful  certificate  to 
the  medical  officer  ? — That  has  not  been  acted  upon 
yet,  so  far  as  1  know.    I  have  no  knowledge  of  it. 

1536.  (Br.  Sliutllewortli.)  I  wish  to  ask  you  whether 
the  fact  that  some  centres  are  simply  class-rooms  in 
ordinary  school  buildings  for  ordinary  children,  and 
some  are  special  buildings  by  themselves,  is  a  matter 
of  local  convenience  only  P — Yes ;  I  think  it  has  been 
mostly  that  we  have  had  accommodation  to  spare  in  the 
school,  and  the  number  requiring  the  accommodation 
has  been  small,  so  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  use 
a  room  instead  of  building  a  centre. 

1537.  But  the  children  in  this  clasa-room  in  an 
ordinary  school  are  under  the  same  conditions  as  to 
supervision  as  the  children  in  the  centres  ? — Precisely. 

1538.  1  mean  they  are  apart  from  the  ordinary 
discipline  of  the  ordinary  school,  and  under  the  super- 
intendent of  special  instruction — Yes. 

1539.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  space 
allowed,  I  am  really  not  familiar  with  the  amount  of 
space  allowed  for  .ordinary  children — can  you  tell  me 
what  it  is  ? — Ten  feet  is  the  basis  in  the  ordinary  school, 
but  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf  we  have  20  feet 
for  each  child  instead  of  10. 

1540.  Do  not  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  feeble- 
minded children  should  also  have  a  larger  allowance  of 
space  ? — They  have.  I  cannot  say  it  would  work  out 
to  20  feet  the  same  as  the  blind  and  deaf,  but  it  Avould 
certainly  be  much  more  than  the  ordinary  school. 

1541.  My  idea  was  that,  probably  they  might  require 
it  on  account  of  their  physical  conditions  as  well — they 
would  be  malodorous,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes. 

1542.  Then,  with  regard  to  manual  training,  do  you 
think  that  the  deaf  and  blind  children  are  altogether 
parallel  with  the  feeble-minded  children  in  that  regard  ? 
■ — Not  quite.  The  cases  of  blind  and  deaf,  although 
they  are  treated  under  the  sa  me  Act,  are  not  really 
parallel ;  and  certainly  the  special  instruction  would 
not  fall  in  precisely  with  either  case. 

1543.  What  I  meant  was,  do  not  you  think  the 
manual  training  is  probably  more  important  in  the 
case  of  the  feeblo-minded  children  than  in  that  of 
the  deaf  children,  for  instance  ? — I  think  so  ;  at  any 
rate  after  14  years  of  age. 

1544.  May  it  not  be  important  also  as  an  approach  to 
their  intelUgence,  training  their  intelligence  through 
their  fingers,  and  in  that  sense  be  of  importance  to  that 
class  ? — I  think  a  great  deal  of  the  instruction  that  they 
Avould  get  in  the  centres,  I  mean  what  we  should  call 
the  ordinary  instruction,  would  be  of  such  a  kind  as 
would  make  them  use  their  fingers,  and  perhaps  might 
be  termed  manual  instruction. 

1545.  Would  that  come  under  the  grant  that  you 
spoke  of,  the  two-guinea  grant  for  manual  instruction  ? 
— It  would  not  under  the  present  conditions,  because, 
by  the  present  conditions  laid  down  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  schools,  the  manual  instruction  grant  is  only  given 
after  the  age  of  11  to  those  who  attend  the  special 
centres,  either  cookery  or  laundry  or  wood- work. 

1546.  It  would  not  include  such  things  as  macrame 
or  sewing  work  ? — No,  that  is  taken  in  bhnd  and  deaf 
schools  for  children  under  11,  and  accepted  as  a  manual 
occupation. 

1547.  Then  you  said  that  the  voluntary  schools  were 
always  asked  to  send  children  who  v/ere  suspected  of 
being  feeble-minded  for  examination  by  the  medical 


officer  when  he  happened  to  be  in  the  neighbourhood  • 
do  they  respond  to  that  invitation  We  have  not  had 
many  cases ;  I  have  met  with  two  or  three. 

1548.  So  that  they  may  have  some  feeble-minded 
pupils  who  are  not  sent  for  examination  by  the  medical 
officer  ?— They  may,  but  I  think  they  would,  generally 
be  glad  to  get  rid  of  such  cases. 

1549.  Then  you  instanced  the  case  of  the  head 
teacher  who  refused  to  take  a  boy  into  his  school 
because  he  considered  him  an  imbecile;  had  he  anv 
other  authority  than  his  own  to  form  that  opinion 
upon  ? — No. 

1550.  What  would  have  happened— (I  do  not  know 
what  did  happen  in  this  case)— supposing  the  parent 
took  the  child  to  some  medical  man  who  certified  that  he 
was  not  imbecile  ? — The  case  would  have  been  referred 
to  the  Board's  medical  officer  if  there  had  been  any 
dispute  about  the  matter. 

1551.  You  said,  I  think,  there  was  sometimes 
at_  the  age  of  14,  or  between  14  and  16,  a  doubt 
raised  by  the  parents,  I  presume,  as  to  whether  the 
child  who  had  been  considered  blind  and  deaf  up  to 
that  time  was  blind  and  deaf?— I  said  blind  more 
particularly ;  we  have  had  several  cases  of  blind. 

1552.  By  whom  is  that  question  settled ;  by  any 
medical  authority Well,  we  have  usually  asked  for 
an  oculist's  certificate,  and  if  the  oculist  states  that  the 
child  is  too  blind  to  receive  instruction  in  an  ordinary 
school  and  to  use  the  ordinary  reading  books,  we  treat 
the  case  as  being  a  blind  case. 

1553.  After  the  age  of  14 .?— Yes,  up  to  16  years  of 
age. 

1554.  [Ghairman.)  I  want  to  get  the  numbers  clear. 
The  only  reliable  statistics  that  you  have  got  show  per 
cent,  of  the  children  on  the  roll  ?— Yes,  of  the  total 
number  from  3  to  13  years  of  age. 

1555.  You  may  assume  that  of  those  are  between 
7  and  13  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

1556.  And  that  works  out,  for  the  whole  of  London 
at  about  2,500  of  the  children  on  the  roll  ? — Yes.  ' 

1557.  On  the  statistics  that  you  have  supplied  us  with 
for  King's  Cross  and  Old  Ford  .P— Yes. 

1558.  And  besides  that  we  have  to  add  1,600  who  are 
out  of  school  for  various  reasons,  making  altogether 
4,100?— Yes ;  and  you  also  have  to  add  those  Ave  have 
at  present  in  the  special  centres,  that  would  not  be 
taken  into  account  in  those. 

1559.  And  adding  the  children  in  special  centres  who 
amount  to  900,  is  that  so  ? — 1,100,  I  think.  ' 

1560.  That  brings  the  total  number  to  5,000  and 
upwards  ?— Probably  about  5,000  would  be  approxi- 
mately correct. 

1561.  Which  we  may  consider  as  the  minimum  number  ? 
— Y''es. 

1562.  You  spoke  of  small  centres  Avith  only  one 
teacher,  a  teacher  for  13  children.  There  may  be 
13  children  of  different  habits,  different  degrees  of 
intelligence ;  how  would  you  propose  to  put  13  children 

under  one  teacher  under  those  circumstances  ?  We 

have  three  or  four  such  centres  at  the  present  time,  and 
they  have  been  considered  very  satisfactory.  The  one 
at  Matthias  Eoad,  Stoke  Newington,  is  the  one  I  have 
particularly  in  my  mind  at  the  present  time.  There  are, 
of  course,  three  or  four  divisions,  but  the  centre  is  very 
satisfactory  for  all  that. 

1563.  Speaking  of  the  manual  work,  you  are  aware 
the  teachers  ahvays  endeavour  to  create  an  interest  in 
the  other  work  by  beginning  with  manual  work?— 
Yes. 

1564.  Would  not  that  complicate  the  difficulty  for 
such  a  teacher  ? — I  think  not. 

1565.  You  think  she  could  attend  herself  to  13  different 
people  ?— I  do  not  think  the  difficulty  has  been  felt. 

1566.  About  the  average  attendance,  you  say  it  is 
below  70  per  cent.  ? — Yes. 

1567.  Would  you  consider  that  as  attending  "Avitli 
due  regularity,"  which  are  the  words  of  the  Act.?— I 
hope  you  would  consider  it  so,  considering  the  infirmities 
of  the  children. 

1568.  But  for  healthy  children  yoUAVOuldnofc  consider 
it  sufficient  ? — No. 

1569.  But  it  might  be  sufficient  for  children  in  weak 
health  ?— I  think  that  for  blind  and  deaf  children,  or 
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children  under  special  instruction,  an  allowance  should  be 
made — that  you  could  not  expect  the  same  attendances 
as  in  ordinary  schools. 

1570.  But  yon  might  expect  something  like  75  or 
80  per  cent,  for  a  healthy  child  'i — Yes. 

1571.  You  spoke  of  4s.  as  the  boarding-out  rate ;  is 
that  the  ordinary  rate,  or  rather  higher? — No,  the  rate 
paid  by  the  Local  Government  Board  for  Poor  Law 
children  is  45.,  but  they  pay  more  ;  in  fact,  we  pay  for 
the  children  we  board  out  at  the  present  time  7g.,  but 
my  suggestion  was  that  the  Government  should  find 
a  grant  of  4s.  towards  it. 

1572.  The  Government  have  already  sanctioned  in  the 
case  of  the  blind  and  deaf  a  much  higher  payment  to  go 
to  institutions — as  much  as  25L  a  year  ? — Of  coiirse, 
the  Eoyal  Normal  College  is  a  case  in  point,  where  we 
have  paid  35?.  a  ye  ar. 

1573.  That  is  for  special  advantages  connected  with 
music ;  but  for  the  case  of  ordinary  scholars  the  rate 
has  heen  reduced  to  25L  "i — And  I  think  the  Jew's  Home 
at  Netting  Hill  is  26Z, 

1574.  So  that  there  is  a  precedent  for  paying  higher 
for  boarding  out  these  children  ? — You  see,  if  you  take 
the  cost  of  the  education,  which  possibly  is  from  8L  to 


lOL  a  year,  that  means  that  the  school  authority  pays  a 
large  amount  for  maintenance,  Avhich  comes  entirely 
out  of  local  rates. 

1575.  That  would  be  a  reason  for  paying  a  higher 
rate  for  maintenance  in  the  case  of  these  children  ? — 
Yes. 

1576.  Though  you  only  get.-  Is.  1«.  a  week  from  he 
parent  ? — Yes. 

1577.  Your  schools  were  originally  planned  for  30. 
What  security  have  we,  that  unless  we  lix  some  higher 
number  than  the  ordinary  basis  of  school  area,  the 
Board  will  not  fill  up  to  30  in  each  case.  Is  it  not 
advisable  in  that  case  to  demand  the  same  area  for 
feeble-minded  children  as  for  the  blind  and  deaf? — Yes, 
I  think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  to  do. 

1578.  Twenty  square  feet  instead  of  10  square  fee  ? 
—Yes. 

1579.  So  that  your  class-rooms  for  30  would  then 
become  class-rooms  for  15  p — I  tliiuk  you  will  find  that 
oixr  class-rooms  for  30,  according  to  the  10-feet  basis, 
would  accommodate  more  than  30  children. 

1580.  Would  you  advise  our  going  beyond  20  feet  F — 
No,  I  think  not. 

1581.  You  think  20  feet  would  be  ample  ? — Yes. 


Mr. 
W.  B.  Chard. 

17  Feb.  1897. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Miss  Matilda  Maey  Blackmoee  called  in  and  examined. 

1603.  Four,  who  are  mixed  up  with  the  other  47  ?—  Blackmore. 
Yes.   


1582.  (Chawman.)  You  are  head  mistress  of  the  St 
Michael  and  All  Angels'  School,  Woolwich  ? — Yes. 


1583.  A  voluntary  school  of  the  Church  of  England  ? 
—Yes. 

1584.  How  many  have  you  in  your  school  ? — T  have 
230  on  the  books  this  last  week. 

1585.  And  your  staif  consists  of  how  many? — A  cer- 
tiiicated  assistant,  two  teachers  under  Article  68,  and 
three  pupil  teachers. 

1586.  By  whom  is  the  lowest  class  taught  P — By  a  first 
year  pupil  teacher. 

1587.  Do  you  consider  it  a  good  an'angement  to  put 
an  unskilled  girl  over  the  lowest  class  ?— She  is  the  best 
teacher  I  have,  with  the  exception  of  the  certificated 
assistant ;  I  teach  that  class  myself. 

1588.  How  many  children  do  you  put  under  her  ? — 
The]-e  are  51  in  the  whole  class.  I  superintend  the 
class  and  she  takes  it  under  me. 

1589.  What  does  superintendence  mean  ;  it  is  a  very 
vague  term  P— I  do  the  best  part  of  the  teaching,  and 
then  she  follows  out  my  instructions  while  I  teach 
Standard  II. 

1590.  Who  teaches  Standard  n.  at  other  times  p — One 
of  the  teachers  under  Article  68. 

1591.  Then  you  oscillate  between  the  two? — Yes. 

1592.  In  fact,  you  are  responsible  for  both  these 
classes  ? — Yes. 

1593.  Neither  of  the  teachers  is  responsible  for  them 
entirely  p — No. 

1594.  You  hold  yourself  responsible  ?— Yes. 

1595.  Would  it  not  have  been  better  to  have  reversed 
it,  and  put  the  Article  68  teacher  to  the  little  ones  ?— 
The  other  teacher  understands  them  so  well  that  she  is 
really  splendid  with  them. 

1596.  How  old  is  she  P— 15,  I  think. 

1597.  And  she  has  51  children  to  look  after  P— Part  of 
them. 

1598.  Three  children  for  every  year  of  her  age  P— It 
the  best  arrangement  we  can  make  there.    That  is 

why  we  have  done  it. 

1599.  Among  these  children  she  has  a  certain  number 
of  feeble-minded  children  ? — Yes. 

1600.  They  are  all  in  this  lowest  class,  are  they  p— - 
With  the  exception  of  one  who  left  a  week  or  so  ago, 
because  she  was  over  14  years  of  age. 

1601.  How  many  are  there  at  present  in  the  class  p— 
Four.  One  left  this  week  to  go  to  a  Roman  Catholic 
School,  her  parents  being  of  that  religion. 

1602.  You  have  only  three  left  P— Four  still. 


1604.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  neglected  ? — In 
a  certain  way  they  are.  At  first  we  had  them  in  a  desk 
by  themselves  and  all  together  ;  but  we  found  that  they 
were  happier  ^?hen  they  were  mixed  up  among  the 
other  childi-en,  and  they  get  more  attention  as  well. 

1605.  And  are  they  so  feeble  minded  that  they  cannot 
speak,  some  of  them.  Will  you  describe  the  mental 
condition  of  the  four,  if  you  can  ? — One  is  between  12 
and  13  years  of  age  ;  sometimes  she  can  speak,  but  at 
other  times  she  cannot  answer  to  her  name  when  the 
register  is  called. 

1606.  It  depends  upon  the  state  of  her  nerves,  does 
it  ? — I  think  it  must,  and  upon  the  state  of  her  health  ; 
and  sometimes  she  cannot  even  step  up  the  step — v/e 
have  to  help  her  as  she  comes  in,  and  sometimes  she 
can  hardly  walk  at  all,  and  then  the  children  who  live 
near  bring  her  to  school ;  and  occasionally  she  can  read 
a  word  or  two.  Then  another  is  about  10  years  of  age. 
She  can  scarcely  speak ;  she  can  just  say  Yes  or  No, 
and  one  or  two  little  Avords,  and  sometimes  she  cannot 
make  herself  understood.  But  then  she  is  a  very  vicious 
child. 

1607.  Is  she  mischievous  to  the  other  children? — 
She  would  tear  her  pinafore,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
and  tears  up  the  sponges  if  she  is  allowed  to  use  them. 
That  is  at  times,  and  sometimes  she  is  quite  a  good 
little  girl,  and  has  ouce  or  twice  done  some  needlework 
nicely  ;  so  she  varies. 

1608.  And  the  third  case  ? — She  is  a  naughty  girl, 
generally.  She  does  not  try  at  all,  but  she  can  speak 
quite  plainly,  and  goes  errands  for  her  mother.  She  is 
quite  incapable  of  learning. 

1609.  And  the  fourth  ?  —Then  the  other  is  about  the 
same  as  the  last.  One  can  knit  beautifully  and  do 
needlework.  She  does  things  with  her  fingers  and  she 
writes  fairly  well.    She  cannot  do  anything  mentally. 

1610.  Do  you  consider  that  you  can  improve  these 
children  very  much  under  these  circumstances? — We 
have  noticed  that  they  have  improved  a  little— a  very 
little. 

1611.  Chiefly  through  their  own  exertions,  rather 
than  through  your  teaching,  is  it? — Yes,  because  we  do 
not  have  time  really  to  teach  them  jyvoperlj. 

1612.  In  what  way  have  they  improved  in  your 
school  P  —  They  can  copy  from  the  board,  and  do 
mechanical  work,  and  one  girl  can  do  dictation,  which 
she  could  not  do  when  she  came  to  me. 

1613.  Do  you  mean  that  she  can  spell  or  transcribe  ? 
— She  puts  down  the  letters  as  she  sees  them,  but  she 
cannot  spell  i^roperly. 

1614.  She  can  transcribe,  you  mean  ?— Yes. 
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MissM.M.  lol5.  Are  tliey  a  nuisance  in  tl\e  school;  do  they 
Jilaclimore,     fight  ? — Sometimes  ;  sometimes  it  is  a  great  strain  to  the 

  teacher  to  keep  them  quiet  at  all,  and,  occasionally, 

17  Feb.  1897.  they  Avill  burst  out  laughing  or  crying.  One  of  them, 
 the  eldest  one,  cries  occasionally. 

1616.  Have  the  managers  considered  that  they  were 
in  their  proper  j)lace  ?—  I  have  spoken  to  Mrs.  Baker 
about  them. 

1617.  Is  Mrs.  Baker  the  v/ife  of  the  vicar  ?— Yes  ;  she 
was  talking  to  me  about  some  others  ;  there  was  a 
whole  family  belonging  to  one — two  boys  and  one  girl. 

1G18.  And  the  managers  considered  it  was  fit  for  you 
to  undertake  the  charge  of  these  children  ?  —  They 
would  like  them  in  a  special  school  if  there  was  ens 
near. 

1619.  You  all  do  it  out  of  compassion  for  the  children, 
managers  and  teachers,  thinking  you  are  doing  the  best 
for  the  children  ? — l''es. 

1620.  Knowing  that  they  would  be  in  the  streets  or 
getting  into  mischief  if  you  did  not  take  them  ? — Yes. 

1621 .  But,  of  course,  they  have  a  very  bad  effect  iipon 
the  discipline  of  the  school  r — Not  really  a  bad  effect. 
Of  course  being  in  Standard  I.  they  are  with  the  little 
children,  who  will  play  with  them  ;  they  have  not  the 
same  powers  as  the  others. 

1622.  You  do  not  think  that  they  keep  the  other 
children  back,  retard  them  p — Oh,  no.  They  would  if 
we  v/aited  to  help  them  on,  and  worked  with  them,  as 
Ave  should  really  like  to  do,  but  we  cannot  do  it. 

1623.  Have  you  tried  She  plan  of  putting  them  under 
the  charge  of  another  child,  to  teach  them  and  bring 
them  on  p — Yes.  All  last  summer  I  had  them  under  a 
monitor,  and  I  told  her  to  take  the  bright  pictures  off 
the  wall  and  to  talk  to  them  about  them,  and  to  begin 
drawing  with  them  on  their  slates.  They  seemed  to 
improve  a  little  in  that  way. 

1624.  Was  she  a  paid  monitor  or  a  monitor  changed 
weekly  ? — A  paid  monitor — a  girl  who  will  be  eventually 
a  pupil  teacher. 

1625.  She  tt'ok  these  four  children  specially  ? — Yes. 

1626.  And  the  managers  were  willing  that  she  should 
do  it  ? — Yes,  I  spoke  to  Mrs.  Baker  about  it. 

1627.  In  fact,  it  is  a  special  class  of  your  own 
creating  ? — Yes  ;  she  did  not  like  the  work  herself,  that 
is  why  I  gave  them  back  to  the  pupil  teacher. 

1628.  Then  they  can  keep  pace  Avith  the  other 
children  in  some  things,  can  they,  in  transcribing  ? — 
With  the  exception  of  one,  and  she  does  everything 
backwards ;  so  her  sight  cannot  be  right,  I  should 
think  :  everything  she  does  she  does  backwanls. 

1629.  (Miss  Townsend.)  Does  she  begin  to  Avrite  at 
the  Avrong  end  of  the  page  ? — No,  she  will  begin  at  the 
right  end,  but  forms  the  letters  backAvards. 

1030.  {Mrs.  Bv.Tgv:An)  "  On  "  for  "  no'' ?— Yes. 

1631.  {Gludrman.)  Do  the  other  children  behave 
nicely  to  them  ?— Yes  I  do  not  think;  there  lias  been 
one  instance  in  Avhich  I  have  found  the  girls  unkind  to 
them. 

1632.  They  have  a  humanising  influence,  then,  upon 
the  class?— Yes,  they  let  them  join  in  all  the  games  in 
the  playground.  I  have  often  noticed  that  if  they 
tumble 'down  the  other  children  pick  them  up  ;  and  they 
take  them  home,  soxne  of  them.  Tavo  or  three  cannot 
go  home  by  themselves. 

1633.  A  special  class  might  easily  be  formed  in  your 
neighbourhood.  I  suppose  there  are  many  schools 
quite  close  to  you  ?— Yes,  I  put  doAvn  a  feAV. 

1634.  You  have  enum.erated  about  eight  schools  ?  — 
Yes;  two  rather  far  away,  Union  Street  and  PoAvis 
Street ;  I  did  not  think  about  those,  they  are  right  in 
the  town,  but  in  a  different  direction  from  the  others. 

1636.  So  that  a  special  class  might  easily  be  formed 
in  your  neighbourhood  ? — Yes. 

1636.  Probably  one  is  in  contemplation ;  do  you 
happen  to  knoAV  ? — I  have  heard  there  is  one,  but  then 
it  would  be  too  far  for  us.  I  think  it  is  to  be  at  Plum 
Street. 

1637.  Is  there  anything  more  you  would  like  to  say 
about  the  treatment  of  these  children  in  your  school  ? — 
I  think  not ;  only,  of  course,  if  Ave  could  get  a  special 
centre  Ave  shoiild  like  to  send  them,  because  we  feel 


some  of  them  Avould  get  on ;  the  teacher  said  so 
herself. 

1638.  You  are  not  tired  of  them  yet  ? — No,  not  tired 
of  the  children,  but  it  is  all  for  their  oAvn  good  that  we 
should  like  to  have  something  of  the  kind. 

1639.  [Mr.  Fooleij.)  You  think  these  children  would 
get  on  better  in  a  special  class  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

1640.  Do  you  think  they  Avoidd  get  on  Letter  in  an 
institution  Avhere  they  Avouldlivc  ;  supposing  they  found 
themselves  in  an  institution,  do  you  think  they  would 
get  on  better  there  ? — Yes,  I  do  ;  for  the  home  sur- 
roundings are  not  Avliat  they  should  be  Avith  some  of  our 
children. 

1641.  But  do  you  think  the  association  with  other 
children  of  the  same  kind  or  feeble  minded  children 
Avould  not  neutralise  the  benefit  that  they  might  get  ? 
— I  think  not,  not  if  they  were  under  instruction. 

1642.  Have  you  considered  that  question,  whether  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  children  of  this  sort  to  be. 
herded  together  in  an  institution  ? — Yes ;  that  Avas  one 
point  that  I  Avas  talking  over  Avith  Mrs.  Baker  yesterday, 
and  she  thought  that  it  Avould  be  a  good  plan  to  board 
them  out  in  that  way. 

1643.  I  mean  that  they  should  live  in  an  institution  ? 
— Yes,  because  their  home  surroundings  are  so  bad. 
In  two  cases  that  I  Imow  of  the  children  are  very  badly 
treated  by  their  parents. 

1644.  Supposing  the  children  Avere  the  same,  but  that 
their  home  surroundings  were  fairly  good,  would  you 
think  then  that  they  Avould  do  better  in  an  institution  ? 
— No,  the]),  I  think,  they  Avoxild  do  better  among 
children  more  as  they  are  now,  just  to  go  daily.  Then, 
of  course,  they  Avould  have  the  companionshiiD  of  their 
own  brothers  smd  sisters  at  home. 

1645.  Supposing  that  your  school  Avere  in  a  rural 
district  entirely,  where  there  Avas  no  chance  of  forming 
a  special  class,  you  Avoidd  consider  that  they  might  do 
faiily  well,  as  they  do  Avith  you  ? — Yes. 

1646.  Do  you  think  in  that  case  they  would  be  likely 
to  do  better  in  an  institution  if  they  had  to  be  sent  some 
distance.  I  gathered  that  you  did  not  think  the 
arrangements  for  instruction  in  your  school  Avere  quite 
unsatisfactory,  and  I  gathered  that  you  thought  they 
got  some  benefit  ? — Yes,  they  do  gain  some  benefit. 

1647.  I  want  to  ask  yon,  supposing  your  school  were 
in  a  rural  district,  a  school  of  the  same  size,  and  yon 
bad  these  poor  children  there,  do  you  think  they  Avould 
be  better  off  by  being  sent  to  an  inetitution ;  do  you 
think  that  they  are  cases  that  could  properly  be  sent  to 
an  institution,  necessarily  at  some  distance,  not  Avithin 
reach  of  their  homes  ? — I  think  perhaps  two  cases 
Avould  be  benefited  by  special  teaching,  and  perhaps 
the  other  two  would  be  better  in  their  own  school. 

1648.  Then  would  you  give  the  school  authority  the 
poAver  to  send  them  to  such  an  institution  if  the  parents 
Avere  willing  that  they  should  go  ? — You  mean  the 
children  that  I  have? 

1649.  Children  of  the  same  soi'fc  as  yours  ? — Yes,  I 
think  they  should  go. 

1650.  You  think  they  should  go  if  the  school  authority 
had  the  poAver  to  send  them,  and  if  the  parents  Avere 
willing?— Yes. 

1651..  Do  you  think  that  the  School  Board  ought  to 
be  empoAvered  to  send  them  against  the  Avish  of  the 
parents,  if  the  parents  liked  to  have  the  children  at 
home,  and  if  they  were  receiving  this  sort  of  instruction 
that  you  have  been  describing,  in  their  own  school? 
— Yes,  because  there  are  things  which  the  children 
could  do  in  which  they  could  be  properly  trained,  that 
we  have  not  time  to  give  to. 

1652.  I  quite  understand  that  you  think  they  Avould 
be  better  taught  in  certain  subjects,  bitt  do  jou  think 
that  in  such  a  case  as  that  the  school  authority  would 
he  justified  in  forcing  them  into  an  institution  away 
from  their  homes,  against  the  will  of  their  parents — 
that  the  parents  should  be  punished  although  tliey 
Avere  anxious  to  keep  them  at  home  ?  —I  do  not  think 
that. 

1653.  (Miss  Townsend.)  If  you  had  a  teacher  Avho 
could  give  her  Avhole  time  to  these  four  children, 
should  you  like  to  keep  them  in  your  school  then  ?— Yes, 
I  should. 
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1654.  If  you  coulcl  teach  them  properly  by  them- 
selves, you'  would  rather  have  them  thau  be  without 
them,'  as  things  are  ? — Yes,  I  would  just  as  soon  have 
them,  as  long  as  I  felt  they  were  improving. 

1655.  You  think  their  influence  on  the  morals  of  the 
other  children  is  good  ?— Yes,  I.  do  ;  they  take  care  of 
them. 

iG56.  Then,  speaking  of  sending  them  to  an  insti- 
tution, supposing  that  instead  of  sending  to  a  large 
institution  these  children,  whose  parents  and  home 
surroundings  are  bad,  there  was  power  to  put  them  in 
another  family  in  the  country  and  send  them  to  an 
ordinary  school,  with  good  home  surroundings,  should 
you  like  that ;  supposing  the  school  authority  had 
power  to  say,  we  will  board  these  children  out  in  the 
country,  and  let  them  go  to  the  country  school  away 
from  their  parents  ?— In  the  cases  of  two  of  them  I 
should,  but  two  of  them  are  really  very  very  bad. 

1657.  Too  bad  to  live  in  a  strange  family  ?— Yes. 

1658.  Do  you  give  your  children  any  drill  ? — Yes. 

1659.  Do  these  children  join  in  the  drill  ?— Yes. 

1660.  Do  they  like  it  ?— Yes. 

1661.  Better  than  their  other  lessons  ?— I  do  not  know 
wlietlier  they  like  it  better. 

1662.  You  have  not  noticed  whether  they  like  doing 
thing  things  with  their  hands  and  feet  better  than  with 
their  head  ? — Yes,  they  do  like  hand  work. 

1663.  They  like  drilling  to  music,  perhaps,  do  they  ? 
— Yes,  they  do. 

1664.  So  that  that  is  part  of  the  special  training  that 
you  would  give  them  if  you  were  able  ? — Yes. 

1665.  And  you  think  you  could  give  them  that  in 
your  school  if  you  had  a  special  teacher  for  them  ?—  No, 
i  have  not  the  accommodation  for  that.  Our  accommo- 
dation is  limited. 

1666.  So  that  the  training  that  you  think  best  for 
these  particular  children  would  not  be  easy  for  you  to 
give  them  in  your  school,  even  with  a  special  teacher  ? 
— No,  it  woxxld  not ;  we  have  only  one  class  room. 

1667.  And  a  proportion  of  them,  those  whose  homes 
are  bad,  and  who  are  more  improvable  than  the  others, 
you  would  like  to  send  into  the  country,  or  you  think 
it  would  be  good  to  send  them  into  the  country,  and  let 
them  go  to  an  ordinary  school  away  from  their  home 
surroundings  ? — Yes. 

1668.  {Mrs.  Biirfj/rin.)  Would  you  tell  me  how  many 
children  you  have  in  Standard  I.  in  your  school  ? — 51 
on  the  register  now,  including  these  four. 

1669.  Besides  these  four  that  you  have  mentioned 
have  you  some  amongst  them  that  you  would  class  as 
very  dull  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are  two,  one  especially 
so.  When  I  was  talking  it  over  with  the  teacher  yester- 
day she  mentioned  this  child.  I  do  not  tliink  she  is 
really  mentally  defective,  but  she  is  very  dull. 

1670.  How  old  is  she  ? — Seven  ;  she  came  out  of  the 
infant  school  in  June. 

1671,.  Have  you  any  children  10  years  of  age  in 
Standard  I.  ?— Only  the  defective  children. 

1672.  You  say  you  have  taught  them  yourself.  Do 
you  find  it  a  great  strain  to  have  those  four  children  ? — 
Yes,  it  is  a  strain  in  teaching. 

1673.  Because  you  have  one  between  12  and  13  years 
of  age,  and  yet  they  are  being  taught  with  a  child  of 
seven  on  the  average  ?— Yes. 

1674.  That  is  not  good  for  the  teacher  or  for  the 
child,  is  it? — No. 

1675..  I  gathered  from  your  answer  to  Mr.  Pooley  that 
you  really  never  thought  of  the  advantages  of  a  child 
leaving  its  parents  and  going  into  an  institution  ? — I 
have  not  thought  it  over. 

The  witnes 


1676.  Yoxi  said  you  did  not  think  a  child  should  be  Miss  M.  M. 
sent  to  an  institution  against  the  parents'  wish  ;  but  Blackmorc. 

supposing  you  left  out  the  parents,  do  you  think  it   

would  be  better  for  the  child  that  it  should  go  into  an    17  Feb.  1879. 

institution,  say  in  the  case  of  two  out  of  those  four  you  

mentioned  ? — Yes,  I  do,  certainly  ;  it  would  be  the  one 

between  12  and  13  years  of  age,  and  the  one  of  10  years 
of  ago,  two  little  girls. 

1677.  What  would  happen  if  you  refused  to  take  the  se 
children  into  your  school  now  ;  what  would  happen  to 
the  children  p — They  would  probably  go  to  the  board 
school,  or  be  sent  to  one  of  tlie  other  voluntary  schools 
if  I  refused  them. 

1678.  You  think  they  would  gain  admission  some- 
where?—  Yes,  1  think  so,  because  one  has  gone  to 
St.  Peter's. 

1679.  That  is  another  voluntary  school?— Yes,  a 
Roman  Catholic  school. 

1680.  Was  she  a  Protestant  child? — No,  a  Roman 
Catholic  child. 

1681.  And  yours  is  a  Protestant  school  ? — Yes. 

1682.  So  that  religion  was  no  difficulty  in  that 
respect  ?  —  No,  we  have  several  Roman  Catholic 
children. 

1683.  {Mr.  New! on.)  You  have  told  us  about  f 'le  four 
who  are  still  in  your  school ;  is  there  anything  remark- 
able to  say  about  the  two  who  have  left  ? — One  girl,  the 
one  that  left  at  14  years  of  age,  went  up  as  far  as 
Standard  IV.  We  managed  to  teach  her  reading  and 
writing ;  she  could  not  do  the  arithmetic. 

1684.  Would  you  think  that  she  was  a  proper  subject 
for  the  special  scbool  ? — Yes,  I  should  tliink  so.  Sbe 
could  have  special  training  in  those  things  that  she 
could  do. 

1685.  What  about  the  one  that  went  to  St.  Peter's  ; 
was  there  anything  remarkable  about  her? — No,  she  is 
not  vicious ;  she  is  a  qvuet  sort  of  child  ;  she  is  not  one 
of  those  that  really  upset  the  class. 

1686.  Was  she  very  dull  ? — Yes,  she  Avas  very  dull. 

1687.  Do  you  think  your  Standard  I.,  as  a  class,  has 
suffered  from  the  presence  of  these  four  or  five  children 
we  have  been  talking  about  ? — The  class  did  not  suffer 
from  them. 

1688.  You  do  not  think  that  these  children  took  an 
undue  share  of  the  teacher's  attention  off  and  so  made 
the  class  suffer? — No,  they  did  not  do  that. 

1689.  But  they  upset  the  class  sometimes? — Yes, 
sometimes. 

1690.  Then  it  did  suffer  a  little  ?— Yes,  a  little  in  the 
discipline  in  that  way. 

1691.  {Br.  Shuttle ivortJi.)  I  am  rather  curious  about 
this  vicious  child  who  says  only  yes  or  no  ;  do  you  think 
she  is  just  an  ordinary  feeble-minded  child,  as  they  are 
called  now-a-days,  or  an  absolute  imbecile  or  idiot;  is 
that  the  sort  of  child  that  ought  to  go  to  an  institution 
for  idiots,  do  you  think  ? — I  think  she  can  be  taught. 

1692.  They  do  teach  the  children  in  institutions  for 
idiots,  you  know  ? — We  make  her  speak  after  us,  and  she 
does  try  sometimes.  It  all  depends  upon  what  mood  she 
is  in. 

1693.  What  does  her  viciousness  consist  in? — In 
tearing  up  various  things,  and  doing  naughty  little 
tricks  like  that ;  she  tears  the  sponges  with  her  teeth, 
and  tears  her  pinafore.  She  is  under  the  care  of  an  aunt 
and  the  aunt  has  been  up  to  me  several  times  about  her 
tearing  her  clothes. 

1694.  Does  she  attack  the  other  children  in  school  ? 
— Sometimes  she  fights  with  them. 

1695.  She  does  not  bite  them?— No,  she  does  not  do 
that. 

withdrew. 


Adjoiirned  to  Friday  next  at  half  past  10  o'clock. 
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FOURTH  DAY. 


Friday,  19th  February  1897. 


Present  : 

The  Bev.  T.  W.  SHARPE,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEy. 
Mr.  A.  "W.  Newtok. 
Pr.  G.  E.  Shuttoewoeth 

Mr.  H.  W.  Okange,  Secretary. 


Dr.  W.  R.  Smith. 
Mrs.  BuuGwiN. 

Miss  TOWNSEND. 


Miss 
M.  Hoatson. 

19  Feb.  1897. 


Miss  Maeion  Hoatson  called  in  and  examined. 


1696.  (Chairman.)  Yon  are  the  headmistress  in  charge 
of  the  whole  of  the  better  class  of  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren at  Darenth  P — Yes. 

1697.  That  is  to  say  all  children  of  any  degree  of 
educability  come  under  your  charge  ?— Not  all,  all  that 
I  have  room  for  in  my  school  block. 

1698.  What  becomes  of  the  others  F— They  are  kept 
in  the  wards, 

1699.  Mixed  with  other  children  of  lower  class?— 
Yes. 

1700.  Is  it  simply  because  the  Asylums  Board  has 
not  provided  sufficient  school  accommodation  for  them  ? 
-^Yes, 

1701.  How  many  children  have  you  under  your 
charge.?— 323. 

1702.  In  how  many  classes  ? — In  eight  classes. 

1703.  With  a  teacher  to  each  class  ? — In  some  oases 
two  teachers, 

1704.  How  many  teachers  are  there  on  the  staff  .P — I 
have  two  assistant  school  mistresses,  six  attendants,  and 
three  monitresses. 

1705.  Eleven  altogether  ?— Yes. 

1706.  What  age  are  the  monitresses  ? — From  20  to  24. 

1707.  You  call  them  monitresses  ? — Yes. 

1708.  Eleven  teachers  for  320  children,  or  an  average 
of  about  30  to  each  teacher  ? — Yes,  that  is  our  usual 
average. 

1709.  Who  are  the  monitresses  P — They  were  formerly 
patients  under  our  care. 

1710.  The  monitresses  are  feeble-minded  persons 
themselves,  are  they  ? — No,  they  are  discharged. 

1711.  As  being  equal  to  the  ordinary  outside  people  ? 
— Yes,  and  they  are  receiving  salaries. 

1712.  Do  you  consider  them  fit  to  have  the  charge  of 
these  classes  ? — Certainly,  to  assist. 


1713. 
class  ?- 


But  I  understand  they  have  the  charge 
-No,  not  a  class. 


of  a 


1714.  Then  the  classes  would  be  larger  than  30  ? — 
No,  not  larger. 

1715.  They  must  be  nearly  40 — 320  divided  by  8  gives 
40  ? — We  never  have  the  whole  323  children  at  school ; 
we  have  36  half-time  children  at  present. 

1716.  At  what  age  do  they  become  half-time  children  ? 
. — There  is  no  standard  age. 

1717.  Is  it  according  to  their  educability  ?— No. 

1718.  On  what  principle  of  selection  is  it,  then  ?  —The 
medical  superintendent  decides  that. 

1719.  On  what  grounds,  do  you  know? — I  think  he 
will  be  better  able  to  answer  that  question  than  I 
can. 

1720  He  has  some  reason  for  his  selection  which  you 
do  not  know  ? — Yes. 

1721.  At  what  age  do  you  think  children  of  this  class 
ought  to  be  admitted  to  school  ? — At  the  age  of  five,  if 
possible. 


1722.  Why  do  you  select  the  age  of  five  ?~Because 
they  are  more  amenable  to  training  at  an  early  age  than 
later. 

1723.  In  the  case  of  deaf  children  they  prefer  not  to 
have  them  before  seven  on  the  groimd  that  they  cannot 
train  them  ? — We  have  very  ievf  deaf,  comparatively. 

1724.  You  have  both  boys  and  girls? — Yes,  all  the 
classes  are  mixed. 

1725.  Are  there  more  boys  than  girls  in  the  upper 
classes  ? — We  have  more  boys  in  the  school ;  two-thirds 
of  the  whole  school  number  are  boys. 

1726.  And  you  have  found  no  inconvenience  from 
their  being  mixed  ? — None  whatever. 

1727.  They  mix  out  of  school,  of  course  ? — No,  not 
out  of  school,  only  at  dances  and  entertainments. 

1728.  They  have  separate  playgrounds  ? — Yes. 

1729.  And  separate  dayrooms  ? — Yes. 

1730.  How  do  you  classify  the  children  when  they 
come  to  you  P  —  That  is  a  very  difficult  subject  to 
answer,  and  it  is  a  difficult  thing  to  do. 

1731.  Have  you  one  test  more  than  another  that  you 
apply  P — If  a  child's  mind  is  a  blank  altogether  I  jput  it 
into  what  I  call  my  preparatory  room. 

1732.  And  what  is  the  work  in  the  preparatory  room  ? 
— To  teach  them  to  grasp,  to  hold,  to  talk,  and  in  many 
cases  to  help  them  to  walk. 

1733.  To  use  their  senses  and  their  muscular  powers  ? 
—Yes. 

1734.  You  develope  the  mental  powers  through  the 
use  of  the  muscular  powers  and  manual  work  ? — Yes. 

1735.  You  begin  by  manual  work  ?— Yes. 

1736.  Would  you  describe  the  manual  work  you  first 
use  to  awaken  an  interest  in  these  children  P — Threading 
reels,  grasping  and  holding  balls,  putting  small  nails 
into  holes,  fitting  forms  into  squares  or  rounds  prepared 
for  them ;  later  on  putting  pins  into  pin-cushions  and 
physical  exercises. 

1737.  And  of  course  some  continue  longer  at  this 
lower  manual  work  than  others? — Yes.  Time  is  no 
limit  to  us ;  sometimes  a  child  will  be  in  that  room  two 
or  three  years. 

1738.  What  is  the  earliest  time  at  which  they  pass  out 
of  your  preparatory  room  ? — Sometimes  after  six  mouths 
they  begin  to  show  signs  of  improvement. 

1739.  That  is  to  say,  you  separate  the  educable  from 
the  non-educable  as  soon  as  you  can  ? — Yes. 

1740.  You  have  said  nothing  about  the  teaching  of 
colours  ? — We  teach  colours  and  we  teach  the  clock  as 
a  lesson. 

1741.  Have  you  all  the  kindergarten  exercises  in  your 
school  ? — Yes. 

1742.  You  have  brought  specimens  with  you,  basket- 
making  and  matmaking? — Clay-moulding,  knotting  and 
looping,  colouring  and  paper  folding, 

1743.  Those  are  the  earlier  stages  ?  —  Yes,  these 
specimens  are  the  results  of  our  early  work. 

1744.  And  what  are  the  later  stages  that  you  advance 
to  ? — The  industrial  work  comes  after. 
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1745.  Do  they  begin  to  read  and  "write  immediately 
tliey  leave  this  preparatory  class  ?— They  begin  to  learn 
their  letters  only. 

1746.  Of  this  percentage  of  323  how  many  learn  in 
the  long  run  to  read  with  ease  ?— Fluently,  very  few. 

1747.  And  how  many  learn  to  write  so  as  to  spell  with 
a  fair  degree  of  correctness  ? — From  40  to  50. 

1748.  And,  of  course,  mental  arithmetic  they  are  fairly 
capable  of  grasping  ?— Only  in  the  simplest  forms. 

1749.  Not  formal  arithmetic  ?— No. 

1750.  Except  so  far  as  it  is  merely  imitative  ?— Adding 
and  subtracting  simple  numbers. 

1751.  I  believe  your  first  class  do  multiplication  ?— 
Yes,  a  few  do,  but  those  are  mostly  children  who  have 
been  into  the  board  school  before  they  came  to  us,  and 
are  very  disappointed  if  they  cannot  go  on  with  sums. 

1752.  Tou  are  aware  that  they  do  not  understand  the 
process,  or  the  reasoning  they  are  using,  but  are  simply 
copying  some  form  they  have  acquired  before  they  came 
to  you  ? — Some  of  them  understand. 

1753.  Partially  or  wholly  understand  ?— Partially. 

1754.  It  would  be  no  use  to  endeavour  to  teach  these 
children  anything  beyond  tJie  simplest  processes  of 
addition  and  subtraction,  mentally,  would  it  — No. 

1755.  At  what  age  do  they  begin  their  industrial 
occupation  ? — From  10  to  14  years  of  age  usually. 

1756.  Will  you  enumerate  the  industrial  occupations  ? 
— Mat  making,  mattress  making,  tailoring,  shoemaking, 
laimdry  work,  and  general  domestic  work. 

1757.  There  are  three  grades  of  industrial  ti'aining, 
the  easy  kindergarten  work,  the  advanced  kindergarten 
work,  and  the  industrial  occupations  P — Yes. 

1758.  They  begin  the  iirst  at  infancy,  the  second 
about  the  age  of  10,  and  the  third  about  the  age  of  14  ? 
— Yes,  in  some  cases  before  14. 

1759.  Have  you  anything  to  add  as  to  the  sort  of 
teaching  you  give  them  ?  Do  they  learn  music  ? — 
Only  singing  by  ear. 

1760.  Have  you  attempted  to  teach  them  singing  by 
note  ? — Yes,  we  did  attempt  some  few  years  ago,  but  the 
routine  was  too  monotonous  for  the  children. 

1761.  Cannot  you  cultivate  the  power  of  distinguish- 
ing sound  ? — The  children  take  no  interest  in  it  at  all. 

1762.  Physical  exercises,  of  course,  are  a  great 
favourite  with  the  children  ? — Not  with  all.  Some  of 
the  children  will  not  attempt  them. 

1763.  Are  they  not  in  all  cases  accompanied  by  music  ? 
— ^Yes,  in  all  cases  ;  even  in  our  worst  cases  the  exercises 
are  always  accompanied  by  music. 

1764.  And  in  those  cases  the  children  always  take  an 
interest  in  them  ? — In  the  music,  but  many  of  them  will 
not  attempt  the  exercises. 

1765.  You  say  you  separate  the  children  of  all  ages 
in  the  playground? — Yes,  each  block  has  a  separate 
playground. 

1766.  And  when  do  you  decide  that  the  cases  are 
improvable  in  your  pi'eparatory  school  ? — -At  the  end  of 
two  years,  if  we  see  any  advancement  whatever. 

1767.  You  allow  two  years  as  a  test  ? — "When  there  are 
other  children  waiting  to  come  into  the  school. 

1768.  But  they  may  be  dormant  for  a  certain  time 
and  then  suddenly  wake  up  ? — We  have  children  at 
present  in  the  school  who  were  obliged  to  be  taken 
out  on  account  of  want  of  space,  they  have  come  back  to 
me  after  an  absence  of  two  years,  and  they  are  waking 
up. 

1769.  Is  two  years  a  long  enough  time  to  ascertain 
whether  they  will  wake  up  P — Certainly  not,  in  many 
cases. 

1770.  You  cannot  name  any  definite  time  within 
which  you  can  pronounce  any  judgment  ?— No. 

1771.  But  it  is  desirable  to  separate  them  as  soon  as 
possible,  because  the  non-educable  may  do  harm  to 
the  educable  ;  is  that  so  ? — No,  wo  do  not  find  that. 

1772.  You  allow  them  to  mix  freely,  each  sex  that  is 
to  say  P — During  school  hours. 

1773.  At  what  age  do  they  leave  you? — They  are 
supposed  to  leave  me  at  16. 

1774.  Can  you  describe  the  mental  state  of  the  average 
child  when  they  leave  you  at  16  years,  and  say  what 
becomes  of  them  after  16? — In  many  cases  they  are 


transferred  to  the  adult  asylum ;  in  a  few  cases  they  are  Miss 
sent  back  to  the  workhouses ;  in  fewer  still  they  are  sent  M.  IJoatson. 
out  into  the  world. 

1775.  Have  any  girls  gone  out  into  the  world  at  the 
age  of  14  ? — Not  14;  not  under  16  years  of  age. 

1776.  Are  they  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? — Not 
quite.  There  is  a  very  great  need  of  an  intermediate 
stage  for  the  first  12  months  after  leaving  us. 

1777.  But  why  they  are  sent  out  is  not  your  business  ? 
—No. 

1778.  But  you  think  they  should  be  retained  in  an 
institution,  or  a  separate  home,  and  prepared  for  the 
outside  world  ? — I  think  there  should  be  an  interme- 
diate home  for  them,  to  prepare  them  for  the  world, 
and  to  be  the  final  preparation  after  leaving  school  life 
to  fit  them  to  go  out  into  the  world.    They  need  care. 

1779.  Is  there  any  authority  that  has  power  to  set  up 
such  a  home  ? — I  think  the  Asylums  Board  ought  to  be 
able  to  get  the  power. 

1780.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  how  many  have  gone  to 
homes  ? — Are  you  speaking  of  the  girls  P 

1781.  Yes,  girls  only  ? — I  think  to  the  Association  for 
Befriending  Young  Servants  we  huve  sent  six  at  \arioub 
times.  * 

1782.  How  many  have  you  sent  out,  to  begin  with?-— 
During  the  number  of  years  we  have  been  working,  do 
you  mean  P 

1783.  Yes,  as  fit  or  fairly  fit  to  go  out  into  the  world  r 
— I  think  about  30. 

1784.  In  how  many  years  ? — We  have  been  working 
22  years. 

1785.  Can  you  tell  lis  what  has  become  of  those  30 
girls  ? — With  some  I  am  in  touch  at  present.  One  is  in 
service  at  Holloway,  and  another  girl  is  in  India  as 
nurse.  I  have  several  out  in  domestic  service  in  different 
parts,  earning  from  about  Is.  to  2s.  6d.  a  week. 

1786.  But  none  of  them  Avent  to  homes  to  bo 
prepared  ? — None  of  these  went  to  homes  ;  the  six 
that  went  through  the  homes  were  other  girls. 

1787.  Which  part  of  their  work  do  they  take  most 
interest  in  while  they  are  with  you? — In  the 
kindergarten  work. 

1788.  And  Avhich  part  of  the  mental  work  ? — Reading, 
as  a  rule. 

1789.  If  the  books  are  full  of  pictures,  I  suppose  ?— 
Yes. 

1790.  Now  passing  on  to  the  teachers,  you  have  eight 
teachers  who  are  adults,  and  three  monitresses.  Were 
your  teachers  trained  anywhere  for  this  work  ? — No  ; 
we  have  had  the  very  greatest  difiiculty  always  in 
getting  teachers  for  this  kind  of  work. 

1791.  Do  the  Asylums  Board  think  that  a  highly 
trained  class  of  teacher  is  necessary  ?  —I  think  a  sort 
of  all-round  intelligence,  not  any  special  training. 

1792.  By    whom     are     they     selected  ? — By  the 
Committee. 

1793.  After  advertising  ?— After  advertising. 

1794.  What    salary    do    they    offer  ?  —  My  senior 
assistant  mistress  has  351.  and  my  junior  30Z. 

1795.  Are  their  duties  confined  to  the  school  ? — Tc 
the  school  alone. 

1796.  All  the  other  duties  connected  wiuh  these 
children  are  discharged  by  other  officers  ? — Yes. 

1797.  AVhat  are  the  school  hours  ? — Four  hours  a  day, 
10  to  12  and  2  to  4. 

1798.  You  do  not  vary  the  hours  of  work  so  far  as  the 
teacher's  time  is  concerned,  but  vary  the  hours  as 
regards  the  character  and  style  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

1799.  Are  you  satisfied  with  the  qualifications  of  your 
teachers  ? — My  present  ones,  yes,  and  they  are  taking 
up  new  industries  themselves  now. 

1800.  To  qualify  themselves  for  exercises  ?— Yes. 

1801.  Do  they  know  music  p— Not  the  second.  One 
is  our  organist,  the  senior. 

1802.  Should  not  these  be  absohite  qualifications ;  a 
good  knowledge  of  Ivindergarten  work  ;  a  fair  general 
knowledge,  and  a  knowledge  of  music  and  physical 
exercises  P — Yes,  they  should. 

1803.  What  qualifications  would  you  add  to  tliose  ?—  . 
A  Imowledge  of  manual  work  so  far  as  possible. 
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M!si  1804.  Of  some  one  special  manual  work  ? — Agoodall- 

M.  HoafsoH.    round  knowledge  of  various  kinds  of  manual  work. 

in  fTZ^TooT  1805.  What  are  the  ages  of  your  teachers? — Thirty- 
19  Feb.  1897     f^^^.  ^^^^       j  ^-^^^^^ 

1806.  Do  they  stay  long  in  the  work  or  soon  get  tired 
of  ib  p — One  has  been  with  me  15  years  and  the  other 
10  years, 

1807.  These  children  are  very  affectionate,  are  they 
not  ? — Very. 

1808.  That  reconciles  the  teachers  iu  a  good  measure, 
I  suppose,  to  the  task  of  teaching  them? — Yes,  but  I 
think  they  take  a  keen  interest  in  their  work. 

1809.  They  would  not  if  they  were  bad-tempered 
children  that  they  were  teaching,  perhaps? — I  think 
the  class  of  abnormal  child  is  as  a  rule  more  trying 
than  the  ordinary  developed  child. 

1810.  And  it  would  add  very  much  to  their  difficulties 
if  these  children  were  not  affectionate  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

1811.  I  do  not  think  I  have  got  clearly  from  you  to 
what  age  you  would  advocate  an  extension  of  the 
training ;  you  keep  them  to  16  years  of  age  and  then 
you  send  them  out,  and  you  say  even  then  a  preparatory 
stage  is  necessary  ;  to  what  age  could  you  keep  them  at 
your  own  institution  so  that  they  might  go  straight  out 
into  the  world? — We  have  them  of  all  ages  in  the 
institution. 

1812.  YovL  could  not  fix  any  definite  age  that  might 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  legislation  ? — I  am  afraid  not. 

1813.  Each  case  must  stand  on  its  own  merite  and  its 
}>ower  of  development  ? — Yes. 

1814.  But  development  ceases  after  a  certain  time, 
does  it  not  ? — I  very  much  doubt  that ;  some  of  the 
children  do  not  begin  to  wake  up  until  14  or  15  years  of 
age. 

1815.  The  development  may  go  on  all  their  lives,  you 
think  ? — Up  to  20  certainly. 

1816.  Do  you  know  of  cases  where  it  would  liave 
benefited  these  people  to  have  been  left  in  the  institu- 
t  ion  up  to  the  age  of  20  ? — Yes. 

1817.  And  then  they  might  have  gone  out  into  the 
world? — Then  they  might  with  an  intermediate 
training. 

1818.  In  all  cases  you  say  there  must  be  an  interme- 
diate preparation  ? — There  should  be  an  intermediate 
preparation,  because  our  children  are  so  sheltered  in 
their  life  with  us  from  contact  with  the  world  or  the 
streets,  that  it  Avould  bewilder  them  at  the  first,  and 
does. 

1819.  They  must  lose  the  atmosphere  of  the  institution 
before  they  go  out  into  the  world  ? — Yes. 

1820.  Have  you  anything  else  that  you  want  to  say 
upon  that  particular  part  of  the  work  ? — No. 

1821.  These  children  do  not  need  to  be  kept  under 
continual  supervision,  with  the  exception  of  the 
.epileptics  ? — No,  we  trust  them.  Part  of  our  training 
is  to  trust  the  children  to  do  things,  and  be  able  to 
assist  in  doing  things,  without  actual  supervision. 

1829.  How  many  does  that  apply  to — all  the  children  ? 
— No,  only  the  best. 

1823.  The  highest  30  childi-en  are  the  only  ones 
capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  ? — Yes. 

1824.  The  rest  must  be  kept  under  continual  super- 
vision F — Yes. 

1825.  Especially  the  epileptics? — The  epileptics 
always. 

1826.  For  their  own  sakes  more  than  for  the  sake  of 
the  other  children  P — Yes. 

1827.  But  you  try  to  cultivate  a  habit  of  taking  care 
of  themselves  as  soon  as  you  can  ? — Yes. 

1828.  Do  they  wash  themselves  in  the  morning? — 
Yes. 

1829.  And  dress  themselves  ? — Yes,  as  far  as  possible  ; 
some  of  the  little  ones  can  dress  themselves  completely, 

1830.  And  they  take  a  pride,  I  suppose,  in  doing 
everything  for  themselves  at  the  earliest  possible  age  ? 
"-Yes,  they  do. 

1831.  Do  you  keep  records  of  all  these  children? — 
'J'lie  history,  do  you  mean  ? 

1832.  Yes? — That  is  in  the  doctor's  department. 

1833.  But  do  you  keep  a  record  of  the  educational 
progress  ?— Yes,  just  a  very  slight  one. 


1834.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  keep  a  full  record 
of  observations  of  the  progress  made  by  the  children 
in  the  various  subjects,  and  also  as  determining  their 
character  and  habits  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  a  very  great 
help. 

1835.  Do  you  keep  nothing  of  the  sort  ? — Yes,  I  keep 
an  attainment  register,  and  examine  each  child  every 
year. 

1836.  How  do  you  decide  attainments  in  reading  ? — 
We  take  reading  and  spelling. 

1837.  In  reading,  how  many  stages  would  you  have 
on  the  qiiestion  of  attainment — the  alphabet  ? — We  take 
the  alphabet. 

1838.  That  is  one  stage  ? — And  the  primer  and  first 
standard. 

1839.  You  have  three  stages,  the  alphabet,  easy 
monosyllables,  and  reading  narrative  with  words  of  one 
or  two  syllables  ? — Yes,  and  spelling  the  same. 

1840.  So  you  have  not  many  stages  or  standards  to 
record  ? — No. 

1841.  Do  you  record  their  advance  in  industrial  work, 
or  does  the  medical  officer  take  charge  of  that  ? — The 
medical  officer  takes  charge  of  that. 

1842.  Who  supervises  it  ? — We  have  a  shoemaker  and 
a  tailor. 

1843.  In  the  preparatory  class,  as  regards  the  power  of 
using  the  hands  or  the  other  members  according  to  the 
exercises  that  you  have  told  us  of,  who  records  the 
pi-ogress  in  that  ? — I  superintend  it  myself. 

1844.  Do  you  keep  a  record  of  it  ? — No,  not  a  written 
record. 

1845.  Have  you  anything  more  to  add  ;  have  I  taken 
you  through  most  of  your  notes  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1846.  How  many  epileptics  have  you  ? — I  have  40  in 
the  scliool  at  present. 

1847.  Of  various  degrees  of  severity  ?  —  We  find 
occupation  for  the  epileptics,  which  prevents  a  number 
of  fits. 

1848.  Have  you  any  serious  trouble  with  any  of  them  ? 
— Never. 

1849.  And  the  other  children  are  not  frightened  ? — 
Not  at  all,  the  abnormal  child  does  not  have  the  nervous 
fear  of  epilepsy  that  the  normal  child  has. 

1850.  They  accept  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  conditions 
of  life  ?- ■  Yes,  I  think  they  do  ;  they  take  little  or  no 
notice  of  the  child  except  to  assist  it. 

1851.  Then  you  would  see  no  objection  to  mixing  the 
epileptic  children  if  they  were  slightly  deficient,  with 
other  mentally  feeble  children  ?— I  have  seen  no  evil 
effects  from  it  at  all. 

1852.  Have  you  any  cripples  in  the  institution  who 
are  feeble-minded  also  ? — Yes. 

1853.  In  the  school  ? — No,  not  in  the  school  ;  we  have 
them  in  the  institution. 

1854.  Are  those  cripples  tried  with  the  preisaratory 
class  whether  they  are  educable  or  not  ? — No,  for  the 
last  three  or  four  years  I  have  had  no  crippled  children 
come  down  to  the  school, 

1855.  Then  they  are  not  tried,  so  far  as  you  know,  in 
the  preparatory  class  ? — No. 

1856.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppose  that  there  are 
some  who  are  educable  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

1857.  What  ground  have  you  for  saying  so  ? — From 
talking  to  the  children  themselves. 

1858.  To  the  crippled  children  ? — Yes. 

1859.  Do  you  think  you  might  have  done  something 
for  them  if  you  had  had  them  under  your  charge  ? — Yes. 

1860.  There  is  nothing  more,  I  think,  that  I  have  to 
ask  you ;  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — No,  I 
think  not ;  not  in  a  general  way. 

1861.  (Mr.  Fooley.)  Can  you  tell  us  whether  all  the 
children  in  Darenth  are  sent  by  the  guardians  ? — All 
must  come  through  the  relieving  officer  of  the  various 
parishes. 

1862.  And  can  you  tell  us  what  proportion  have  been 
in  the  workhouse  before  they  come  to  Darenth  ? — That 
I  cannot  tell  you ;  but  our  steward's  office  could  provide 
you  with  all  that  information. 

1863.  And  you  cannot  tell  us  the  proportions  that 
come  direct  from  home  and  from  the  workhouse  ? — No. 
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1864.  You  said  that  there  were  323  children  but  were 
educated,  I  understootlP — Being  educated. 

1865.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  there  are  that  are 
not  nuder  education  ? — About  700. 

1866.  Children Children  and  adults. 

1867.  But  were  the  323  you  spoke  of  children  under 
16  years  of  age  ?— Yes 

1868.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  children  up  to  16 
are  not  in  the  school  at  all  but  in  the  institution,  and 
not  educated  ? — Not  the  number  of  children,  because 
we  have  children  and  adults  together  in  the  schools. 

1869.  In  the  institution  ? — In  the  schools  part  of  the 
institution. 

1860.  But  the  323  are  children  only  ?— They  are 
children  only. 

1871.  Then  you  cannot  tell  us  the  number  of  children 
there  are  in  the  institution,  but  not  under  education 
in  the  schools  ?■ — No,  not  the  number  of  children. 

1872.  You  told  us  that  there  were  a  good  many 
waiting  for  admission  ;  you  cannot  tell  us  how  many  ? — 
No. 

1873.  Then  you  told  us  you  had  two  assistants  and 
six  attendants ;  have  the  attendants  as  regards  their 
education  and  training  about  the  same  amount  of 
edixcational  training  as  the  two  assistant  mistresses? 
— They  are  ex-pupil  teachers. 

1874.  And  the  three  monitresses  have  been  in  the 
institution  themselves  among  the  feeble-minded  ? — Yes. 

1875.  They  are  not  put  in  charge  of  classes  ? — No. 

1876.  I  just  want  to  get  the  number  to  the  class,  you 
Eaid  you  had  36  half-timers  ? — Yes. 

1877.  And  323  altogether  ?  -  Yes. 

1878.  So  that  you  would  have  nearly  300  in  ordinary 
attendance? — No,  my  daily  average  this  week  is  261. 

1879.  Then  they  do  not  attend  very  regularly  ? — 
They  attend  fairly  regularly, but  there  are  always  children 
that  perhaps  have  some  small  ailm(jut  and  do  not  come 
down. 

1880.  All  these  children  hfive  been  certified  to  be 
idiots,  you  can  tell  us  that  ? — les,  they  are  all  certified. 

1881.  Then  are  any  of  them  able  to  come  into  your 
preparatoiy  class  on  admission  ? — They  do  not  always 
come  straight  to  me. 

1882.  They  do  sometimes  ? — Y'es,  the  first  fortnight 
after  admission  they  are  in  what  we  call  our  probationary 
block. 

1883.  And  then  they  come  into  your  preparatory 
class  ?— Then  they  are  transferred  to  the  different  block? 
of  the  institution,  but  I  do  not  always  get  them  at  once. 

1884.  But  you  do  sometimes? — Yes,  sometimes. 

1885.  And  if  you  find  them  sufficiently  intelligent 
how  long  do  you  keep  them  in  your  preparatory  class  ? 
Do  you  pass  them  out  quickly  if  you  find  them 
sufficiently  intelligent  ? — Quickly  into  the  next  room. 

1886.  I  wanted  to  ask  you  if  you  could  Sciy  what 
proportion,  or  how  many,  of  the  newly  admitted  children 
you  find  above  the  level  of  the  jjreparatory  class  able  to 
go  into  your  rather  more  advanced  class? — Five  per 
cent. 

1887.  As  small  a  number  as  that  ? — Yes. 

1888.  You  told  us  that  Avhen  they  went  out  they 
suffered  from  the  atmosphere  of  the  institution  and 
were  not  fitted  to  go  into  the  world  at  once? — Not 
directly  into  the  world,  for  the  first  12  months  they 
require  a  little  care  after  leaving. 

1889.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  whether  some  of 
these  cliildren,  the  more  intelligent  of  them,  would  have 
done  better  at  day  classes  ? — I  should  say  not.  I  think 
the  home  surroundings  help  us  materially  in  our  work. 

18  !U.  You  should  say  not,  what  do  you  mean  by  that  ? 
—That  they  are  better  residing  where  the  school  is. 

1891.  In  the  institution  ? — In  the  institution. 

1892.  But  you  spoke  of  the  home  surroundings  ? 
—Yes.  our  blocks  are  really  homes  for  ihe  children. 
We  always  cull  them  our  homes. 

1893.  Then  if  one  of  your  children  had  a  good  home, 
do  you  think  such  a  child  would  have  done  better  in  a 
day  class  ?— Not  to  have  to  go  through  the  streetn  to 
school. 


1894.  But  such  a  child  would  not  have  the  atmosphere 
of  the  institution  against  her,  would  she.  if  the  child 
were  living  at  home  ;  in  a  fairly  respectable  home  attend- 
ing a  day  school  she  would  not  be  subject  to  these  bad 
infiueuces  that  you  speak  of  in  the  institution  ?— Do  you 
mean  the  association  ? 

1895.  Association  with  otli'er  chililren  of  a  similar 
feeble  mind,  and  being  herded  together  with  a  number 
of  other  children  and  all  those  things  r— The  classifica- 
tion, in  our  wards  is  this,  we  put  all  our  bright  healthy 
children  together. 

1896.  You  try  to  do  that  ?— Yes. 

1897.  But  still  the  brightest  must  be  defective  or  they 
would  not  be  there  ?— Yes,  the  brightest  are  defective. 

1898.  As  regards  the  qualifications  of  the  teachers, 
you  mentioned  some.  Do  you  think  it  is  an  advantage 
that  they  should  have  some  physiological  training  or 
medical  training  ?— No,  in  institutions  our  doctors  take 
all  that  work. 

1899.  But  in  knowing  how  to  deal  with  a  particular 
child,  that  they  should  have  some  physiological  training 
to  know  what  its  symptoms  indicate  and  what  sort  of 
treatment  should  be  applied  in  individual  cases  ?  —I 
think  sympathy  and  tact  in  deahng  with  them  is  brought 
out  irom  the  work  itself. 

1 900.  But  I  suppose  your  classes  are  so  large  that  they 
are  scarcely  able  to  give  much  individual  attention  to 
the  children?— We  give  a  good  deal  of  individual 
attention  to  the  children,  we  know  each  child  separately 
and  each  child's  little  peculiarities. 

1901.  Should  you  prefer  smaller  classes?— 25  is  a 
good  number,  and  an  easy  number  for  one  teacher  to 
take  because  you  can  over-do  it  with  individual  attention 
and  you  weary  the  child. 

1902.  You  think  a  teacher  could  manage  25  ? — Yes. 

1903.  When  you  said  you  had  no  cripples,  I  do  not 
knoAV  whom  you  call  cripples ;  have  you  a  good  many 
children,  for  instance,  partly  paralysed  ?— i  have  only 
two  at  present  attending  school. 

1904.  Have  you  nono  that  are  lame  ? — Only  from 
rickets,  but  I  cannon  call  them  Lime  They  can  walk, 
though  they  do  not  walk  very  uprightly. 

1905.  Then  there  are  children  partly  paralysed  and 
partly  crippled  end  partly  lame  in  the  institution  ?_ 
Yes. 

1906.  And  none  of  them  come  to  your  class  ?— No. 

1907.  Do  you  think  that  many  of  them  would  be 
improved  if  tUey  did  ?— T  think  they  would  be  improved. 

1908.  (Miss  Townsencl.)  Will  you  kindly  tell  me 
how  much  interest  in  the  children  is  shown  by  bodies 
outside  the  school  stall:",  yourself,  and  your  assistants 
and  the  matron ;  is  there  anybody  who  visits  the 
school  periodically,  and  takes  an  interest  in  it  ?— Our 
own  committee. 

1909.  What  does  your  own  committee  consist  of  ?— . 
Twelve  members. 

1910.  Are  they  guardians,  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board  ?  -  Guardians. 

1911.  Ai-e  they  guardians  from  the  differen  unions 
who  send  the  children  into  the  schools  ?— Yes. 

1912.  And  do  they  periodically  visit  the  schools  ;  go 
round  the  schools  and  see  the  children  ?— Yes,  as  far  as 
possible,  every  Tuesday  :  every  other  Tuesday  js  devoted 
entirely  to  visiting. 

1913.  Do  they  make  any  note  of  what  they  ste,  or 
make  any  recommendations  to  be  carried  out?— Yes! 

1914.  And  who  has  pjwer  to  carry  out  those  recom- 
mendations ?— The  instructions  are  sent  down  to  the 
various  officers  to  whom  they  apply. 

1915.  Is  that  often  done,  as  a  matter  of  fact?  Yes 

very  frequently.  ' 

1916.  And  are  the  instructions  always  carried  out  ?  

As  far  as  possible  all  instructions  issued  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  carried  out. 

1917.  As  to  the  management  of  the  chiLU-en  generallv, 
and  as  to  their  management  in  school  ?  Yes. 

1918.  And  you,  as  the  head  of  the  whole  school 
department,  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  those 
instructions  ? — Yes,  ceiiainly. 

1919.  Is  any  other  interest  taken  in  the  children  hv 
outside  bodies  ;  have  they  any  visits  from  ladies  any- 
where :  does  anyone  ever  come  to  play  with  them 
No.    We  have  theatrical  entertainments  given. 
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Miss  5-920.  By  the  staff?  —  Yes,  and   by  visitors  from 

M.  Hoatson.  LoacTon. 

.     "T"  1921,  But  there  is  very  little  contact  with  the  outside 

'   ^'l  lll  '^^^  children  ?— Very  little. 

1922.  Do  the  children  in  the  playground  play  alone, 
or  have  you  always  an  attendant  ? — The  attendants  are 
with  them. 

1923.  Always  ? — Yes,  always. 

1924.  Do  the  attendants  help  them  to  play  ? — Yes,  in 
the  games ;  the  boys  have  cricket,  football,  and  various 
games,  and  the  girls  skipping  ropes,  hoops,  and  the 
usual  things. 

1925.  Do  you  consider  that  a  very  important  point  ? — 
Certainly. 

1926.  As  to  the  children's  age,  I  gather  that  the  age 
of  these  children,  especially  of  these  so  feeble-minded 
as  yoiirs,  is  an  arbitrary  distinction  sometimes  ? — Yes, 
very. 

1927.  So  that  you  can  scarcely  measure  a  child  either 
mentally  or  physically  by  saying  it  is  14  or  16  or  even  20 
years  of  age  ? — No. 

1928.  As  long  as  it  is  a  child  you  feel  you  may  be 
able  to  do  it  some  good,  whatever  its  age  may  be  ? — 
Yes. 

1929.  Your  children  are  docile  as  a  rule  P — Very. 

1930.  Y'ou  do  not  find  punishment  in  the  class  neces- 
sary .P — We  have  no  punishment  whatever, 

1931„  Why  do  you  think  they  are  more  docile  than 
feeble-minded  children  in  day  schools  who  are  not  so 
feeble-minded  as  yours  ? — Because  of  our  out-of-school 
surroundings. 

1932.  You  ascribe  it  entirely  to  that? — And  the  habits 
of  discipline  and  order  that  are  carried  on  after  school 
hours  are  over. 

1933.  You  do  not  think  there  is  anything  in  the  actual 
feeble  mindedness  of  a  child  to  give  it  less  power  of 
resistance,  less  wish  to  resist  the  will  of  another  P — I 
think  they  are  very  dependable  ;  but  my  early  experi- 
ence of  the  children  before  we  had  them  under  our 
control  in  our  very  early  days  was  very  different  from 
the  experience  I  have  now. 

1934.  What  do  you  think  has  improved  it,  your  own 
experience  or  the  general  experience? — Partly,  and 
partly  the  control  that  we  exercise  over  the  children 
that  are  with  us,  Avhich  re-acts  on  new  children  coming 
in.  .  When  we  first  commenced  the  children  were  all 
alike,  had  been  subject  to  no  discipline  and  no  control ; 
the  first  six  months  of  our  work  was  spent  entirely  in 
trying  to  control  and  govern  the  children  themselves. 

1935.  That  is  how  many  years  ago  ? — Twenty-two 
years  ago. 

1936=  You  consider  that  the  training  you  are  able  to 
give  to  yoiu-  teachers  with  the  children  is  more  valiiable 
than  any  training  they  could  receive  before  coming 
among  the  children  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that.  I  think 
that  school  training  helps  us  very  much  indeed ;  but 
our  pupil  teachers  have  to  forget  a  very  great  deal 
before  they  can  come  down  to  our  platform.  The  first 
12  months  that  we  have  an  ex-pupil  teacher  with  us  she 
has  not  the  patience. 

1937.  The  moral  qualities  you  have  to  train  them  in ; 
but  the  school  qualities  that  they  get  before  they  come 
are  very  irseful  to  them  ? — Yes,  they  help  us  materially. 

1938.  You  have  among  your  children,  as  well  as  those 
that  are  so  dull  from  brain  defect,  a  few  that  are  too 
sharj),  too  precocious,  from  brain  defect,  have  you  not  ? 
— -Yes ;  but  our  children  that  are  too  quick  are  very 
few. 

1989.  But  they  do  exist  ? — They  do  exist. 

1940.  And  they  are  benefited  by  special  training  ? — 
Yes,  by  the  brain  being  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for  a 
time ;  but  those  children  I  do  not  put  to  any  mental 
work  at  all,  I  simply  let  them  do  the  manual  work. 

1941.  They  would  be  injured  by  being  put  with 
healthy  children  and  doing  mental  work  ? — Yes. 

1942.  How  many  girls  left  during  the  last  year  for 
service  or  work  ? — Two  during  the  last  12  months. 

1943.  Is  that  the  usual  average  ? — Yes  ;  some  years 
we  do  not  have  any  girls  go  out  to  service  at  all.  That 
is  where  the  difficulty  comes  in,  we  cannot  get  people  to 
take  them. 


194'd'.  Do  yon  think  you  could  send  out  more  girls  if 
you  were  able  to  pass  them  through  a  small  training 
home  to  fit  them  for  service  ?— Certainly. 

1945.  You  would  send  out  more  girls  if  you  had  such 
an  opportunity  ? — Yes. 

1946.  Tn  the  meantime  what  do  you  do  with  those 
girls  whom  you  would  send  out  ? — We  keeij  them,  and 
after  they  are  removed  from  school  they  are  put  to  the 
domestic  work  in  the  institution  for  a  certain  number  of 
hours  during  the  day;  or  they  are  returned  to  the 
workhouse,  because  of  our  want  of  room  for  other 
cases. 

1947.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  that.  You  spoke  just 
now  of  want  of  space,  that  is,  you  have  to  refuse 
cases,  or  put  them  in  the  Avrong  j^lace  because  of  want 
of  space  ? — Yes. 

1948.  Supposing  you  were  able  to  send  out  your 
improved  children,  to  [jjass  them  through  some  smaller 
training  home,  it  would  enable  you  to  make  room  for 
these  fresh  children  coming  in  ? — Yes,  it  would. 

1949.  Would  the  adults  you  spoke  of  as  mixed  with 
the  children  remain  in  your  institution,  if  there  was 
room  for  them  in  the  larger  asylum  ?— No,  we  have 
a  certain  number  of  helpless  adults  that  there  is  no  room 
for  in  the  adroit  asylum. 

1950.  Mixed  with  the  children  p— Yes. 

1951.  And  treated  more  or  less  as  children  p — Yes,  we 
have  quite  500  helpless  cases  out  of  our  thousand. 

1952.  Who  are  not  children  ?— Some  are  children,  but 
a  very  great  many  are  not  children. 

1953.  And  ought  to  be  in  the  permanent  asylum  P— 
Yes. 

1954.  Have  you  any  domestic  training  as  pari  of  your 
school  curriculum  for  the  elder  girls,  any  cookery 
class  of  your  own  independent  of  the  cooking  of  the 
institution  p— No,  I  should  very  much  like  that. 

1955.  Have  you  any  laundry  where  laundry  work  is 
taught  in  a  small  way  ?— No,  I  should  like  to  'have  both 
cookery  and  laundry  work  as  part  of  the  school 
education. 

1956.  You  think  it  would  be  valuable  for  the  eider 
and  more  sensible  girls  p — Yes. 

1957.  All  industrial  occupation  at  present  is  done  for 
thebenefit  of  the  school  ? — Yes. 

1958.  Are  the  majority  of  the  girls  that  are  sent  out 
into  the  world  epilejatic  or  feeble  minded  p — Feeble 
minded. 

1959.  Epilepsy  has  a  tendency  to  increase  rather  than 
to  diminish,  has  it  ? — No,  but  epileptic  cases  are  not 
sent  out  as  recovered  cases. 

1 260.  Unless  they  recover  from  the  epilepsy  ? — Yes, 
and  that  is  only  in  very  rare  cases. 

1961.  So  that  the  epileptic  cases,  even  if  mentally 
improved,  are  kept  in  the  institution  p — Yes. 

1962.  Do  you  think  that  is  to  their  advantage? — 
Certainly  not. 

1963.  You  would  like  to  pass  them  onto  an  exclusively 
epileptic  establishment  ? — Yes,  a  home  colony. 

1964.  As  to  the  30  girls  you  speak  of  as  having  been 
sent  out  in  your  time,  were  the  majority  of  them  entirely 
educated  at  Darenth  ?-^Entirely. 

1965.  Girls  that  came  to  you  as  Httle  children  ? — They 
have  been  girls  who  have  spent  from  six  to  eight  years 
with  us  and  have  come  in  to  us  knowing  nothing. 

1966.  You  have  more  hope  of  them  when  they  c<ime 
to  you  young  than  when  they  come  later  from  the  work- 
house ? — Yes,  very  much  more. 

1967.  Have  you  a  large  number  of  older  children  who 
have  evidently  been  feeble  minded  from  babyhood,  sent 
in  to  you  late  p — Yes,  we  get  a  good  proportion  from  12 
to  14  years  of  age. 

1968.  Who,  in  your  oi^inion,  ought  to  have  been  with 
you  earlier  P — Very  much  earlier. 

1969.  Do  they  come  from  the  workhouses  p — Yes. 

1970.  Or  a  workhouse  school  p — No,  not  a  workhouse 
school. 

1971.  Straight  from  the  workhouses  p — Yes. 

1972.  Can  you  gather  generally  any  reason  why  they 
have  been  detained  there  ? — No,  because  I  do  not  l;now 
h  ow  long  they  have  been  in  those  workhouses 
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1973.  You  do  not  know  tlieir  previous  career? — 
No. 

1974.  That  is  not  part  of  your  work? — No. 

1975.  You  think  that  some  occupation  would  be  good 
for  some  of  what  you  call  the  helplesi?  cases,  children 
who  are  considered  too  bad  for  the  schools  ? — I  think 
a  little  occupation  would  brighten  them. 

1976.  But  you  have  no  oflScer  who  givea  that 
occupation  ? — No. 

1977.  Only  officers  who  watch  them  to  see  that  they 
do  not  come  to  any  harm  ? — Yes. 

1978.  What  is  your  whole  staff  for  these  1,000 
children  ?— One  hundred  and  fifty. 

1979.  That  C(?mprises  day  attendants  and  night 
attendants  ? — Yes. 

1980.  Nurses  ? — Nurses,  charge  nurses. 

1981.  Ward  room  attendants  ?— Yes,  the  whole  of  the 
staff.  We  have,  I  think,  110  nui'ses  and  attendants 
alone. 

1982.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  asylum  ? — They 
have  1,000  inmates  there. 

1983.  Adult  inmates  ?— Yes. 

1984.  And  you  have  another  1,000  children  and 
adults  ? — Yes. 

1985.  Are  there  any  childi'en  amongst  the  1,000  in 
the  institution  ? — None ;  they  are  not  received  under 
the  age  of  16  years,  I  think ;  all  under  the  age  of  16 
come  to  lis. 

1986.  And  you  say  that  you  have  500  who  ought  not 
to  be  with  you  ? — Eoughly  speaking,  we  have  500  helpless 
cases. 

1987.  Including  children  and  adults  ? — Yes. 

1988.  How  many  adiilts  do  you  suppose  you  have  who 
ought  to  be  in  the  other  block  if  there  was  room  for 
them  ? — Among  the  helpless  I  should  think  we  have 
considerably  over  100.  Then  we  have  44  healthy  boys 
who  work,  who  have  passed  through  the  school,  and 
that  fills  one  block  entirely ;  and  we  have  40  or  50  girls 
who  have  passed  through  the  school. 

1989.  Who  are  working  in  the  institution  ? — Yes. 

1990.  Some  of  those,  both  boys  and  girls,  you  would 
like  to  send  out  ? — Very  much. 

1991.  Do  you  think  that  the  intermediate  training  is 
as  necessary  for  boys  as  for  girls  ? — Yes,  in  industries 
and  manual  training. 

1992.  But  not  in  taking  care  of  themselves  ? — No,  I 
think  the  boys  are  more  reliable  than  the  girls. 

1993.  Less  likely  to  get  into  harm  or  to  cause  harm 
to  others  ? — Yes. 

1994.  They  know  nothing  of  the  value  of  money  I 
suppose? — Yes,  we  teach  them  the  coins  from  the 
actual  coins  themselves,  and  in  a  very  simple  way  to 
add  up  small  sums  of  money,  and  occasionally  when 
they  are  out  for  their  walks  they  go  and  buy  sweets 
and  those  kind  of  things  for  themselves. 

1995.  But  naturally  you  have  no  opportunity  of 
teaching  the  girls  to  shop  or  the  boys  to  dispose  of 
their  wages  ?— No,  that  they  have  to  learn  after  they 
leave  us. 

1996.  And  all  that  you  think  they  might  be  taught 
with  advantage  at  a  small  institution  ? — Yes. 

1997.  About  your  sick  children ;  you  have  a 
proportion  of  the  children  always  in  the  infirmary 
from  some  cause  or  other,  I  suppose  F — We  have  a  few 
chronic  cases  kept  always  in  the  infirmary  as  chronic 
cases. 

1998.  Do  you  make  any  separation  between  the 
stronger  minded  children  who  are  ill,  and  the  very 
feeble  minded  who  are  always  in  the  infirmary  ? — 
No. 

1999.  So  that  one  of  your  better  children  who 
happens  to  be  ill  is  put  with  the  very  bad  children 
in  the  infirmary  ?— With  the  infirmary  cases  for  the 
time. 

2000.  Longer  or  shorter  as  the  case  may  be  ?-  - 
Yes. 

2001.  Should  you  like  to  see  that  altered  ?— Yes,  I 
should,  very  much. 

2002.  You  would  like  to  see  a  separate  infirmary  for 
chronic  cases  and  for  healthy  children  ?— Yes,  and  their 
ailments  to  be  attended  to  separately. 


2003.  In  convalescence,  while  children  are  recovering,  Miss 
say  from  measles,  what  do  you  do  with  them  ? — We     M.  Uoatson. 
have  only  one  isolation  block  for  all.  — — 

2004.  So  that  they  also  have  to  be  with  the  very  bad  l^^''- 
children  ? — Yes. 

2005.  Who  are  often  very  painful  to  look  upon  and  to 
listen  to  ?—  Yes. 

2006.  {Mrs.  Bwgvnn.)  You  have  been  22  years  in 
Darenth  ? — Yes. 

2007.  Could  you  compare  the  children  that  you 
received  22  years  ago  with  those  you  receive  to-day  ; 
would  they  be  about  the  same  on  admission? — No, 
decidedly  better. 

2008.  Then  is  the  standard  of  admission  raised  ? — No, 
but  the  children  themselves  are  decidedly  better  than 
the  children  we  received  in  the  early  days. 

2009.  Can  yoii  account  for  that  at  all  ? — I  account  for 
it  in  this  way,  that  when  we  first  commenced  work  the 
children  were  gathered  from  the  different  asylums  in 
the  country,  not  only  London,  b^^t  from  various  parts 
where  they  had  been  boarded  out,  and  they  had 
acquired  a  very  great  many  of  the  evil  habits  of  the 
adults  with  whom  they  had  mixed. 

2010.  They  suffered  painfully  from  the  want  of  train- 
ing?— Yes,  painfully. 

2011.  I  am  not  quite  clear  about  your  classification  ; 
are  you  satisfied  yoiirself  with  your  present  classifica- 
tion  ? — Do  you  mean  in  the  school  or  out  of  it  ? 

2012.  I  speak  entirely  of  .in  the  school  ? — It  is 
impossible  to  classify  to  any  standard  among  these 
children,  because  a  child  may  be  able  to  read  but  cannot 
write,  or  may  be  able  to  add  a  few  numbers  together, 
but  cannot  either  read  or  write,  or  may  be  intelligent  in 
understanding  simple  things  and  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  but  manual  work. 

2013.  But  you  would  think  it  woiild  be  both  to  the 
advantage  of  the  children  and  your  own  arrangements 
if  you  could  have  more  sub-divisions  ? — Yes,  if  I  could 
have  more  class  rooms. 

2014.  That  is  what  I  mean  ? — More  class  rooms,  more 
space  entirely,  we  need  very  much  indeed. 

2015.  And  you  would  like  to  see  over  each  class  a 
trained  teacher  ? — Yes. 

2016.  And  you  find  that  a  trained  teacher  coming  in 
(we  presume  she  has  patience  and  tact)  manages  these 
children  and  teaches  them  very  well  ? — Very  well  indeed 
after  the  first  12  months,  but  during  the  first  12  months 
I  think  they  get  disheartened  with  their  work.  They 
have  been  accustomed  to  bright  normal  children,  and 
they  cannot  understand  the  waiting  and  the  patience 
required  with  the  children  of  our  class.  They  get 
disheartened,  and  think  it  is  no  use  trying. 

2017.  Now,  the  children  admitted  you  know  nothing 
yourself  of,  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  you  ? — That  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  me. 

2018.  I  mean  there  may  be  100  children  admitted  and 
you  do  not  know  whether  they  are  sent  down  or  not ; 
you  do  not  know  how  many  are  admitted? — I  only 
receive  the  admission  papers  of  those  that  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  school  buildings. 

2019.  Who  transfers  these  children   to  you? — The 
Medical  Superintendent. 

2020.  He  judges  that  ?— Yes. 

2021.  And  you  know  that  outside  your  school  there 
are  children  who  would  benefit  by  being  in  your  school  ? 
— Yes. 

2022.  All  yoiir  classes,  I  think  you  said,  are  mixed  ? — 
Yes. 

202.3.  And  you  think  that  a  good  training  for  feeble- 
minded cliildren  ? — A  very  good  training. 

2024.  It  is  hardly  a  fair  question  to  ask  you,  because 
I  do  not  suppose  you  would,  but  can  you  recall  any  of 
the  eight  cliildren  that  have  been  in  sjjeoial  classes 
under  the  Londim  School  Board  who  are  in  your  school 
now? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  special  schools,  but 
I  have  school  board  children,  and  tliey  tell  nie  them- 
selves Vi  hich  schools  they  have  attended. 

2025.  Might  I  recall  a  boy  to  see  if  you  recollect 

him.  Tom  C  ? — Yes,  Thomas  C  has  been 

with  us. 

2026.  About  a  year  ?--No. 

2027.  Tom  C  came  to  you  about  a  year  ago  ; 

he  came  from  one  of  the  special  classes  of  the  London 
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Miss         School  Board  ? — I  have  only  one  C  who  entered 

M.  H.taison     school  May  2,  1894. 

J  9  Feb  1897       2028.  Are  the  children  in  the  classes  taught  in  desks  ? 
______  '    — We  change  our  lessons  every  half-hour,  and  they  are 

taught  in  desks. 

2029.  What  kind  of  desks  p — We  have  the  usual  dual 
desks. 

2030.  In  all  class-rooms  ? — Yes,  in  all  class-rooms. 

2031.  Do  you  think  that  is  quite  satisfactory  ? — So 
far  "we  have  found  them  so.  If  I  was  furnishing  I 
should  prefer  single  desks. 

2032.  Now,  in  your  classes,  I  suppose,  they  really 
roughly  divide  themselves  into  three  parts.  There  is 
the  extremely  low  part  which  you  have  no  hope  of 
going  out  into  the  world  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2033.  Then  you  would  come  to  what  we  will  term  the 
middle  stage,  where  there  is  a  doubt  ? — Yes. 

2034.  Aud  then  there  is  the  upper  part,  where  you 
have  hope  that  they  may  be  partially  or  entirely  self, 
supporting  ? — Yes. 

2035.  I  take  it  that  it  is  with  regard  to  this  upper 
part  you  would  like  to  see  an  intermediate  home  ? — I 
should. 

2036.  Aud  you  would  not  fix  a  precise  age  ? — No,  I 
think  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  fix  an  age. 

2037.  Do  you  tliink  that  such  a  home  might  be  per- 
fectly satisfactory  if  it  formed  a  part  of  your  present 
institution  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  would  materially  heliJ  us. 

2038.  Would  you  not  think  that  a  home  placed  in 
ordinary  surroundings,  I  mean  with  regard  to  the 
streets,  would  be  a  better  training  for  the  children  ? — I 
would  give  the  children,  whether  they  were  in  town  or 
whether  they  were  with  iis,  liberty  to  go  into  the  town 
to  learn  to  act  for  themselves,  but  I  think  the  country 
life  and  the  country  air  helps  them  so  much  better  than 
the  town. 

2039.  But  many  of  them  would  not  be  able  to  get  a 
living  in  the  country  ? — No,  they  would  not. 

2040.  Therefore,  would  not  town  life  be  better  for 
them  in  that  intermediate  stage  ? — Not  altogether. 

2041.  You  spoke  of  each  block  having  a  separate 
playground;  will  you  tell  us  what  a  block  is .P— Our 
blocks  contain  from  40,  44,  to  50  children ;  some  are 
one  story,  others  are  thi'ee  stories. 

2042.  I  suppose  your  ground  floor  is  for  your 
paralytics,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

2043.  How  are  these  children  separated  into  the 
blocks ;  is  it  on  mental  attainments  ?—  No.  that  is 
entirely  in  the  medical  superintendent's  hands  :  he  has 
the  classification. 

2044.  So  for  as  I  remember,  I  think  I  saw  some  very 
hopeless  ones  in  a  block  and  some  very  good  ones  in  a 
block  ? — In  the  epileptic  block  that  would  be  the  case. 

2045.  I  think  your  evidence  would  be  very  useful  to 
us  on  this  point.  After  22  years  you  could  i^peak  very 
well  as  to  the  results  of  the  educational  training  of 
these  children.  Would  you  tell  us,  as  fully  as  you  can 
on  that  point,  please,  what  does  the  State  get  as  a 
result  ? — Bright,  happy,  and  useful  the  higher  grade 
become;  in  the  lower  grade  lives  are  brightened, 
and  they  are  rendered  not  only  less  destructive  to 
themselves,  but  less  destructive  to  their  clothing  by 
occupation. 

2046.  So  that  not  only  the  individual,  but  the  State 
does  benefit  ? — Would  benefit  and  does  benefit. 

2047.  As  to  those  cases  that  you  mentioned  as  having 
gone  out  into  service,  could  you  tell  us  if  any  of  them 
have  come  to  any  harm  after  leaving  the  institution  ? — 
Not  one  that  we  have  ever  heard  of. 

2048.  And  you  thought  that  the  boys  were  less  likely 
to  suffer  from  contact  in  the  world  than  the  girls  ? — • 
Yes. 

2049.  But  you  only  mean,  I  take  it,  that  we  know 
when  trouble  comes  to  a  girl  and  we  do  not  know  the 
boy's  life  perhaps  so  well  ? — Our  boys  have  gone  out 
into  the  world  directly,  and  they  seem  to  have  been  able 
to  fight  better  for  themselves  than  the  girls  have  done. 

2050.  But  you  would  not  say  that  morally  they  wese 
more  capable  of  taking  care  of  themselves  than  the 
girls  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  morally  they  are, 

2051.  {Mr.  Netiion  .)  Will  you  tell  us,  please,  how 
many  class  rooms  you  have  for  your  eight  classes  P — I 
have  four  class-rooms  and  one  large  schoolroom. 


2052.  How  many  classes  work  in  the  big  schoolroom  P 
—Three. 

2053.  Then  one  of  the  class-rooms  holds  two  classes, 
is  that  so  p — No,  two  of  the  class-rooms  I  have  to  divide 
into  larger  classes  that  the  others,  because  I  have  a 
sewing  class. 

2054..  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  two  classes 
of  children  of  this  sort  in  one  room,  do  you  like  the 
arrangement? — No,  I  do  not  like  the  arrangement. 

2055.  What  is  the  size  of  your  largest  class  ? — Fifty, 
with  two  teachers. 

2056.  What  are  the  teachers  ? — The  two  attendants, 
who  are  pupil  teachers,  or  an  attendant  and  a  monitrcss. 

2057.  Have  you  ever  thought  about  tl^  question  as  to 
the  employment  of  pupil  teachers  with  classes  such  as 
yours  ;  have  you  thought  whether  it  would  be  desirable 
to  employ  them  or  undesirable  ? — To  train  them,  yes,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  good  thing  if  we  could  get 
them. 

2058.  Would  it  be  possible  to  get  them  if  proper 
terms  were  offered,  and  if  they  were  boarded  in  the 
institution  and  allowed  to  see  their  friends  and  so  forth  ? 
— I  am  afraid  it  would  be  with  us,  we  are  so  far  out  in 
the  country. 

2059.  But  you  think  that  in  towns  where  defective 
children  are  taught  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
pupil  teachers  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would  be  a  distinct 
advantage. 

2060.  Given  a  fully  trained  assistant  teacher  and  give 
her  a  pupil  teacher  to  help  her,  what  class  do  you  think 
might  be  taught  ? — I  do  not  think  I  quite  understand. 

2061.  How  many  children  would  you  put  under  one 
trained  teacher  with  a  pupil  teacher  to  helj)  her  ? — Not 
more  than  30. 

2062.  And  when  the  trained  teacher  is  by  herself 
without  the  pupil  teacher,  how  many  would  you  put  ? — 
From  20  to  25. 

2063.  Do  you  employ  any  special  methods  in  teaching 
reading  to  your  children  p — We  have  picture  reading 
and  word  reading,  but  we  have  no  other  sj)ecial  method. 

2064.  What  doe^  pictm'e  reading  mean,  exactly  ? — 
Pictures  with  words  underneath,  just  the  object  itself 
with  the  word  belonging  to  it. 

2065.  At  what  stage  do  you  take  that  ? — We  take  that 
at  any  stage,  because  what  will  attract  one  child  will  not 
attract  another. 

2066.  Do  you  use  any  special  methods  in  leaching 
arithmetic  p — No,  excepting  the  sticks  and  the  cubes. 

2067.  .In  a  special  class  that  I  went  to  in  London  the 
other  day  I  saw  sums  of  this  sort  given  to  children  who 
were  beginning  to  learn  Standard  I.  work,  a  subtraction 
sum  with  4,000  and  odd  for  the  top  line  and  3,000  and 
odd  for  the  line  below.  Would  you  consider  such  a 
sum  as  that  suitable  or  unsuitable  for  yoiir  children  p 
— Unsuitable  for  the  majority  of  my  children. 

2068.  On  what  grounds  would  you  condemn  it  ? — 
Because  it  would  be  too  intricate  for  them. 

2069.  Have  you  any  other  reason  P—  No,  if  they  were 
capable  of  doing  it  1  should  give  it  to  them,  but  I  do 
not  think  they  would  be. 

2070.  I  should  take  a  different  ground,  but  that  we 
will  not  go  into.  Do  you  find  that  object  lessons  have 
a  good  elfect  on  the  children  p — Very  good. 

2071.  By  an  object  lesson  do  you  mean  what  we  call 
an  observation  lesson, or  a  talk  about  things  in  general? 
—  I  mean  a  talk  with  the  object  itself  in  front  of  you. 

2072.  And  when  the  object  is  described  by  the  child  ? 
— Yes,  by  the  child,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  with  assistance. 

2073.  Can  you  get  all  your  children  to  take  an  interest 
in  lessons  of  that  sort  ? — Most  of  them  do,  some  of 
course,  are  too  apathetic. 

2074.  You  find  a  certain  number  too  apathetic  to 
derive  any  benefit  from  such  a  lesson  P — Yes. 

2075.  But  most  of  them  do  ? — Yes. 

2076.  From  objects  it  is  a  very  natural  step  to  animals 
or  plants;  do  you  find  live  animals  and  live  plants 
appeal  to  the  children  at  all  ? — Very  much. 

2077.  Have  you  pet  animals  of  any  description  P — 
Every  home  has  its  cat,  and  in  many  homes  they  have 
birds. 

2078.  You  think  that  they  have  a  good  effect  on  the 
children  ? — Yes,  a  very  good  effect. 
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2079.  Aud  you  would  think  that  they  would  have  a 
good  effect,  I  suppose,  with  children  of  a  little  greater 
calibre,  such  as  we  have  in  the  special  classes  in  London  ? 
— Yes,  much  greater  than  even  with  oxiv  chddren. 

2080.  Then  I  want  to  ask  a  question  or  two  about  the 
discipline.  You  say  the  discipline  is  so  good  out  of 
school  that  there  is  never  any  punishment  rec^uired  ? — 
No,  we  have  no  punishment. 

2081.  Then  it  follows  from  that,  that  though  the 
discipline  is  a  kind  one  it  is  a  very  strict  one  ? — Yes,  it 
is  very  firm. 

2082.  Then  do  you  think  if  a  child  is  very  likely  to  be 
sent  out  into  the  world  it  is  a  good  thing  to  put  it  under 
discipline  so  different  from  the  discipline  of  an  ordinary 
home  ? — We  find  it  heljDS  them. 

2083.  No  doubt  it  will  help  them  if  they  are  to  remain 
in  Darenth  all  the  rest  of  their  life,  but  will  it  help  them 
if  they  are  likely  to  go  out  of  Darenth  eventually  ? — I 
can  only  tell  you  what  has  been  told  to  me  by  the 
superintendent  of  the  boy's  working  home  that  has 
had  boys  from  us.  He  told  me  that  the  boyi?  that  came 
from  us  were  the  most  obedient  industrious  boys  he 
ever  had  in  the  home. 

2084.  In  the  home,  but  in  the  world  ? — Of  course  they 
■were  in  the  working  home,  and  out  in  the  world  at  the 
same  time  ;  they  are  both  working  at  a  large  printing 
establishment. 

2035.  But  there  would  be  a  good  deal  of  discipline  in 
the  working  home,  Avould  there  not  P — No,  the  boys 
have  freedom  in  those  homes. 

2086.  Then  one  more  question.  l''ou  spoke  of  the 
children  being  employed  in  doing  industrial  work  for 
the  institution  ;  are  the  conditions  under  which  that 
industrial  work  is  done  similar  to  the  conditions  under 
■which  industrial  work  in  a  small  house  or  cottage  ? — Yes. 

2087.  For  instance,  is  the  cooking  on  the  same  sort 
of  scale  ? — Not  the  cooking  ;  the  cooking  is  done  in  one 
large  kitchen. 

2088.  Do  the  children  help  in  the  cooking  ? — No,  not 
in  the  kitchen. 

2089.  What  sort  of  industrial  vfork  do  they  help  in.? 
— In  lamidry-work  and  in  the  general  cleaulinesi  of  the 
wards,  the  preparing  of  the  tables  for  meals,  aud  the 
washing  up  of  the  crockery  afterwards, 

2090.  How  far  do  you  carry  the  distribution  of  li;bour  ; 
Does  one  child  do  all  these  things  in  turn  ? — Yes  ;  it 
would  commence  with  sweeping  in  a  ward. 

2091.  It  is  not,  then,  as  if  one  child  would  spend  the 
■whole  industrial  training  in  cleaning  floors,  and  another 
in  cleaning  doorsteps  ? — Oh  no. 

2092.  (Dr.  Smith.)  Is  that  domestic  part  under  your 
control  ? — The  domestic  part  comes  under  the  matron. 

2093.  Do  you  have  any  conference  Avith  her  as  to  the 
capabilities  of  the  children  ? — Yes,  and  I  am  responsible 
myself  for  the  cleanliness  of  my  own  school  block,  and 
there  I  have  children  that  we  teach  that  kind  of  Vi'ork  to. 

2094.  But  when  you  say  they  do  one  thing  at  one 
time  and  another  thing  at  another  time,  is  that  conse- 
quent upon  some  system  that  you  have  p — Y'es,  training 
them  to  work. 

2095.  It  is  a  regular  organised  scheme  that  you  have 
for  these  children  ? — Yes. 

2096.  Yon  have  not  sent  out  many  children  from 
Darenth,  have  you  P — No. 

2097.  What  becomes  of  all  these  good  children,  then, 
that  are  educated  up  in  this  way  ? — Some  are  returned 
to  the  workhouses,  some  v/e  keep  as  our  own  industrial 
staff,  and  some  as  teachers. 

2098.  I  mean  you  do  not  keep  them  all  in  your 
institution  for  their  lives  ? — No. 

2099.  You  send  them  back  to  the  workhouse  which 
has  sent  them  to  you,  and  you  do  not  know  what  becomes 
of  them  afterwards  ?— In  some  cases  we  do  not,  in  some 
we  do. 

2100.  When  you  say  you  have  only  sent  out  such  a 
small  number,  you  mean  that  you  have  only  sent  that 
number  out  directly  into  the  world  bv  themselves?  — 
Yes. 

2101  But  you  have  really  discharged  a  larger  number  ? 
.—  Yes,  for  workhouses  to  deal  with  ;  in  some  cases  they 
have  gone  out  from  workhouses  into  domestic  service,  and 
the  boys  have  gone  out  into  the  world. 
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2102.  Then  it  is  hardly  fair  to  represent  that  only  30  Miss 
have  gone  out  directly  into  the  world  P — Those  have    M.  Hoatson. 
gone  directly  from  us.  '  

2103.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  the  number  ^9  Fel>-  ^837. 
you  sent  out  in  other  ways? — No,  I  am  afraid  not, 

because  they  often  pass  out  of  my  hands  before  they 
are  sent  out. 

2104.  Then,  so  far  as  the  size  of  the  classes  is  con- 
cerned, you  think  that  25  would  be  a  desirable  mimber  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  a  teacher  could  well  take  25  children  ; 
I  think  if  she  has  fewer  the  chiklivn  are  not  so 
stimulated. 

2105.  I  was  struck  with  what  you  said— that  you  think 
the  cliildren  are  wearied  by  too  much  individual  atten- 
tion P — l''es,  they  get  weary  of  individual  attention. 

2106.  In  other  words,  you  may  have  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  ;  that  is  what  it  comes  to  P — Yes  ;  I  think 
you  want  to  vary  the  lessons  as  much  as  possible. 

2107.  As  regards   the  teachers  themselves,    if  I 
gathered  rightly  from  what  jon  said,  you  would  prefer 
a  teacher  who  had  had  no,  what  we  call,  technical 
training  in  this  pai  ticular  direction  P —Not  a  highly  ^ 
intellectual  teacher,  bat  a  good  all-round  one.  (,1 

2108.  What  you  think  is  the  bo.5t  kind  of  teacher  is  a 
good  teacher  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term  with  a 
power  of  adaptation  to  the  surroundings,  patience  and 
kindliness,  and  so  on  p — Yes. 

2109.  And  those  are  more  necessary  qualifications, 
you  say,  than  physiological  training?— Certainly  ;  they 
are  more  in  touch  with  the  children  themselves. 

2110.  You  siooke  about  the  cripples  you  have  and 
their  not  coming  to  your  class  ;  is  not  anything  done 
as  regards  the  education  of  those  cripples  ? — No. 

2111.  Are  they  absolutely  neglected  ? — Yes.  ! 

2112.  Is  there  any  reason  for  that  that  you  know? — 
I  used  to  have  them  brought  down  in  wheeled  chairs, 
birt  I  have  the  number  of  children  in  my  school  without 
them,  I  have  no  more  space 

2113.  We  both  understand  by  the  term  ciipples 
that  we  do  not  mean  those  thoroughly  hopeless  one 
that  you  have  in  that  special  block,  ^  bitt  cripples 
who  could  be  edticated  in  the  same  sense  as  your  better 
children  ? — Yes. 

2114.  And  you 'say  so  far  as  they  are  concerned  such 
education  is  absolutely  neglected  ? — Yes. 

2115.  And  the  only  reason  yoii  assign  for  that  is  that 
'your  school  is  already  full  p — I'^es. 

2116.  The  parents,  I  Huppose,  visit  these  children  ? — 
Every  week  we  have  visitors. 

2117.  Of  course,  in  a  general  way,  visitation  is  rather 
prevented  by  your  distance  from  London  and  your 
distance  from  the  station  P— Yes,  but  our  rules  are  very 
elastic.  We  have  one  pet  visiting  day,  but  Sunday  is 
open  to  fathers  and  brothers  v/ho  are  working  during  the 
week  to  visit  tlie  children. 

2118.  So  that  so  far  as  your  regulations  are  couceined 
they  are  sufficiently  elastic  to  give  every  facility  for 
general  visitation  ? — Yes,  and  the  visitors  have  a  clieap 
raihvay  ticket  to  visit. 

2119.  There  are  facilities  given  by  the  railway  com- 
pany also  ? — Yes. 

2120.  Would  those  facilities  be  extended  to  others 
than  relatives  of  the  cbildien  :  I  mean  people  simply 
coming  down  for  the  purposes  of  amusement  for  the 
children  ? — No. 

2121.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  are  qitite  clear  about 
this  home  beyond  your  instittition  ;  v\'ould  you  send 
the  children  to  a  large  institution  or  would  you  think  a 
soi  alter  institution  desirable,  or  what  is  your  idea 
exactly  on  that  point?— Small  homes  with  indust.vial 
workshops  attached  to  them. 

2122.  You  have  1,000  children  in  the  schools  alone? 
— Yes,  in  the  schools  and  pavilions. 

2123.  The  pavilions  are  part  of  the  school  building  ? — 
Yes. 

2124.  And  there  ie  another  thousand  of  adults  P — 
Yes. 

2125  I  suppose  these  hopeless  cases  avo  not  taken 
into  the  adult  asylum  because  t"at  is  full  ? — Yt^s,  it  is 
quite  full. 

2126.  But  these  thoroughly  helpleE.?  children  have  no 
ccmmunication,  direct  or  indirect,  with  your  ed\icabl0 
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Miss  children,  as  we  will  call  them,  have  they? — Yes,  in 
M.  Boatioii.    some  blocks  they  are  mixed,  not  S"  much  as  they  were 

  but  they  are  still. 

19  Feb.  1897.  2127.  Where  are  they  mixed,  do  they  have  their 
meals  together  ? — They  live  some  of  them  together  in 
the  same  block. 

2128.  Then  they  do  have  their  meals  together  and 
sleep  together  ? — Yes. 

2129.  Would  you  prefer  that  that  were  altered  ? — I 
should  prefer  that  they  were  entirely  separate. 

2130.  And  that  the  children  who  really  come  iinder 
you  should  be  kept  separate  from  those  who  do  not 
come  under  you.^ — Yes. 

2131.  Does  that  organised  scheme  of  instruction,  so 
far  as  house  work  for  girls  is  coucerned,  extend  to  the 
laundry  ? — Yes. 

2132.  Is  that  really  an  organised  adjunct  of  your 
teaching  ?— Yes,  it  always  has  been. 

2133.  But  the  cooking  is  not  so  ?— No,  the  cooking  is 
not  so.  We  have  had  girls  in  ouv  kitchen  but  we  have 
none  at  present. 

2134.  Do  jon  know  of  any  reason  for  that  ? — I  think 
now  there  is  au  idea  to  try  some  boys  in  the  kitchen. 
One  boy  is  being  tried  just  at  present  as  a  sort  of 
experiment. 

2135.  Then  the  taking  away  of  the  girls  is  only  a 
temporary  arrangement,  is  it  ? —  That  I  cannot  say, 
whether  for  the  future  they  will  entirely  have  boys 
there  or  whether  they  will  go  back  to  the  girls. 

2136.  Then  am  T  right  in  assuming  that  up  to  the 
present  the  same  kind  of  organised  training  has  been 
available  for  girls  with  regard  to  cookery  as  is  available 
now  with  regard  to  laundry  work  ? — Not  to  the  same 
extent. 

2137.  It  has  never  been  so  thoroughly  recognised  as 
a  part  of  the  education  of  these  children  ? — No. 

2138.  Is  12  years  about  the  average  age  at  which  you 
get  children  now  ? — No,  we  have  had  children  three 
years  oid,  but  we  get  a  very  great  many  between  12  and 
14  years  of  age. 

2139.  And  with  those  you  think  if  you  had  had  them 
earlier  you  could  have  done  better  for  them  ?-  ■  Very 
much  better. 

2140.  What  leads  you  to  think  that? — Because  our 
little  children  turn  out  so  well. 

2141.  There  has  been  no  attempt  made  to  obtain  the 
help  of  pupil  teachers  in  the  schools,  has  there  ? — 
No. 

2142.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  ? — No. 

2143.  The  only  assistants  that  you  have  are  really 
trained  assistants  ?—  I  have  the  three  monitors  who 
were  formerly  patients. 

2144.  (X*)-.  Shuttleii-crtli.)  May  I  ask  you  as  to  the 
size  of  the  homes  in  which  the  groups  of  children  are 
taken  care  of  out  of  school,  how  many  are  grouped 
together  ? — In  the  healthy  block  44  ;  in  the  hopeless 
50  ;  in  fche  ej)ileptic  40. 

2145.  And  of  course  they  are  classiiied  in  those  homes 
on  a  different  principle  from  the  school  classification  ?— 
Yes. 

214G.  Classified,  I  suppose,  under  the  order  of  the 
medical  superintendent  as  to  residence  ? — Yes. 

2147.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  school  attendants,  those 
who  ynu  say  have  been  pupil  teachers,  have  they  any 
duties  besides  those  of  assisting  in  the  school  ? — Yes, 
their  duties  are  in  the  different  blocks  to  which  they 
belong. 

2148.  They  not  only  have  to  teach  in  school  but  have 
to  work  in  the  blocks  ?— They  have  to  assisr,  in  washing 
and  dressing  the  children,  preparing  them  for  school, 
assisting  with  the  meals,  and  generally  helping. 

2149.  Do  you  know  how  much  salary  they  get  for 
that  ?- Twenty  poimds  a  year  to  commence  with  and 
uniform. 

2150.  Is  that  in  excess  of  the  salary  of  tlie  ordinary 
female  attendant  P — Two  pounds  more. 

2I.5I.  But  they  have  in  fact  the  duties  out  of  the 
school  of  the  ordinary  attendant  plus  the  duties  of  the 
teacher  in  school  ?— Yes,  excepting  night  duty. 

2152.  Then  the  monitresr^es,  may  I  ask  what  salary 
they  receive  ?— Eight  pountls  a  year  and  uniform. 

2153.  And  what  do  they  do  out  of  school  ? — Assist  in 
the  ward  in  exactly  the  same  way. 


2154.  The  teachers,  I  presume,  have  no  duties  outside 
the  school,  the  assistant  mistresses  that  is  to  say  p — ■ 
No. 

2155.  Then  with  regard  to  teaching,  do  you  find  that 
a  number  of  cliildren  who  are  imperfect  in  speech 
require  teaching  to  speak  ? — A  very  great  many. 

2156.  Speaking  lessons  ? — Yes. 

2157.  Have  any  of  your  teachers  had  experience  with 
regard  to  oral  teaching  ? — No. 

2158.  Nothing  but  what  they  leai-n  in  practice  ?~No. 

2159.  With  regard  to  calculation,  have  you  what  they 
have  in  some  institutions,  what  is  called  the  shop  lesson, 
where  they  go  through  the  routine  of  buying  and 
selling  ? — Yes. 

2160.  And  weighing  and  measuring  and  paying,  I 
suppose,  for  their  purchases  ? — Yes. 

2161.  Have  you  found  that  useful  in  bringing  home 
to  them  the  meaning  of  figui-es  ?— To  some  extent,  but 
the  children  say:  "This  is  not  going  to  a  shop. 
"  teacher."  They  understaud  a  lathing's  worth  a  very 
great  deal  more  than  they  do  any  other  amount. 

2162.  But  I  suppose  at  the  shop  lesson  they  have  to 
tender  money  for  their  purchases  and  see  that  they  get 
their  proper  change  ? — Yes. 

2163.  So  that  they  have  a  certain  exercise  in  mental 
arithmetic  ?— Yes,  it  is  exactly  the  same  with  the  imita- 
tion coins ;  my  children  look  upon  them  with  disgiist 
because  we  have  always  taught  with  the  real  coins,  they 
say  :  "  This  is  not  money,  this  is  only  paper." 

2164.  You  have  told  us  a  good  deal  about  the  occupa- 
tion of  girls  who  have  been  discharged,  do  you  happen  to 
inow  anything  about  the  occupation  of  boys  who  have 
been  dischai-ged  to  situations  ? — Yes,  I  have  two  boys 
working  at  a  large  printing  establishment,  they  have  been 
there  two  years  now,  taking  off  the  sheets  from  the 
machines,  they  are  earning  with  overtime  16s.  Gd.  a 
week,  and  till  very  recently  they  have  been  living  in 
one  of  the  working  boys'  homes.  Now  one  is  at  home 
and  the  other  one  has  gone  out,  entirely  on  his  own 
account,  into  rooms. 

2165.  I  think  v/e  heard  the  other  day  about  one  or 
two  who  had  enlisted  in  the  Army  ?— Yes,  I  have  two 
boys  in  India  in  the  Dragoons,  I  think. 

2166.  And  is  their  record  satisfactory  in  the  Army? 
— Very  satisfactory  indeed,  we  constantly  hear  from 
them,  and  one  in  the  Dragoons  has  just  learnt  saddle- 
making,  so  that  it  gives  him  an  extra  salary  in  addition  to 
his  usual  pay.    Then  I  have  another  in  the  Marines. 

2167.  Had  the  boy  who  x^i'aetices  saddle  making  any 
preliminary  training— had  he  learnt  shoemaMng  at 
Darenth  ? — Ho  was  taught  shoemaking  and  could  make 
a  pair  of  boots  perfectly  before  he  left  us. 

2168.  So  that  the  training  he  had  there  would  help 
him  in  that  industrial  work  in  the  Ai'my  ? — Yes. 

2169.  Are  any  of  your  boys  employed  in  out-door 
occupations  in  the  garden  or  farm  ? — Yes,  the  farm  work 
is  principally  done  by  the  adult  boys  who  have  passed 
through  the  school  and  have  been  transferred. 

2170.  And  that,  I  suppose,  consists  chiefly  in  tending 
cows ;  amongst  other  things,  you  have  a  herd  of  cows  ? — 
Yes,  and  weeding  and  picldng  up  stones,  and  general 
heavy  work  ;  they  cannot  help  With  the  ploitghing  ;  but 
they  help  with  the  sowing,  the  potato  digging  and  all 
that  kind  of  thing.  I  think  that  with  very  few  exceptions 
the  wliole  of  the  workers  at  the  adult  asylum  are  boys 
and  girls  who  have  been  passed  through  the  school, 

2171.  And  are  any  of  those  such  cases  as  could  go 
into  situations  in  the  outside  world,  if  such  situations 
were  open  for  them  ?—  Some  have  gone  from  there. 

2172.  So  that  really  the  result  of  the  training  of  the 
schools  would  be  shown  to  a  greater  extent  than  it 
actually  ajjpears  to  be  if  these  boys  Avere  working  in  the 
outside  world  instead  of  in  the  adult  asylum  ? — Yes. 

2173.  I  mean  that  you  lose  sight  of  the  result  rather 
when  they  are  simply  transferred  from  one  institution  to 
another? — Yes,  we  do. 

2174.  Do  you  happen  to  have  any  knowledge  of  girls 
who  have  been  trained  by  you  being  helped  by  an 
association  called  the  After-Care  Association,  to  find 
situations  ? — I  have  no  knowledge  of  Ihat. 

2175.  I  may  mention  that  there  have  been  two  who 
have  recently  been  helped  to  situations,  one  successfuUj?' 
and  one  not  ? — I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 

2176.  That  is  an  association  for  helping  to  find 
situations  for  persons  discharged  from  insane  asylums, 
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and  amongst  the  applicants  were  two  young  women  who 
were  trained  at  Darenth.  Then,  with  regard  to  epileptics, 
you  do  not  seem  to  think  the  presence  of  epileptic 
children  undesirable  amongst  other  pupils  ?— No. 

2177.  Have  you  found  other  children  not  epileptic 
imitating  the  contortions  of  an  epileptic  fit  ?  —  We 
have  never  had  such  a  case. 

2178.  You  have  heard  of  such  a  case  elsewhere?— 
Yes,  I  have. 

2179.  You  cannot  tell  us,  I  suppose,  the  average  stay 
of  the  -children  in  the  schools  ;  that  would  be  a  difficiilt 
matter  to  workout  ?— Yris,  that,  of  course,  depends  upon 
the  age  of  the  child  when  it  comes  in. 

2180.  Do  they  stay  up  to  16  years  of  age  ?— I  have  a 
few  cases  now  over  16.  I  am  always  pleading  for  those 
cases  to  remain. 

2181.  May  I  ask  what  you  mean  exactly  by  adults 
who  are  in"  the  buildings  which  belong  to  the  school 
department  ?— They  are,  some  of  them,  20  years  old  and 
up  to  29 ;  others,  I  think,  even  more  than  that. 

2182.  But  are  those  adults  who  have  been  educated 
in  the  schools,  or  have  they  been  sent  there  without  going 
through  the  schools  at  all  ?— Some  have  gone  through 
the  schools  and  some  have  not. 

2183.  I  suppose  those  who  have  not  gone  through  the 
schools  have  resided  in  the  school  blocks  as  young 
people  ? — Yes. 

2184.  I  mean  they  do  not  introduce  from  the  outside 
people  of  adult  age  P — No. 

2185.  Then  do  you  recognise  any  difference  in  the 
designation  of  "feeble-minded"  and  "  imbecile  "?— A 
very  great  difference. 

2186.  Kindly  give  us  in  a  few  v/ords  your  practical 
notion  of  the  difference  ?— I  think  a  feeble-minded  child 
is  a  little  morally  deficient  and  a  little  mentally  deficient. 
I  think  an  imbecile  child  is  a  child  who  is  born  imbecile 
and  will  not  recover.  A  feeble-minded  child  does 
recover. 

2187.  You  spoke  of  some  of  the  girls  who  were  dis- 
charged as  being  feeble  minded  when  they  were  dis- 
charged ?— Not  when  they  were  discharged ;  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  I  differ  from  the  medical  superintendent  on 
that,  I  do  not  think  they  were  feeble  minded  when  they 
were  di.scharged. 

2188.  Not  even  to  a  amall  degree  ? — I  thinli  they  are 
handicapped  by  having  no  knov/ledge  of  the  world ; 
but  give  them  their  chance  and  they  will  mix  with 
the  world;  I  do  not  say  that  they  will  be  so  in- 
telligent as  the  majority  of  the  people  in  the  world, 
but  they  will  earn  their  own  living  and  will  keep  them- 
selves straight,  as  they  do.  And  my  boys,  I  am  proud 
to  say,  everyone  signs  the  pledge  directly  they  leave 
school  and  go  out  into  the  world,  I  have  not  one 
exception. 

2189.  What  I  was  really  aiming  at  is  to  ascertain 
■whether  in  your  opinion  there  would  be  an  objection 
to  these  improved  cases  that  you  say  are  not  feeble 
minded  going  to  a  home  of  employment.  There  are 
certain  houses  in  the  country  for  young  women,  girls  at 
any  rate  above  IG  years  of  age  or  thereabouts,  who  are 
called  feeble  minded,  but  not  recognised  as  imbecile, 
and  the  idea  in  aay  mind  was  whether  you  would  con- 
sider such  a  home  a  proper  intermediate  training 
institution.  There  are  small  homes,  some  in  town  and 
some  in  country;  would  it  be  better  than  (jontinued 
residence  in  the  asylum  and  then  turning  them  adrift  ? 
■ — It  would  be  better,  but  still  it  brands  them  as  feeble 
minded. 

The  witnej 


2190.  But  is  not  the  fact  of  their  having  been  at  3Iiss 
Darenth  at  all  riither  a  stigma  in  that  way  ? — But  if  we  M.  Hoatson. 

could  get  this  intermediate  training  they  could  forget   ■ 

Darenth.    Our  boys,  when  they  go  out,  say  they  have  19  Feb.  3  81*7. 

been  to  an  industrial  school,  they  never  say  they  have   

been  anywhere  else. 

2191.  {Chairman.)  Have  ydti  the  fame  objection  to 
the  institutions  that  your  boys  have  ? — I  do  not  quite 
understand. 

2192.  You  said  that  the  boys  did  not  wish  it  to  be 
known  that  they  had  come  from  Darenth  ;  why  should 
they  have  that  feeling? — Simjaly  because  the  boys  have 
eense  to  know  that  they  would  be  considered  not  quite 
right,  to  put  it  in  tlxeir  ov/n  words  ;  that  is  the  answer 
they  give  me. 

2193.  What  is  your  general  view  of  the  children  that 
leave  you ;  ^Y0Gld  you  divide  them  into  three  classes  : 
(1)  tliose  that  cannot  do  anything  for  themselves  and 
must  go  to  an  asylum ;  (2)  some  that  might  be  planted 
out  in  the  colonies ;  and  (3 )  some  that  would  find  their 
way  in  the  world  ? — Yes,  some  that  would  be  entirely 
self-supporting,  and  some  partially  so,  and  some  not 
at  all. 

2194.  What  would  you  do  with  the  self-supporting, 
gather  them  into  colobies  ?— Yes,  pass  them  out,  teach 
them  indust  xes ;  you  must  give  them  something  to 
start  with. 

2195.  There  must  be  some  not  fit  to  go  out  into  the 
world,  but  yet  ought  not  to  be  shut  up  in  asylums  ? — 
They  could  make  themselves  jiartially  self-supporting. 

2196.  Would  you  plant  them  in  colonies  under 
supervision  ? — Yes. 

2197.  But  yoir  objected  just  now  to  collecting  tho 
feeble  minded  together  ? — But  I  should  not  call  them 
feeble  minded. 

2198.  What  should  you  call  them  P— I  should  call 
them  Homes  for  training  in  British  industries. 

2199.  {Miss  Tinvnsend.)  Is  not  the  knowledge  that 
they  are  feeble  minded  sometimes  a  protection  to 
them ;  joeople  do  not  expect  too  much  from  them  p — 
Yes,  but  I  think  it  acts  very  prejudicially  against  them. 

2200.  {Chairman.)  Vfould  it  not  attract  the  interest 
of  benevolent  people? — So  it  might,  but  not  of  the 
world  at  large,  I  think. 

2201 .  Do  you  see  any  other  way  of  providing  for  inter- 
mediate people  who  must  really  be  collected  into 
colonies  and  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves  ? — ■ 
That  applies  more  to  epileptics.  Epileptics  are  never 
able  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

2202.  But  they  would  be  a  class  of  your  scholars  who 
had  been  collected  into  colonies  V — Yes,  and  would 
become  partially  self-supporting. 

2203.  {Dr.  Shulileirorih.)  I  think  you  said  you  found 
that  your  new  teachers  were  discouraged  during  their 
first  year  by  observing  the  difficulties  and  slow  rate  of 
progress  in  the  training  of  these  children  ? — Yes. 

2204.  Do  you  think  that  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  such  a  training  of  teachers  as  would  point  out  to 
them,  in  a  theoretical  way,  in  the  first  in.stauce,  the 
differences  between  these  children  and  other  children  ; 
and,  secondly,  give  them  an  opportunity  of  seeing  the 
instruction  of  such  cliildren  in  special  classes  or  other- 
wise, without  the  responsibility  themselves  of  instructing 
them  ?— I  think  it  would  help  them, 

2205.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  objection  to 
training  founded  on  those  lines  ? — No. 

withdrew. 


Miss  Annettb  Verrall  called  in  and  examined. 


2206.  {Clinirman.)  You  live  in  Brighton  ?— Yes. 

2207.  And  have  taken  great  interest  in  the  defective 
and  epileptic  children  there  ? — Yes. 

2208.  Do  the  School  Board  give  you  authority  over 
this  particular  class  of  children  ? — I  am  chairman  of  the 
sub-committee  of  the  School  Board.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  School  Board  myself,  and  was  at  the  time  I  first 
began  my  visitations.  I  carried  them  on  for  a  short 
time  while  I  was  off  the  Board,  and  resumed  them  more 
enei'getically  when  I  joined  the  Board  again  after  about 
18  months. 


2209.  And  you  have,  practically,  a  free  hand  in 
looking  after  the  children  ? — Yes.  At  present,  I  think, 
we  all  feel  that  we  are  rather  in  a  tentative  stage,  as  wo 
are  feeling  our  way. 

2210.  How  do  you  get  hold  of  the  children  in  tho 
first  plans  ? — Sometimes  tho  parents  themselves  bring 
them  to  the  school. 

2211.  The  mothers  bring  them  p — Yes  ;  some  we  hear 
of  through  the  school  attendance  officers,  and  some 
make  application  to  the  clerk  to  the  Board.  Those  are 
the  three  ways  chiefly. 

I  2 
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2212.  You  Snd  no  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
mothers  to  bring  them  to  these  classes  ? — No,  none 
so  far. 

2213.  What  do  you  call  your  class — a  special  class  ? 
— It  has  become  labelled  the  class  for  afflicted  children, 
I  have  done  my  best  to  prevent  it,  bub  tlie  office  seems 
too  strong  for  us. 

2214.  What  would  you  like  to  call  it  yourself  ? — A 
•special  class  for  children,  a  class  of  special  instruction 
I  would  rather  call  it. 

2215.  So  as  to  avoid  any  reference  to  their  mental 
o.'>ndition  ? — Yes. 

2216.  When  they  come  to  you  are  they  tested  in 
some  way  by  a  medical  officer  ? — The  medical  officer 
Bees  them,  and  we  give  them  about  three  weeks  pro- 
bation in  the  school.  When  vi^e  first  hear  of  the  eases 
we  let  them  go  straight  into  the  school  for  probation, 
then  when  the  committee  meets  the  cases  come  before 
them,  and  the  teacher  is  present. 

2217.  In  an  ordinary  school  you  mean  P — No,  into 
the  special  class.  As  soon  as  we  hear  of  the  case  Ave 
allow  the  child  to  go  into  the  special  class. 

2218.  Have  they  been  in  an  ordinary  school  before 
they  come  to  you  ? — Most  of  them. 

2219.  Then  they  are  three  weeks  on  probation  ? — Yes, 
generally. 

2220.  Can  you  learn  much  about  them  in  that  time  ? 
— The  teacher  can  form  a  very  good  idea  whether  she 
can  do  anything  with  them  in  three  weeks. 

2221.  It  is  generally  thought  thnt  about  three  or  six 
montlis  is  the  shortest  time  for  larobation,  but  you 
think  that  you  can  tell  in  three  or  six  weeks  ? — We  do 
not  deal  with  any  case  that  has  been  less  than  three 
weeks  in  the  school ;  but  as  the  sub-committee  does 
not  meet  very  often  they  have  sometimes  been  really 
as  much  as  a  month  or  two. 

2222.  What  tests  does  the  teacher  use  to  see  whether 
they  are  specially  qualified  for  the  class.  Absolute 
ignorance  is  one,  I  sujjpose  ? — Yes. 

2223.  And  after  that? — I  myself  make  preliminary 
tests  sometimes  in  the  schools  if  I  come  across  the 
children  in  the  schools,  and  then  I  simply  ask  to  see 
what  they  can  do  in  simple  reading,  and  test  them  in 
addition  of  units,  mental  addition  of  units,  and  see  if 
they  can  write  their  names. 

2224.  And  very  few  of  them  are  above  that  stage  ? — 
A  great  many  cannot  do  anything  in  the  way  of  mental 
arithm  etic. 

2225.  You  test  them  first  for  three  weeks,  and  then 
either  turn  them  out  into  the  ordinary  school  or  con- 
sider them  fit  subjects  for  the  special  school  ? — Yes. 

2226.  Are  they  then  put  permanently  into  the  special 
school,  or  is  there  a  chance  of  their  being  transferred 
after  that  ? — Sometimes  the  committee  have  said  that 
they  would  admit  a  child  for  a  certain  time,  and  then 
the  case  must  come  again  before  the  sub-committee. 

2227.  That  is  really  another  probation  of  about  six 
months,  then  ? — Yes. 

2228.  Do  you  reject  many  of  these  cases  that  are 
brought  to  you  ;  are  you  very  strict  ? — I  tijink  we  have 
rejected  four  out  of  the  45  who  have  come  before  us 
so  far. 

2229.  Has  the  medical  officer  concurred  in  that  ? — 
We  rejected  them  because  the  committee  thought  they 
were  too  good,  that  they  ought  to  be  in  the  schools. 
The  committee  were  diviaed  on  all  these  cases ;  but  at 
the  time  they  came  before  the  committee  there  were 
one  or  two  members  who  were  exceedingly  anxious  that 
children  who  were  too  good  should  not  be  admitted  to 
the  class,  and  if  they  found  the  children  had  any  attain- 
ments at  all,  had  got  to  some  kind  of  standard,  they 
were  not  admitted. 

2230.  Have  you  become  more  lenient  as  time  went  on  ? 
— We  have  not  had  any  cases  lately.  The  sub-committee 
was  changed  last  September,  we  have  had  another 
election,  and  two  members  who  were  on  the  comimitteo 
retired.  , 

2231.  The  term  "  defective  "  includes,  besides  those 
mentally  feeble,  those  physically  defective,  such  as 
crippled,  or  children  suflering  from  heart  disease.  Are 
those  all  included  in  your  case  ? — Yes. 

2232.  The  cripples  ?— Yes. 

2233.  What  do  you  understand  by  a  cripple  ;  You  do 
not  mean  merely  one  who  is  maimed,  but  one  who  has  lost 


power  in  some  limb,  say  through  paralysis  ? — We  have 
one  child  sufifering  from  St.  Vitus'  Dance,  who  cannot 
walk.  We  have  one  child  who  could  not  walk  when  he 
came  in,  because  he  was  epileptic.  We  have  no  cripples 
in  the  limited  sense  of  the  term,  that  is,  using  crutches 
or  anything  of  the  sort. 

2234.  Then  some  children  are  excused  in  Brighton 
permanently.  In  Brighton  you  have  some  permanently 
delicate  ehildrfiu,  do  you  take  them  in? — That  is  a 
point  of  difficulty,  and  was  rather  a  point  of  division  on 
the  old  committee.  The  new  committee  has  hardly  met, 
and  I  do  not  know  what  its  views  will  be,  but  4;he  old 
committee  was  rather  divided  on  that  point,  I  think. 
But  my  experience  shows  that  if  we  exclude  these 
delicate  children  because  they  have  reached  Standard  II. , 
we  shall  be  excluding  several  children,  very  likely,  who 
are  away  from  school  under  what  may  be  called  a  perma- 
nent medical  certificate,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do  not 
get  any  education. 

2235.  Would  you  like  to  take  them  into  your  special 
class  P — I  think  they  ought  to  liave  education,  because 
they  are  quite  educable,  more  so  than  some  of  the  others ; 
but  as  the  special  class  has  only  been  at  work  for  this 
year  I  can  hardly  give  an  opinion  upon  that. 

2236.  Because,  I  suppose,  you  would  expect  them  to 
reach  Standard  III.  or  Standard  IV.,  whereas  the 
ordinary  defective  children  would  never  get  beyoncS 
Standard  I.  or  Standard  II.  ? — They  do  require  some- 
times special  circumstances,  but  what  they  specially 
require  is  that  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  stay  away 
from  school  simply  because  the  doctor  will  constantly 
give  i  medical  certificate  to  say  that  they  are  not  fit  at 
the  moment. 

2237.  There  are  a  great  number  of  blind  and  deaf 
children  who  cannot  get  admission  to  the  blind  and  deaf 
schools,  because  they  are  not  sufficiently  blind  or  deaf. 
Do  you  take  those  in  also  ? — Yes. 

2238.  And  for  all  these  various  kinds  of  children,  how 
many  teachers  have  you?— We  have  one  head  teacher, 
and  a  girl  of  16  or  17,  and  the  teacher  herself  is  now 
employing  in  the  afternoon  a  child  who  helps  her. 

2239.  Do  you  know  how  many  classes  they  have  to 
teach  ? — Three ;  the  teacher  divides  them  into  three 
classes. 

2240.  You  have  not  gone  so  far  as  to  find  out  the 
total  number  of  defective  children  in  Brighton  yet; 
have  you  formed  any  idea  approximately  as  to  the 
number  that  there  may  be  with  regard  to  the  child 
population.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence,  that  it  is 
from  about  1  to  11  per  cent.  ? — I  do  not  think  that  we 
have  yet  sufficient  evidence  to  give  a  definite  answer. 

2241.  Have  you  board  visitors,  who  schedule  the 
children  — We  have  no  visitors.  I  do  not  quite 
understand  your  question. 

2242.  Attendance  officers,  I  mean  ? — Yes. 

2243.  Do  they  schedule  all  the  children They 
v/ork  by  the  registers  of  the  schools. 

2244.  But  not  by  the  homes  of  the  children.  lu 
London  all  the  homes  of  the  children  are  scheduled, 
and  every  child  that  exists  in  London,  and  its  fitness 
for  school  or  not  is  also  recorded ;  so  that  in  London 
we  know  pretty  well  all  the  defective  children,  and  all 
who  are  suflering  from  any  disease  ? — I  do  not  quite 
know  on  what  method  the  ^school  attendance  officei-s 
work. 

2245.  The  children  are  not  scheduled  in  Brighton : 
you  do  not  know  how  many  children  there  are  of  school 
pge  ? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  that. 

2246.  So  that  you  cannot  give  us  any  idea  of  the 
propoition  of  defective  children  to  the  rest  of  school 
children  ?— Our  impression  is  that  they  are  1  percent, 
in  the  poor  neighbourhoods,  but  I  am  sure  Ave  have  not 
come  to  the  end.  We  have  not  put  any  pressure  to 
bring  the  childi-en  in,  because  Ave  did  not  Avant  to 
prejudice  the  parents  against  it. 

2247.  You  have  discovered  41  at  present ;  38,  and 
three  rejected  as  imbecile  ? — 45  have  come  before  us, 
and  four  Avere  sent  back  to  the  schools,  because  their 
attainments  were  considered  too  great  by  the  committee, 
and  three  ^vere  eventually  sent  to  the  schools  because 
they  were  not  considered  desirable  cases  to  take  in. 

2248.  The  38  are  in  the  school  ?— Yes. 

2249.  What  is  the  total  child  population  of  Brighton, 
do  yoa  know  ?— 19,000. 

2250.  This  is  40,  then,  in  19,000  ?— Yes,  roughly. 
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2251.  You  have  at  present  discovered  only  i  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

2252.  So  that  you  really  have  only  got,  perhaps, 
about  one-fourth  of  the  children  in  your  special  class 
■who  ought  to  be  there,  if  1  per  cent,  is  a  fair  calculation  ? 

 I  think  we  shall  be  found  very  lilsely  to  have  fewer  in 

Brighton  than  in  other  places,  it  is  a  very  healthy  place. 

2253.  You  classify  the  children  in  three  classes  : 
blind,  partially  blind,  deaf,  or  suffering  from  ill- 
health  and  all  degrees  of  mental  defects  ? — Yes. 

2254.  And  you  find  that  you  do  not  reqxrire  more 
than  three  classes  ? — No. 

2255.  But  as  your  numbers  grow  you  will,  of  course 
require  more  teachers? — Yes,  three,  or  possibly  four 
our  teacher  says. 

2250.  What  do  you  pay  jour  teacher  in  Brighton  ?— 
She  is  getting  SOL  a  year. 

2257.  That  is  the  head  teacher  ?— Yes. 

2258.  And  the  others  ? — 4s.  a  week  is  paid  to  the  young 
teacher. 

2259.  What  are  their  ages  ? — The  head  teacher  is 
a  woman  of  40,  or  a  little  more.  Until  she  came  to  us 
she  had  not  worked  regularly  in  a  school ;  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  clergyman  in  the  counti-y,  who  obtained 
her  certificate  for  the  purf)Ose  of  helping  forward  her 
own  school  at  times  when  they  found  it  difficult  to  get 
a  teacher.  She  is  exceedingly  interested  in  v;ork  of 
this  sort,  and  she  was  a  very  old  friend  of  my  own,  and 
when  the  Board  were  talking  of  starting  this  class,  I 
was  very  glad  to  find  that  she  would  like  to  come  to 
take  charge  of  it. 

2260.  So  that  she  is  a  person  of  higher  education  ?— 
Yes,  quite. 

2261.  How  long  has  the  class  been  going  ? — Since 
September  1895, 

2262.  And  you  began  with  only  10  children  ? — Yes, 

2263.  The  children  cannot  all  walk  to  the  school  P — 
The  worst  cases  happen  to  live  near  the  school. 

2264.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  that  any  child  has 
to  walk  ? — I  think  about  a  mile  and  a  half  or  a  mile  and 
a  quarter. 

2265.  Does  it  come  with  another  child  to  guide  it  ? — 
Generally.    Some  come  alone. 

2266.  And  you  are  going  to  make  permanent 
bixildings  ? — Yes. 

2267.  In  some  central  place  on  the  higher  grade 
school  playground  ? — Yes. 

2268.  Has  the  building  been  specially  planned  with 
reference  to  the  Avants  of  these  children  ? — Yes,  the 
plans  have  just  passed  the  department. 

2269.  Could  you  describe  the  plan  ? — There  are  two 
class- rooms  and  the  mistress's  room  on  the  ground  floor, 
and  an  entrance  at  the  jimction  of  the  two  class-rooms, 
so  that  the  boys  can  cuter  into  one  class-room  and  the 
girls  into  the  other,  if  necessary,  and  cloak-rooms  from 
the  entrance  to  right  and  left  for  boys  and  girls. 

2270.  And  these  class-rooms  will  be  for  how  many 
each  ? — We  propose  to  make  one  for  50  and  the  other 
for  30. 

2271.  Would  you  have  a  class  of  50  or  would  it  be 
two  classes  ? — Two  classes  ;  because  the  idea  is  that  we 
should  not  in  that  school  ever  have  more  than  two 
teachers. 

2272.  Two  teachers  in  eacli  class-room  ? — No,  Wo 
teachers  altogether,  two  responsible  teachers,  certificated 
teachers. 

2273.  Assisted  by  monitors  or  pupil  teachers  ? — Yes. 
5a274.  How  many  are  you  going  to  build  for  ?— 80. 

2275.  You  will  probably  find  that  insufficient ;  is  the 
plan  capable  of  additions  ?— I  think  if  we  find  it 
necessary  we  would  rather  put  another  centre  in  another 
part  of  the  town. 

2276.  On  the  first  floor  what  have  you  provided  r — A 
school  of  cookery  above. 

2277.  Is  that  for  other  children  besides  ?—Yeg,  a 
general  school  of  cookery. 

2278.  But  it  would  be  used  by  these  children  p— So 
far  they  have  not  had  any  cookery  lessons  ;  they  have 
not  gone  outside  their  own  school  at  all. 

2279.  When  you  say  that  this  class-room  will  hold  50. 
that  is,  on  the  ordinary  basis  of  the  public  elementary 
schools,  10  square  feet  per  child  ? — Yes. 


2280.  Supposing  that  20  square  feet  was  requued  for  Miss 
these  children,  it  would  only  hold  half  that  number  ?—     A.  Verrall. 
Yes.  '   

2281.  Do  not  you  consider  that  they  want  more  space    '  ^ 
than  the  ordinary  children  p — Yes,  I  should  think  they  ~ 
did. 

2283.  Ani'l  they  ought  to  huve  separate  desks ;  each 
child  bhould  have  a  separate  desk,  and  they  should 
havo  sufficient  space  for  playing  and  marching  in  the 
room,  there  is  no  central  hall? — No. 

2283.  The  corridor  is  not  wide  enough  for  drill  p— 
No. 

2284.  Where  would  the  drill  bo  taken  ?  —  In  the 
larger  class-room,  I  imagine ;  but  then,  if  there  were 
80  children,  I  see  ther;^  would  be  a  difficulty. 

2235.  Do  not  you  think  that  tliey  ought  to  have  a 
much  larger  space  than  the  children  in  the  ordinary 
schools  ? — That  would  be  very  advisable,  certainly. 

2286.  But  it  is  the  greater  cost  that  has  induced  the 
Beard  to  build  on  the  ordinary  scale  P — Yes. 

2287.  Of  course,  your  staff  is  not  very  expensive  at 
present.  On  your  present  number  you  can  teach  at  a 
comparatively  small  cost,  about  2>l.  a  child  p — Yes. 

2288.  Supposing  that  the  classes  were  limited  to  • 
1 5  and  20,  your  cost  would  be  considerably  increased  P 

. — Yes,  considerably. 

2289.  Almost  doubled  ?— Yes. 

2290.  In  fact,  the  Board  are  proceeding  tentatively 
with  a  view  to  curtailing  the  expense  as  much  as 
possible  as  well  as  with  the  consideration  of  benefit  to 
ihe  children  ? — The  people  most  interested  in  it,  so  far, 
are  the  teachers  and  myself,  and  the  teacher  is  very 
anxious  indeed  not  to  make  the  cla,Bses  too  expensive, 
because  she  does  not  want  to  jJi'ejudice  the  Board 
against  them. 

2291.  You  would  find  it  very  difficult  in  the  long  run, 
if  you  accept  the  position,  to  get  the  Board  co  reconsider 
it.  Would  it  not  be  wiser  to  take  up  a  firmer  j^osition 
at  once  in  the  interest  of  the  children,  and  tell  the 
Board  what  is  necessary  p — [f  the  Department  strengthen 
our  hands  in  demanding  these  classes,  we  can  press  the 
Board,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  press  the  Board  unless 
someone  behind  us  is  supporting  us.  We  are  very 
anxious  to  press  the  Board. 

2292.  What  would  you  advise  the  Education  Depart- 
ment to  do,  without  any  notion  of  additional  grants, 
with  their  iiresent  powers.  Would  you  advise  tliem  to 
give  notice  to  the  school  boards  that  these  children 
should  be  provided  for  at  a  higher  rate  of  area  P — -Yes, 
that  would  be  advisable,  I  think. 

2293.  And  to  suggest  qualifications  for  the  teachers  ? 
-Yes, 

2294.  And  to  suggest  higher  pay  for  the  teachers. 
It  might  be  well  to  suggest  that  higher  pay  should  be 
given  for  such  responsible  workp — Yes.  and  also  to  give 
an  oi>inion  as  to  the  number  of  children  that  ought  to 
be  allotted  to  a  teacher. 

2295.  On  those  points  the  advice  of  the  Department 
might  be  useful  P — Certainly. 

2296.  And  would  lead,  perhaps,  to  a  sensible  idea  of 
what  should  be  done  for  the  children  if  legislation  were 
called  in  to  provide  a  special  class.  But  the  plans 
should  be  settled  in  the  inception,  should  they  not, 
rather  than  reconsidered  afterwards  p — Yes. 

2297.  At  what  age  do  you  advise  that  children  should 
be  brought  into  the  special  class  P- — At  about  7  years 
old,  because  up  to  that  time  the  infant  school  generally 
can  provide  for  them 

2298.  The  infant  schools  do  not  object  to  have  them 
at  all  ?— No. 

2299.  They  do  not  teach  them  much,  do  they  ?— They 
are  not  nearly  so  much  neglected  in  the  infant  schools 
as  they  are  in  the  higher  schools,  ' 

2300.  But  they  sometimes  wander  about  in  thel  nfant 
school  because  they  cannot  check  their  movements  ? — 
Sometimes  in  cases  in  which  the  child  did  not  seem  to 
bo  learning  anything  in  the  infant  school,  we  havo 
admitted  it  at  five. 

2301 .  Has  your  superintendent  formed  any  idea  of  what 
she  can  teach  the  children.  Has  she  visited  the  London 
classes  p — She  worked  in  the  London  classes  six  weeks 
before  she  was  appointed  to  our  class. 

23(»2.  Which  centre  was  she  attached  to  ? — She  was 
with  Mrs.  Burgwin. 

I  3 
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Miss  2303.  So  she  learnt  all  she  could  from  London 

A.  V  err  all.     experience  ? — Yes. 

L9  V  b  1897       2304.  Did  she  consider  the  London  centres  to  be 

^  _^  ■    -working  ■well  ? — She  said  there  was  a  great  difl'erence  in 

the  centres. 

2305.  What  deficiency  did  she  find  in  them  as  regards 
apparatus  or  staff? — I  do  not  remember  her  making 
any  criticism  about  apparatus  or  staff.  She  thought 
in  some  of  the  centres,  I  think,  that  more  might  be 
done  to  get  the  children  to  read,  and  she  said  that  the 
discipline  was  better  in  some  classes  than  in  others; 
bixt  then  that  applies  to  all  schools,  does  it  not  ? 

2306.  What  would  you  consider  a  reasonable  atten- 
dance for  such  children.  We  do  not  expect  them,  of 
course,  to  attend  with  quite  the  same  regularity  as  the 
ordinary  school  child  ?— Our  attendance  is  unusaalJy 
high. 

2307.  What  percentage  is  it  ?— About  87  ;  87  to  90. 

2308.  Though  some  of  them  come  a  distance  of  a 
Miie  and  a  half  ? — ^Yes. 

2309.  I  think  that  I  have  gone  through  the  chief 
points  of  your  evidence,  have  I  not  — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2310.  {Mr.  Fooleij.)  Have  all  these  children,  before 
*                  they  are  admitted  into  the  special  class,  been  passed  by 

the  medical  officer Yes. 

2311.  And  some  of  them  have  come  straight  without 
having  been  in  the  ordinary  school,  is  that  so.  You 
said  that  the  mothers  sometimes  bring  them  to  you  ? — 
I  think  they  have  almost  all,  if  not  all,  been  in  schools 
before.  One  child  had  been  in  a  private  school,  but  T 
thiak  all  the  others  had  been  in  the  elementary  schools. 

2312.  And  some  of  them  have  been  in  schools  for 
older  children,  and  it  has  been  found  that  they  made 
very  little  progress  ? — Yes. 

2313.  Have  you  had  enough  experience  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  these  children  have  got  on  better, 
distinctly,  in  the  special  class  than  they  ■\vould  have 
done  if  they  had  been  left  in  the  ordinary  schools  ? — 
Yes,  they  have  improved  immensely,  some  of  them. 

2314.  Have  you  had  to  reject  any  because  they  are 
too  deficient  to  get  benefit  from  the  instruction,  or  turn 
them  out  of  school  because  they  are  too  deficient  to  get 
benefit  from  the  instruction  ? — We  have  turned  out 
three  children  for  vaiious  reasons ;  one  girl  because 
it  was  found  not  safe  to  let  her  come  to  and  fro, 
and  no  proper  arrangements  could  be  made  with 
any  responsible  person  to  bring  her.  She  has  now 
gone  to  the  workhouse.  Another,  a  boy,  was  returned 
to  the  schools  as  unmanageable,  to  the  schools  from 
which  he  came ;  I  do  not  know  Avhat  became  of  him 
afterwards ;  and  the  third  case  is  a  boy  who  must  be 
turned  out  also.  He  is  a  boy  of  15  years  of  age,  and  is 
at  times  violent  and  not  safe  to  the  other  children. 
Foiu-  of  the  cases  now  in  the  school  the  teacher  does 
not  think  will  improve  at  all,  but  only  four  out  of 
the  38. 

2315.  Have  you  any  epileptic  children  in  the  class?— 
Yes.  tv;o  now  in  the  school,  another  ceased  to  come 
because  there  were  diiEculties  about  bringing  the  child. 

2316.  Do  those  in  the  school  have  fits  frequently  or 
seldom  ? — -One  used  to  have  them  constantly,  but  has 
not  had  any  for  a  year  now  ;  the  other  has  frequent  fits, 
but  never  in  school. 

2317.  And  such  a  child,  of  course,  is  no  incon- 
venience ? — No. 

2818.  Then,  as  to  the  crippled  children,  you  say  you 
like  to  have  them  in  your  school- — you  like  to  have 
some  children  of  that  kind  in  your  class,  partly  because 
they  get  no  education  at  all  if  they  do  not  come  to  such 
a  class.  I  was  referring  to  the  children  that  you  said 
were  constantly  ill  and  get  medical  certificates  which 
practically  would  exempt  them  altogether  from  atten- 
dance ;  do  you  see  any  objection  to  taking  children  of 
that  kind  into  your  special  class  ? — No,  none,  so  far  as  I 
can  see. 

2319.  Such  children  will  necessarily  be  backward, 
will  they  not ;  because,  as  you  say,  they  must  have 
attended  either  very  irregularly  or  not  at  all  ? — Yes, 
they  are  probably  children  who,  at  their  age,  ought  to 
be  in  Standard  IV.,  and  are  in  Standard  II. 

2320.  Do  you  anticipate  that  any  evil  will  arise  from 
what  was  mentioned,  that  you  might  expect  them  to  be 
taught  and  go  up  regularly  through  the  standards, 
whereas  the  ordinary  defective  children  would  never 


get  beyond  the  second.  Would  it  not  be  the  case  that 
these  children,  being  backward,  would  very  seldom  be 
able  to  get  up  to  a  high  standard  ? — It  might  make  a 
little  difficulty  in  teaching,  because  the  children  would 
probably  learn  faster  than  the  othei-s,  and  therefore  the 
standard  of  the  school  would  be  higher,  and  there  would 
be  more  differences  between  top  and  bottom. 

2321.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  be  likely  to 
be  irregular? — Yes. 

2322.  And  might  it  not  be  an  advantage  to  the  feeble- 
minded to  have  a  few  children  more  intelligent  to  be 
taught  with  them,  such  as  these  crippled  children  ? — I 
think  it  would. 

2323.  {Miss  Townsemh)  Are  the  tests  you  apply 
for  the  admission  of  children  all  intellectual?  You 
mentioned  hearing  them  read,  and  write,  and  so  on,  but 
do  you  apply  any  test  concerning  the  ordinary  affairs  of 
life,  their  home  life,  to  judge  whether  they  are  mentally 
defective,  or  is  it  entirely  according  to  their  progress  in 
the  school  ? — A.  few  simple  questions  to  shov/  v/hether 
they  know  where  they  live,  what  their  surroundings 
are,  and  a  little  about  their  homes,  I  sometimes  ask 
them. 

2324.  Do  you  take  the  parents  into  consultation  as  to 
whether  the  child  is  feeble-minded  or  not  ? — No,  I  have 
not  seen  any  of  the  parents.  In  the  early  stages  the 
parents  used,  themselves,  to  bring  the  children  to  the 
committee,  but  we  do  not  now  ask  for  that.  That  had 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  I  do  not  think  the 
children  showed  naturally  when  they  were  brought 
down  to  the  committee — they  felt  nervous. 

2325.  You  take  for  granted  that  the  parents  would 
not  allow  them  to  attend  the  classes  unless  they  con- 
sidered them  to  be  feeble-minded  ? — Yes ;  and  then 
we  have  a  probationary  time  in  which  to  judge  for 
ourselves. 

2326.  You  think  the  probation  is  better  conducted  in 
the  special  class  than  it  would  be  if  there  were  a  small 
class  in  the  ordinary  school,  where  the  child  did  not  feel 
itself  separated,  and  put  into  what  they  call  the  afflicted 
class  ? — I  do  not  think  the  children  mind  it  at  all.  They 
do  not  know  anything,  except  that  this  is  a  nice  school ; 
I  think  they  like  the  school. 

2327.  Then,  who  is  it  that  calls  it  the  class  of  afflicted 
children  p-^It  is  the  office  which  has  done  that. 

2328.  The  children  themselves  are  not  known  as 
afflicted  children  ? — I  do  not  think  that  they  are  ;  I  have 
not  heard  the  class  so  spoken  of  by  anyone,  except  by 
the  office  and  the  Board. 

2329.  Do  they  mingle  with  other  children  in  the 
playground? — No  ;  at  present  they  are  in  a  temporary 
school  in  connexion  with  one  of  the  chapels. 

2330.  Should  you  have  any  objection  to  their  mingling 
with  other  children  in  the  playground? — I  think  it  is 
much  better  not,  because  they  are  apt  to  be  roughly 
treated  or  teased. 

2331.  You  have  found,  then,  that  they  are  roughly 
treated  or  teased  by  the  healthy  children  ?— In  some 
cases  the  parents  have  specially  asked  that  the  children 
might  be  admitted  to  the  class,  because  they  are  not 
well-treated  by  other  children  at  the  schools. 

2332.  Is  your  new  building  connected  with  or  adjoin- 
ing an  ordinary  school  ?  You  spoke  of  a  cookery  class 
for  the  ordinary  children  above  it  j  does  that  imply  that 
it  is  within  the  same  enclosure  as  an  ordinary  school  ? — 
Yes. 

2333.  Then,  should  you  take  great  pains  to  keep 
them  separate  from  the  other  children  when  they  are  in 
their  new  building  ? — Yes  ;  I  hope  they  will  have 
a  small  piece  of  playground  to  themselves. 

2334.  You  think  that  is  very  advisable  ? — l''es. 

2335.  And  drill,  that  you  cannot  conduct  for  your- 
selves in  your  own  class-room  ;  would  it  be  possible  to 
drill  your  children  in  the  larger  room  of  the  ordinary 
school  at  any  time,  or  would  you  object  to  that  ? — It  is 
a  school  without  any  central  hall,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  room  available  for  us. 

2336.  But  if  there  were,  would  you  approve  of  that 
amount  of  intermixture  with  the  other  children? — I  do 
not  think  that  they  could  be  drilled  with  the  other 
children. 

2337.  But  I  mean  in  the  same  building  at  other 
times  ? — Tbere  can  be  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
if  it  could  be  arranged,  because  one  teacher  could  take 
them  over  and  bring  them  back  again. 
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2:3uS.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  home  surround- 
ings of  the  children  ?— Not  much  myself. 

2339.  You  do  not  know  whether  they  are  exceptionally 
bad  in  many  cases  P — I  know  that  they  are  of  all  sorts. 
Some  parents  are  very  much  more  "svell-to-do  than 
others. 

2340.  Would  it  be  advisable  in  some  extreme  cases  to 
j  remove  them  from  their  home  surroundings  ? — I  have 
I    not  come  across  any  cases  in  which  it  has  been  desirable. 

2341.  Have  any  of  your  children  been  passed  out  ?  — 
Yes,  three  have  left. 

2342.  Not  in  the  natural  course? — No, 

2343.  So  that  you  have  no  experience  of  their  after- 
life at  all  ?— No. 

2344.  Having  only  one  teacher,  you  cannot  make  any 
distinction  between  physically  incapable  and  mentally 
incapable  ? — No,  tliey  are  classed  according  to  their 
attainments  ;  the  first  class  works  Standard  I.  v.'ork. 

2345.  You  have  found  it  possible  to  do  that  ? — Yes. 

2346.  You  make  the  mental  standard  the  only  test  ?— 
Yes. 

2347.  Have  you  met  with  any  exceptionally  over- 
active brains  that  have  been  passed  to  you  ? — The  first 
class  has  some  children  in  it  who,  I  think,  are  rather 
roore  intelligent  than  usual,  but  from  extreme  delicacy 
they  had  had  no  education.  They  have  only  been  a 
year  now  in  this  school,  and  in  those  cases  they  knew 
absolutely  nothing  when  they  came  in,  so  they  are  only 
now  in  Standard  I.  "We  can  hardly  tell  where  they 
will  reach  to  ;  they  have  not  had  time. 

2348.  You  can  imagine  that  there  might  be  some 
cases  that  would  require  checking  rather  than  pushing 
forward  ? — Yes,  we  have  found  two  or  three  children 
that  have  exceptional  ability  in  drawing ;  two  of  the 
children  can  do  Standard"?,  drawing. 

2349.  Do  you  give  them  any  manual  instruction, 
kindergarten  work  ? — They  have  kindergarten  woi-k, 
and  a  little  carpentering  has  now  been  introduced  for 
the  boys. 

2350.  Do  they  enjoy  it  ? — Very  much,  but  they  like 
to  do  things  that  they  can  see  made.  You  could  not 
give  them  the  same  kind  of  carpentering  that  the  other 
children  h.nve,  that  is  to  say,  just  keep  them  doing  one 
thing. 

2351.  It  is  rather  with  a  view  to  training  than  actual 
attainment,  then?— Yes,  you  must  let  them  maka 
something  from  the  beginning. 

2352.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  You  think  seven  is  a  very  good 
age  to  admit  children  to  the  classes  ? — Yes. 

2353.  How  old  would  you  like  to  keep  them  there  ? — 
Up  to  16, 1  should  think. 

2354.  You  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  extend  the 
school  age  to  16  ? — Yes. 

2355.  With  regard  to  the  management,  are  you  the 
only  lady  manager,  as  it  were,  now  for  them  ? — No, 
the  other  lady  on  the  Board  is  also  a  member  of  the 
sub-committee,  and  takes  great  interest  in  the  school, 
but  we  have  no  body  of  managers ;  it  is  managed  by 
that  sub- committee  of  the  Board. 

2356.  Do  the  other  schools  have  managers  specially 
appointed  to  a  school  ? — Yes. 

2357.  Would  you  think  it  advisable  to  appoint  some 
ladies  who  would  take  a  special  interest  in  these 
children  as  managers  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  it  would 
be. 

2358.  I  mean  those  who  could  really  visit  the  homes 
and  advise  the  parents  as  to  a  child  who  was  wanting 
medical  treatment,  and  such  points  ;  you  think  it  would 
be  a  great  advantage  ? — Yes. 

2359.  It  is  too  early,  I  suppose,  for  you  to  give  us 
any  idea  of  what  you  think  will  be  the  result  of  the 
teaching,  I  mean  with  regard  to  assisting  a  child  to  get 
its  own  living ;  how  many  do  you  suppose  amongst 
those  you  have,  your  38,  would  become  wholly  or 
partially  self-supporting  ? — I.  think  most  of  them  will 
"be  able  to  earn  their  own  living,  partially  at  any  rate, 
provided  openings  can  be  found  which  come  within  the 
range  of  tlieir  capabilities. 

2360.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  have  a  girl, 
a  pupil  teacher.  Do  you  mean  to  train  that  girl.  You 
call  her  a  girl  helper ;  do  you  mean  that  she  is  of  the 
pupil  teacher  class? — No,  neither  of  these  girls  is  of 
that  class,  they  are  simply  girls  that  the  teacher  has 


foiiud.    She  took  the  elder  girl  on  herself  at  first,  and  Mur, 

Avhen  the  class  increased  the  Board  undertook  the  pay-  A.  VerraU. 

ment  of  that  girl,  and  now  the  teacher  has  taken  on  her   ■ 

own  responsibility  another  young  girl.    But  I  do  not  19  !eb.  189" 

think  either  of  them  intends  to  become  a  teacher,   

2361.  Have  you  any  idea  yourself  whether  it  would 
be  advisable  to  take  pupil  teachers  into  such  classes  P — 
I  do  not  see  any  reason,  so  far  as  the  class  is  concerned , 
against  it. 

2362.  {Mr.  Neivton.)  Do  you  see  any  reason,  so  far  as 
the  class  is  concerned,  in  favour  of  having  pupil 
teachers.  Of  course,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the 
pupil  teacher  would  be  as  good  as  another  assistant 
teacher,  but  in  many  cases,  might  it  not  be  better  to 
have  a  pupil  teacher  than  not  to  have  her  ? — Yes,  I 
think  that  sometimes  young  teachers  are  good  for  these 
children. 

2363.  Do  you  find  very  often  that  a  child  wants 
individual  attention  in  reading,  and  that  the  mistresses 
are  unable  to  give  that  individual  attention? — Yes. 

2364.  Then,  on  the  v/hole,  you  would  be  in  favour  of 
having  pupil  teachers,  at  all  events  as  an  experiment, 
in  special  schools  and  classes  ? — Yes,  I  am  looking  at  it 
solely  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  school. 

2365.  And  the  pupil  teacher  would  herself  get  a 
training  that  would  enable  her  in  time,  I  suppose,  to 
take  charge  of  such  a  class  ? — Yes. 

2366.  You  spoke  of  raising  the  age  of  attendance, 
where  defective  children  are  concerned,  up  to  16  years 
of  age  ;  do  you  mean  you  would  compel  those  children 
to  attend  until  they  were  16,  or  that  you  would  compel 
the  School  Board  to  provide  accommodation  for  them  if 
they  wish  to  attend  up  to  16  ? — The  latter. 

2367.  You  would  make  it  optional,  not  compulsory  ? 
—Yes. 

2368.  Then,  at  admission,  do  you  have  any  medical 
examination  ?— Yes.  the  doctor  examines  the  children. 
Now  he  examines  them  in  the  school  and  reports  to  the 
sub-committee — a  written  report, 

2369.  Does  he  examine  them  at  the  same  time  that 
you  examine  them,  or  that  the  teacher  examines  them  ? 
— No,  at  a  different  time,  and  has  made  a  written 
report. 

2370.  Tn  the  manual  work,  can  you  tell  us  which  of 
che  kindergarten  occupations  you  find  work  satisfactory  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so,  because  our  teacher  finds  a 
great  variety  is  advisable,  and,  therefore,  she  constantly 
changes  the  occupations. 

2371.  I  suppose  she  uses  three  or  four? — Yes. 

2372.  Hov/  many  hours  a  week  are  the  school  hours  ? 
— The  ordinary  school  hours. 

2373.  What  is  that  in  Brighton,  25  ?— No,  27:V. 

2374.  What  proportion  of  that  is  given  to  manual 
work,  including  needlework  and  drawing? — Generally 
the  ordinary  subjects,  reading  and  writing,  and  that  sort 
of  thing  for  those  cliildreu  who  can  do  them,  in  t'Lio 
morning,  and  occupations  of  various  sorts  in  the 
afternoon. 

2375.  That  is  much  the  same  as  in  London.  Are 
object  lessons  given  ? — Yes,  of  all  kinds ;  they  are  very 
useful. 

2376.  Then,  so  far  as  the  course  of  instruction  is  con- 
cerned, I  suppose  you  have  practically  followed  London  ? 
— Yes,  generally. 

2377.  Is  there  any  feeling  amongst  your  colleagues 
on  the  Board  that  the  class  costs  more  than  it  is  worth  ? 
— I  have  not  heard  of  that  so  far.  We  have  not  courted 
criticism  much  at  present. 

2378.  Would  an  additional  grant  from  Government 
have  a  good  effect,  would  it  make  it  easier  to  establish 
such  classes  in  London,  and  to  conduct  them  efficiently  ? 
— It  would  diminish  the  dissatisfaction  of  those  mem'bers 
of  the  Board  (if  there  were  any)  who  do  not  care  much 
about  the  class  and  tliink  it  costly. 

2379.  Is  there  generally  much  criticism  in  Brighton 
on  your  school  board  expenditure  ?— No. 

2380.  But  you  would  be  in  favour  of  a  special  grant, 
I  suppose,  for  that  purpose  p — Yes,  it  would  make  our 
work  easier. 

2381.  {Dr.  Smith.)  You  have  a  medical  officer  to  the 
Board,  have  you  ? — Yes. 

2382.  Is  he  in  practice  in  Brighton  ? — Yes. 
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2383.  But  the  admission  of  cliildreu  to  these  cLisses 
rests  entirely  with  the  sub-committee  of  the  Board  ? — 
Yes. 

2384.  What  influences  their  judgment  in  the  matter  ? 
—So  far  the  committee  has  been  chiefly  occupied  m 
trying  to  make  up  their  minds  where  a  hne  of  distinc- 
tion between  the  children  to  be  admitted  and  the 
children  not  to  be  admitted  is  to  be  drav/n  ;  but  we 
have  not  had  a  very  long  time  yet  to  work. 

2385.  But  then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  admission 
depended  upon  the  votes  of  the  Committee  ?— Yes. 

2386.  Does  that  strike  you  aa  being  a  satisfactory 
mode  of  admission  to  these  classes?— I  do  not  know 
whether  it  would  be  eventually,  when  the  Committee 
have  had  more  time  to  make  up  their  minds,  but  at 
present,  we  have  only  been  making  observations,  as  it 
were,  and  trying  to  make  up  our  minds  ourselves. 

2387.  How  many  have  you  on  the  sub-committee  ?— 
Five  members. 

2388.  So  that  the  votes  of  three  members  would  obtain 
the  admission  of  a  child,  this  is  really  what  it  comes 
to  ? — Yes. 

2389.  Do  you  know  whst  becomes  of  those  children 
who  are  too  bad  (I  take  it  they  are  imbeciles)  for  the 
classes  ? — Two  children  are  now  in  the  workhouse. 

2390.  They  go  to  the  workhouse  ?— Yes,  the  parents 
have  sent  them  there.  As  to  the  other,  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  was  kept  in  the  school  that  he  was  returned 
to  or  not. 

2391.  Are  the  boys  and  girls  kept  separate  ia  these 
classes  ? — No,  it  is  a  mixed  class. 

2392.  I  thought  in  your  arrangements  you  made 
provision  for  the  boys  going  one  way  and  the  girls  the 
other  ? — I  only  thought  iu  assembling  the  children  it 
might  be  advisable  to  send  the  boys  into  one  side  and 
the  girls  another,  before  the  starting  of  the  classes. 

2393.  Then  you  think  there  are  some  children  who 
are  unnecessarily  kept  away  from  school  because  of  the 
medical  certificate  ? — Yes. 

2394.  Do  you  suggest  any  remedy  for  that  ?— No, 
that  is  my  difficulty.  I  do  not  see  how  the  matter  is  to 
be  met  except  by  making  these  classes  general,  and  by 
bringiiig  them  before  the  notice  of  doctors,  and  urging 
upon  them  not  to  give  medical  certificates  in  cases  in 
which  T.he  child  might  with  advantage  be  in  school,  if 
there  were  any  school  v/here  it  vrould  be  considered 
enough. 

2395.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  difficulty  arises  from 
the  medical  practitioner  in  the  case  seeing  only  the 
patient  or  the  friends  of  the  patient,  and  knowing 
nothing,  and  perhaps  caring  nothing  about  the  Board  'i 
—  Yes,  I  think  very  likely. 

2396.  Then  would  not  the  difficulty  be  got  over  if  the 
Board  had  some  one  medical  officer  to  whom  these  eases 
could  be  referred,  say,  in  a  district,  or  one  for  the 
town  ? — You  mean  that  there  should  be  only  one  doctor 
who  should  be  allowed  to  give  a  medical  certificate 
which  should  be  accepted  P 

2397.  Yes,  for  exclusion?— I  do  not  know  how  it 
would  work  practically. 

2398.  Do  not  you  think  that  he  would  look  at  it  more 
from  an  official  point  of  view  than  from  the  surroundings 
of  the  case,  influenced  probably  by  the  opinions  of  the 
patient's  friend's  ?  —  Yes;  he  might,  perhaps,  be  made 
aware  that  there  were  two  pouits  of  view. 

2399.  I  think  that  is  the  main  difficulty  now,  from  my 
experience  in  Loudon?-  Perhaps. 

2400.  Another  difficulty  -which  strikes  me  about  your 
mode  of  admission  as  at  present  is,  that  of  course  your 
Board  may  be  changed  in  three  years,  and  might  have 
a,  sub-committee  with  no  interest  in  these  classes  at 
all  ? — So  far,  I  may  say  that  the  present  sub- committee 
has  not  appeared  at  our  meetings,  with  the  exception 
of  myself  and  the  other  lady.  I  cannot  at  the  present 
moment  remember  who  the  others  are.  The  members 
of  the  former  sub-committee  took  a  great  interest  ia  it ; 
two  of  those  v/ho  have  now  retired  from  the  Board  were 
very  much  interested. 

2401.  That  rather  confu-ms  what  I  suggested  ?— Yes, 
it  does. 

2402.  {Br.  SiiuUhworlh .)  Might  I  ask  you,  please, 
who  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board  is  ? — Dr.  Macrae. 

2403.  Is  he  in  ordinary  practice  ;  he  is  not  rcE'tricted 
at  all,  I  suppose,  by  the  Board  ? — Oh,  no. 


2404.  He  sees  all  the  children  that  are  suggested  as 
unfit  for  the  ordinary  schools,  I  suppose  ;  what  is  the 
process  of  bringing  a  child  under  his  notice  ? — We  send 
word  to  him  by  the  clerj;;  that  there  are  children  whom 
we  wish  him  to  see  in  the  class,  and  he  comes  to  the 
class  and  sends  a  written  report. 

2405.  In  the  first  place  is  the  child  picked  out  by  the 
teacher  in  the  ordinary  school  ? — Upon  the  request  of 
anybody  that  a  child  should  be  admitted,  it  is  admitted 
on  probation ;  then  the  names  are  brought  before  the 
sub-committee  and  they  consult  with  the  teacher,  and 
the  doctor  is  asked  to  make  a  report. 

2406.  And  he  makes  the  report  ■without,  necessarily, 

any  conference  v/ith  the  teacher  ?— Yes. 

2407.  He  makes  it  on  his  own  responsibility,  bo  far  P — 
He  takes  his  own  course  entirely. 

2408.  May  I  ask  you  on  what  principle  were  the  first 
ehildreo  selected  for  the  special  class ;  I  suppose  you 
had  a  certain  number  of  them  picked  out  from  the 
ordinary  classes  ?  —  The  first  admission  of  children 
occurred  during  the  18  months  that  I  Avas  off  the  Board, 
so  T  do  not  know  quite  so  much  about  that ;  but  in  the 
very  beginning  I  visited  myself  all  the  schools,  and 
made  a  list  of  about  100  names.  While  I  was  making 
this,  I  lost  my  seat  on  the  Board.  Then  I  applied  to 
the  Board  for  permis.sion  to  continue  my  investigations, 
and  when  I  had  made  them,  I  attended  at  the  Board 
and  gave  a  report  upon  them  and  handed  the  list  in. 
I  do  not  knov/  exactly  what  they  did  with  that  list  or 
how  they  proceeded,  but  I  knew  that  they  were  going 
to  use  that  list  as  the  basis.  I  rejoined  the  Board  in 
June,  and  wo  opened  the  special  class  in  September 
with  these  ten  children,  but  I  do  not  know  how  tliose 
ten  were  selected. 

2409.  I  had  in  mind  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Warner,  who 
was  here  last  week,  who  brought  a  memoranda  of  his 
observations  Avith  regard  to  the  school  children  at 
Brighton,  and  I  v/as  anxious  to  ascertain  how  far  his 
report  was  acted  upon  in  the  sehiction  of  the  first 
children  V — I  do  not  think  it  had  anything  to  do  with  it 
at  all. 

2410.  The  imj^ression  left  wpon  my  mind,  at  any  rate, 
was  that  it  v/as  as  a  result  of  his  examination  that  the 
children  wore  selected  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

2ill.  Does  the  medical  officer  tal^e  account,  not  only 
of  the  general  physical  condition  of  the  child,  but  of 
the  peculiar  movements,  "  nerve  signs,"  and  so  on  that 
the  child  displays  :  you  know  what  I  mean,  perhaps,  by 
the  method  of  Dr.  Warner  ?  Do  you  know  whether 
your  medical  officer  uses  any  of  those  tests  ? — No,  I  have 
never  seen  him  examine  any  of  the  children. 

2412.  Then,  as  to  epilepsy ;  I  suppose  you  consider  it 
a  question  of  degree  whether  an  ei^ilcptic  child  should 
be  admitted  to  a  special  class  or  not  ? — A  child  who  had 
frequent  epileptic  fits  v/ould  hardly  be  eligible,  I 
should  think. 

2413.  Then  the  doctor,  as  I  understand,  does  not  see 
the  oases  before  they  sre  picked  out  for  the  school,  but 
only  when  they  are  picked  out  iu  the  school  ? — Yes. 

2414.  (Gil airman.)  What  grant  are  yoii  claiming  for 
this  class  ;  under  what  head  do  you  claim  the  grant  ? — 
Only  for  their  attendance. 

2415.  In  London  they  claim  the  grant  as  infants,  I 
believe  ;  they  are  attached  to  the  infants,  and  the  infant 
school  grant  is  claimed  for  them? — I  think  we  claim  the 
grant  for  the  other  schools,  because  our  hours  are  the 
same  as  the  other  schools  ;  they  are  not  shorter,  as  in 
the  infant  school. 

2416.  I  will  read  this  for  your  information:  "The 
' '  grant  for  these  children  is  paid  as  for  infants,  because 
"  the  attendance  is  only  of  the  kind  required  of  infants 
"  —an  hour  and  a  half — and  would  be  paid  as  for  other 
"  scholars  if  the  attendance  were  two  hours"? — Our 
attendance  is  the  sam_e  as  other  scholars. 

2417.  So  you  are  claiming  the  grant  only  for  the 
attendance  of  these  children  ? — Yes. 

2418.  On  the  average  attendance  ?--Yes. 

2419.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  Do  you  not  get  the  full  grant, 
the  same  amount  as  the  ordinary  children  in  public 
elementary  schools  ? — No,  because  we  haA^e  nothing  to 
base  it  on. 

2420.  On  the  average  stteudance  ?-  Yes,  the  full 
grant  on  attendaiiee. 

2421.  You  get  the  full  grant  ?— Yes, 
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2422.  [GhaWman.)  You  get  also  tlie_  grant  for 
geography  and  grammar  earned  by  the  children  in  the 
ordinary  school  ? — We  do  not  get  those. 

2423.  Yes,  you  would  get  those  if  the  grant  is  paid 
as  for  children  in  the  ordinary  school  ?— Perhaps  my 
evidence  may  not  be  very  correct  about  that. 

2424.  I  wanted  to  see  whether  you  knew  what  your 
privileges  were  :  that  if  you  are  attached  to  the  older 
school  you  get  the  grant  for  the  older  children,  hwt  if 
you  rre  attached  to  the  infant  school,  you  only  get  the 
infant  school  grant  ? — I  think  we  have  had  only  tlie 
attendance  grant. 

2425.  There  is  no  such  thing  eow  as  an  attendance 
grant.  It  would  have,  perhaps,  some  influence  with  the 
Board,  if  they  knew  they  were  paid  for  on  the  higher 
scale  ? — Perhaps. 

2426.  You  said  the  parents  sent  two  of  their  children 
to  workhouses  after  they  left  you.  Were  the  i^arents 
paupers? — No,  but  I  think  they  got  admission  to  the 
imbecile  ward  of  the  workhoiises.  One  I  know  did. 
The  parents  paid  2.s.  a  week. 

2427.  The  parents  become  paupers  to  that  extent 
that  the  children  are  sent  to  the  infii-mary  of  the 
workhouse  ? — Yes. 

2428.  How  are  they  treated  in  the  infirmary,  as 
scholars  or  ds  patients  ? — As  patients  in  the  adult  imbe- 
cile ward. 

2429.  As  regards  the  medical  certificates,  it  is  not 
wise  to  provoke  a  conflict  between  two  authorities ;  you 
would  try,  so  far  as  possible,  to  coax  the  children  to 
school  rather  thfn  to  drive  them  by  compulsion  or  set 
the  authority  of  one  medical  man  against  that  of 
another  ? — Certainly. 

2430.  And  you  think  you  will  be  able,  by  allowing 
the  parents  the  benefit  of  the  class,  to  prevail  upon 
most  of  the  children  to  come  in  without  employing  any 
medical  certificate,  except  such  as  should  qualify  them 
to  come  in  ? — This  is  what  will  happen  at  present,  if 
our  committee  of  five  continues  to  act  as  it  does,  that 
even  if  the  parents  of  the  child  of  tolerable  attainments 
but  very  delicate  were  to  apply  for  admission,  it  would 
not  be  admitted.  The  four  we  have  rejected  have  been 
rejected  by  the  last  committee,  because  they  were  in 
the  second  or  third  standard. 

2431.  They  would  intei-prct  the  term  defective  as  men- 
tally, not  physically,  defective  ? — Yes.  The  majority  of 
that  committee  was  anxious  to  keep  down  the  level  of  the 
class  to  make  sure  that  children  who  would  be  better 
off  in  other  schools  were  not  allowed  to  drift  into  the 
special  class. 


2432.  Is  there  any  resolution  of  the  Board  excluding  Miss 
these  children  ? — No.  A.  Verrall. 

2433.  By  what  power  then  are  they  excluded  ? — 1'lie  "~ 
sub-committee  send  them  back  to  the  other  schools 

2434.  "But  there  must  be  some  resolution  of  the  Board 
giving  the  sub-committee  tbis"power? — There  was  none. 

2435.  You  do  not  know  your  own  rights  and  powers 
as  a  member  of  the  sub-committee? — We  recommend 
for  admission,  but  do  not  report  on  rejected  cases. 

2436.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Is  the  medical  officer,  when  he 
examines  the  children,  supplied  with  a  history  of  the 
child's  previoiis  attendance  at  school  ? — No,  he  has  no 
regular  information  beyond  what  he  can  get  from  the 
teacher.  He  goes  to  the  school,  and  can  ask  the  teacher 
anything. 

2437.  He  goes  to  the  ordinary  school  ?  —No,  he  goes 
to  the  special  school. 

2438.  Then  he  may  not  always  be  able  to  tell  whether 
the  child's  ignorance  is  due  to  its  iucai^acity,  or  failure 
to  attend  school  in  the  past  ? — I  do  not  think  he  tests 
the  child's  attainments  at  all  in  reading  and  writing.  If 
the  child  is  so  ignorant  as  not  to  bo  able  to  answer 
ordinary  questions  that  he  may  jrat  to  it,  he  can  judge 
of  that,  but  I  do  not  think  he  goes  further ;  he 
investigates  the  case  entirely  as  a  medical  case. 

2439.  He  does  not  do  as  is  done  in  London,  then,  see 
if  the  child  can  read  particular  words,  or  answer 
particular  questions  in  arithmetic  ? — I  do  not  think  the 
doctor  does  that ;  the  committee  do  that. 

2440.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  better  if  the  doctor 
and  the  committee  examined  the  child  at  the  same 
time? — At  first  the  doctor  and  the  committee  did 
examine  the  child,  in  the  Board  building,  at  the  time  of 
the  committee  meeting ;  then  we  brought  the  parent 
and  child  down,  and  they  saw  the  committee  in  one 
room,  and  the  doctor  in  another,  and  after  the  child  had 
been  seen  by  both,  the  doctor  came  in  and  consulted 
with  the  committee  ;  but  we  found  that  it  was  not  very 
satisfactory  to  bring  the  children  down,  because  wo 
could  not  really  jiidge  of  their  normal  condition  under 
the  circumstances,  the  children  were  nervous ;  so  we 
lately  substituted  the  plan  of  considering  the  cases  of 
children  without  them  in  the  sub-committee  (I  myself 
having  seen  the  children,  and  the  teacher  having  seen 
the  children,  and  reporting  to  the  rest  of  the  members 
of  the  committee),  and  asking  the  doctor  to  go  into  the 
school  at  another  time  and  make  us  a  written  report.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  will  work  better ;  no  doubt 
we  shall  find  that  there  are  disadvantages  in  it  as  well 
as  in  the  other  course. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Miss  Gektbui 

2441.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Birming- 
ham School  Board?— Yes. 

2442.  And  you  have  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
Welfare  of  defective  children  ? — Yes. 

2443.  Including  both  mentally  and  physically  defec- 
tive children  ? — Yes. 

2444.  Have  you  ascertained  in  some  way  or  other  the 
number  of  such  children  in  Birmingham? — Yes;  our 
superintendent  of  visiting  ofiicers  states  the  proportion 
to  be*  1-46  in  1,000. 

2445.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  what  that  is  based 
upon  ? — It  is  based,  in  the  first  place,  upon  the  visits 
of  the  ordinary  attendance  officers,  who  report  if  they 
find  children  obviously  incapable  of  attending  school. 
Then,  in  the  second  place,  ii  is  based  upon  the  reports 
of  teachers  who  have  children  called  defective  in  their 
schools  who  give  the  ratio  of  defective  children  to  those 
on  the  roll  of  the  schools ;  and,  thirdly,  it  is  based  on 
the  reports  of  special  teachers,  where  there  are  centres, 
who  visit  the  homes  of  the  children  in  their  districts. 
We  have  now  two  special  teachers  who  visit  the  homes 
of  all  the  children  within  a  certain  area. 

2446.  The  attendance  officers  first  sift  the  cases  ? — 
Yes,  a  report  is  first  given  by  the  attendance  officer,  who 
is  not  qualiliod  to  make  a  careful  discrimination  between 
ordinary  children  and  defective  children— he  can  only 
report  obvious  cases. 


*  (S'ce  note  now  appended  to  this  evidence. 
E  98300. 


Dale  examined.  Miss  G.  Dale. 

2447.  You  estimate  the  number  of  defective  children 
for  the  whole  of  Birmingham  at  120  ? — Yes.  The  total 
number  of  children  on  the  books  of  the  schools  is 
87,518,  and  the  average  attendance  is  74,344,  and  we 
calculate  that  there  would  be  about  120  defective 
chilcb'en.* 

2448.  You  have  established  two  centres  in  Birming- 
ham for  treating  defective  children  ?— Yes,  one  at 
Benson  Road,  and  the  other  at  Moseley  Road.  These 
centres  were  placed  in  districts  where  such  children 
appeared  to  be  most  numerous. 

2449.  At  the  Benson  Road  centre  you  have  a  special 
class  of  21,  where  the  number  in  tlie  ordinary  schools  is 
7,102,  and  at  the  Moseley  Road  centre  you  have  a 
special  class  of  18,  where  the  number  in  the  ordinary 
schools  is  6,713?— Yes. 

2450.  That  is  more  than  1-46  in  1,000  ?— Yes. 

2451.  How  do  you  account  for  .that? — It  is  rather 
difficult  to  account  for  it.  In  the  second  centre 
(Moseley  Road)  the  population  is  near  a  crowded  and 
criminal  population,  and  we  believe  we  find  more  of 
such  children  in  those  neighbourhoods,  but  in  the  other 
centre  (Benson  Road )  we  cannot  account  for  it. 

2452.  You  have  not  sufficient  information  upon  which 
to  form  a  judgment  ?— The  suggestion  has  been  made 
(we  do  not  know  what  to  think  of  it),  that  the  Winson 
Green  Lunatic  Asylum  is  close  to  that  neighbourhood, 
and  that  people  who  have  husbands  or  wives  in  the 

*  Kiss  Dale  lias  since  explained  tliat  tlie  miiDber  120  refers  to  feeble- 
minded children  not  attending  any  class. 
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Miss  G.  Dale,   asylum,  aiid  whose  children  in  mauy  cases  have  inherited 

  insanity  from  one  of  their  parents,  come  with  their 

13  Fv'b.  1897.    children  into  tue  ueignboiirhood  so  as  to  be  living  near 

  their  relatives, 

2453.  Yon  have  two  centres  in  Birmingham  ;  do  you 
consider  that  preferable  to  having  one  large  centre  ? — ■ 
Yes  ;  to  suit  the  needs  of  Birmingham  we  require  four 
or  live  moderately  pmall  centres.  It  would  not  be  any 
use  to  have  one  large  centre.  The  means  of  communi- 
cation in  Birmingham  are  not  so  very  easy — we  do  not 
find  thsit  the  children  come  great  distances.  It  would 
suit  our  needs  more  to  have  five  or  six  centres  dotted 
about  the  towp  than  to  have  one  large  centre. 

2454i.  That  would  not  admit  of  the  same  classification 
as  if  you  had  one  large  centre  ? — No. 

2455.  But  you  think  a  few  small  centres  prL-ferable  to 
one  large  centre  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2456.  Your  centres  would  be  planted  close  to  tram- 
Avays  or  other  means  of  communication  ? — Yes,  as  far  an 
possible. 

2457.  You  hope  to  have  about  60  children  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  or  in  the  near  future  ? — We  have  now 
.about  40,  and  we  are  opening  a  class  this  month  for 
20  more. 

2458.  How  do  you  construct  your  schools  ;  have  you 
any  special  architect  for  your  schools,  or  do  you  prepare 
your  plans  yourselves  .* — We  have  not  built  any  special 
school,  we  have  only  had  one  class  in  one  class-room  in 
the  ordinary  school  in  each  of  the  two  centres.  We  had 
some  structural  alterations  made  so  as  to  allow  of 
separate  entrances  for  boys  and  girls,  and  separate 
playgrounds  and  lavatories. 

2459.  In  the  case  of  the  Benson  Koad  centre,  how 
mauy  square  feet  do  you  allow  per  child  .P— 30  square 
feet. 

2460.  And  in  the  case  of  the  Moseley  Eoad  centre  ? — 
20  square  feet.  In  that  case  the  room  had  been  built 
for  deaf  mutes  to  meet  the  requirements  of  tlse  Depart- 
ment, and  we  put  the  defective  children  into  the  deaf 
mutes'  room, 

2401.  Though  you  have  not  constructed  any  schools 
specially  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  defective 
children,  have  you  any  idea  how  such  schools  should  be 
constructed  ?— My  only  idea  is  that  the  lavatory  and 
class-room  arrangements  should  be  suitable,  and  there 
should  Le  a  large  amount  of  space  allowed  to  the 
children  in  the  class-room  where  there  is  no  central 
hall. 

2462.  Where  you  have  no  central  hall  as  an  alternative 
you  would  have  large  class  rooms  ? — ^Yes. 

2463.  Are  these  two  centres  attached  to  the  public 
elementary  schools  P — Benson  Road  is  attached  struc- 
turally to  the  infant  school  at  Benson  Eoad,  the  other 
one  (Moseley  Koad)  is  attached  to  the  Deaf  Mute  School, 
which  in  its  turn  is  attached  to  the  Moseley  Road  Board 
School.  In  the  case  of  Benson  Road,  the  room  appro- 
priated to  defective  children  is  a  class  room  taken 
from  the  infant  school.  In  the  case  of  Moseley  Road, 
the  children  are  taught  in  a  separate  building  built  for 
deaf  mutes. 

2464.  Have  you  a  certificated  teacher  at  either  of 
those  centres  p — No. 

2435.  As  to  the  cost  of  construction  of  schools  for 
teaching  ihese  children,  the  cost  of  building  would  be 
rather  greater  than  that  of  building  an  ordinary  school, 
because  a  larger  space  is  required? — We  cannot  calcu- 
late what  the  cost  of  building  such  schools  would  be, 
because  we  have  not  built  a  special  school  for  this 
purpose. 

2466.  You  have  provided  special  accommodation  for 
deaf  mute  chiidi-en  P — Yes. 

2467.  That  would  be,  I  presume,  on  the  same  scale 
as  these  other  schools  ? — Very  much  the  same. 

2468.  What  was  the  cost  per  head  of  providing  that 
accommodation  for  deaf  mutes  ? — Without  the  site,  65/. 
per  head. 

2469.  How  do  you  account  for  the  expense  in  that 
case  being  65Z.  per  head,  the  expense  in  the  case  of  an 
ordinary  school  being  '\bl.  to  20/.  ?— I  can  only  account 
for  it  by  the  fact  that  you  are  obliged  to  have  separate 
lavatory  arrangements,  and  a  little  place  always  costs 
more  in  proportion  than  a  big  place. 

2470.  You  account  for  the  greater  expense  in  the  one 
case  as  compared  with  the  other  by  the  necessit  of 
separate  ofJices,  .md  by  the  necessity  of  having  larger 


space  ?-.-YeR.  I  have  here  what  it  cost  to  build  three 
class-rooms,  lavatories,  and  a  teachers'  room.  The  cost 
was  2,960/.,  and  the  furnishing  came  to  77Z.  16s. 

2471.  Such  a  cost  would  be  prohibitive,  I  am  afraid, 
with  many  boards  ?— I  think  it  would  be.*  I  do  not 
think  we  should  feel  justified  in  building  rooms  of  that 
kind.  The  preferable  mode  of  dealing  with  these 
children,  so  far  as  Birmingham  is  concerned,  is  to  set 
aside  a  room  in  an  ordinary  school,  and  try  to  make  it 
suitable. 

2472.  An  additional  room  might  be  built  upon  the 
playground  ? — Yes,  but  that  is  very  expensive. 

2473.  Having  set  aside  a  class  room  specially  for 
these  children,  would  you  contemplate  their  using  the 
same  playgrounds  and  offices  as  the  other  cliildren? — 
I  should  not  contemplate  their  usiuir  them  at  the  same 
time,  but  the  play  time  can  always  be  arranged,  and 
they  are  always  under  the  supervision  of  their  own 
teachers. 

2474.  It  is  not  advisable  to  send  weak-minded  children 
into  a  playground  among  a  lot  of  rough  boys  and  girls  ? 
— Practically  we  have  had  no  difficully. 

2475.  You  see  no  objection  to  that  P — I  see  there 
might  be  objection  to  it.  but  we  have  not  met  with  any 
difficulty  in  that  respect. 

2476.  As  to  the  cost  of  maintaining  these  schools,  you 
have  no  certificated  teaclier,  I  understand  ? — We  have 
no  certificated  teacher. 

2477.  Are  the  teachers  specially  qualified  for  the 
work  ? — We  thought  they  were  specially  qualified  for 
the  work  when  they  were  appointed. 

2478.  By  character  more  than  training  or  attainments  ? 
— We  knew  them  to  be  good  teachers,  and  one  of  the 
teachers  was  trained  in  London. 

2479.  Under  Mrs.  Burgwin  ?  —  Yes,  and  she  has 
trained  the  others. 

2480.  They  were  qualified  by  character  and  by 
previous  knowledge  of  the  particular  class  with  which 
they  had  to  deal  P — Yes. 

2481.  And  their  attainments,  you  considered,  were 
fairly  good  P — Yes.  We  selected  the  teachers  in  this 
way.  We  thought  good  infant  teachers  would  be  most 
suitable,  and  two  members  of  our  Board,  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  subject,  were  asked  to  look  round  and 
nominate  a  certain  number  of  teachers  for  the  Committee 
to  see.  We  found  one  who  really,  by  her  skill  as  a 
teacher  and  her  intellectual  attainments,  was  quite 
capable  of  becoming  a  head  mistress ;  but  through 
private  circumstances,  she  had  not  been  able  to  take 
her  certificates,  and  we  nominated  her  as  one  of  our 
teachers. 

2482.  Both  of  your  teachers  were  ex-pupil  teachers  ? 
—Yes. 

2483.  You  considered  that  a  sufficiently  high  standard 
for  teachers  of  children  of  this  class  P — We  did  not 
consider  that  their  attainments  were  losvcr  than  those 
that  would  be  possessed  by  a  certificated  teacher ;  it 
was  only  that  from  certain  circumstances  their  attain- 
ments had  not  been  tested  by  examination.  We  should 
not  advocate  choosing  teachers  of  lower  attainments. 

2484.  Do  you  pay  them  less  than  ordinary  certificated 
teachers  p — We  pay  them  the  same.  The  scale  of  the 
Board  is  50/.  for  an  uncertificated  teacher.  We  pay  one 
70/.  and  the  other  80/.,  and  a  trained  certificated  teacher, 
on  leaving  college,  begins  at  70/. 

2485.  Have  they  assistants  in  each  case?— One  has  no 
assistant,  the  other  practically  has  had  an  assistant  up 
to  now.  She  has  always  had  a  teacher  in  training  with 
her. 

2486.  You  say  your  classes  consist  of  18  in  the  one 
case  and  21  in  the  other;  do  you  consider  that  one 
teacher  is  sufficient  to  cope  with  that  number  of  children 
of  varying  capacities  and  tempers  ? — No,  I  think,  look- 
ing to  the  work  that  is  done  in  the  class-room,  and  the 
supervision  required  in  the  playground,  there  should  be 
a  second  teacher. 

2487.  Do  they  get  any  assistance  from  scholars?— 
Yes. 

2488.  In  what  way  p — In  getting  out  books,  and 
putting  them  away,  and  so  on. 

2489.  As  to  the  cost  of  maintenance,  what  doss  it 
work  out  at  per  head  p — In  one  class  (the  class  of  21 ) 


*  Miss  Dale  has  since  exjilained  that  this  cost  includes  new  boundary 
walls  to  a  large  playground. 
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il.  3s.  6d.,  and  in  the  other  class  (the  class  of  18) 
41.  8s.  lOd. 

2490.  Is  that  much  higher  than  the  cost  in  the  case 
of  an  ordinary  school  ?— The  average  for  the  ordinary 
schools  in  Birmingham  is  21.  14s.  9cl. 

2491.  Have  you  laid  down  any  rules  as  to  the  age  of 
admission,  and  of  leaving  ?—We  admit  them  at  seven. 

2492.  You  excuse  them  from  five  to  seven  ? — Yes. 

2493.  Why  do  you  excuse  them  in  those  two  early 
years  ?— I  think  we  have  excused  them  on  the  experience 
of  the  teachers  ;  they  think  it  better  not  to  take  them 
till  they  are  seven,  and  also  we  think  those  children  are 
very  suitably  taught  in  the  infants  schools. 

2494.  You  leave  them  in  infant  schools  to  cultivate 
their  senses  ? — Yes. 

2495.  Classification  is  scarcely  possible,  I  presume, 
when  they  first  come  to  you  ? — In  both  these  classes 
they  fall  into  two  divisions,  the  upper  and  the  lower. 

2496.  What  is  the  distinction  between  these  two 
divisions? — I  should  say  in  the  upper  division  the 
children  are  beginning  to  speak,  they  are  beginning  to 
know  their  letters,  beginning  to  write  and  to  draw  ;  in 
tbe  lower  division  they  are  just  as  we  get  them  when 
thev  come  in,  they  are  some'^imes  uaable  to  speak,  and 
their  senses  are  very  little  cultivated;  and,  perhaps, 
they  are  quite  unaccustomed  to  discipline,  and  unable 
to  behave  decently,  unless  they  have  previously  been  in 
school. 

2497.  The  lower  division  would  want  a  teacher  to 
itself  I  should  suppose,  seeing  that  it  would  consist  of 
children  with  different  tempers  to  control,  and  with  bad 
habits  to  be  rectified?— Of  course,  the  children  vary 
very  much.  We  have  found  that  at  Moseley  Road  the 
children  come  from  better  houses  than  the  children  who 
come  to  the  other  class. 

2498.  Under  what  conditions  are  they  admitted,  does 
the  medical  officer  see  them? — No.  if  the  child  is 
already  in  the  elementary  day  school,  one  of  the  special 
class  teachers  visits  the  teacher  of  that  school,  and 
confers  with  him  or  her  about  the  child.  If  the  child  is 
not  in  school  at  all  the  special  teacher  visits  the  home 
of  the  child.  We  have  entirely  trusted  to  the  special 
teacher  to  tell  us  what  children  should  be  admitted,  and 
what  should  not. 

2499.  In  London  it  has  been  found  that  some  of  the 
teachers  are  very  anxious  to  put  their  dull  children  in 
the  special  class,  is  there  any  tendency  in  Birmingham 
to  do  that  ? — No,  there  is  no  tendency  to  do  that  in 
Birmingham. 

2500.  Are  you  satisfied  that  you  have  the  right 
subjects  in  your  special  classes  ? — We  have  only  been 
accustomed  to  this  work  for  two  or  three  years,  but  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  children  we  have  in  our  classes 
should  not  be  in  an  ordinary  school. 

2501.  Is  there  a  medical  ofiicer  attached  to  the  Board? 
—Yes. 

2502.  Has  it  ever  been  suggested  that  he  should  have 
a  final  voice  in  the  selection  or  rejection  in  such  cases  ? 
■ — No,  no  difficulty  has  ever  occurred. 

2503.  If  a  special  grant  were  paid  for  these  children, 
would  it  not  be  neces=ary  to  have  a  medical  certificate 
that  they  were  fit  subjects,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind 
and  the  deaf,  or  would  you  be  sitisfied  with  the  present 
arrangement  ? — I  should  be  satifled  with  the  present 
arrangement. 

2504.  Would  not  there  be  a  tendency  to  i^ut  children 
into  a  class  where  they  would  be  earning  a  grant  of 
5/.  5s.  in  preference  to  keeping  them  in  a  school  where 
they  would  only  be  earning  11.  6s.  P — I  do  not  think 
there  would  in  the  case  of  any  decent  board. 

2505.  Does  any  medical  officer  see  these  children  after 
they  have  been  admitted  ? — There  has  not  been  any 
systematic  visitation  of  tbe  classes,  bur.  Mr.  Sturge,  who 
has  taken  a  very  great,  interest  in  our  classes,  has  got 
the  medical  officer  of  the  borough  asylum  to  visit  one  of 
the  classes,  and  tell  him  whether  he  thought  anything 
could  be  done  for  these  children  medically  or  surgically. 
I  have  done  the  same  with  reference  to  the  other  class, 
and  a  lady  at  the  Children  s  Hospital  at  Birmingham 
visited  the  children  in  that  class,  and  gave  us  some 
valuable  suggestions. 

2506.  Were  those  inspections  confined  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  children,  or  did  they  extend  to  their 
mental  condition  ? — In  tbe  first  visit,  the  visit  to  Benson 


Eoad  by  the  doctor  of  the  borough  lunatic  asylum,  he  Mm  G  Dale. 

looked  particularly  to  the   mental   condition   of  the   

children  ;  but  he  did  not  give  us  any  advice  as  to  medical  19  Feb.  5  897. 

or  surgical  treatment.   

2507.  Y^ou  keep  records  of  improvement  in  these 
children  in  regard  to  speech,  cjight,  nnd  hearing  ?  —Yef-, 

1  have  brought  a  copy  of  the  record  which  the  teacher 
keeps ;  she  tests  the  sight,  hearing,  and  taste  of  the 
children,  and  she  marks  the  result  as  "  good  "  or  "  fair," 
and  she  also  tests  their  mental  condition.  She  puts 
down  their  age  and  tries  to  get  a  record  of  their  family 
history,  and  she  writes  up  the  book  every  three  mouths. 

2508.  Are  there  any  epileptic  children  mixed  with 
these  children  P — I  think  there  have  been  two  epileptic 
children  in  one  class. 

2509.  Are  there  any  crippled  children  among  them  ? — 
We  have  one  crippled  child. 

2510.  Have  you  any  children  suffering  from  heart 
disease  ? — One. 

2511.  Have  you  any  figures  to  show  how  many  of 
these  feeble-minded  children  there  are  in  Birmingham 
who  do  not  attend  any  school?  —  With  regard  to  the 
Moseley  Road  district,  the  visiting  officer  states  that 
there  are  11  children  in  that  neighbourhood  not  cared 
for  in  any  way. 

2512.  You  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  these  children 
yourself  P  —Yes. 

2513.  And  you  keep  private  records  of  their  develop- 
ment and  history  P — No,  I  see  the  teacher's  record. 

2514.  And  you  agree  with  it  generally  p — Yes. 

2515.  What  is  your  system  of  instruction  ? — Every 
lesson  lasts  not  longer  than  20  minutes  ;  every  lesson 
is,  as  it  were,  sandwiched  with  an  occupation  or  drill,  or 
singing — something  of  that  nature.  I  have  the  time 
table  here,  and  this  is  an  analysis  of  it.  (Probably  it  is 
on  Mrs.  Burgwin's  model.)  About  5  hours  are  devoted 
to  manual  occupations.  Reading,  two  Division^;,  First 
Division,  2  hour.s  25  minutes  ;  Second  Division,  2  hours. 
Writing,  First  Division.  2^  hours;   Second  Division, 

2  hours.  Arithmetic,  1  hour.  Word- building,  1  liour. 
Singing,  1  hour  35  minutes  Drill  and  Marching, 
If  hours.  Recitation,  40  minutes.  Object  lessons, 
1  hour  5  minutes.  Conversational  lessons,  50  minutes. 
Knitting  and  sewing,  1h  hours.  Occupations,  4  hours 
50  minutes.    Recreation,  2  hours  55  minutes. 

2516.  So  the  time  devoted  to  manual  occupations  and 
recreation  is  double  what  is  devoted  to  what  are 
commonly  called  the  serious  sitbjects  of  education  t  — ■ 
Yes,  quite. 

2517.  How  many  hours  a  week  are  the  children  in 
attendance? — 22.V.  The  morning  session  is  from  9.15 
to  11.45,  and  the  afternoon  session  is  from  2.15  to  4.15, 

2518.  When  are  the  registers  marked  ? — I  think  the 
teacher  marks  the  registei  s  at  9.25  and  at  2.20. 

2519.  A  good  deal  of  the  time  is  occuijied  in  manual 
work,  singing  and  drill  P— Yes. 

2-320.  Do  you  find  that  that  has  a  good  efi'ect  upon 
the  children  in  making  them  more  intelligent  and 
lively  P — We  have  found  the  manual  work  a  very  great 
means  of  improving  them. 

2521.  Have  you  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment  at 
all? — At  the  Benson  Roa,d  class  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  inflict  corporal  punishment.  At  the  other 
class  I  have  not  asked  a  question  about  it  yet.  We  do 
not  forbid  corporal  punishment. 

2522.  The  teachers  have  to  record  it  in  a  book? — 
Yes. 

2523.  The  magistrates  are  apt  to  look  very  severely 
at  cases  of  corporal  punishment  of  feeble-minded 
children  ? — I  asked  the  teacher  at  Benson  Road  how 
often  she  had  had  to  resort  to  corporal  punishment,  and 
she  said  perhaps  two  or  tliree  times  during  the  course  of 
two  years. 

2524.  With  regard  to  attendance,  these  children  come 
some  distances  to  school  p — In  oue  centre,  the  Benson 
Road  centre,  they  come  very  long  distances— a  mile  and 
a  half  some  of  them, 

2525.  Are  they  pretty  reg;ilar  in  their  attendance  P— 
The  average  attendance  is  85  per  cent.  (82  per  cent,  in 
the  one  case,  and  87  per  cent,  in  the  other},  which  is 
quite  equal  to  the  average  attendance  for  the  whole 
of  Birmingham.    In  the  case  where  82  per  cent,  is  the 
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average  the  children  come  from  very  much  worse  homes 
than  in  the  other  case. 

2526.  You  do  not  wish  to  exercise  compulsion  upon 
these  children— you  would  rather  coax  the  mothers  to 
Bend  their  children  to  your  classes,  pointing  out  to  them 
the  advantages  of  attendance  at  those  classes  ? — At  the 
present  stage  we  should  do  harm  by  exercising  compul- 
sion— I  should  not  like  to  say  that  we  should  never  Avish 
to  exercise  compulsion. 

2527.  Is  there  anything  else  you  wish  to  add  ? — I 
liave  a  little  information  about  the  occupations  of 
children  who  have  left. 

2528.  At  what  age  do  they  leave  ? — 14. 

2529.  Ai-e  they  iit  to  earn  their  living  when  they  leave 
at  14  ? — One  boy  is  getting  8s.  a  Aveek — he  is  14 — he  is 
engaged  in  some  mechanical  occupation  in  glass-blowing. 
Then  there  are  two  girls  particularly  weak-minded.  Avho 
are  hardly  fit  to  earn  their  living,  they  are  living  at 
home.  Then  there  is  a  boy  we  have  lost  sight  of. 
When  we  last  heard  of  him  he  was  helping  in  a  coal 
yard  at  2s.  6d.  or  3s.  a  week. 

2530.  What  do  you  suppose  will  be  the  fate  in  life 
of  those  two  girls  ? — The  teacher  thinks  they  will  not  be 
fit  to  earn  their  living. 

2531.  Do  you  suppose  they  will  gain  admission  to 
some  asylum  ? — It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  gain 
admission  to  some  institution  where  they  will  be  taken 
care  of.  They  might  do  laundry  work — they  are  not  fit 
to  take  care  of  themselves. 

2532.  How  much  could  they  earn  a  week  by  manual 
work  P — A  laundry  girl  would  earn  8s.  or  9s.  a  week. 
I  do  not  think  these  girls  could  earn  as  much  as  that. 

2533.  Are  they  physically  weak  as  well  as  mentally  ? 
— They  are  physically  rather  weak. 

2534.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  How  long  has  the  first  of  these 
classes  been  open  ? — Not  quite  three  years. 

2535.  And  the  second? — It  hao  been  in  operation 
since  last  July,  and  a  third  one  will  be  opened  this 
month. 


2536.  You  said  that  it  was  estimated  that  the  number 
of  weak-minded  childien  needing  special  instruction 
was  1'46  per  1,000  in  Birmingham — is  that  figure  based 
on  any  systematic  inquiry  over  the  whole  of  Birming- 
ham ? — Yes,  in  this  sense,  that  the  head  of  the  visiting 
officers  was  asked  two  years  ago  to  prepare  a  census  for 
us  ;  and  on  their  ordinary  daily  visits  the  officers  were 
asked  to  make  special  records. 

2537.  Was  any  medical  examination  made  of  the 
children  in  every  elementary  school  ? — No. 

2538.  Do  you  think  the  children  who  ought  to  go  to 
special  classes  can  be  discriminated  from  ordinary 
children  satisfactorily  without  a  medical  examination  ? 

 I  think  the  teacher  who  had  the  children  in  charge 

could  discriminate. 

2539.  She  could  discriminate  which  children  were 
dull  and  which  were  bright  ? — Yes. 

2540.  But  if  she  had  not  had  some  medical  training, 
would  she  be  able  to  distinguish  certain  physical  signs 
and  indications  which  denote  feeble-mindedness  ? — She 
would  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  physical  signs. 

2541.  She  would  judge  simply  whether  the  child  i.vas 
dull  or  bright  and  capable  of  being  educated  or  not  ? — 
I  suppose  so, 

2542.  Do  you  think  that  is  a  safficient  test  ? — I  am 
in  no  sense  an  expert  myself.    I  am  not  quite  qualified 

o  answer  that  question. 

2543.  I  gather  that  in  Birmingham  you  do  not  find 
that  the  teachers  in  the  ordinary  schools  are  anxious  to 
get  rid  of  dull  children  ? — No ;  there  is  not  any  ten- 
dency to  force  ordinary  dull  children  into  these  special 
schools, 

2544.  Probably  there  are  a  great  many  weak  minded 
children  in  the  ordinary  schools  r  -  That  may  be  the 
case. 

2545.  And  is  not  it  likely  that  some  of  those  children 
in  the  ordinary  scliools  have  certain  physical  signs 
which  would  be  detected  by  a  doctor,  which  would 
show  that  they  were  feeble  minded  to  such  an  extent 
that  they  could  not  profit  by  the  ordinary  instruction  ? 

 I  think  it  is  possible,  but  then,  I  think,  the  teacher 

would  select  those  children. 

2546.  She  would  only  judge  by  whether  the  child 
was  dull  or  not  ? — If  the  teacher  found  that  the  child 


could  never  learn  to  read  she  would  at  once  think  there 
v/as  something  particular  about  that  child. 

2547.  "Would  you  say  that  all  those  children  who  are 
dull  are  reported  by  the  teachers  as  fit  for  special 
scliools  ? — We  have  not  covered  the  Avhole  of  Birming- 
ham yet.  When  we  have  been  able  to  form  a  centre 
we  have  communicated  with  all  the  teachers  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  asked  them  Avhether  any  of  the 
children  attending  their  school  were  subjects  for  special 
instruction. 

2548.  Would  not  it  be  more  satisfactory  to  have  a 
medical  inspection  of  the  dull  children  who  might  be 
selected  by  the  teacher  in  an  ordinary  elementary 
school  ? — That  seems  to  be  a  question  for  an  expert 
rather  than  a  person  Avho  is  not  an  expert. 

2549.  Do  you  know  that  some  witnesses  have  esti- 
mated the  number  of  feeble-minded  children  at  as 
much  as  1  per  cent.  ;  that  is  nearly  eight  times  the 
proportion  that  your  1'46  per  thousand  gives  ? — No,  I 
did  not  know  that. 

2550.  Did  I  rightly  understand  you  to  say  that  you 
found  that  a  larger  number  of  children  had  actually 
come  to  one  of  these  special  schools  than  you  would 
have  expected  fron;  the  estimated  propoi-tion  of  weak- 
minded  children  to  the  whole  of  the  children  attending 
the  elementary  sciiools.? — I  think  I  said  that  the 
attendaoce  at  the  special  school  in  Benson  Road  must 
not  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  Birmingham  because  we 
first  found  where  the  children,  were  thickest  according 
to  the  report  of  the  visiting  officer  and  set  the  school 
down  there. 

'^551.  1  understood  you  to  say  you  had  a  larger 
number  of  children  at  one  of  these  centres  than  you 
expected,  and  you  tried  to  account  for  it  ? — I  was  asked 
how  I  accounted  for  the  attendance  at  the  two  centres 
being  more  than  the  1  '46  per  thousand,  and  I  said  that 
at  the  one  centre  I  accounted  for  it  by  the  fact  that 
the  population  is  very  crowded  and  of  a  very  low 
type— many  woxild  say  almost  criminal,  and  I  accounted 
for  it  at  the  other  centre  by  the  fact  that  the  borough 
asylum  is  close  to  it,  and  that  the  families  of  insane 
persons  in  the  asylum,  among  whom  one  would 
naturally  expect  to  find  weak-minded  children,  have 
gone  to  live  near  the  asylum  so  as  to  be  close  to  their 
relatives. 

2552.  How  did  you  find  there  were  so  many  weak- 
minded  children  in  those  particular  spots  ? — By  the 
census  we  asked  the  visiting  officers  to  take ;  we  found 
by  our  officers  where  the  children  were  and  then  opened 
a  class. 

2553.  You  say  some  children  come  long  distances  to 
your  classes — has  that  been  found  to  be  a  disadvantage  ? 
— We  anticipated  that  difficulty  Avould  arise  from  their 
coming  long  distances,  but  we  have  not  found  any, 
except  in  one  case — in  one  case  the  girl  was  exception- 
ally feeble  minded,  and  we  hardly  thought  she  wa,s 
fit  to  come  through  the  streets  alone — we  got  her  an 
escort  for  a  time — that  failed  after  a  time,  and  the  girl 
left  the  class — she  was  a  girl  of  13  or  14. 

2554.  If  you  organised  a  school  for  feeble-minded 
children,  what  is  the  least  number  of  classes  you  would 
have  ? — I  should  think  three ;  I  have  not  had  any 
experience  of  a  large  organised  centre.  My  experience 
has  been  with  little  groups  of  20  children.  Children  of 
the  ages  of  7  to  13  seem  to  fall  easily  into  three  groups. 

2555.  If  you  had  your  choice  between  three  classes 
and  one  large  centre,  by  which  would  you  get  the 
better  organisation  ?  —  T  think  it  would  be  better 
organisation  to  have  three  classes. 

2556.  If  this  special  instruction  were  to  be  provided 
for  the  whole  of  Birmingham,  would  not  it  be  better 
not  to  have  several  small  centres  but  to  have  a  reason- 
able number  of  fairly  large  centres  .P — It  is  rather  a 
question  of  degree  and  a  question  of  how  the  town  is 
built.  In  Birmingham,  though  we  have  four  good 
omnibus  and  tramway  routes  to  the  centre  of  the  town, 
there  is  no  way  of  coming  'cross-countiy.  We  always 
feel  that  a  mile  or  a  mile -and-a- quarter  is  the  greatest 
distance  that  Ave  ought  to  expect  these  children  to 
come. 

2557.  If  the  communication  were  fairly  easy  may  I 
take  it  that  you  Avould  see  no  objection  to  having  a 
small  number  of  fairly  large  classes  ? — I  should  rather 
want  to  know  how  far,  on  the  average,  the  children 
were,  able  to  travel.  I  can  only  look  at  the  40  children 
I  know  about — I  find  it  difficult  to  generalise. 
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2558.  The  question  turns  upon  the  facility  of  access 
to  the  school?— Yes.  Where  you  have  small  classes 
the  children  come  from  a  comparatively  short  distance  ; 
if  you  had  a  large  centre  they  would  come  from  a  larger 
radius,  and  the  distance  they  would  have  to  come  would 
create  a  diificulty. 

2559.  As  to  the  age  of  leaving,  you  say  that  they 
leave  at  the  age  of  14? — Yes. 

2560.  Is  that  a  hard  and  fast  rule  made  by  the 
Board  ? — No  rule  has  been  made  by  the  Board  that  they 
shall  leave  at  the  age  of  14.  In  the  cases  of  the  two 
girls  to  whom  I  referred,  who  left  at  14,  I  do  not  know 
whether  their  parents  wanted  them,  in  the  other  oases 
the  parents  wished  the  boys  to  go  to  work. 

2561.  There  is  no  legal  reason  why  they  should  leave 
at  the  age  of  14,  if  the  Board  were  willing  to  retain 
them  ?— I  do  not  know  that  there  is. 

2562.  How  long  would  you  wish  to  retain  them  for 
their  own  sakes  ? — I  think  I  would  rather  have  to  deal 
with  the  cases  individually  Some  children  come  in  at 
1]  or  12  years  of  age,  and  therefore  they  have  not  had 
the  advantage  of  the  previous  training. 

2-563.  Those  children  would  be  very  unfit  to  go  out 
into  the  word  at  the  age  of  U  ? — Yes. 

2564.  They  would  be  more  fit  if  they  were  retained 
longer  ? — Those  children  would  be. 

2565.  {Miss  Toivnsend.)  Do  any  considerable  number 
of  these  weak-minded  children  pass  into  the  ordinary 
schools? — We  have  had  two  cases  where  children 
ha^e  passed  into  the  ordinary  schools.  In  one  case,  I 
got  a  letter  from  the  head  master,  Avho  said  that  the  boy 
had  passed  into  Standard  II.,  and  was  doing  like  any 
ordinary  boy. 

2566.  Had  he  been  some  time  in  your  class? — He 
had  been  two  years  in  our  class. 

2567.  You  said  two  girls  had  been  removed,  or  had 
gone  home  from  the  classes  ?—  Two  girls  have  left, 
having  reached  the  age  of  14. 

2568.  You  would  have  been  glad  to  retain  them  ? — 
They  would  have  been  better  at  school. 

2569.  Would  it  have  done  them  good,  do  you  think, 
if  they  could  have  been  placed  in  a  training  home  ? — 
I  think  on  leaving  they  should  have  gone  into  some 
home  and  remained  there,  but  that  would  have  required 
a  certain  amount  of  money  to  be  found  by  the  friends  of 
the  girls,  and  that  was  not  possible  in  those  cases. 

2570  Is  there  no  organisation  in  Birmingham  to 
which  y*u  could  have  referred  the  girls  ? — No. 

2571.  In  individual  cases,  you  would  welcome  the 
opportunity  of  so  placing  girls  on  leaving  your  classes  ? 
—Yes. 

2572.  You  think  that  would  answer  better  than 
keeping  them  in  your  classes  till  they  were  16  ? — I  am 
speaking  of  those  two  special  cases,  where  the  girls  were 
not  really  fit  to  take  care  of  themselves.  I  should  have 
been  glad  if  they  could  have  remained  in  the  class  a 
little  longer,  or  if  they  could  have  gone  into  some 
home,  such  as  Miss  Stacey's. 

2573.  Do  the  parents  like  the  classes  ? — We  had  great 
difficulty  at  first  in  starting  the  classes,  there  was  a 
prejudice  against  them,  but  that  seems  to  have  been 
overcome.  After  a  few  months  the  parents  began  to 
speak  very  warmly  of  the  classes. 

2574.  Have  you  more  girls  or  boys  ? — More  boys. 

2575.  In  what  proportion? — In  the  proportion  of 
8  to  5. 

2576.  Are  there  any  cripples,  incapacitated  children 
of  ordinary  intelligence  ? — No. 

2577.  You  would  refuse  such  cases  ? — We  would  not 
consider  them  proper  cases. 

2578.  Even  if  the  medical  officer  certified  that  they 
were  not  proper  subjects  for  ordinary  schools  ?--Such  a 
case  has  not  arisen. 

2579.  (Mrs.  Bv/rgwin.)  Have  you  refused  children  of 
school  age  because  they  were  too  imbecile  for  the 
classes  ? — We  refused  one  case  after  a  six  months'  trial. 

2580.  What  happens  to  the  child  you  so  refuse  ?— In 
that  case  the  parents  left  the  town,  but  in  ordinary 
cases  when  our  visiting  officers  meet  with  imbecile 
children,  after  a  time  we  try  to  get  the  guardians  to 
send  them  to  the  borough  workhouse,  where  they  get 
handed  on  to  the  lunatic  asylum. 


2581.  Have  you  a  difficulty  in  persuading  parents  to  Miss  G.  Dale. 

part  with  their   children,  and  let   them  go  into  an   

asylum  — Very  great,  especially  when  they   young;    19  Feb.  189T, 

when  they  are  older  they  are  more  willing  to  part  with  - 

them. 

2582.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Have  you  any  special  furniture 
in  use  in  your  class-room  ?— No,  we  have  no  special 
furniture. 

2583.  Do  the  children  use  dual  desks,  or  long  desks  ? 
Dual  desks. 

2584.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  have  single  desks  for  these  defective  children  ? 
— I  have  not  considered  it  specially  with  regard  to  them, 
I  think  single  desks  are  better  for  all  children. 

2585.  But  specially  desirable  for  these  children,  you 
think  ? — Yes. 

2586.  Assuming  that  it  is  necessary  at  Birmingham  to 
ave  small  centres,  with  20,  or  30,  or  40  scholars,  what 

staff  would  you  recommend  ?— In  our  own  class  of  20, 
we  should  have  two  teachers  present  in  the  class. 

2587.  One  head  teacher  ? — Yes. 

2588.  And  the -other  an  assistant  ? — Yes. 

2589.  Would  ex-pupil  teachers  meet  your  require- 
ments ? — I  should  very  much  prefer  not  to  be  restricted 
to  taking  a  person  with  certificates,  but  it  as  a  question 
of  cost. 

2590.  In  such  a  class,  you  might  train  a  girl  of  14  as 
a  pupil  teacher  who  miglit  eventually  take  charge  of  a 
similar  class  ? — You  might,  but  I  do  not  think  girls  of 
14  should  have  to  decide  what  class  of  work  to  do  in 
after  life. 

2591.  Say  15  or  16  ? — I  think  it  would  be  too  early 
then,  it  is  trying  work  to  the  nerves,  and  to  the 
character  of  the  girl  altogether. 

2592.  What  manual  work  have  you  found  most  useful  ? 
— We  have  found  clay  modelling  most  useful  As 
regards  all  the  other  occupations,  after  three  or  four 
months  we  look  out  for  a  change ;  we  have  found 
macrame  work  very  successful. 

2593.  Have  yon  tried  drawing,  and  work  in  coloms? 
—Yes. 

2594.  And  have  you  found  that  a  success  ?— A  graat 
success. 

2595.  Y  our  view,  on  the  whole,  is  that  tlie  occupa- 
tions should  be  varied  as  much  as  possible  ? — Yes,  I 
think  any  occupation  should  not  be  persevered  in  for 
too  many  months  at  a  time. 

2596.  Has  anything  been  done  in  cookery  and  laundry 
work  ? — We  hope  to  be  able  to  do  something  in  cookery 
this  year. 

2597.  Do  you  think  wood  Avork  would  be  a  good 
occupation  for  the  boys? — I  think  they  might  do  a 
little — you  would  require  to  have  a  teacher  to  look 
sharply  after  them. 

2598.  What  standard  have  the  best  scholars  reached 
in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  ?  —  In  writing, 
Standard  II.  ;  in  reading  I  do  not  think  that  they  were 
up  to  Standard  I.  work. 

2599.  In  aritlimetic  ? — Bai'ely  up  to  Standard  I. 

2600.  Are  the  kindergarten  beads  for  teaching  arith^ 
metic  used  generally  ? — Yes. 

2601.  And  found  to  answer  ? — Yes. 

2602.  {Br.  Smith.)  You  have  a  medical  officer  attached 
to  the  Board  ? — Yes  ;  he  is  consulting  medical  officer— 
his  whole  time  is  not  occupied  in  work  for  the  Board. 

2603.  Whenever  you  want  medical  advice  you  call 
him  in  ? — Yes. 

2604.  He  does  not  hold  the  office  of  medical  officer  of 
the  Board  ? — No. 

2605.  With  reference  to  these  children,  it  has  not 
been  found  necessary  systematically  to  consult  him  t  — 
No. 

2606.  Whatever  has  been  done  in  the  way  of  testing 
the  capacities  and  capabilities  of  tlie  children  has  been 
done  by  the  teachers  ? — Yes. 

2607.  {Dr.  ShuttleMorlh.)  Are  these  classes  in  Bir- 
mingham called  special  classes  ? — Yes. 

2608.  You  said  you  had  had  some  medical  advice 
given  in  one  instance  by  the  doctor  of  the  borough 
asylum,  and  in  another  by  a  lady  doctor ;  ia  the  doctor  of 
the  boroixgh  asylum  Dr.  Whitcombe  ? — -Yes. 
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Miss  G.  Dale.  2609.  Ton  say  he  did.  not  give  you  much  advice  ? — 

  He  simply  looked  round  the  class — he  did  not  make  any 

19  Feb.  1897.  suggestions,  except  that  the  children  should  have  a 
  gymnasium. 

261C  He  did  not  see  any  children  that  he  thought  too 
imbecile  to  be  in  the  class  ? — I  think  not,  or  he  would 
have  mentioned  it  to  the  teacher. 

That  was  voluntary  and  gratuitous  advice  .P — 

Yes. 

2612.  You  said  something  about  imbecile  children 
being  sent  to  the  lunatic  asylum  by  the  guardians; 
those  imbecile  children  you  distinguish  from  the 
children  that  you  have  in  the  special  classes  ? — Yes. 

2613.  They  are  of  a  lower  grade  altogether? — Yes. 

2614.  The  imbeciles  go  to  the  lunatic  asylum,  do  they  ? 
— There  are  two  asylums  in  Birmingham  under  the 
Corporation.  There  is  one  large  asylum  in  the  town 
where  they  sort  out  cases,  and  where  they  keep  them  a 
few  months,  hopeless  cases  and  children  being  sent  to 
Kubery,  where  there  are  about  600  patients. 

2615.  Is  there  any  sj)ecial  classification  of  children  in 
that  asylum,  so  that  they  maybe  si^ecially  trained  apart 
from  the  insane  inmates  ? — They  are  not  trained  at 
Rubery,  nor  kept  apait  from  the  adults. 

2616.  Not  far  from  you,  at  Knowle,  there  is  an 
institution  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  ;  is  that  made  use  of 
by  the  guardians  ? — No  the  terms  there  are  prohibitive 
and  they  will  not  receive  any  pauper  childj-en  ;  (iOl.  a 
yiiar  is  the  ordinary  fee,  and  their  regulations  put  it  out 
of  the  question. 

•3617.  (Mrs.  Burgivia.)  Are  children  excused  from 
attendance  at  school  on  medical  certificate  ;  that  is  to 
say,  any  children  of  school  age? — Yes,  any  child  of 
school  age  is  excused  ou  medical  certificate. 

2618.  Have  you  ever  had  reason  to  doubt  the  vahie  of 
that  certificate  ? — T  sit  on  the  appeals  every  month,  and 
I  have  great  reason  to  doubt  the  value  of  the  medical 
certificates. 

2619.  You  mean  the  medical  man  is  rather  in  touch 
with  ihe  parents,  and  does  what  the  parent  wants  done  ? 
—That  is  sometimes  the  case,  and  sometimes  a  doubt 
arises  whether  the  person  sending  the  certificate  is 
properly  qualified ;  1  have  a  certificate  handed  to  me 
saying  that  so-and-so  is  unable  to  attend  school ;  I 
cannot  see  Aviiether  the  person  signing  the  certificate  is 
a  properly  qualified  man — 1  cannot  look  up  all  these 
things. 

2620.  [Chairman.)  You  said  that  it  was  estimated 
that  the  number  of  defective  children  in  Birmingham 
was  1'46  in  1,000,  that  estimate  being  based  on  the 
reports  of  the  attendance  officers  and  teachers.  Probably, 
if  a  proper  census  were  taken,  it  would  be  found  to  be 
eight  times  as  many  ;  could  you  have  such  a  census  made, 
or  extracts  made,  from  tbe  books  of  your  visitorp,  so  as  to 
tell  us  the  proportion  more  exactly ;  you  have  reports 
from  your  visitors  of  all  siicli  children  ? — Yes. 

2621.  Could  not  you  get  them  to  give  you  the  number 
more  exactly  ? — AA'e  could  do  that.  You  would  only 
have  the  evidence  of  the  visiting  officers,  you  would 
have  no  expert  evidence.    Practically  what  takes  place 


is  this.  If  a  visiting  officer  went  into  a  house  and  saw 
a  child  which  ho  thought  clearly  imbecile,  he  would  put 
him  down  as  imbecile  ;  if  he  was  not  sure  that  he  was 
imbecile  he  would  make  an  entry  in  his  book  and  consult 
his  superior  officer,  and  if  he  was  not  sure  about  it  he 
would  ask  for  a  medical  certificate. 

2622.  (Mr.  Neidcn.)  The  visiting  officer  might  easily 
pass  over  a  feeble  minded  child  thinking  he  was  an 
ordinary  child  ?— If  he  was  an  ordinary  child  he  would 
be  in  a  school;  a  certain  number  do  escape,  but  only 
the  migratory  class.  The  visiting  officer  'has  only 
included  children  of  the  aaes  of  7  to  14 ;  he  has  not 
taken  in  children  of  6  to  7.  Her  Majesty's  inspector 
asked  for  a  census  of  children  of  the  ages  of  from  7  to 
14,  so  he  is  making  a  fresh  census  for  him. 

Adjourned  to  Friday  next. 


Addendum  (by  Miss  Dale). 

The  figm-es  in  the  evidence  giving  the  percentage  of 
defective  children  are  incorrect.  Owing  to  a  misunder- 
standing the  reports  of  teachers  on  children  actually  in 
school  were  not  included.  The  corrected  figures  give 
a  percentage  of  about  1  per  cent.,  instead  of  146, 
per  1,000.  The  figure  1-46  per  1,000  refers  to 
children  not  attending  any  day  school  who  have  been 
excused  attendance  because  of  their  obvious  inability 
to  profit  by  the  ordinary  school  work.  The  corrected 
figures  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Number  of  children  in  public  elementary 

schools  in  Birmingham  reported  hy  the 
i?oc//e;-s  to  be  mentally  deficient  -  638' 

N.B.— The  teacners  in  11  departments 
in  denominational  schools  decline  to 
give  the  information  Avhich  was  asked 
tor  by  a  member  of  the  school  board. 
It  was  not  asked  for  officially  or 
through  their  managers. 

2.  Number  of  children  reported  by  the  officers 

to  be  attending  no  school  because  they 
are  too  defective  to  p'ofit  by  the  ordinary 
course. 

Epileptic         -          .  .  . 

Idiots  

Mentally  deficient 

3.  Number  of  children  mentally  deficient  in 

attendance  at  two  special  classes 


3 
4 
119 


-126 


Total 


41 

805 


All  numbers  have  been  taken  on  children  between  the 
ages  of  7  and  14.  The  figures  have  not  been  checked  by 
any  general  test  of  the  children,  but  on  the  whole,  and, 
with  one  glaring  exception,  I  believe  them  to  be  correct.' 
The  case  of  exception  is  one  where  two  schools  standing 
side  by  side  report,  school  board,  none ;  denominational 
school,  32.  We  know  the  children  in  this  board  school 
to  be  of  the  poorest  class  in  the  town,  and  those  in  the 
neighbouring  school  to  be  of  a  decidedly  better  class. 


FIFTH  DAY. 


Friday,  26th  February  1897. 


Mr.  H.  P.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  G-.  E.  SuuTTLEwoKTir. 


PllESEST  ; 

The  Eev.  T.  W.  SHAEPE,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Smith. 
Mrs.  BukctWin. 

Miss  TOWNSEND. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Orakge,  Secretary. 


M'-y.  Flokence  Andebsok,  .Miss  Edith  Cattle,  and  M'ss  Eosa  Wiiesjian  called  in  and  examined. 


Mrs. 
F.  Anderson, 

Miss  E.  CattU,  2623.  (Glialrman,   to   Miss  Whenman.)  You   are  a 

and  Misi  teaclier  at  the  Hugh  Myddeiton  special  classes  for 

R.  Whenman.  feeble-minded  children  ?— Yes. 


2624.  Eow  many  are  there  on  the  roll  of  your  school  ? 
—79. 
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2625.  And  ihe  ageS  are  7  of  six  years  old,  26  of  seven 
years  old,  20  of  eight  years  old,  8  of  nine  years  old, 
7  of  ten  years  old,  5  of  eleven  years  old,  4  of  twelve 
years  old,  none  of  thirteen  years  old,  and  1  of  fourteen 
years  old  ? — Yes. 

2626.  So  that  most  of  them  are  very  young  children ; 
between  seven  and  nine  years  of  age  ?— That  is  when 
they  are  first  admitted  into  the  centre  ;  that  was  the 
question,  I  think,  not  the  age  they  are  now. 

2627.  How  is  it  they  drop  off  so  much  after  nine 
years  of  age,  or,  rather,  after  eight  apparently  ?  — 
Those  were  the  ages  when  the  children  were  admitted. 

2628.  The  ages  of  the  children  in  the  school  ?— Yes, 
when  they  were  admitted  into  the  centre. 

2629.  Not  the  present  ages  in  the  school No,  the 
age  on  admission. 

2630.  So  that  they  generally  come  to  you  between 
seven  and  nine  years  of  age  ? — Yes. 

2631.  You  have  divided  them  rather  according  to 
their  future  ability  of  earning  their  living,  and  you 
say  some  will  be  totally  self-supporting,  38 ;  partially 
self-supporting,  31 ;  and  not  likely  to  be  self-supporting, 
10 ;  as  to  those  10,  would  you  class  them  as  iinbeciles 
or  idiots  ? — No,  they  are  not  idiots,  but  still  they 
certainly  would  not  be  able  to  earn  their  own  living. 

2632.  Not  in  any  way  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  in  any 
way. 

2633.  Will  they  not  work  at  home  .P— They  would  be 
able  to  do  very  little  indeed,  scarcely  anything,  not 
certainly  to  earn  money. 

2634.  How  would  you  distinguish  them  from  an 
imbecile  or  idiot  ? — They  are  able  to  learn  something, 
even  if  it  is  only  to  work  with  their  hands. 

2635.  It  is  their  ability  to  learn  something  ? — Yes. 

2636.  Especially  to  work  with  their  hands  ? — Yes. 

2637.  And,  besides  those,  you  have  some  cripples  or 
delicate  children  to  the  number  of  15  ? — Yes. 

2638.  Are  those  15  crippled  children  of  average 
intelligence  ? — Yes,  crippled  and  delicate  children,  not 
all  cripples. 

2639.  How  many  are  there  who  are  very  delicate  ? — 
15  very  delicate  and  two  cripples. 

2640.  Very  delicate  and  crippled,  two  out  of  the  15? 
—Yes. 

2641.  You  do  not  think  they  are,  any  of  them,  fit 
subjects  for  an  ordinary  school  ?■ — No,  I  do  not. 

2642.  How  long  have  you  been  in  the  class  ? — I 
started  work  on  July  29th,  1895,  at  the  Hugh  Myddelton 
(School. 

2643.  Nearly  two  years  ago  ? — Yes. 

2644.  And  since  that  time  you  have  sent  out  26, 
eight  have  gone  to  the  ordinary  schools,  one  has  gone 
to  Darenth,  and  three  have  gone  to  work  ? — Those  are 
taken  from  the  beginning  of  our  work  here. 

2645.  Since  the  opening  of  the  school? — No,  not 
before  we  were  there. 

2646.  Besides  that  there  are  four  at  home? — Yes. 

2647.  TJnablo  to  do  anything? — Helping,  I  think,  a 
little  ;  doing  very  little  indeed,  not  earning  money. 

2648.  And  10  whom  you  cannot  trace  ? — No,  they 
have  left  the  neighbourhood  at  different  times. 

2649.  You  have  had  some  children  who  were  almost 
imbeciles  or  idiots,  have  you  not,  at  various  times  ? — • 
Yes,  we  have  had  a  few. 

2650.  Besides  the  one  who  went  to  Darenth  ?— Yes  ; 
we  have  one  at  the  centre  now  who,  I  am  afraid,  will 
have  to  go. 

2651.  Because  she  is  dangerous  ? — Not  dangerous, 
but  unable  to  learn  anything  whatever ;  we  have  been 
keeping  her  to  see  if  she  could  do  anything. 

2652.  How  long  do  you  keep  them  to  see  if  they  can 
do  anything;  is  there  any  rule  of  the  Board?— No, 
there  is  no  rule.  "We  keep  them  from  three  to  six 
months,  and  sometimes  even  longer. 

2653.  Do  you  know  how  many  children  you  have  had 
at  ditlerent  times  who  have  been  unaole  tu  do  anything, 
either  mental  or  manual  work?— I  think  four  since  we 
have  had  the  work. 

2654.  And  they  were  incapable  of  being  taught  ?— 


2655.  In  fact,  you  coald  not  rouse  any  interest  in 

them  ?— No.  Anderson, 

^  ,         -,  -,  .         r.        1         J.  .1         1  -^'•'■s  E.  Catlle 

2656.  Not  through  any  kmd  of  work — not  through  jyi^^g 

manual  work  of  any  kind  ? — No.  k.  Whenman. 

2657.  Did  they  sing,  or  play,  or  dance? — Ore  boy   

was  verj^  violent,  and  he  had  to  be  removed.    We  have  26  Feb.  j.£97. 

a  child  now  who  never  speaks  to  the  teacher,  b\it  she  

speaks  at  home,  and  always  sings  her  school  sougj,  but 

we  have  neve.i'  been  able  to  get  her  to  speak  to  us  .=ince 
we  have  had  her.    That  is  the  one  who  seems  imbecile. 

2658.  Do  you  find  that  if  you  once   create  some 
interest,  the  interest  grows  ? — Oh,  yes. 

2659.  Do  they  get  so  far  interested  as  to  be  curious 
and  ask  questions  ? — Yes,  very  often. 

2660.  You  say  that  they  also  get  interested  about 
mental  pursuits  of  a  very  humble  character,  I  suppose  ? 
— Yes,  but  still  they  want  to  learn ;  they  want  to  do 
what  the  others  are  doing  when  once  their  interest  is 
awakened. 

2661.  You  have  gained  a  great  deal  of  experience; 
do  you  consider  yourself  able  now  to  judge  l^etween  the 
educable  and  non-educable  child  in  a  short  time  ? — Not 
always  in  a  short  time — no. 

2662.  How  do  you  judge  ? — In  various  ways  ;  first  of 
all  there  is  the  general  appearance  of  the  child. 

2663.  Would  you  describe  some  of  the  signs  or  testa 
that  you  bear  in  mind  when  you  are  judging  ? — The 
nead  of  the  non-educable  child  1.5  very  often  larger  or 
smaller  than  the  head  of  a  normal  child,  aud  the 
movements  are  very  difi'erent. 

2664.  Have  you  ever  taken  the  measurement  of  the 
head? — I  have  got  the  measurements  of  them  all  at  the 
centre.    1  have  not  got  them  with  me. 

2665.  Have  you  made  a  chart  of  them  ? — No,  merely 
noted  them. 

2666.  Could  you  draw  a  chart  expressing  by  lines  the 
measurements  ? — Yes,  I  will  do  so. 

2667.  Then  you  would  see  at  a  glance  the  degree  of 
non-educability.  How  about  the  palate  of  the  children  ? 
— It  is  often  very  high,  sometimes  cleft. 

2668.  Do  you  find  that  imperfect  articulation  and 
feeble-miudedness  go  together  ? — Very  often  the  articu- 
lation is  poor,  nearly  always. 

2669.  Is  that  from  v/aul:  of  effort? — In  some  cases, 
but  in  some  cases  from  the  palate  or  teeth. 

2670.  You  look  at  the  tongue  and  the  teeth  also? 
— Yes,  the  tongue  is  very  often  furrowed  in  lines  from 
side  to  side. 

2671.  Then  you  look  at  its  walk  and  its  gait  generally  ? 
— Yes,  they  do  not  walk  in  an  erect  manner  ;  they  have 
not  the  power  of  balance. 

2672.  Can  you  educate  them  to  stand  upright  and 
walk  straight  ? — Yes,  we  endeavour  to  do  so,  and  they 
can  in  time,  but  it  takes  a  long  time  with  a  great  many 
of  them. 

2673.  How  do  you  treat  the  very  delicate  and 
crippled,  have  you  chairs  for  them  ? — -Yes,  we  have 
chairs. 

2674.  Provided  by  the  Board  ? — Yes,  folding  chairs. 

2675.  And  the  epileptic  children,  how  do  you  treat 
them  at  your  school  ? — When  they  have  a  fit  we  have 
to  remove  them  from  the  class.  A  teacher  usually  looks 
after  them  until  they  get  better.  We  cannot  do  much 
for  them. 

2676.  Have  you  had  severe  cases  ? — No,  we  have  had 
no  severe  cases. 

2677.  Have  the  other  children  been  frightened  ?— 
Some  seem  frightened,  so  now  we  always  remove  the 
child  if  possible. 

2678.  And  you  have  also  some  examples  of  chorea 
or  St.  Vitus'  dance  ? — Yes. 

2679.  You  would  not  like  to  see  many  of  those 
children  in  an  ordinary  school? — No,  I  do  not  think 
they  are  suitable  cases.  They  are  very  nervous  as  a 
rule. 

2680.  Now,  about  the  wrinkles  in  the  forehead  ;  that 
is  another  sign  that  you  look  at  ? — Yes. 

2681.  What  is  it  generally  connected  with  ?— I  think 
too  much  mental  effort. 

2682.  There  are  some  children  who  try  too  hard  as 
well  as  some  that  do  not  try  at  all  ? — Yes. 

2683.  You  have  to  curb  some,  while  you  encourage 
the  others  ?— Yes. 
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Mrs.  2684.  Yon  suffer  a  good  deal  from  imperfect  articu- 

F.  Anderson,    lation  in  oneway  and  another — from  stammering  ? — 
Miss  E.  Cattle,  Yes,  throu<^hout  the  centre  with  the  majority  of  the 
and  Miss      children  the  articulation  is  very  bad. 
^Vhenma7i.       ^ggs.  When  the  children  are  brought  to  jou  you 
26  Feb  1897     inquire  a  good  deal  as  to  the  circumstances  of  their 

^  [  ■    birth  and  their  family  history  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  book 

in  which  we  enter  all  those  details,  the  progress  book. 

2t)86.  Have  you  found  the  mothers  reluctant  at  all 
to  give  you  the  facts  at  first  ? — Yes,  sometimes. 

2687.  But  afterwards,  when  they  see  that  a  child  is 
beDefiting,  they  arc  less  reluctant? — Yes,  they  seem 
to  get  interested  in  the  child's  work,  and  then  Ave  can 
get  more  facts  from  them. 

2688.  They  take  you  into  their  full  confidence? — Yes, 
in  many  cases  ;  sometimes  we  get  facts  from  other 
members  of  the  family  who  come  up  with  the  children. 

2689.  Do  you  get  much  valuable  information  from 
the  board  visitors  ? — No.  You  mean  the  visitors  who 
visit  for  the  attendance  ? 

2690.  Yes,  the  attendance  officers  ? — No,  we  only  see 
one,  and  he  does  not  have  all  the  cases  under  his  care. 
The  cases  are  distributed  amongst  different  officers. 

2691.  They  do  not  give  you  information  of  any  value  ? 
— Yes,  in  a  few  cases  ;  but  so  few  cases  are  under  that 
one  officer,  and  then  the  other  officers  we  never  see, 
which  makes  it  rather  awkward  to  get  information. 

2692.  They  have  all  been  in  public  elementary  schools, 
before  they  come  to  you  ? — Nearly  all  of  them. 

2693.  And  they  have  generally  been  in  the  infant 
school  ? — The  younger  ones  ;  a  great  many  have  come 
from  the  boys'  and  girls'  departments. 

2694.  You  have  admitted  some,  you  say,  ab  the  age 
of  11  and  12  years  ? — Yes. 

239.5.  Those  have  always  been  in  schools  for  cider 
children  ? — Yes  ;  in  a  few  cases  they  have  not  been  to 
school  at  all  where  they  have  been  too  delicate,  or  too 
atSicted. 

2696.  Do  you  think  that  the  infant  school  tends  to 
develop  the  children  or  make  them  more  dull  ? — T  am 
not  in  a  position  to  say.  We  think  we  should  like  to 
get  them  younger ;  we  might  perhaps,  do,  more  for 
them. 

2697.  You  would  not  keep  them  in  the  infant  school 
till  eight  years  of  age? — I  think  not  with  the  large 
classes  in  the  infant  school. 

2698.  Would  you  take  them  at  the  age  of  three  ?— 
W e  thought  that  if  we  could  have  them  at  five  years 
of  age  we  should  like  it. 

2699.  That  is  the  better  class  of  cases,  not  the  worst  ? 
— Any  of  them,  to  try  them  to  see  if  they  are  too  bad 
for  the  centre. 

2700.  But  the  teachers  do  not  seem  to  fill  up  the 
forms  that  they  are  asked  to  do  very  well? — We  think 
30,  but  I  think  it  is  very  difficult  for  them  to  judge. 
They  have  large  classes;  they  caimot  follow  every 
child  individually,  I  think,  so  far  as  to  be  able  to  fill  up 
the  forms  very  fully. 

2701.  They  get  lost  in  the  class  ? — Yes,  I  think  they 
do,  the  majority. 

2702.  Because  the  classes  are  60  or  70  in  number  ? — 
Yes,  and  even  larger  in  some  cases,  I  think. 

2703.  Larger  in  the  schools  for  the  older  scholars, 
but  not  in  infant  schools,  are  they  ? — I  really  do  not 
know. 

2704.  What  information  do  the  teachers  generally 
give  you  that  is  of  any  value  ;  do  they  simply  say  that 
Ibey  are  too  dull  to  learn  ?— No,  they  take  every  subject 
and  tell  us  the  progress  made  by  the  children  since 
they  have  had  them,  and  in  some  subjects  they  think 
they  will  never  be  able  to  learn,  and  they  tell  us 
the  general  habits  of  the  children,  whether  they  are 
truthful,  and  so  on. 

270.5.  Then  you  do  get  some  valuable  information  ? — 
Yes,  so  far  as  they  are  able  to  give  it. 

2706.  And,  as  a  rule,  you  find  them  very  sympathetic  ? 
— Yes,  generally. 

2707.  Not  in  all  cases  ? — Not  quite  all,  perhaps. 

2708.  Do  you  see  the  scholars  brought  down  to  be 
tested  by  the  medical  officer  of  the  board  and  the 
fit: perniten dent.  The  number  of  them  varies  in  different 
gchools,  does  it  not  ? — Yes. 


2709.  You  get  a  gi-eat  many  from  some  schools  to  be 
tested  ? — Yes. 

2710.  And  very  few  from  others  ? — Yes. 

2711.  Do  the  children  of  your  centre  come  from  long 
distances  ? — Not  the  majority.  The  majority  live  just 
round  about  the  school. 

2712.  What  is  the  greatest  distance  that  any  child 
comes  ? — The  greatest  distance  is  about  a  mile,  but  I 
think  that  wo  have  only  three  children  who  come  so 
far. 

2713.  There  is  no  centre  more  convenient  for  them  ? 
— Not  for  these  children. 

2714.  What  is  the  distance  of  the  nearest  centre  to 
you  ? — I  think  about  a  third  of  a  mile  ;  half  a  mile. 

2716.  But  these  children  do  not  lie  in  that  direction  ? 
—No. 

2716.  Now  you  have  a  few  children  who  are  either 
deaf  or  blind,  have  you  not,  or  partially  deaf  or  blind  ? 
— Partially  deaf  or  blind. 

2717.  How  many  have  you  partially  blind  ? — One 
partially  blind. 

2718.  And  how  many  partially  deaf? — Three. 

2719.  What  can  you  do  for  those  children  ? — We  feel 
we  cannot  do  as  much  as  we  should  like  to  do  for  them. 
These  we  have  quoted  are  cases  which  we  think  we 
shall  have  to  ask  the  superintendent  to  transfer  to  deaf 
schools  ;  they  are  really  too  deaf  for  us  to  teach  ;  we 
teach  them  hand-work,  of  course,  but  find  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  arithmetic  and  reading. 

2720.  You  cannot  cultivate  their  intellects  P — Not 
well  in  the  reading. 

2721.  Now  perhaps  each  of  you  will  give  us  an 
account  of  her  own  class ;  which  is  the  lowest  ? — 
Mrs.  Anderson's  is  the  lowest. 

2722.  {To  Mrs.  Anderson.)  How  many  have  you  in 
your  class  ? — There  are  23  on  the  register. 

2723.  In  how  many  divisions  ? — I  have  to  work  tT\  o 
divisions  really,  but  they  cannot  keep  together  even 
then  ;  I  have  to  work  them  individually. 

2724.  Ten  in  one — do  you  divide  them  equally  so  far 
as  you  can  ?— The  two  divisions  are  of  about  the  same 
size. 

2725.  Can  they  do  their  manual  work  together ?-- 
Yes,  they  do  their  manual  work  together. 

2726.  The  whole  of  the  children  do  manual  work  at 
the  same  time  ? — Yes. 

2727.  But  for  what  purposes  do  you  divide  them?-  - 
For  reading,  and  counting  specially. 

2728.  For  object  lessons  and  colour  lessons?— No. 

2729.  For  manual  training,  you  can  take  them  all 
together  ? — Yes. 

2730.  Are  there  some  in  your  class  upon  whom  you 
have  made  no  impression  at  all  ? — There  is  one  child 
upon  whom  we  have  made  no  impression  at  all, 

2731.  How  long  has  she  been  with  you? — Since  I 
have  been  at  the  centre,  about  18  months. 

2732.  Have  you  any  hope  for  the  child  ? — No,  I  have 
no  hope  for  that  cliild,  although  her  mother  tells  me 
she  does  so  much  at  home  ;  she  does  nothing  at  school, 
but  she  says  when  sho  is  at  home  she  goes  over  all  her 
school  work  and  sings  the  songs. 

2733.  That  is  the  case  that  you  spoke  of  .P — Yes,  she 
just  begins  to  say  little  words  aloud,  but  for  quite  a 
year  I  could  not  get  her  to  niake  a  sound  at  all. 

2734.  Which  of  the  occupations  do  you  find  the  most 
educative  for  backward  children  to  begin  with;  can 
you  put  them  in  order  of  merit  ? — I  generally  begin 
with  letting  them  thread  beads  and  then  they  learn 
colour  and  number. 

2735.  You  cultivate  the  sense  of  touch  first  ?— Yes. 

2736.  And  then  the  sense  of  sight  ? — Yes,  and  then 
the  sense  of  sight. 

2737.  What  other  occupations  besides  beads  and 
colours  do  you  give  them  ? — Then  I  generally  see  if 
they  can  prick  on  a  line  ;  some  children  cannot  do  that 
at  all ;  it  is  a  very  simple  occupation ;  they  prick 
outlines  of  objects. 

2738.  And  they  learn  to  count,  do  they? — Yes. 

2739.  Can  they  recognise  the  number  3  if  you  ask 
them  what  it  means  ? — Not  the  very  backward  ones. 
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2740.  And  you.  have  not  got  so  far  as  addition  yet 
with  your  children,  have  you  ?— Only  with  objects. 

2741.  And  can  your  class  sing  at  all?— They  are  very 
fond  of  trying. 

2742.  And  can  they  drill  and  march  ? — Yes. 

2743.  In  a  way  I  suppose  ? — Very  imperfectly. 

2744.  Can  you  say  anything  more  about  the  lowest 
class  ? — I  see  great  progress  in  some  of  them  ;  I  have 
seen  some  when  I  went  to  the  class  that  I  thought 
would  not  be  able  to  do  anything  at  all,  but  I  find  just 
lately  that  a  great  many  of  them  are  making  great 
improvements. 

2745.  Are  you  more  discouraged  or  more  hopeful 
with  the  result  of  your  work  now  ? — I  feel  a  great  deal 
more  hopeful  now  than  some  little  time  ago. 

2746.  The  children  encourage  you  by  their  affection 
and  docility  ? — Tes,  they  are  very  affectionate  as  a  rule. 

2747.  {To  Miss  Whenman.)  We  will  now  pass  to  the 
middle  class  ? — I  have  22  on  the  roll. 

27'48.  Perhaps  you  will  describe  your  occupations 
there ;  they  are  higher  than  the  lower  class,  I  suppose  ? 
—Yes. 

2749.  What  occupations  do  they  follow  ? — They  take 
macrame  work;  and  with  the  boys  (I  have  the  boys 
of  the  three  classes,  while  the  girls  do  needlework), 
with  them,  I  take  clay  modelling  and  painting. 

2750.  Brush  work  ? — I  take  painting,  not  brush  work. 

2751.  Do  they  paint  from  natural  objects? — They 
usually  paint  little  sketches,  illustrative  of  the  object 
lessons  they  have  had,  and  flowers  ;  they  do  not  paint 
from  the  flower,  we  have  the  copy  on  the  board,  but  they 
have  the  real  flower  when  I  can  get  it  always.  Then 
I  also  take  designing  with  the  boys  ;  1  encourage  them 
to  make  designs  on  Kindergarten  paper  and  colour 
them  in,  as  a  thing  that  might  lead  to  designs  for  oil- 
cloth patterns. 

2752.  How  many  of  Froebel's  Gifts  do  they  use  ? — 
Not  any  in  my  class. 

2753.  In  reading  have  they  arrived  at  words  of  one 
syllable  ? — Yes,  past  that. 

2754.  Can  they  read  a  sentence  ? — Yes,  they  begin  to 
read  very  nicely,  some  of  them.  I  take  the  books  that 
the  normal  child  of  six  years  of  age  would  be  reading. 

2755.  And  then  from  the  primer  ? — Yes, 

2756.  And  in  arithmetic  ? — In  arithmetic  I  have 
three  divisions,  the  highest  division  doing  addition  of 
thousands  and  subtraction  with  borrowing. 

2757.  Is  it  worth  while  to  teach  them  addition  of 
thousands  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  when  they  understand 
the  numbers  thoroughly,  and  they  always  do  that 
before  they  go  on  to  work  on  slates  and  paper ;  they 
always  understand  the  mental  process  thoroughly. 

2758.  Do  you  think  they  understand  anything  beyond 
10  or  20,  to  realise  it  ? — Yes. 

2759.  Can  they  realise  100? — Yes,  we  have  100  small 
objects,  but  I  count  with  them  first ;  I  take  all  concrete 
till  they  really  understand  it. 

2760.  I  understand  that  they  do  subtraction  sums  up 
to  100  and  1,000,  but  they  cannot  realise  much  beyond 
10  or  20  ;  is  not  that  so  ? — It  is  very  diSicuit  for  them 
to  realise  it,  but  I  think  they  thoroughly  understand  all 
they  are  doing. 

2761.  {To  Miss  Cattle.)  Taking  the  highest  class  now, 
what  are  the  occupations  of  the  highest  class? — All 
kinds  of  needlework,  macrame  work,  basket  weaving, 
drawing,  and  some  of  the  girls,  just  one  or  two,  I  have 
taught  to  cut  out  tbeir  own  garments.  ' 

2762.  What  age  are  those  girls  ? — About  12  years  of 
age. 

2763.  Do  they  cut  out  by  measurement  ? — No,  by 
pattern.    I  have  to  stand  and  watch  them. 

2764.  They  follow  the  pattern,  but  could  not 
measure  P— They  could  measure,  but  I  have  not  taught 
them  to  do  it  that  Way  yet. 

2766.  In  reading,  how  far  have  your  children  got  ? — 
I  have  five  reading  in  Standard  III.,  and  nine  in 
Standard  II.,  and  the  rest  are  not  quite  in  Standard  I., 
but  are  preparing  for  that. 

2766.  Are  those  five  children  that  are  in  Standard  III. 
children  that  ought  to  be  removed  to  an  ordinary 
BChool  ? — Not  in  all  cases.  I  have  two  epileptics,  and 
tke  others  are  exceedingly  delicate, 
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^767.  But  there  are  no  mentally  feeble  among  those 
five  ?— No. 

2768.  Then,  in  the  next  section,  how  many  feeble- 
minded children  have  you? — Those  reading  Standard  II., 
most  of  them,  are  not  normal. 

2769.  A  little  below  the  no^-mal  type  ? — Yes. 

2770.  But  not  much  ?— Not  much. 

2771.  Do  they  understand  the  book  they  read  ? — Yea, 
we  always  make  a  great  point  of  talking  about  the 
words,  and  having  conversation  generally  about  the 
lesson. 

2772.  You  have  conversation  lessons  about  common 
objects,  have  you — about  what  they  have  seen  on  their 
way  to  school,  and  so  on  ? — Yes. 

2773.  And  what  they  see  in  their  homes  ? — Yes. 

2774.  {To  Miss  Whenman.)  Have  you  anything  to  add 
as  to  the  curriculum  of  your  school  that  we  have  not 
already  taken  notice  of? — I  think  I  have  given  you 
everything.  Crochet  work  is  taught,  knitting  and 
crochet  work,  with  some  of  the  girls.  I  think  all  the 
other  occupations  we  have  dealt  with.  Kinder- 
garten embroidery  in  the  lowest  class,  I  think,  was  not 
mentioned. 

2775.  Who  decides  whether  the  children  shall  go  to 
the  other  school  P — The  superintendent. 

2776.  That  is  to  say,  you  would  recommend  that  they 
should  be  removed  ? — Yes. 

2777.  Are  the  children  willing  to  go,  or  are  they  sorry  ? 
—I  do  not  think  they  are  very  willing  as  a  rule. 

2778.  Do  they  feel  that  they  are  rather  below  the 
level  of  the  other  children,  and  so  do  not  like  to  go 
back  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  that  is  the  feeling,  I 
think  our  school  is  more  like  a  home  for  them,  and 
when  they  get  into  the  larger  school  they  cannot  get 
quite  so  much  consideration. 

2779.  You  have  separate  playgrounds  and  offices  ?— 
Yes. 

2780.  They  do  not  mix  at  all.  I  think  I  have  seen 
the  boys  afe  play  in  their  own  ground  ? — Yes,  the  boys 
have  their  own  playground,  but  the  girls  use  the  large 
playground  belonging  to  the  large  school — girls  and 
infants  mixed. 

2781.  Could  not  the  boys  use  the  large  boys'  play- 
ground ? — No,  it  is  in  a  different  part  of  the  building, 
too  far  removed. 

2782.  Do  you  prefer  that  the  girls  should  use  the 
girls'  yjlayground,  or  would  you  rather  that  they  should 
have  a  playground  of  iheir  own  ? — We  should  prefer  a 
playground  of  our  own. 

2783.  Do  you  find  that  they  do  not  play  together  a» 
a  rule  ? — No,  they  do  not  mix  readily. 

2784.  Do  you  encourage  them  to  mix  ?— No,  because 
we  have  not  been  out  at  the  same  time  as  the  other 
Departments.  The  children  do  not  seem  to  care  about 
it.  I  think  the  other  children  look  upon  them  as 
curiosities  rather,  and  the  children  do  not  like  that. 

2785.  That  is  a  thing  we  wish  to  avoid.  Would  it 
not  be  better  that  they  should  go  out  at  the  same  time, 
and  mix,  and  not  be  looked  upon  as  curiosities  ? — I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  thing  we  can  alter ;  it  remains  with 
the  teachers  in  the  large  schools  to  do  that. 

2786.  What  size  of  schoolroom  ought  you  to  have  for 
a  class  of  20.  They  want  much  more  room  than  the 
ordinary  children,  do  they  not  ? — Yes,  they  do  want 
larger  rooms. 

2787.  Do  you  think  they  ought  to  have  twice  as  much 
space  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

2788.  To  enable  them  to  come  out  and  drill  and  move 
about,  and  then  go  back  to  their  seats  ? — Yes,  just 
between  the  lessons. 

2789.  Do  you  get  them  out  of  their  seats  every 
20  minutes  ? — Not  every  20  minutes,  but  once  or  twice 
during  the  morning  to  give  them  a  little  change. 

2790.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  do  it  between  each 
lesson  ? — I  think  it  would  excite  them  too  much. 

2791.  Are  your  rooms  fitted  up  with  dual  desks?  — 
Yes. 

2792.  Do  you  prefer  the  single  desk  ?- — ^Ycs. 

2793.  On  what  grounds  ? — We  think  that  the  teacher 
would  have  better  access  to  the  children  if  we  had 
singld  desks. 
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Mrs.  2794.  She  could  approach  every  child  ou  one  side 

F.  Anderson,  with  dual  desks,  could  she  not  P — Yes,  but  we  want  to 
Miss  E.  Cattle,  approach  them  on  both  sides ;  we  think  we  could  correct 
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bad  habits  better. 

2795.  Why  do  you  wish  to  separate  them  ? — Many  o£ 
these  children  have  habits  that  are  not  at  all  nice  when 
they  come  first,  and  we  want  to  correct  those  ;  and 
sometimes  the  children  are  quarrelsome,  and  sometimes 
spiteful. 

2796.  This  applies  with  special  force  to  children  of 
the  lowest  class  ? — Yes. 

2797.  Of  course  you  have  great  difficulty  iu  preserving 
discipline  at  first  P — Yes. 

2798.  But  not  after  they  have  been  with  you  a  little 
time  ? — Not  as  a  rule,  except  with  some  exceptional 
cases. 

2799.  What  do  yovi  do  with  those  exceptional  cases. 
Doi  you  punish  much  ? — -JSTot  much.  We  have  different 
forms  of  punishment. 

2800.  Do  you  use  the  cane? — Occasionally,  but  only 
as  a  last  resort,  when  every  other  means  fails. 

2801.  In  very  bad  cases  ? — In  cases  of  repeated'insub- 
ordination  or  bad  language  or  actions ;  one  boy  we 
had  to  cane  because  he  was  spiteful  with  the  little 
children  ;  we  warned  him  repeatedly,  but  that  did  not 
answer,  so  we  had  to  cane  him,  and  find  that  he  has 
improved  ever  since;  we  have  not  had  to  cane  him 
again. 

2802.  What  other  punishments  have  youP  —  We 
isolate  the  children  when  they  are  very  tiresome  some- 
times. 

2803.  Do  you  put  them  in  the  corner  ? — No,  in  the 
hall  usually ;  the  corner  is  not  sufficient  isolation. 

2804.  They  are  out  of  your  sight,  are  they  not  ? — 
No,  we  have  glass  windows,  and  we  put  them  nearly 
opposite  the  glass  windows,  where  we  can  see  all  that 
is  going  on. 

2805.  What  other  punishments  have  you  P  —  Some- 
times we  take  their  occupations  away  for  a  day.  In 
the  afternoon,  instead  of  having  the  occupations  they 
have  a  writing  or  reading  lesson,  which  they  do  not 
like  quite  so  much. 

2806.  Those  are  the  chief  forms  of  punishment? — 
Yes,  the  chief  forms  of  punishment.  In  the  case  of  a 
child  who  takes  her  boots  ofi"  and  throws  them  at  other 
children  and  occasionally  at  the  teacher,  sometimes 
we  keep  her  boots  for  the  rest  of  the  morning  until  she 
goes  home,  because  it  is  really  dangerous  to  allow  her 
to  have  them ;  we  have  little  forms  of  punishment  like 
that :  and  with  different  children  of  course  different 
forms  of  punishment. 

2807.  Do  you  take  in  some  children  that  really  ought 
not  to  come  to  you,  they  are  so  repulsive  from  dirty 
habits  ? — Yes  ;  but  we  do  not  have  many. 

2808.  Can  you  not  tell  the  parents  you  will  not  take 
them  in  till  they  have  cured  them  ? — We  must  take 
them  in  and  try  them  first ;  we  often  do  not  find  this 
out  for  a  week  or  two. 

2809.  But  if  they  are  repulsive,  you  are  not  bound 
to  keep  them.  The  parent  is  the  person  who  should 
bear  that  responsibility? — We  usually  keep  them  six 
moniihs  to  see  if  we  cannot  make  an  improvement. 

2810.  Is  it  not  a  bad  example  to  the  other  children  P 
— I  do  not  think  so,  if  they  are  kept  apart,  as  we 
always  do  at  first,  if  they  are  like  that. 

2811.  I  have  taken  you  through  nearly  all  you  want 
to  tell  us  about ;  is  there  anything  you  wish  to  add  ? — 
A  little  about  the  time  table. 

2812.  About  the  length  of  the  lessons  ? — No,  about 
the  time  table.  We  admit  the  necessity  of  the  time 
table  being  rigidly  adhered  to  as  a  rule,  but  I  think 
sometimes,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  we  ought 
to  be  at  liberty  to  put  the  time  table  on  one  side. 

2813.  Who  is  the  master  you  are  complaining  of 
now.'' — This  is  a  suggestion.  We  do  not  like  to  do  it, 
because  v^e  feel  that  if  we  have  a  time  table  we  ought 
to  follow  it. 

2814.  I  should  have  thought  that  you  were  at  liberty 
to  do  what  you  liked  for  the  good  of  the  child  P — That 
is  a  point  we  did  not  know. 

2816.  'Y.h.e  teachers  in  ordinary  schools  have  full 
liberty  to  depart  from  the  time  table,  you  know  P — Yes, 
but  it  is  seldom  they  want  to  do  it. 


2816.  Provided  it  is  entered  in  the  log-book ,  or  if  iti 
is  a  permanent  change,  then  a  fresh  time  table  should 
be  drawn  up  in  that  case  and  submitted  to  the  inspector 
for  his  signature ;  but  you  are  at  liberty  to  make 
alterations  any  day  you  like,  provided  you  enter  it  in 
the  log-book,  and  give  your  reasons  for  it? — Thank 
you.  Then  I  should  like  to  ask,  if  I  may :  In  the  case 
of  children  who  seem  incapable  of  mental  efi'ort  or 
improvement,  but  can  be  taught  to  work  with  their 
hands,  might  we  set  aside  the  time  table  entirely  for 
those  children  and  only  follow  manual  occupations  P 

2817.  I  should  say  it  would  be  very  unwise  not  to 
follow  the  best  methods  of  teaching  a  child.  That 
applies,  I  take  it,  chiefly  to  the  lowest  class  .f^ — Chiefly, 
but  not  altogether. 

2818.  Do  you  put  the  very  big  boys  and  girls  in  the 
lowest  class  with  the  little  ones  ? — They  are  arranged 
according  to  what  they  can  do  ;  sometimes  they  are 
rather  big. 

2819.  {To  Mrs.  Anderson.)  What  is  the  age  of  the 
oldest  P — I  have  one  of  15. 

2820.  I  should  have  thought  it  would  be  imdesirable 
to  put  a  child  of  16  with  little  children  p — She  is  a  very 
innocent  child ;  she  is  deaf.  We  find  these  big  children 
mix  very  well  with  the  little  ones,  provided  they  are 
gentle. 

2821.  {To  Miss  Wlienman.)  The  ordinary  school  day 
for  ordinary  children  is  five  hours  long ;  is  that  too 
long  for  your  children  ? — No,  they  can  manage  the 
five  hours. 


lessons  are  like  infant 
30  minutes?— 25  to  30 


2822.  And  I  suppose  your 
school  lessons,  about  20  to 
minutes. 

2823.  They  cannot  bear  more  than  that  P — Except  in 
the  occupations,  then  we  have  longer  lessons. 

2824.  Have  any  of  your  older  girls  gone  to  cookery 
and  laundry  ? — Yes,  to  the  laundry. 

2825.  By  themselves,  or  vrith  others  ?  — By  them- 
selves. 

2826.  You  would  not  advise  their  being  mixed  with 
the  other  children  ? — No,  because  they  have  to  be 
taught  diiferently. 

2827.  And  in  what  way  difi'erentlyp — I  understand 
from  the  laundry  teacher  that  all  the  writing  part  is 
left  out ;  they  cannot  follow  it. 

2828.  But  the  practical  part  is  the  same  P — Yes,  but 
they  take  longer  over  it.  She  has  taken  them  on  for  a 
year,  and  that  is  longer  than  the  ordinary  course. 

2829.  What  are  your  recreations  ?— For  the  boys  we 
have  cricket,  quoits,  ninepins,  marbles,  skipping; 
sometimes  jumping  and  baseball.  I  think  those  are 
the  principal. 

2830.  And  the  girls? — The  girls  have  skipping,  I 
think,  battledore  and  shuttlecock,  and  games  of  ball. 

2831.  What  weight  are  your  quoits  for  the  boys  ?— 
They  are  not  very  heavy  ones;  they  are  made  of 
rope. 

2832.  The  books  used  in  the  special  classes  are  often 
not  very  suitable,  I  think  ? — We  have  found  ours  very 
suitable. 

2833.  Have  they  pictures  P — Yes,  plenty  of  pictures, 
and  most  of  them  very  brightly  coloured. 

2834.  By  the  children  P— No,  printed. 

2835.  You  are  all  three  certificated  P — Yes,  certainly. 

2836.  Are  you  paid  higher  than  ordinary  certificated 
teachers  for  the  work  you  do  ? — Yes,  we  are  paid  at 
the  rate  of  lol.  extra. 

2837.  And  is  your  hope  of  promotion  as  great  in  the 
special  school  as  in  the  ordinary  school  P — Well,  I  can 
hardly  answer  that ;  I  am  afraid  not,  from  what  Miss 
Cattle  has  experienced. 

2838.  You  are  changed  every  five  years  if  you  find 
you  do  not  like  it,  are  you  not  ? — The  five  years  will  be 
up  in  July ;  we  do  not  know  what  will  happen  then. 
I  think  we  have  to  go  up  for  re-appointment ;  but  the 
time  has  not  come  yet. 

2839.  You  still  like  the  work,  all  three  of  you  ? — 
Yes. 

2840.  I  find  that  is  universal  in  special  classes. 
There  is  scarcely  a  teacher  that  takes  to  it  that  does 
not  have  a  sincere  affection  for  it  ? — Yes,  it  is  much 
more  interesting  than  ordinary  work. 
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2841.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  At  what  age  generally  do  the 
children  leave  your  school  ?  —They  leave  at  various 
ages  according  to  the  way  that  they  have  got  on. 

2842.  Do  you  ever  keep  them  after  14  P — We  have 
two  children  over  14,  at  the  parents'  request ;  we  do  not 
like  to  turn  them  out. 

2843.  Do  you  know  whether  there  is  any  rule  of  the 
Board  against  their  remaining  over  14  years  of  age  ? — 
I  do  not  know. 

2844.  Would  you  like  to  keep  them  until  16  years  of 
age  for  their  own  sakes  if  you  could,  for  their  own 
benefit  ? — Yes,  we  should  like  it  if  it  was  optional ;  in 
some  cases  the  children  would  benefit  greatly  by  being 
kept  a  little  longer. 

2845.  You  think  they  would  benefit  by  being  kept 
till  16  years  of  age  ? — Not  in  all  cases ;  it  should  be 
optional. 

2846.  Do  you  think  that  there  should  be  any  rule 
laid  down  as  to  the  size  of  a  class  for  one  teacher  ? — I 
think  the  lowest  class  should  be  limited  to  10  if 
possible ;  it  is  quite  as  many  as  a  teacher  can  teach 
individually. 

2847.  {To  Miss  Gattle.)  And  for  the  upper  classes? — 
I  think  with  children  preparing  for  Standard  I.  and  II. 
a  class  of  25  can  be  taken,  20  to  25,  not  more. 

2848.  And  how  many  divisions  would  such  a  class  be 
divided  into  ? — Three  or  four  divisions. 

2849.  Three  or  four  for  each  subject,  or  only  for  some 
subjects  ? — Two  in  reading,  three  or  four  in  arithmetic, 
according  to  how  they  get  on. 

2850.  Do  you  think  that  one  teacher  could  manage  as 
many  as  25  if  they  had  to  be  divided  into  four  divisions  ? 
' — Twenty. 

2851.  Twenty  would  be  better,  but  you  think  25 
would  be  possible  ? — Yes,  in  some  cases. 

2852.  (To  Miss  Wlienman.)  Have  you  found  that  these 
children  attend  irregularly  ? — Yes,  they  do  as  a  rule. 

2853.  Very  irregularly  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  ;  but  I 
that  is  owing  to  ill  health.  We  do  not  find  them 
truanting  much.  We  have  some  cases  of  really  very 
delicate  children  who  really  cannot  attend  regularly. 

2864.  Then  if  a  special  grant  were  paid,  and  only  paid 
to  those  who  attended  regularly,  do  you  think  it  would 
create  a  difl&culty  ? — Yes. 

2855.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  insist 
upon  regularity  of  attendance  as  a  condition  of  their 
getting  the  grant? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

2856.  Oould  you  expect  them  to  attend  as  regularly 
as  children  in  an  ordinary  infant  school,  say  ? — No, 
certainly  not  at  our  centre,  where  there  are  so  many 
delicate  cases. 

2857.  Have  you  got  the  average  attendance  in  pro- 
portion to  the  roll  ? — No,  I  have  not  got  it  here ;  we 
can  forward  it  to  you. 

2868.  If  you  please.  You  mentioned  several  signs 
which  indicated  feeble-mindedness.  I  suppose  you  have 
read  what  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Warner,  and  so  on, 
about  indications  of  feeble-mindedness  P — Yes. 

2869.  Do  you  think  from  your  own  experience  that 
you  generally  find  some  of  those  signs  present  in 
children  who  ought  to  be  in  your  class  ?■ — Oh,  yes, 
decidedly. 

2860.  Always,  do  you  think,  or  generally  P — Gener- 
ally ;  I  cannot  say  always. 

2861.  You  would  not  find  them  in  the  case  of  crippled 
children  or  very  delicate  children? — No,  nor  epileptics. 

2862.  In  epileptics  you  might  I  suppose? — Yes,  you 
might,  but  not  always. 

2863.  As  to  epileptic  children,  might  not  such  a 
child  have  a  fit  so  slight  that  he  need  not  be  removed 
from  school  ? — I  have  not  had  any  in  my  class  ;  we  take 
them  out  of  the  room  generally,  but  we  do  not  send  them 
home. 

2864.  Do  not  they  sometimes  have  tremors,  very 
slight  fits  P— Yes,  I  have  one  child  that  puts  her  head 
on  the  desk  for  a  little  while  and  then  gets  up  again. 

2865.  In  that  case  she  does  not  interfere  at  all  with 
the  other  children  ?— Sometimes  she  wanders  about  the 
room  and  then  I  have  to  follow  her. 

2866.  {To  Miss  Whmman.)  As  to  the  age  at  which 
you  like  to  have  the  children.  Your  teaching  in  the 
lowest  class  is  very  much  the  same  as  it  is  in  the 
ordinary  infant  school  ? — 'Yes. 


2^67.  And  you  say  that  these  children  like  to  imitate 
other  children.  In  common  with  most  children  they 
like  to  imitate  what  others  are  doing  P — Yes. 

2868.  Then  would  not  a  child  up  to  seven  years  of 
age  be  better  off  in  an  ordinary  infant  school  as  a  rule, 
because  she  would  be  with  brighter  children  ? — Yes, 
but  I  think  she  is  likely  to'get  passed  over  in  a  large 
class,  and  the  other  children  would  not  play  with  or 
take  much  notice  of  her. 

2869.  What  class  of  an  ordinary  infant  school  would 
such  a  child  be  found  in  ? — Among  the  babies. 

2870.  So  far  as  regards  Kindergarten  work  and 
occupations  she  would  have  as  good  a  chance  there, 
would  she  not,  as  in  your  class? — Yes,  she  might  if  the 
class  were  not  very  large.  With  our  Kindergarten 
work  she  would  get  individual  teaching. 

2871 .  Supposing  you  take  a  child  of  five  or  six  into 
your  special  class,  he  or  she  would  go  into  the  lowest 
division,  of  course  ? — Yes. 

2872.  And  be  with  children,  even  in  your  class, 
a  good  deal  older,  up  to  11,  12,  and  13  years  of  agei^ — 
Yes,  in  some  cases. 

2873.  Would  not  that  be  to  their  disadvantage  P — I  do 
not  think  so,  because  if  they  are  older  they  only 
compare  with  normal  children  of  four  and  three  some- 
times. 

2874.  I  do  not  quite  see  what  special  advantage  you 
think  a  child  would  get  by  being  removed  from  the 
ordinary  infant  school  to  your  lowest  division  ? — We 
think  they  get  into  little  habits  and  ways  that  we  might 
prevent  if  we  had  them  earlier,  instead  of  being  amongst . 
BO  many  where  they  cannot  be  looked  after  so  well,  and 
in  the  playgrounds  also. 

2875.  That  would  only  apply,  I  take  it,  to  large 
special  classes ;  it  would  not  apply  to  a  special  class  of 
15  or  20  children  of  all  ages  with  only  one  teacher  ? — 
No,  we  are  thinking  more  of  our  own  centre.  You  see 
we  have  three  classes,  which  makes  the  difference. 

2876.  Do  you  think  that  all  your  girls,  up  to  a 
certain  age,  would  be  better  for  having  laundry  or 
cookery  work  p — Not  all  of  them ;  there  are  always 
some  who  cannot  take  it;  but  the  majority  of  them 
would  be  able  to  take  it. 

2877.  How  would  you  decide  which  are  fit  for 
laundry  and  cookery ;  would  you  go  by  age  ?— No,  not 
by  age  at  all.  We  watch  them  in  school  and  see  that 
some  children  seem  able  to  help  in  little  ways ;  then 
we  send  for  the.  parents  and  ask  them  if  they  think 
that  the  child  would  benefit  by  it.  We  have  a  case  of 
a  child  now  in  the  lowest  division  whose  parents  want 
her  to  go  in  for  laundry  work  ;  she  is  almost  imbecile, 
but  not  quite,  she  has  been  getting  so  much  better 
lately  that  we  think  of  letting  her  go  into  the  laundry. 

2878.  Do  you  make  any  limit  of  age  for  going  into 
laundry  work  P — No. 

2879.  Would  you  let  them  go  in  quite  youag  ? — Not 
at  six  yeaa's  old  ;  not  till  they  are  old  enough  to  handle 
the  irons  and  the  different  things  that  they  have  to  use  ; 
from  nine  years  of  age,  I  should  think. 

2880.  You  would  not  prefer  to  have  nothing  but 
single  desks,  I  take  it — no  dual  desks  ? — SjDeaking  for 
myself,  I  think  I  should.    {Miss  OaAtle.)  I  should. 

2881.  {To  Miss  Wlienman.)  I  find  some  mistresses 
say  that  a  few  dual  desks  are  useful ;  they  like  to  put 
two  children  together — one  to  help  the  other ;  would 
you  say  the  same  ? — Yes,  in  some  centres,  where  there 
is  one  class  for  all  the  childreji,  it  would  be  useful ;  but 
you  see  we  have  three  divisions,  and  we  do  not  want 
one  child  to  be  with  another  to  show  her ;  we  teach 
every  child  ourselves. 

2882.  Do  you  not  think  that  generally  it  would  be 
better  to  have  some  dual  and  some  single  desks  P — I 
cannot  say  how  it  would  be  generally.  In  my  own 
case  I  would  prefer  to  have  them  single. 

2883.  Would  you  like  to  employ  a  pupil  teacher  in 
such  a  class  as  yours.  First  of  all  do  you  think  it 
would  help  the  instruction — help  the  teaching? — It 
would  depend  very  much  upon  the  pupil  teacher.  If 
you  wei-e  to  get  the  proper  kind  of  pupil  teacher,  I 
daresay  she  would  be  very  useful. 

2884.  If  you  could  find  a  pupil  teacher  suitable  to 
help  in  the  work,  you  think  it  would  bo  a  good  plan  ? — 
Under  the  mistress  ;  not  to  leave  her  with  a  little  class 
of  her  own  ;  but  we  should  not  give  her  vorj  defective 
cases,  or  cases  of  epileptic  children  ;  she  might  do  well 
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and  Miss  2885.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  right  for  a  pupil 
B.  Whennian.    teacher  to  be  employed  in  these  classes ;  do  you  think 

  it  would  be  for  her  advantage  or  disadvantage  ? — I  do 

25  Feb.  1897.    not  think  it  would  be  to  her  advantage ;  I  think  the 

"  =— -      children  are  too  old  perhaps — the  boys  especially — to 

have  a  young  pupil  teacher  over  them , 

2886.  Would  she  not  get  a  knowledge  and  experience 
in  the  peculiarities  of  the  children,  which  might  be 
useful  to  her  afterwards? — ^Yes,  I  daresay  she  would 
if  she  intended  to  take  up  that  particular  kind  of  work 
afterwards.  It  is  a  subject  that  I  have  never  thought 
about  at  all. 

2887.  {Miss  Totvnsend.)  Can  you  tell  me  what  pro- 
portion of  the  79  children  are  boys — are  there  more 
boys  than  girls  ? — No,  more  girls  than  boys  ;  I  think 
there  are  26  boys  out  of  the  79. 

2888.  Only  26  out  of  the  79  ?— Yes,  we  have  many 
more  girls. 

2889.  Do  you  find  it  grows  more  difficult  to  teach 
the  mixed  classes  as  the  children  grow  older? — We 
keep  the  boys  apart  from  the  girls ;  the  boys  on  one 
side  of  the  room  and  the  girls  on  the  other,  and  they 
have  a,  separate  playground ;  so  that  they  do  not  have 
much  to  do  with  each  other. 

2890.  You  find  that  necessary,  or  at  all  events 
better  ? — Yes. 

2891.  Supposing  that  the  age  for  remaining  at 
school  were  raised  from  14  to  16,  should  you  absolutely 
separate  them  then  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  should  like  to 
separate  the  elder  ones  then. 

2892.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  at  the  beginning 
object  to  sending  their  children  to  the  class  ? — Some  of 
them  do. 

2893.  Do  you  find  that  it  makes  a  diS"erence  when 
the  parent  has  been  approached  beforehand  from  the 
special  class,  that  is  to  say,  when  it  is  more  that  the 
children  are  asked  to  come  to  the  special  class  than 
that  they  are  turned  out  of  the  ordinary  school? — 
Yes,  we  find  that  when  the  parents  have  been  inter- 
viewed by  the  teachers  in  our  school  they  are  more 
willing  to  send  their  children ;  they  seem  to  under- 
stand better  what  the  classes  are  for. 

2894.  But  they  would  resent  a  teacher  sending  the 
children  to  the  special  class  without  consulting  them  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  think  that  is  done  as  a  rule ;  but 
they  would  resent  it,  and  also  they  have  an  idea  that 
the  classes  are  for  silly  children  ;  but  if  the  object  of 
the  classes  is  explained  to  them  they  are  often  very 
grateful. 

2895.  It  requires  a  little  explanation  beforehand,  and 
then  the  parents  very  rarely  object  ? — Yery  few  of 
them  do. 

2896.  Even  careless  or  indifferent  parents  ? — Yes. 

2897.  Have  you  children  who  have  come  from  the 
senior  school  because  they  were  found  too  troublesome 
there  P—lSTo,  the  only  case  we  had  that  was  too  trouble- 
some was  a  boy  from  the  infant  school. 

2898.  You  have  had  no  children  from  the  upper 
school  who  have  been  thought  too  troublesome  there  ? 
—No. 

2899.  Your  objection  to  the  infant  school  classes  is 
mainly  on  account  of  their  size,  I  gather  ? — Yes. 

2900.  The  sort  of  instruction  is  the  same,  or  nearly 
BO,  as  you  give  yourselves  ? — Yes,  except  that  I  do  not 
think  they  have  so  much  Kindergarten  work. 

2901.  But  your  objection  is  mainly  that  the  classes 
are  too  large  to  give  them  proper  attention  ? — Yes, 
that  is  the  main  objection. 

2902.  Do  you  separate  the  delicate  children  who 
are  intelligent  from  the  feeble-minded  children,  or 
do  you  put  them  together  ? — ^They  are  put  together 
until  they  begin  to  get  on  with  their  work  ;  then  they 
pass  on  to  the  upper  class.  The  teacher  of  the  upper 
class  has  really  more  delicate  children  than  feeble- 
minded. 

2903.  (To  Mrs.  Anderson.)  How  long  have  you  had 
the  child  that  would  not  speak  ? — She  has  been  with  me 
18  months  ;  she  just  begins  to  speak  a  little,  but  very 
imperfectly  ;  we  can  hardly  understand  what  she  says. 


2904.  You  are  hopeful  that  she  will ;  you  think  you 
have  got  over  the  worst  ?— I  am  afraid  she  will  never, 
do  very  much. 

2905.  {To  Miss  Whenman.)  Do^s  anyone  play  with 
the  children  in  the  playground  ?-^Yes,  one  teacher  goes 
into  the  boys'  playground,  and  the  other  two  stay  with 
the  girls. 

2906.  And  they  teach  them  to  play  ?— Yes,  and  they 
pi-event  quarrelling,  and  organise  games. 

2907.  How  much  open  air  do  they  get? — Half-an- 
hour  a  day. 

2908.  And  they  are  five  hours  in  school?  —  Yes. 
There  is  one  little  thing  I  should  like  to  correct ;  it  is 
not  five  hours  in  the  schoolroom,  because  the  half-hour 
is  taken  out  of  the  school  hours,  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
in  the  morning  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the 
afternoon. 

2909.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Have  you  found  any  children, 
imitating  a  child  who  makes  wry  faces  in  any  way  ? 
— We  had  a  complaint  from  one  parent  of  that  — • 
only  one.  This  child  was  transferred  into  the  next 
class,  and  we  have  found  all  complaints  have  ceased  ; 
the  boy  whom  he  used  to  imitate  has  now  left ;  he  is 
over  age  now. 

2910.  That  was  the  only  occasion  ? — Yes. 

2911.  Could  you  tell  us  what  is  the  occupation  of  any 
of  the  children  who  have  left  the  class  ? — One  girl  is 
earning  4s.  a  week  tying  down  scent-bottles;  she 
bottles  the  scent  and  ties  the  stoppers  down. 

2912.  You  think  the  finger-training  she  got  has 
enabled  her  to  get  her  living  in  that  way  P — Yes  ;  she 
will  soon  be  raised  to  6s.,  so  she  must  be  doing  well. 

2913.  {To  Mrs.  Anderson^)  As  to  the  numbers  in  a 
oiass,  can  you  tell  me  how  many  you  think  one  teacher 
can  teach  in  the  lowest  class  ? — Twelve. 

2914.  {To Miss  Whenman.)  And  in  the  second  class  P 
—From  16  to  18. 

2915.  {To  Miss  Cattle.)  And  in  the  upper  class  ?— 
Twenty,  thoroughly  well. 

2916.  That  would  be  the  size  you  would  like  to  have 
the  class  ? — Yes. 

2917.  {To  Miss  Whenman.)  Which  subject  do  you  find 
the  most  difiicult  to  teach  ? — We  find  reading  the  most 
difficult. 

2918.  You  are  all  agreed  that  you  find  reading  the 
most  difficult  ? — Yes. 

2919.  You  have  not  told  us  anything  about  the  drill  ; 
do  your  children  have  drill  ? — Yes,  they  have  drill 
collectively  in  the  hall,  but  the  worst  cases  are  taken 
by  themselves  in  the  class-room,  those  that  need  the 
most  attention. 

2920.  {Mr.  Newton.)  How  many  class-rooms  have 
you  P — We  have  five  class  rooms. 

2921.  Is  each  class-room  to  accommodate  30  children  p 
—Yes. 

2922.  Would  it  be  possible  in  such  a  neighboni-hood 
as  yours  to  got  together  enough  children  to  fill  all  five 
rooms  ? — I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer  that.  We 
have  three  rooms  occupied  and  are  expecting  to  occupy 
a  fourth  soon  ;  I  do  not  know  about  the  fifth  one. 

2923.  Are  the  children  still  coming  into  school 
rapidly  so  to  speak,  is  the  school  growing  ? — Yes. 

2924.  Then,  in  a  thickly -populated  neighboui'hood 
like  yours,  when  you  were  building  a  centre,  how 
many  rooms  would  you  build  ? — I  think  five. 

2925.  You  would  build  with  five  ? — Yes. 

2926.  That  would  be  erring  on  the  safe  side,  I  sup- 
pose ? — Yes. 

2927.  I  think  you  told  the  Chairman  that  you  would 
like  to  have  20  square  feet  of  floor  space  for  each  child, 
did  you  not ;  you  said  double  the  usual  allowance  ? — 
Yes. 

2928.  Would  you  rather  have  10  square  feet  of  that 
in  the  class-room  and  the  other  10  square  feet  in  the 
hall  or  corridor,  or  would  you  rather  have  the  20  feet 
all  in  the  class-room? — I  do  not  think  we  could  do 
without  our  hall. 

2929.  Then,  do  you  want  10  square  feet  in  the  hall 
and  20  square  feet  in  the  class-room  ? — We  should  like 
it. 

2930.  You  would  like  them  to  have  30  square  feet 
altogether  P — Yes. 
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2931.  Bat  supposing  you  could  not  get  that,  sup- 
posing they  would  only  give  you  20  square  feet,  now 
would  you  rather  have  the  20  square  feet  ? — Half  in  the 
class-room  and  half  in  the  hall. 

2932.  You  think  the  hall  is  essential  or  very  desir- 
able ? — I  think  it  is  essential. 

2933.  Do  you  take  drill  in  the  hall  or  in  a  class- 
room ? — We  take  the  drill  in  the  hall  collectively,  but 
the  bad  cases  are  taken  in  a  olass-room  by  themselves ; 
there  are  only  a  fevv^  of  them. 

2934.  {To  Miss  Cattle.)  How  many  of  the  children 
are  reading  Hans  Andersen's  fairy  tales  P — Five.  ' 

2935.  Are  they  among  the  delicate  children  or  the 
dull  children?— Two  of  them  are  epileptics  and  the  rest 
are  very  delicate. 

2936.  But  none  of  the  defective  children,  properly  so 
called,  have  got  up  to  that  standard  in  reading,  have 
they  ? — No. 

2937.  How  many  of  the  children  are  doing  these  long 
sums,  such  as  in  the  old  days  were  given  to  Standard  II. 
in  examination  ? — You  mean  the  long  multiplication  ? 

2938.  YesP— I  have  four  children  doing  multipli- 
cation. 

2939.  Would  those  be  the  defective  children  ? — They 
are  just  below  the  normal. 

2940.  But  I  suppose  you  would  not  give  a  distinctly 
defective  child  such  a  sum  to  do  as  I  liave  here  copied 
from  your  blackboard,  would  you  p — No,  not  the 
distinctly  defective. 

2.941.  You  would  keep  them  for  the  delicate  children  ? 
— Yes. 

2342.  {To  Mi<ss  Wlienman.)  There  is  only  one  more 
question  I  have  to  ask  you.  You  said  that  most  of  the 
children  lived  close  at  hand ;  could  you  say  at  what 
distance  P — In  the  streets  just  immediately  surrounding 
the  school. 

2943.  May  we  say  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile?— 
Some  of  them  are  just  in  the  same  street  that  the 
entrance  to  the  school  is  in ;  most  of  them  would  be 
within  a  quarter  of  a  mile. 

2944.  I  suppose  you  cannot  give  any  rule  as  to  the 
distance  that  those  children  could  come  to  school  ? — 
No,  not  any  rule.  Those  that  come  the  furthest  dis- 
tance come  tons  as  tha  nearest  centre;  there  is  no 
other  centre  nearer. 

2945.  And  you  have  some  big  boys  and  girls 
who  might  go  a  considerable  distance,  if  it  was 
necessary  ? — Yes. 

2946.  I  noticed  five  or  six  big  ones  in  the  school, 
would  it  be  safe  to  send  them  a  mile,  or  a  mile  and  a 
half,  to  school  ? — Most  of  them,  buc  not  in  Mrs.  Ander- 
son's class ;  they  have  to  be  taken  charge  of,  somebody 
brings  them. 

2947.  (-Dr.  Shuttleivorth.)  I  would  ask  you,  please,  about 
those  that  you  said  were  not  likely  to  earn  their  own 
living.  Are  they  the  better  for  the  training  they  have 
received  in  your  classes,  that  is  to  say,  are  they  more 
self-helpful  and  less  helpless,  and  are  they  able  to 
assist  in  minor  offices  at  home,  any  of  them  p — Yes,  all 
of  them,  with  the  exception  of  one,  and  she  really 
cannot  help  in  any  way.    She  cannot  use  her  hands. 

2948.  So  that  the  training  has   not  been  thrown 
away  P— No,  certainly  not ;  it  has  been  most  beneficial. 

2949.  To  that  extent  ?— Yes. 

2950.  With  regard  to  the  violent  child  that  you 
mentioned,  what  course  do  you  adopt  to  get  rid  of 
such  a  Case  ;  what  is  the  course  of  proceeding  P — Wo 
report  to  the  superintendent,  and  leave  the  matter  in 
her  hands. 

2951.  You  report  to  the  superintendent  and  leave  it 
to  her  to  make  a  further  report  P — Yes. 

2952.  Your  objection  to  the  infant  schools  was  not 
only,  I  think,  on  account  of  the  number  in  the  classes 
in  which  they  are  taught,  but  also  that  you  think  that 
if  you  got  the  children  at  an  earlier  age  you  could 
prevent  bad  habits  from  being  acquired,  or,  at  any  rate, 
would  combat  the  bad  habits  at  an  earlier  date  ? — Yes, 
we  think  so  ;  but  I  think  that  is  due  to  the  large  class  in 
the  usual  way,  because  the  teacher,  of  course,  has  not 
the  opportunity  of  observing  the  child  so  much.  The 
child  is  lost  amongst  such  a  mmber. 

2953.  May  I  ask  what  sort  of  school  you  were  in 
before  you  took  up  this  special  class  work  P — I  was  in 
a  board  school  in  the  infant  department. 


29^4.  So  that  you  have  a  practical  acquaintance  with 
the  interior  work  of  the  infant  school  ? — Yes,  a  thorough 
acquaintance. 

2955.  Had  you  in  your  infant  school  any  exceptional 
cases,  cases  that  you  think  ought  to  have  been  in  a 
special  class? — Yes,  we  had  several;  in  fact,  it  was 
those  cases  that  made  me  iirst  think  of  going  to  the 
work,  because  I  found  they  y/ere  nearly  all  put  into  my 
class,  and  I  got  interested  in  them,  and  when  the  work 
was  started  I  left  the  school  to  go  into  it. 

2956.  Was  your  class  the  lowest  in  the  infant  school  ? 
— No,  it  was  not  the  lowest  one. 

2957.  Then  how  was  it  that  you  came  to  have  these 
defective  children  ? — I  think  I  was  supposed  to  have  a 
little  more  patience  with  them.  I  think  that  was  the 
real  reason  they  were  put  there. 

2958.  Then  there  was  one  other  matter  which  in- 
terested  me.  You  said  that  reading  is  the  most  diflBcult 
subject  to  teach  these  children  ? — We  have  found  it  so. 

2959.  May  I  ask  what  methods  you  use  in  teaching 
reading  P — We  combine  the  phonic  with  the  look-and- 
say. 

2960.  That  is  to  say,  you  do  not  begin  teaching  the 
letters  first  of  all  P — No,  they  usually  learn  the  words 
first  and  the  letters  afterwards.  {Mrs.  Anderson.)  Wo 
take  the  letters  as  well  as  the  words,  only  we  make 
them  as  interesting  as  possible ;  we  take  cardboard 
forms,  and  then  boxes  of  letters,  and  then  we  take 
pictures. 

2961.  You  have  pictures  with  the  names  under  .P — 
Yes,  the  object  and  the  name. 

2962.  They  get  to  know  the  names  and  then  the 
letters  of  which  the  word  is  composed? — Yes. 

2963.  {To  Miss  Whenmayi.)  Have  you  much  difficulty 
with  arithmetic  P  What  rather  surprised  me  was  that 
you  said  that  reading  was  the  most  difficult  subject. 
Js  reading  more  difficult  than  teaching  arithmetic  in 
your  experience  ? — We  find  it  so,  but  I  think  the  teacher 
in  the  upper  class  differs  in  that  experience.  {Miss 
Cattle.)  No,  I  find  the  reading  the  most  difficuiL. 
{Mrs.  Anderson.)  The  counting  is  almost  as  difficult  in 
my  class  as  the  reading. 

2964.  I  do  not  mean  the  counting  by  rote,  but  actual 
calculation,  and  the  meaning  of  numbers  ? — Yes,  the 
recognising. 

2965.  Do  they  have  anything  in  the  way  of  a  shop 
lesson  which  demonstrates  the  meaning  of  figures  ? — 
Yes,  they  had  that  occasionally,  and  they  consider  that 
lesson  a  good  treat.  {Miss  Whenman.)  We  give  them 
money  lessons,  too. 

2966.  Do  they  have  money  lessons  with  the  real 
coins,  or  counterfeit? — We  have  real  coins.  We  make 
a  special  collection  of  coins,  and  they  enjoy  those 
lessons  very  much. 

2967.  Then  I  think  I  understood  that  4J  hours  in 
school  and  half  an  hour  in  the  playground  makes  up 
the  school  day  ? — Yes. 

2968.  What  interval  is  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
day  ? — From  12  till  2  ;  two  hours. 

2969.  Do  any  of  the  children  remain  on  the  school 
premises  during  that  time  ? — Yes,  a  few. 

2970.  Do  they  bring  tleir  food  with  them  ? — .Yes. 

2971.  Do  you  find  there  is  a  falling  off  in  the 
afternoon  attendance  of  those  that  go  home  ? — No,  not 
as  a  rule. 

2972.  And  with  regard  to  the  4^  hours  in  school, 
I  suppose  that  time  is  not  all  spent  at  the  desks  ;  they 
are  moving  ? — Yes. 

2973.  What  proportion  of  the  time  have  they  for 
physical  exercise,  indoors  I  mean,  apart  from  the 
playground  P — They  have  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  drill 
in  the  morning,  and  then  we  have  little  drills  in 
between  the  lessons  which  we  do  not  really  count  in  the 
time  table.    That  is  just  a  change  of  lessons. 

2974.  May  I  ask  by  whom  is  the  time  table  drawn 
up  P— By  the  superintendent. 

2975.  Then  I  suppose  if  you  represent  to  her  that 
any  deviations  in  the  time  table  are  desirable,  it  is  for 
her  to  make  them  if  she  thinks  fit  ? — Yes. 

2976.  Do  the  parents  object  to  their  children  leaving 
your  school  when  the  time  comes  P — Most  of  them  do. 

2977.  What  is  the  highest  age  to  which  you  are 
allowed  to  keep  them  now  P — ^I  do  not  know  the  limit 
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2978.  "What,  practically,  is  the  highest  age  that  you 
have  in  the  school  just  now  P — We  have  two  of  15 ; 
those  are  the  two  oldest  that  we  have. 

2979.  And  they  are  not  objected  to  ? — No. 

2980.  Then  there  was  a  question  put  to  you  about 
26  Feb.  1897.    pupil-teachers     I  really  do  not  know  exactly  what  is 

 theuBual  age  of  pupil-teachers  when  they  begin  their 

work.    What  is  the  usual  age  ? — Fifteen,  I  believe. 

2981.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  a  girl  of  15 
should  go  to  this  special  work  before  having  had 
experience  in  an  ordinary  school  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
so. 

2982.  It  is  better,  you  think,  that  she  should  have 
some  general  knowledge  of  school  work  before  she 
specialises  ? — Yes . 

2983.  There  is  just  one  question  I  want  to  ask  you 
about  the  signs  that  were  mentioned  as  Dr.  Warner's 
criteiia.  Have  you  ever  seen  an  examination  of  school 
children  by  Dr.  Vi^'arner  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

2984.  Yon  have  read  up  the  subject  ? — Yes,  I  have. 

2985.  Have  you  applied  the  tests  that  he  uses  ? — 
Perhaps  not  the  tests  he  uses  so  much  as  what  we  read 
in  your  book,  your  tests  of  educable  and  non-educable 
children. 

2986.  You  mean  what  I  mention  as  to  Dr.  Warner's 
tests  ? — Yes. 

2987.  In  your  answer  to  the  question,  do  you  mean 
that  you  do  not  take  these  signs  as  necessary  criteria  of 
a  defective  mind  so  much  as  you  see  that  they  occur 
in  certain  cases  ? — Yes,  they  do  occur  in  certain  cases, 
not  always. 

2988.  Have  you  seen  them  occur  in  children  who 
•=fere  not  proper  subjects  for  special  classes;  twitchings 
and  movements  ? — No. 

2989.  Perhaps  your  attention  was  not  called  to  it  ? — 
Most  of  the  children  that  we  have  admitted  with  those 
twitchings  we  find  suitable  for  the  class. 

2990.  (Chairman.)  You  say  that  the  children  stay  till 
15  years  of  age,  some  of  them  ? — We  have  two  of 
15  years  of  age. 

2991.  But  those  are  children  who  are  incapable  of 
earning  anything,  are  they  not?--One  boy,  I  think, 
will  partially  earn  his  own  living  when  he  leaves,  but 
the  parents,  unfortunately,  had  not  heard  of  the  classes 
until  lately. 

2992.  But  directly  they  are  capable  of  earning  any- 
thing, do  not  the  parents  wish  to  have  them  away  from 
the  class  ? — No,  these  parents  do  not ;  they  would  like 
them  to  stay  as  long  as  possible. 

2993.  But  you  seem  to  lose  them,  generally,  at  the 
ordinary  age  of  13;  is  that  because  they  are  able  to 
earn  something,  and  so  can  benefit  the  parents  P — I  have 
not  had  many  leave  since  I  have  been  there,  and  those 
that  have  left  mostly  left  under  the  age  of  13. 

2994.  Can  you  give  the  causes  of  their  leaving  P — 
Some  went  to  the  ordinary  schools. 

2995.  But  those  that  left  altogether  ? — Four  went 
to  work. 


2996.  At  what  age  ?— Fourteen. 

2997.  Then,  of  course,  the  age  of  compulsion  ceases  ? 
—Yes. 

2998.  As  a  rule,  the  parents  do  not  wish  them  to 
stay  at  school  after  14  years  of  age  ? — No,  they  do  not. 

2999.  Mr.  Newton  asked  you  about  a  central  hall 
and  a  class-room,  rather  as  contrasting  them ;  but,  (Jf 
course,  the  uses  of  the  two  are  quite  difi'erent? — Yes. 

3000.  You  cannot  use  the  central  hall  for  purposes 
for  which  you  would  use  the  small  space  in  a  class- 
room .P — No. 

3001.  The  central  hall  is  for  collective  drill — Yes, 
and  singing. 

3002.  But  you  want  extra  space  for  these  children  in 
their  own  class-rooms  ? — Yes,  so  that  they  can  stand  for 
certain  lessons. 

3003.  And  come  out  for  special  lessons  F — Yes. 

3004.  Have  any  of  the  children  met  with  accidents 
while  going  backwards  and  forwards  in  the  streets  ? — 
Not  to  our  knowledge. 

3005.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated  by  the  other 
children  in  the  streets  P — We  have  never  heard  any 
complaints. 

3006.  You  think  they  are  generally  kind  to  them  ? — 
I  think  so,  if  they  notice  them  at  all. 

3007.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  do  not  mix  with  them  ? — 
No. 

3008.  Are  some  of  them  obliged  to  come  with  guides, 
their  brothers  or  sisters  P — Yes. 

3009.  Nearly  all  of  them,  would  you  say  ? — No,  not 
all. 

3010.  A  large  number  of  them  ? — Yes. 

3011.  (Miss  Tovjnsend.)  Have  you  a  piano  at  your 
centre  ? — Yes,  we  find  it  very  useful ;  we  could  not  do 
without  it. 

3012.  And  you  cannot  imagine  a  class  of  your  size 
properly  worked  without  it  ? — No  ;  it  is  very  attractive, 
we  find,  to  the  children. 

3018.  In  giving  them  their  drill  and  singing  ? — Yes 
and  some  of  them  have  little  dances  in  between. 

3014.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Will  you  explain  a  little  more 
fully  why  you  want  power  to  alter  the  time  table  ? — 
Really  from  certain  atmospheric  conditions.  Some- 
times, if  there  is  a  thunderstorm  coming  on,  we  have 
found  it  impossible  to  take  the  ordinary  lessons,  if  they 
happen  to  be  reading  or  anything  of  that  sort ;  whereas 
if  we  took  a  singing  lesson,  or  read  a  fairy  story,  or 
something  more  interesting,  or  took  manual  work, 
we  could  do  more  good. 

3015.  (Ghairman.)  But  in  ordinary  schools,  on  hot 
summer  afternoons,  they  depart  largely  from  the  time 
table? — We  have  done  it  very  occasionally,  but  not 
often, 

3016.  I  have  known  cases  where  the  girls  have  sewn 
the  whole  afternoon  because  the  atmosphere  was  so 
oppressive  that  it  was  not  worth  while  trying  to  do 
intellectual  work  ? — That  we  did  not  know. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Mr. 

W.  Howard 
and 

Mr.  W.  Mead. 


Mr,  YI.  HowABD  and  Mr.  William  Mead  called  in  and  examined. 


3017.  (Ghairman,  to  Mr.  Howard.)  You  are  Superin- 
tendent of  Visitors  for  the  Marylebone  Division  under 
the  London  School  Boai'd  ? — Yes. 

3018.  How  many  years  have  you  held  that  post  ? — 
Nearly  26  years. 

3019.  The  chief  part  of  your  work  is  to  see  that  the 
children  come  regularly  to  school  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

3020.  You  have  all  classes  of  children,  ordinary 
children,  and  deaf,  blind,  and  mentally  defective  ? — 
Yes, 

3021.  And  they  are  all  recorded  under  these  heads  in 
your  books? — Yes,  they  are  all  tabulated. 

3022.  How  often  are  the  children  scheduled  ? — Once 
a  year  under  certain  headings. 

3023.  That  is  to  say,  any  peculiarities  are  noticed 
attaching  to  the  child? — Yes,  any  marked  ones, 

3C24.  How  many  such  marked  categories  do  you 
make  of  the  children  P — I  should  think  we  have  a  dozen 
headings. 


3025.  Could  you  give  us  them  ? — Subject  to  correction 
(I  am  speaking  now  from  memory) ,  blind,  crippled,  deaf 
and  dumb,  mentally  defective,  sick,  absent  in  the 
country. 

3026.  The  rest  are  occasional  causes  of  absence  ? — 
Yes,  under  surveillance. 

3027.  You  say  you  have  mentally  defective  ? — Yes, 

3028.  Are  all  your  visitors  qualified  to  judge  of  that  ? 
— We  have  nothing  to  do  with  that.  In  the  case  of  a 
mentally  defective  child,  the  superintendent  and  the 
stafi"  will  take  the  necessary  steps  to  enforce  its 
attendance  at  the  ordinary  school. 

3029.  Can  you  decide  whether  he  is  mentally  defective 
or  not  ? — We  do  not  decide  that. 

3030.  But  you  seem  to  form  some  opinion  of  them  by 
scheduling  them  P — No  doubt  there  is  some  idea. 

3031.  How  is  it  tested  whether  a  child  is  mentally 
feeble  before  they  enter  him  in  that  way  in  their 
schedule  ? — The  school  roll,  of  course,  contains  an  entry 
as  to  the  state  of  the  child. 
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3032.  But  there  are  a  great  number  who  have  uevei' 
been  to  school  at  all ;  how  do  your  visitors  classify 
them  ? — We  have  had  to  be  satisfied  that  there  was  a 
reason  for  it,  such  as  total  inability  to  attend  from  bad 
health. 

3033.  But,  besides  health,  do  you  judge  of  mental 
disabilities  also  to  attend  school  ?— Up  to  a  certain 
point. 

3034.  And  excuse  them  ?— To  a  certain  extent. 

3035.  Without  medical  authority  for  doing  so  P— No, 
we  should  have  some  authority. 

3036.  The  doctor  of  the  family?— Tes,  or  the  Medical 
Officer  of  Health,  or  somebody  who  knows  the  child  in 
the  parish; 

3037.  Are  those  certificates  generally  reliable  ?— Yes 
I  think  so. 

3038.  You  think  you  can  fairly  take  such  a  certificate  ? 
— Yes.  Then  if  there  is  any  doubt  upon  it,  it  is 
referred  to  the  medical  officer  of  the  Board. 

3039.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  give  us  as  to  the 
number  of  defective  children  in  Marylebone  ? — In  the 
last  return  made  up  to  Lady  Day  1896,  I  find  there 
were  36  attending  board  schools,  2  attending  voluntary 
schools,  making  a  total  of  38,  and  22  not  attending 
school  at  all  for  some  satisfactory  reason. 

3040.  In  all,  there  were  60  children  out  of  a  population 
of  how  many  ? — 123,296. 

3041.  That  is  a  school  population  of  about  16,000  ? — 
Yes,  at  least.  I  am  corrected  by  Mr.  Mead.  I  find  by 
the  latest  information — which,  of  course,  Mr.  Mead 
]qiow8 — there  are  53  now  attending  at  Capland  Street, 
one  of  the  centres,  that  is  since  Lady  Day.  The  returns 
are,  of  course,  made  up  to  a  fixed  date. 

3042.  Would  you  be  able  to  state  what  percentage  to 
the  population  these  mentally  defective  children  bear  ? 
— Not  off-hand. 

3043.  But  so  far  as  it  is  ascertained  ? — Yes. 

3044.  Itwould  only  be  a  rough  test,  because  it  is 
only  your  visitors'  opinion  ? — To  some  extent  that  is  so. 

3045.  Are  they  capable  also  of  judging  of  deaf,  blind 
and  delicate  children  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so,  from  long 
experience. 

3046.  That  is  to  say,  whether  a  child  was  fit  for  a 
deaf  school  while  unable  to  profit  by  an  ordinary 
school  ? — I  think  so.  They  would  have  very  good  rough 
knowledge,  anyhow. 

3047.  A  certain  number  of  children  do  not  go  to 
school  at  all  ? — That  is  so. 

3048.  Would  you  call  those  imbecile  P — Yes,  I  should 
think  verging  on  it ;  unteachable,  anyhow. 

3049.  Are  the  parents  willing  to  part  with  them  to 
go  to  an  institution  p — A  good  many  would  only  be  too 
glad  to  do  so. 

3050.  There  is,  of  course,  power  for  every  board  of 
guardians  to  send  them  to  an  institution  ? — Yes. 

3051.  Do  you  know  why  they  do  not  avail  themselves 
of  that, power? — I  cannot  say. 

3052.  Your  duty  ceases  when  the  doctor  declares 
that  it  is  no  use  trying  to  drive  them  into  school  ? — 
Yes,  our  compulsion  is  bounded  by  the  police  court, 
and  the  magistrate  would  not  inflict  any  penalty  on 
such  evidence  as  that. 

3053.  Are  these  defective  children  less  regular  in 
their  attendance  than  others  ? — I  think  Mr.  Mead  can 
answer  that  better  than  I  can.  (Mr.  Mead.)  No,  I  find 
them  about  the  same  as  the  others.  Out  of  seven  I 
have  only  two  really  irregular  ones  ;  the  others  attend 
most  regularly,    I  have  seven  in  my  district. 

3054.  Who  go  to  Capland  Street  ?— Yes. 

3055.  Do  you  find  that  the  parents  are  at  all  un- 
willing that  they  should  go  to  Capland  Street  p — No  ; 
in  fact,  I  may  state  that  one  lad,  since  he  was  trans- 
ferred from  Stephen  Street  Board  School,  has  attended 
better  than  he  ever  used  to  do  at  Stephen  Street;  for 
what  reason  I  do  not  know,  whether  it  is  any  influence 
at  the  school  of  the  teacher,  or  what  not. 

3056.  But  the  parents  are  generally  willing  that 
they  should  go  ? — Yes. 

3057.  In  some  districts  they  call  them  the  silly 
schools,  and  are  unwilling  that  the  children  should 
go ;  but  you  have  not  found  that  to  be  the  case  P — No, 
they  never  raise  any  objection. 


3058.  Do  you  first  exijiain  the  advantages  of  their  Mr^ 
going  there,  or  do  you  simply  name  the  school  to  them     W.  Howard 
when  you  advise    the   parents  ? — That   never   comes  and 
under  my  heading.    I  find  them  transferred  from  the  Mr.  W.  Mead. 

ordinary  school  to  the  mentally  deficient  school ;  they   

are  simply  marked  off  the  register  of   the  oi-dinary    26  Feb.  1897. 

board  school,  and  I  cei'tify  them  as  attending  thw  other  '  

school. 

{Mr.  Howard.)  We  really  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
selection  or  the  transfer  ;  we  are  not  consulted  in  any 
way, 

{Mr.  Mead.)  That,  I  believe,  rests  with  the  board's 
doctor  so  far  at  present. 

3059.  {To  Mr.  Howard.)  You  never  take  proceedings 
about  mentally  defective  children  p — Never. 

3060.  In  fact,  the  magistrate  would  not  listen  to  you 
if  you  did  ? — I  should  say  probably  not. 

3061.  But  you  must  have  some  children  that  have 
attended  badly  ? — If  so  the  magistrate  would  proi:)ably 
adjourn  the  case  from  time  to  time,  and  it  would  be 
most  difficult  to  get  a  conviction,  if  not  impos.sible. 
Mr.  Mead  reminds  me  that  two  children  had  to  come 
up  to  the  Sub-divisional  Committee,  that  is  the 
Attendance  Visitation  Committee. 

3062.  You  mean  the  B.  Committee  P — Yes. 

3063.  What  have  the  B.  Committee  said  P — I  thini< 
Mr.  Mead  can  tell  you.  {Mr.  Mead.)  The  one  I  had  up 
last  has  improved  since,  but  that  child  I  had  previously 
summoned  when  he  ■was  attending  an  ordinary  board 
school.  Then  he  was  transferred  to  this  mentally 
deficient  school  in  the  latter  part  of  1895,  or  early  in 
1896. 

3064.  {To  Mr.  Howard.)  When  they  are  mentally  * 
defective,  do  you  allow  them  to  go  to  the  infant  school 

or  to  the  special  class  according  to  the  wish  of  the 
parents  ? — We  are  satisfied  if  they  go  to  a  school ;  as 
soon  as  they  get  into  the  doors  of  a  school  our  woi'k 
ceases  ;  we  have  nothing  further  to  do  with  them. 

3065.  Do  you  give  information  to  anybody  that  there 
are  so  many  defective  children  in  the  district  ? — We 
return  it  to  the  board. 

3066.  And  the  board  acts  through  Mr.  Ohard  ?— No 
doubt. 

3067.  And  Mr.  Chard  acts  with  the  superintendent 
of  special  classes  P — No  doubt. 

3068.  I  think  we  have  the  machinery  quite  clear  ? — I 
think  feo, 

3069.  {Mr.  PooJey.)  You  schedule  the  children  once  a 
3'ear,  I  think  you  said  ? — Yes. 

3070.  What  is  the  process  of  scheduling ;  do  you 
mean  to  say  that  once  a  year  you  visit  all  the  houses  in 
the  district  P — Yes. 

3071.  You  visit  all  the  schools  and  all  the  houses,  is 
that  so  P — Yes. 

3072.  And  you  put  on  your  schedules  children  who 
were  not  on  before  P — Yes. 

3073.  Then  when  you  go  to  a  house,  do  you  make 
any  inquiry  as  to  whether  any  of  the  children 
are  defective  or  feeble  minded  P  —  It  is  generally 
volunteered. 

3074.  But  would  you  make  any  inquirer  ? — No,  not 
specially ;  it  would  be  volunteered  as  a  matter  of 
course. 

3075.  Then  if  it  is  not  volunteered  you  would  not 
know  it  ? — I  think  we  should. 

3076.  How  would  you  know  ?— They  are  talked  about 
— the  neighbours  would  know;  the  other  children. 
{Mr.  Mead.)  If  there  has  been  a  removal  from  another 
district,  probably  the  child  has  been  removed  from,  say, 
the  blind  or  deaf  school  in  the  centre,  and  the  neigh- 
bours talk  about  it,  and  if  there'  is  anything  like 
parents  trying  to  evade  the  law,  we  ask  if  there  are 
any  blind  or  deaf  or  dumb  children  living  in  the 
house. 

3077.  That  is  to  say,  if  the  family  have  come  from 
another  district  P — Yes,  especially  if  the  case  is  removed 
from  one  district  to  another  and  we  cannot  trace  them, 
and  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  are  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

3078.  In  case  of  a  younger  child  coming  on  to  the 
schedule  who  was  not  scheduled  the  year  before,  would 
you  ask  whether  it  was  feeble  minded  or  not  ? — As 
Mr.  Howard  says,  they  volunteer  that  statement;, 
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Mr.  3079.  {To  Mr.  Howard.)  But  if  they  do  not  volunteer 

W.  Howard    tie  statement,  "vrould  you  make  such  inquiry  ? — The 
a7id  majority  of  children  not  feeble  minded  would  be  so 

Mr.  W.  Mead,  enormous  that  it  would  be  absurd  to  ask  the  question 

  in  each  case  ;  we  should  not  get  above  1  in  2,000.  It 

26  Feb.  1897.    would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  ask  the  question  iu  each 
 " — —  case. 

3080.  But  you  would  not  find  it  out  ? — Yes,  I  think 
we  should  ;  it  would  come  out,  I  think,  by  indirect 
means.  (Mr.  Mead.)  When  a  child  comes  to  the  age  of 
five  we  should  know;  we  have  them  in  the  schedule 
from  three. 

3081.  (To  Mr.  Howard.)  You  thiuk  the  parents  are 
anxious  to  let  you  know  all  about  their  children  ? — I 
think  so. 

3082.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Do  you  think  that  in  the  schedu- 
ling the  existence  of  children  is  often  concealed  from 
visitors? — Sometimes  it  is  attempted,  no  doubt,  but 
not  successfully  for  any  length  of  time. 

3083.  Do  you  not  thiuk  that  parents  who  have  a 
child  who  is  very  delicate  might  sometimes  try  and 
keep  it  home  simply  by  trying  to  conceal  its  existence  ? 
— 'No  doubt. 

3084.  Then  to  all  statistics  about  the  defective  and 
very  delicate  children  we  ought  to  add  something  to 
allow  for  those  cases  of  concealment? — A  very  fractional 
allowance,  I  should  think. 

3086.  You  think  it  would  be  small  ? — ^Yes ;  but 
Mr.  Mead  would  be  better  able  to  answer  that  question, 
because  he  practically  does  the  scheduling  portion  of 
the  work. 

3086.  (Dr.  Smith.)  Is  there  any  reason  for  believing 
that  there  a,re  any  of  these  mentally  deficient  children 
who  ai'e  not  in  attendance  at  school  other  than  those 
imbeciles  you  have  mentioned  ? — I  should  not  like 
positively  to  say  there  were  not,  but  the  concealment 
would  be  very  difficult;  we  should  be  almost  certain  to 
find  it  out . 

3087.  And  if  you  found  it  out  you  would  take  action 
to  secure  their  attendance  ? — Yes. 

3088.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Then  could  you  explain  why  the 
proportion  of  defective  children  in  some  divisions  of 
London  is  so  much  greater  than  it  is  in  others  ? — No. 

3089.  For  instance,  in  West  Lambeth,  according  to 
the  Board's  return,  speaking  from  memory,  there  is 
one  defective  child  to  about  every  2,000,  and  in  other 
pai'ts  we  have  one  returned  in  every  300  or  400  ? — I 
should  say  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the  estimate 
they  put  on  the  word  "  defective." 

3090.  You  would  account  for  it  in  that  way  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

3091.  You  do  not  think  it  could  be  explained  in  this 
way,  that  the  demand  produces  the  supply,  so  to  speak, 
and  that  in  the  places  where  there  are  no  schools 
for  defective  children,  defective  children  are  not  dis- 
tinguished?— There  may  be  something  in  that.  I  have 
an  impression  that  where  the  schools  are  established 
some  of  the  teachers  may  be  not  unwilling  to  get  rid 
of  stupid  children  and  troublesome  children  who  are 
defective  in  one  sense,  bub  not  according  to  the  Act. 
That,  I  think,  is  Mr.  Mead's  impression  too. 

3092.  (Dr.  Smith.)  You  think  that  the  number  of 
defective  children  depends  upon  the  definition  of  the 
word  defective  ? — Yes,  and  the  population  of  the 
schools. 

3093.  But  you  think  that  if  a  school  exists  the 
necessity  for  sending  children  arises  ? — Yes,  it  will  be 
felt. 

3094.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Then,  if  we  have  no  schools  in 
London  for  defective  children,  very  few  defective 
children  would  be  discovered  ? — I  cannot  say  that. 

3095.  (Dr.  Smith.)  Have  you  really  any  experience 
about  the  parents  being  willing  to  get  rid  of  these 
imbecile  children ;  you  said  they  were  only  too  glad  to 
do  so  in  many  cases? — Yes.  I  cannot  say  for  the  im- 
beciles, but  it  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
children  of  a  low  class ;  they  are  only  too  glad  to  get 
rid  of  them  at  any  cost  or  no  cost,  that  is  to  say,  a 
certain  percentage  of  the  very  lowest  class. 

3096.  They  do  not  care  what  becomes  of  them  ? — 
That  is  so,  so  long  as  they  have  nothing  to  pay. 

3097.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Supposing  that  you  have 
a  recognised  imbecile,  do  you  consider  that  dealing 
with  him  is  out  of  your  province  to  a  certain  extent  ? — 
JSIo. 


3098.  — Supposing  the  parent  says  :  "  This  child  is 
imbecile,  and  therefore  cannot  attend  school" — what 
then  ? — There  would  have  to  be  a  recognised  excuse  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Sub-divisional  Committee ; 
they  might,  of  course,  accept  the  statement  and  excuse 
it.    I  personally  have  no  power  in  the  matter. 

3099.  But  the  Sub-Divisional  Committee  would  not 
have  any  compulsory  power  that  the  child  should  'be 
sent  to  an  asylum  for  )mbeciles  ? — ISTo,  but  they  might 
recommend  it,  and  in  that  case  it  would  be  passed  on 
to  the  guardians.  That  is  optional ;  but  they  cannot 
enforce  it. 

3100.  And  it  would  be  left  with  the  parent  ? — Yes. 

3101.  (Ghairman.)  In  your  own  division  you  compare 
the  schedule  with  the  visitor  ? — Yes. 

3102.  Is  there  any  communication  between  the 
different  divisions.  Mr.  Mead  spoke  just  now  of  a 
report  of  these  children  coming  from  other  visitors? — 
Yes,  there  is  most  intimate  communication.  As  soon 
as  a  family  removes  it  is  the  duty  of  the  officer  in  their 
division  to  inform  the  superintendent  of  the  other 
division  into  which  the  migration  has  occurred,  and 
they  are  traced  as  far  as  possible. 

3103.  So  that  in  the  case  of  a  family  migrating  from 
one  division  to  another  any  child  with  any  peculiarity 
would  be  noticed  at  once  ? — It  would  be  followed  up  at 
once. 

3104.  (Mr.Pooley.)  If  you  find  in  your  scheduling  that 
a  child  is  not  at  school,  and  has  not  been  to  school  and 
is  of  school  age,  what  is  the  process — to  whom  do  you 
report  ? — The  process  is  to  summon  the  parent  to 
appear  before  what  is  called  the  "  B."  Committee. 

3105.  Would  you  do  that  as  school  attendance  officer  ? 
— Yes ;  and  there  the  parent  will  have  to  show  cause 
virtually  why  he  or  she  should  not  be  summoned  before 
the  magistrate  and  fined. 

3106.  If  you  found  a  particular  child  who  had  never 
been  at  school,  and  was  stated  to  you  to  be  feeble- 
minded, should  you  take  the  same  steps  with  regard  to 
that  child  ? —  Quite  so  ;  it  is  for  the  Committee  to  decide 
whether  the  feeble-minded  excuse  is  valid  or  not. 

3107.  Have  you  any  reason  to  think  that  many  feeble- 
minded children  are  unable  to  gain  admission  into 
schools  at  present  in  London  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so 
unless  there  is  great  pressure  ;  unless  there  is  want  of 
accommodation  all  round,  they  would  have  the  same 
facilities  as  an  ordinary  child. 

3108.  A  medical  witness  stated  to  us  the  other  day 
that  in  his  practice  he  came  across  a  large  number  of 
feeble-minded  children,  and  that  nearly  invariably  the 
parents  told  him  that  they  were  unable  to  get  admis- 
sion into  the  board  schools  ?  — That  may  be  so ;  I  should 
think  it  is  very  likely  true,  the  board  schools  being 
mostly  full. 

3109.  He  did  not  know  the  reason  ;  he  thought  they 
were  refused  admission  ? — No,  that  is  not  so  ;  that  I 
can  answer.  In  my  opinion  it  is  not  so ;  it  would  be 
impossible  to  refuse,  so  far  as  I  know. 

3110.  If  that  is  done  anywhere,  then  it  is  because  the 
school  is  full  ? — No  doubt. 

3111.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  How  many  feeble-minded  chil- 
dren have  been  exciised  by  your  Committee  ? — I  could 
not  say.  I  see  in  a  return  that  there  are  22  not 
attending. 

3112.  Twenty-two  feeble-minded  children  not  attend- 
ing school  ?— Mentally  defective  they  call  them. 

3113.  And  they  have  been  excused  by  your  Com- 
mittee ? — They  are  not  attending  with  leave,  the  reason 
being,  probably,  because  they  cannot  attend ;  that  is 
22  in  92,472. 

3114.  Twenty-two  feeble-minded  children  are  ex- 
cused attendance  by  the  Committee  ? — Yes. 

3115.  And  who  decided  that  they  were  feeble- 
minded ;  the  Committee  alone  ? — The  Committee ;  on 
medical  evidence,  no  doubt. 

3116.  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  names  of  five  chil- 
dren in  your  Division  who  are  excused,  but  in  whose 
case  I  have  never  seen  the  medical  certificate  ? — I 
should  be  very  happy  to  look  after  them. 

3117.  Is  Camden  Town  in  your  division  ? — Yes.  We 
shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you,  and  will  look  after 
any  cases. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 
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3118.  (Chairman.)  Yoa  are  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  Division,  and  you 
have  been  there  how  many  years  ? — For  11  years. 

3119.  And  how  many  years  have  you  been  an  inspector 
altogether  ? — 25  years. 

3120.  Ton  were  asked  to  make  inquiries  in  various 
schools,  and  to  find  out  as  many  of  these  defective  chil- 
dren as  you  could  ? — Yes,  I  inquired  at  a  large  number 
of  our  schools. 

3121.  Nineteen  departments  for  older  scholars  you 
inquired  into,  and  out  of  10,438  children  on  the  roll  you 
discovered  .56  defective  cases,  that  is  to  say,  one  in  200, 
or  half  per  cent.  ? — That  is  not  of  my  own  personal 
knowledge,  but  from  the  statements  of  the  teaichers 
who  have  had  long  experience  of  the  children. 

3122.  That  was  of  the  children  who  come  to  their 
schools,  but  they  did  not  know  anything  of  the  children 
outside  ? — No,  it  is  entirely  confined,  of  course,  to  the 
children  in  the  schools. 

3123.  But  those  56  included  children  who  had  gone  to 
special  classes  from  their  schools  ? — In  one  or  two  cases 
it  did,  but  only  a  few. 

3124.  You  seem  to  have  had  various  evidence  from 
the  teachers  of  infant  schools  ? — They  differ  very 
much. 

3125.  Do  they  difi'er  in  the  tests  they  applied,  do  you 
suppose  P  I  will  read  the  figures  out  first.  Five  out  of 
seven  infant  mistresses  denied  any  perceptible  percen- 
tage of  defective  children  ? — One  was  very  strong ;  she 
said  she  did  not  believe  any  such  thing  existed.  She 
was  quite  sure  that  in  all  cases  it  was  due  to  the 
child's  passionate  nature  not  being  properly  under 
control. 

3126.  Do  you  not  think  she  must  treat  some  children 
very  badly  and  not  as  their  nature  would  require  ? — 
She  gave  a  very  long  account  to  me  of  her  treatment  of 
one  small  child  that  she  had  saved  ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  would  care  to  hear  it. 

3127.  Will  you  tell  it  us  as  briefly  as  you  can  ? — The 
mother  brought  the  child  to  school  and  said  :  "  This  is 
a  regular  fiend."  "  Very  well,"  said  the  teacher,  "I 
"  will  take  him  if  you  will  let  me  do  with  him  what  I 
"  think  right."  AH  she  could  do  with  him  at  first  was 
to  sit  him  on  a  table  and  check  his  bites  and  his  kicks 
by  occasional  slaps. 

3128.  I  think  you  need  not  go  any  further,  we  under- 
stand the  character  of  the  teacher  ? — When  the  child  was 
nearly  brought  into  subjection,  and  knew  that  it  could 
not  hold  out  much  longer,  it  appealed  to  its  father,  and 
the  father  weakly  gave  way,  and  withdrew  the  child. 

3129.  Do  you  think  that  was  proper  treatment  for  a 
child  of  that  sort  ? — It  was  the  only  possible  treatment. 
You  must  remember  that  I  am  not  now  talking  about  a 
possible  state  of  things  in  a  perfect  society  ;  but  what 
are  you  to  do  with  children  ? 

3130.  This  teacher  having  70  other  children  to  teach 
at  the  same  time  ? — ^She  has  500. 

3131.  She  was  necessarily  obliged  to  use  a  shoi't  and 
sharp  method  by  which  she  could  attain  an  end  that 
ought  to  have  been  attained  by  some  other  methods  F — 
I  do  not  know  about  that.    That  is  a  question  about 

.  which  different  people  have  different  opinions. 

3132.  Do  you  think  she  had  any  pity  for  the  child  ? — 
She  loved  it  as  her  own — she  had  children  of  her  own. 
The  result  was  that  after  this  unfortunate  interval 
through  the  father's  interference,  the  motlier  brought 
the  child  back,  and  it  is  now  a  well-conditioned,  happy 
child.    Every  child,  you  see,  has  to  learn  to  obey. 

3133.  It  is  now  a  happy,  well-conditioned  child  in 
that  same  school  ?  —Yes,  and  getting  on  nicely. 

3134).  Had  the  mother  corrected  it  in  the  interval  ; 
how  had  she  brought  it  to  its  senses  ? — It  became  such 
an  awful  tyrant  in  its  home  that  the  mother  had  to 
bring  it  back  with  tears. 

3135.  And  then  what  was  the  result,  was  it  slapped 
again  in  school  ? — As  soon  as  the  child  found  it  was 
going  to  be  firmly  dealt  with  again,  it  gave  way,  and 
has  been  a  good  child  since. 

3136.  Was  that  a  mentally  afflicted  child  ?— No,  but 
it  would  probably  have  become  so  if  left  alone. 
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3137.  You  think  it  would  have  become  a  mentally  26  Feb.  1897 ; 
defective  child  if  it  had  not  been  treated  in  this  way  ?  ■ 

— Their  indulgence  in  their  passion  destroys  them, 

3138.  Another  teacher,  I  see  you  say,  knew  of  no 
children  whom  she  could  call  defective  out  of  4,500 
admissions  ? — That  is  so. 

3139.  Another  recognised  three  out  of  5,215  ? — Yes. 

3140.  On  the  other  hand,  you  say  that  one  teacher  had 
seven  out  of  353  on  the  roll  ? — That  is  in  a  voiy  bad 
district. 

3141 .  And  another  had  selected  nine  out  of  660,  but 
they  were  mostly  ill-fed,  and  the  master  of  the  boys' 
school,  who  has  now  some  of  them,  did  not  regard  them 
as  defective  ? — That  is  so. 

3142.  Then  you  would  leave  all  these  children, 
whether  mentally  defective  or  not,  to  the  infant  school  P 
— There  is  nothing  else  you  can  do  for  them ;  a  good 
infant  school  is  surely  the  best  place  for  them. 

3143.  You  have  seen  some  of  the  special  classes,  have 
you  not  ? — I  have  not  seen  any  except  those  in  my  own 
district. 

3144.  But  you  prefer  that  mentally  defective  children 
should  be  placed  in  the  infant  school  rather  than  in  a 
special  class  ? — Certainly. 

3145.  From  your  knowledge  do  you  think  they  would 
improve  as  much  in  an  infant  school  as  in  a  special 
class  ;  what  ground  have  you  for  your  statement  ? 
— Simply  because  we  do  not  meet  with  them.  The 
infant  mistresses  again  and  again  tell  you  that  a  child 
has  stood  still  for  two  or  three  years  and  then  it  moves 
at  last. 

3146.  But  we  are  not  speaking  of  very  dull  children, 
we  are  speaking  of  children  who  are  congenitally 
defective,  are  there  no  such  cases  in  these  infant  schools  ? 
— Yes,  a  few,  but  very  few. 

3147.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  they  did  not 
exist  in  some  schools  P — The  teachers  say  they  do  not 
have  them  at  all. 

3148.  Then  you  think  that  no  child  in  London, 
excepting  perhaps  very  few,  require  any  exceptional 
treatment  ? — Not  in  the  infant  schools. 

3149.  You  would  place  children  of  this  sort  in  a  class 
of  60  or  70  children  P — I  do  not  see  any  reason  why 
they  should  not  be. 

3150.  But  in  a  school  for  older  children  you  would 
teach  them  in  a  separate  class  ? — Our  experience  of 
separating  dull  and  backward  and  mentally  defective 
children,  putting  them  by  themselves,  has  been  most 
disastrous. 

3151.  Ts  that  different  fi-om  the  former  state  of 
things  ? — In  the  former  state  of  things  children  were, 
of  course,  driven  through,  and  the  result  was  that  there 
was  never  any  accumulation  of  them.  It  is  the  getting 
an  accumulation  of  them  that  is  so  disastrous. 

3152.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  any  child 
should  be  driven -^'^eyond  its  natural  pace  p — 1  could 
perhaps  illustrate  that  best  by  an  example  that  occurred 
some  little  time  ago.  There  was  a  girl  in  one  of  the 
schools  without  any  brains  at  all,  she  could  do  no  work 
whatever,  and  she  was  kept  among  the  young  children 
year  by  year,  and  she  became  gradually  dirty  and 
untidy  and  even  spiteful ;  but  the  mistress  thought 
she  would  promote  her  and  put  her  up  into  standard 
lA^.  with  the  children  of  her  own  age,  and  the  result  of 
that  was  that  the  next  year  when  I  went  the  mistress 
was  delighted ;  the  child  could  not  do  anything  and 
never  would,  but  she  was  now  good  and  orderly  and 
attentive  and  very  glad  to  help  in  all  sorts  of  ways. 

3153»  She  was  moved  from  Standard  I.  to  Standard 
IV  .P — Yes,  simply  because  of  her  size. 

3154.  Simply  as  being  very  backward  P — She  could 
not  do  anything. 

3155.  And  she  passed  in  Standard  IV.  the  following 
year,  did  shep — No,  she  did  not  pass  in  Standard  IV., 
but  she  appeared  a  bright  happy  capable  girl.  « 

3156.  But  equally  ignorant  p — Yes,  equally  ignorant ; 
she  never  could  learn  anything.  And  that  is  where  I 
think  a  great  many  children  are  damaged,  they  are 
kept  down  in  company  with  little  ones  for  whom  they 
are  totally  unsuited. 
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Mr.  T.  Aldis.       3157.  Then  it  is  on  the  ground  of  happiness  that  you 

 L         would   advise  their  being   put  forward,  not  on  the 
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  thing  is  this,  if  you  have  only  two  or  three,  the  teacher 

can  give  them  special  attention  and  get  other  children 
to  help  them. 

3158.  I  quite  share  with  you  the  objection  to  what  is 
called  Standard  0,  but  which  I  prefer  to  call  a 
preparatory  standard ;  but  do  you  not  think  that  the 
organisation  of  board  schools  rather  tends  to  aggravate 
the  evil  by  having  a  large  class  of  mixed  children, 
by  placing  these  preparatory  children  in  a  large  aggre- 
gated class,  perhaps  of  70,  under  one  teacher  ?— What  1 
always  recommend  is,  that  if  a  child  does  not  move  at 
all  and  you  cannot  make  anything  of  him  as  a  Standard 
I.  scholar,  ho  should  be  put  up  in  Standard  II.  before 
leaving  school,  and  then  put  up  in  Standard  III.  partly 
in  order  that  you  may  not  have  so  many  of  them 
together  and  partly  because  he  has  more  suitable 
companionship. 

3159.  I  am  speaking  of  the  child's  own  sake.  He 
has  learnt  nothing  in  Standard  I.  or  Standard  II. 
because  he  has  not  learnt  the  preparatory  work  of 
Standard  I.,  and  yet  you  would  put  him  in  Standard  III. , 
being  ignorant  of  the  work  of  Standards  T.  and  II.  ?— 
You  must  remember  that  supposing  you  were  teaching 
an  adult  to  read  you  would  not  put  that  adult,  of  course, 
through  the  primer,  you  would  at  once  take  some  book 
that,  he  could  read  and  let  him  work  straight  away  at 
that. 

3160.  I  agree  that  you  must  build  up  by  stages,  but 
you  gave  us  an  instance  of  a  child  that  had  no  lower 
stages  on  which  to  build  up  an  upper  stage,  which  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  teaching  an  adult  by  a 
rather  quicker  method  ?— It  is  an  instance  of  doing  in 
an  ordinary  school  all  that  anybody  could  probably  do 
for  that  child. 

3161.  You  think  that  they  are  not  capable  of  mental 
improvement  and  that  therefore  they  may  as  well  go 
forward  ? — There  are  some,  certainly,  who  are  not 
capable  of  mental  improvement. 

3162.  Not  of  any  kind?— Not  of  any  kind. 

3163.  Do  you  not  call  those  mentally  defective  ? — 
They  are  mentally  defective  clearly 

3164.  Then  if  they  can  be  improved  by  special 
treatment,  would  you  not  put  them  in  special  classes 
rather  than  push  them  through  school  without  improve- 
ment ? — Yes,  if  you  had  the  convenience  for  doing  it. 
But  the  grave  danger  is  lest  we  discourage  the  teacher 
from  doing  the  best  with  them. 

3165.  You  are  a-svare  that  there  are  special  classes  for 
these  children,  but  you  would  prefer  pushing  them  up 
through  the  school  learning  nothing,  to  sending  them  to 
a  special  class  where  there  they  could  be  developed 
and  learn  something  ?— Will  they  learn  anything  in 
the  special  classes  that  will  be  of  use  to  them  when  they 
leave  ? 

3166.  You  must  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do,  we 
have  evidence  of  that,  and  we  cannot  enter  into  that 
question  ? — I  see. 

3167.  You  have  seen  a  great  many  of  these  defective 
children  in  these  special  classes  ? — ^Yes. 

3168.  And  you  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  lack  of 
xaculty  as  want  of  balance  and  power  of  attention  and 
self  control  P— Yes. 

3169.  But  if  a  teacher  in  one  of  these  schools  said  that 
she  found  teaching  even  the  elements  of  reading  and 
arithmetic  very  difficult  would  that  not  modify  your 
judgment  ? — Yes,  but  as  a  rule  they  have  no  power  of 
memory,  they  will  get  hold  of  a  thing  or.e  day,  but  the 
next  day  it  is  gone. 

3170.  Surely  that  is  lack  of  faculty  ?— Yes,  it  is  lack 
of  faculty  it  is  true,  but  there  are  many  points  on  which 
they  are  very  sharp  and  quick. 

3171.  I  wish  they  were,  could  you  name  the  points 
01.  which  they  are  very  sharp  and  quick  ? — Well,  they 
are  manv  of  them  quick  with  their  fingers. 

3172.  We  have  evidence  that  they  are  not  at  all 
quick  with  their  fingers,  that  the  sense  of  touch  has  to 

*  be  developed  in  the  first  instance  ? — That  would  depend 
upon  the  class  of  children  you  pick  up. 

3173.  I  am  speaking  of  mentally  defective  children 
whose  senses  and  faculties  have  i  o  be  developed  by  a 
slow  process ;  you  seem  to  contend  that  they  have 
faculties  equal  to  other  children  tmly  they  have  a  want 


of  balance  ? — The  simple  test  which  I  gave  them 
certainly  did  not  difi'erentiate  them  from  the  other 
children. 

3174.  What  was  the  test?— The  simple  test  of 
memory,  just  remembering  articles.  They  take  six 
things  and  put  them  into  bags  for  me,  and  I  test  how 
many  they  could  remember,  and  the  proportion  that 
they  could  remember  was  quite  as  good  as  that  of  the 
children  in  ordinary  schools. 

3175.  Then  you  think  the  Board  is  entirely  wrong  in 
building  these  special  classes  ? — No,  I  do  not  say  that. 

3176.  Then  what  advantage  comes  to  the  children  or 
to  the  community  from  jiroviding  these  special  classes  ? 
— The  whole  question  at  present  in  our  district  is  in  a 
perfectly  experimental  stage. 

3177.  Have  you  any  special  classes  of  some  date  ? 
— They  have  been  three  or  four  years  or  something  like 
that. 

3178.  I  must  correct  one  error  that  you  fall  into. 
Yon  say  several  children  are  probably  insane  ? — I  do 
not  know  that,  that  is  what  I  am  told,  what  my 
colleagues  seem  to  think. 

3179.  Are  you  aware  that  the  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Board  has  seen  every  case  and  certified  that 
they  are  not  insane  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

3180.  Then  you  will  withdraw  that  statement,  that 
some  are  insane  ? — I  did  not  say  that  they  are,  I  said 
probably. 

3181.  What  was  your  ground  for  the  probability  ? — 
Simply  the  statement  of  my  colleagues  who  1  ave  been 
at  the  schools. 

3182.  But  they  are  not  experts  in  defining  insanity  ? 
— No,  but  many  of  these  children  are  so  violent  that 
they  are  a  terror  to  the  teacher. 

3183.  Can  you  tell  me  how  many  of  sucb  cases  there 
are  ? — They  have  had  to  turn  two  out  of  Oh  isp  Street. 

3184.  You  would  scarcely  call  two  many  ? — Out  of 
the  30  children  that  are  there  two  is  a  considerable 
number. 

3185.  Of  course  you  are  aware  th^s,t  they  do  not 
develop  this  violence  at  first,  sometimes  it  appears 
afterwards,  and  sometimes  it  is  modified  by  treatmf^nt  ? 
—Yes. 

3186.  What  stafi"  would  you  think  the  right  number 
for  a  special  class  ? — The  difficulty,  you  see,  is  this  :  we 
have  30  children  varying  very  much  in  age,  I  think 
some  of  them  are  15  and  some  about  7 ;  30  of  them 
from  7  to  15  years  of  age  under  one  teacher. 

3187.  {Mrs.  Burgivin.)  There  have  been  two  teachers 
at  Ghrisp  Street  since  Christmas  ?— That  has  been  a  very 
great  improvement,  but  where  there  is  only  one  teacher 
to  so  many  children  one  feels  that  the  chance  of  teach- 
ing is  less  than  in  an  ordinary  school. 

3188.  {Chairman.)  The  only  children  that  you  would 
exclude  from,  the  special  clafeses  necessarily  would  be  I 
children  so  violent  that  they  would  be  a  danger  to  the  I 
other  children  P — Tes,  when  the  children  break  out  | 
there  is  no  moral  control  among  the  rest  to  keep  them  ' 
steady. 

3189.  But  if  the  teachers  are  willing  to  receive  them  ; 
they  are  better  judges,  are  they  not,  than  we  are  P — ^AU 
I  know  is  that  in  those  two  cases  the  teachers  were 
very  much  relieved  to  have  them  go ;  and  that  was  the 
thing  that  pained  me  most,  the  evident  tension  that 
there  is  on  the  teachers  at  these  centres. 

3190.  But  you  are  aware  that  they  are  very  happy  in 
those  positions  P — Two  would  be,  when  there  are  two 
at  the  centre  ;  but  when  you  have  a  teacher  by  herself 
with  30  of  these  defective  children,  it  is  a  difficult 
matter. 

3191.  But  if  there  is  an  adequate  staff  provided  that 
is  not  the  case  ? — It  is  a  totally  different  matter  if  they 
have  an  adequate  staff;  but  it  is  a  centre  with  one 
teacher  to  30  children  that  I  dislike  so  much. 

3192.  Perhaps  you  have  not  seen  a  centre  worked 
under  an  adequate  staff'? — At  Chrisp  Street  it  is  so  now ; 
there  is  a  temporary  teacher  iust  put  on.  At  British 
Street  there  are  two  separate  rooms  altogether. 

3193.  You  cannot  speak  of  special  classes  under 
favourable  circumstances  ? — No. 

3194.  Then,  besides  mentally  defective  children, 
there  is  another  class  to  whom  our  inquiry  extends, 
paralysed,  crippled,  and  epileptic  children ;  what  have 
you  to  say  about  them  ? — That  is  one  of  the  things  in 
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which  it  appears  to  me  that  the  centres  are  likely  to 
■work  mischief.  I  met  the  other  day  with  the  case  of 
two  little  paralysed  children,  nice  intelligent  children 
I  was  told,  whom  it  was  proposed  to  send  to  a  centre  ; 
surely  what  was  wanted  for  them  was  a  chair  that  they 
might  be  carried  up  to  their  proper  department  and 
put  into  the  proper  room. 

3195.  Do  you  mean  into  the  girls'  room,  up  a  steep 
flight  of  stairs?— Yes,  if  proper  chairs  were  provided, 
certainly,  and  it  would  be  far  more  satisfactory  to  the 
children.  What  seems  to  me  so  undesirable  in  these 
centres  is  putting  into  them  children  who  ought  to  be 
elsewhere. 

3196.  Have  you  any  epileptic  children  in  your 
district  ?— Yes,  I  have  had  14  cases  I  think,  and  the 
teachers  talked  very  differently  about  them. 

3197.  Were  they  severe  cases? — One  master  only 
came  in  contact  with  two  severe  cases,  and  the  result 
was  that  he  said  they  ought  never  to  be  allowed  in  the 
school.  Then  another,  a  mistress,  has  three,  and  they 
are  all  light  cases,  and  she  thinks  it  is  very  desirable 
that  they  should  be  allowed  to  be  in  school ;  and  another 
has  two,  but  they  never  have  fits  in  the  schools  ;  another 
has  three,  but  then  they  are  very  slightly  epileptic. 
They  all  seem  to  imply  that  if  the  epilepsy  is  slight  it 
is  better  for  the  child  to  be  with  the  other  children. 

3198.  Have  you  formed  any  idea  what  the  per- 
centage of  afflicted  children  in  your  district  is? — 
According  to  what  the  teachers  say  it  is  something 
like  1  in  200.  I  took  a  large  number  of  schools,  but 
of  course  that  seems  to  be  changed  by  the  fact  that  the 
infant  school  teachers,  most  of  them,  refuse  to  recognise 
any  of  these  childi'en. 

3199.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  I  did  not  gather  when  you  made 
this  inquiry  and  for  what  purpose  ? — Just  recently,  in 
the  last  two  or  three  months,  since  I  had  been  round  to 
the  schools  for  other  purposes,  I  have  inquired  on  this 
special  point. 

3200.  Was  it  a  voluntary  inquiry  ? — I  had  heard  of 
this  inquiry,  so  I  inquired  when  I  went  round  to  the 
schools. 

3201.  Then  you  say  you  made  an  inquiry  in  schools 
which  had  10,438  children  on  the  roll,  as  I  understand 
you  ? — Yes. 

3202.  That  was  in  your  own  district  ? — Yes. 

3203.  Then  how  did  you  ascertain  the  number  of 
defective  children,  what  steps  did  you  take  to  ascertain 
the  number  ? — I  spoke  to  the  head  teachers  about  it. 

3204.  What  did  you  ask  the  head  teachers  ? — I  spoke 
to  this  eflect :  if  there  were  such  centres  available  how 
many  children  are  there  that  you  think  should  go  to 
them  ? 

3205.  It  was  in  reference  to  some  centres? — Yea. 
How  many  do  you  think  would  benefit  by  going  ?  and 
of  course  the  number  varied  greatly  in  different 
schools  ;  some  said  very  few,  some  said  several. 

3206.  You  asked  how  many  the  teachers  thought 
would  benefit  ? — Yes ;  of  course  they  know  the  children 
thoroughly  well. 

3207.  Did  you  find  that  the  teachers  as  a  rule  thought 
some  children  would  benefit  by  the  school  ? — Yes,  in 

'  some  cases  they  did. 

3208.  How  many  special  centres  have  you  in  your 
district  ? — We  have  four  now ;  but  of  course  they  do 
not  anything  like  cover  the  ground. 

3209.  Then  when  a  teacher  told  you  there  were  a 
certain  number  of  defective  children  in  that  school  did 
you  look  at  the  children  ? — No,  I  did  not  see  the  children 
myself,  I  could  not  tell  by  looking  at  a  child  at  all 
whether  it  was  really  defective,  I  simply  took  the 
teacher's  word  for  it. 

3210.  And  did  you  ask  whether  the  children  in 
question  showed  any  physical  indication  of  feeble- 
mindedness ? — No,  I  did  not  make  any  inquiry  of  that 
kind. 

3211.  Do  you  know  that  all  the  children  who  are 
admitted  into  the  special  classes  are  children  who  have 
been  certified  by  a  doctor  ? — Yes,  T  know  that. 

3212.  And  that  in  the  great  proportion  of  cases  he 
has  observed  some  physical  signs  of  feeble-mindednessj? 
— In  most  of  the  cases  you  notice  that  for  yourself  when 
you  are  at  the  centres. 

3213.  Now  as  to  that  child  that  you  told  us  the  story 
about,  that  got  into  a  great  passion,  was  not  that  child 


in  a  school  where  the   teacher  said  they  had  noc  any  Aldig 

defective  children  ;  did  I  not  understand  you  to  say  so  ?       '  _J  

— Yes,  that  was  so.  26  Feb.  1607. 

3214.  That  child,  then,  was  not  represented  to  yon  — 

as  a  defective  child,  but  a  passionate   child  ? — The 

teacher  simply  asserted  that  if  they  were  all  firmly 
dealt  with,  and  brought  into  discipline,  most  of  thorn 
kept  straight  in  consequence. 

3215.  But  this  particular  chiid  was  not  a  defective 
child  at  all? — No,  simply  self-willed  and  allowed  to 
have  its  own  way  at  home. 

3216.  Then,  really,  the  fact  of  that  particular  treat- 
ment, being  sat  on  the  table  and  slapped,  which  you  say 
brought  that  child  to  its  senses,  does  not  help  us  at  al!  ? 
— No,  I  simply  brought  it  in  by  the  way. 

321?.  I  understand  you  to  express  an  opinion  that 
the  children  now  in  special  classes  would  do  better  in 
the  infant  school  ? — Not  when  they  are  older  than 
seven,  when  they  have  no  business  in  the  infant  school. 

3218.  You  limit  it  to  the  age  of  infants  ? — Yes. 

3219.  Now  take  them  when  they  get,  say,  over  eight 
years  of  age.  You  do  not  say  that  children  over  that 
age,  who  are  clearly  defective,  would  do  better  in  an 
ordinary  school  than  in  a  special  class,  do  you  ? — No,  I 
do  not  say  that  they  would,  but  you  must  remember 
what  our  experience  has  been.  Out  of  five  children, 
whom  a  teacher  considered  proper  subjects  for  a 
defective  class,  only  one  was  admitted  ;  the  other  four 
were  rejected  by  the  doctor. 

3220.  Because  the  doctor  did  not  think  they  were 
defective  ? — No,  because  he  considered  they  were  likely 
to  die. 

3221.  Then  these  would  surely  be  altogether  excep- 
tional cases  ? — I  do  not  know  how  that  is — that  is  what 
I  was  told ;  five  were  presented  and  only  one  was  taken  ; 
four  were  rejected,  not  because  they  were  not  defective, 
but  because  they  would  not  pay  for  the  special  troubls. 

3222.  Let  us  take  some  of  the  particular  children 
now  ill  these  special  classes  ;  do  you  agree  that,  as  a 
rule,  they  would  get  on  better  in  a  special  class  than  in 
an  ordinary  school,  I  mean  children  over  the  age  of 
infants  ? — 1  can  only  refer  to  one  instance.  There  was 
a  little  boy  sent  to  one  of  these  defective  classes,  the 
father  withdrew  him,  and  he  is  now  at  the  junior  mixed. 
I  took  pains  to  see  where  he  was,  and  1  found  that , 
while  he  could  do  his  sums  fairly  well,  he  was  only  a 
moderate  reader,  I  went  to  Chrisp  Street,  from  which 
he  had  been  withdrawn,  and  all  the  children  there  were 
precisely  in  the  same  position. 

3223.  Was  Chrisp  Street  the  special  class  ? — Yes,  he 
was  sent  to  Chrisp  Street,  and  the  father  brought  him 
back;  but  educationally  his  position  seemed  to  be 
apparently  ajbout  the  same,  whether  he  had  gone  back 
to  the  junior  mixed  or  had  remained  at  Chrisp  Street. 

3224.  Did  he  get  on  fairly  well  when  he  went  to  the 
junior  mixed?— STes,  he  got  on  tolerably. 

3225.  Do  you  not  t-hink  that  a  child  over  eight  years 
of  age  who  cannot  get  on  at  all  in  the  ordinary  school 
and  who,  when  he  gets  to  be  nine  or  ten  years  of  age  is 
still  very  low  down  "..jd  not  fit  to  be  higher  than  the 
infant  class,  would  have  a  better  chance  of  being 
instructed  if  he  were  sent  to  a  special  class  ? — Many  of 
the  teachers  tell  me  they  do  not  think  so. 

3226.  You  said  yourself  that  these  children  wanted 
individual  attention  ? — Yes,  but  they  can  get  it  in  the 
large  classes. 

3227.  You  said  that  a  child  should  be  moved  up  into 
Standard  IV.  if  he  was  only  in  Standard  II.  or  III., 
and  that  the  master  could  give  him  special  attention  ? 
— I  said  the  other  children  can  ;  that  is  the  main  thing. 
That  is  where  the  help  comes  in. 

3228.  JJow  do  you  mean  that  the  other  children  can  ? 
— If  you  go  into  a  class,  it  is  a  very  common  thing  to 
see  a  certain  number  of  children  without  books,  two 
looking  over  one  book.  When  you  look  more  closely 
you  see  that  one  has  the  finger  of  the  other  and  is 
guiding  his  hand  along  the  page,  so  that  the  dull, 
backward  child  has  his  finger  put,  word  by  word,  to 
every  word,  and  so  is  helped  in  that  way, 

3229.  Do  you  think  that  a  defective  child  in  a  class 
where  all  the  children  were  above  him  would  get  better 
instruction  by  being  helped  by  one  or  more  sympa- 
thetic children  in  a  class,  say,  of  70,  than  If  he  were 
removed  into  a  special  class  with  r.  small  number  of 
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Mr.  T.  Aldts.  children  under  a  mistress  could  herself  give  him  indi- 

  vidual  attention  ? — You  must  remember  what  the  class 

26  Feb.  1897.  is.    I  go  to  Chrisp  Street,  where,  until  recently,  there 
  was  one  teacher  with  30  children. 

3230.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  "Not  in  average  attendance  ? — 
That  makes  it  worse  ;  there  were  20  when  T  was  there, 
and  I  should  say  that  practically  the  amount  of  atten- 
tion that  each  child  gets  from  the  teacher  is  very 
small. 

3231.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  Even  then  would  you  not  get 
more  individual  attention  than  in  a  class  with  60  or  70 
children  ? — The  60  or  70  are  all  selected,  and  the  mass 
of  them  can  go  on  with  little  help. 

3232.  But  the  particular  child  cannot  P — But  it  can 
be  helped  by  the  bright  children  to  a  certain  extent. 

3233.  You  think  that  the  example  of  a  few  briglit 
eh.ildren  is  better  than  special  individual  teaching 
given  in  a  special  class.'' — No,  I  do  not  say  it  is  better, 
but  we  have  to  deal  with  practical  things  as  we  find 
them.  It  would  not  be  better  than,  perhaps,  an  indi- 
vidual teacher  helping,  say,  half-a-dozen  ;  but  when  the 
numbers  are  so  large  you  reach  a  point,  of  course,  at 
which  things  are  reversed. 

3234.  I  am  afraid  I  do  not  follow  you  ? — The  masters 
often  tell  me :  '"  If  we  have  a  few  backward  children, 
"  we  can  get  them  on;  they  go  on  slowly,  but  they  do 
"  do  get  on." 

3235.  {Miss  Townsend.)  You  spoke  of  a  rebellious 
child  as  if  it  was  a  type  of  defective  children.  I  sup- 
pose you  know,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  defective 
children  are  not  often  rebellious ;  some  are  even  too 
docile.  "Would  you  not  think  that  children  of  that  kind 
would  interfere  with  the  discipline  of  an  ordinary  class, 
because  they  require  special  indulgence  and  special 
kindness  ? — The  discipline  of  an  ordinary  class  is  largely 
maintained  by  the  general  feeling  of  the  class.  You 
have  an  enormous  mass  of  children  working  with  perfect 
regularity  in  regular  discipline,  and  the  effect  of  that 
is  tremendous  on  any  child  who  is  subjected  to  it.  A 
child  requires  to  have  a  very  strong  will  to  assert  itself 
in  the  presence  of  a  whole  mass  of  children  regularly 
conforming  to  rule. 

3236.  But  I  am  supposing  a  child  with  too  weak  a 
will  ? — Then  it  would  never  be  rebellious  and  disturb 
the  discipline. 

3237.  I  think  it  might ;  a  child  might  infringe  the 
discipline  because  it  is  feeble  minded  ? — But  the  teacher 
would  know  and  recognise  and  make  allowance  for 
ihat,  of  course. 

3238.  As  to  your  treatment  of  putting  a  child  up 
standard  by  standard,  though  it  did  not  pass  in  any,  is 
not  such  treatment  as  that  just  as  exceptional  as  it 
would  meet  with  in  a  specia,l  class,  and  would  it  not 
mark  it  out  quite  as  plainly  P — The  thing  we  are  always 
trying  to  do  is  to  get  the  teachers  to  recognise  that  a 
large  number  of  childi'en  can  never  learn  anything 
really  thoroughly,  and  therefore  they  had  better  pass 
them  on  as  they  can  be  passed  on. 

3239.  I  should  think  that  refers  more  to  backward 
children  than  to  really  defective  children  ? — You  cannot 
draw  the  line  absolutely  between  them. 

3240.  It  is  a  very  difficult  line  to  draw  ? — It  is. 

3241.  Then  as  to  the  paralysed  children  that  are  sent 
to  the  special  class  because  they  are  crippled,  do  you 
think  that  they  necessarily  feel  that  it  is  a  feeble- 
minded class ;  do  you  not  think  that  they  might  feel 
that  it  is  a  class  for  children  who  are  afflicted  like 
themselves,  more  helpless  than  other  children? — But 
is  not  it  faulty  organisation  to  put  them  there  ;  ought 
you  not  to  put  them  with  the  class  that  they  are 
intellectually  fitted  for  ? 

3242.  Intellectually,  but  not  physically  ? — Yes. 

3243.  Surely  the  physical  disability  is  as  great  as  the 
intellectual  one  ? — Yes,  but  they  are  collected  in  classes 
mainly  by  intellectual  progress. 

3244.  Still,  you  are  bound  to  consider  their  physical 
condition  although  they  are  at  school,  and  a  paralysed 
child  may  be  physically  injured  by  being  in  a  class 
although  intellectually  it  is  up  to  its  level,  may  it  not  ? 
— I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be,  if  the  teacher  has 
sympathy  or  the  doctor  looks  after  it  to  see  that  it  is  not 
overpressed  in  any  way. 

3245.  It  is  a  difficulty  in  a  large  class  in  an  ordinary 
school.  If  that  was  possible  there  would  be  no  need  for 
a  special  class  P — But  is  it  not  a  case  in  which  we  want- 


to  get  at  those  children  who  simply  have  physical 
disabilities,  and  keep  them  as  far  as  possible  in  the 
running  with  the  others  ? 

3246.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Do  you  think  that  a  child  would 
continue  to  make  effort  if  it  was  always  associated  with 
its  superiors  ? — Well,  of  course  all  these  things  want 
care.  They  are  cases  for  individual  attention,  are 
they  not  ?  You  can  only  rely  on  the  individual 
teacher. 

3247.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  effect  is  that  the 
child  ceases  to  make  effort,  finding  that  it  can  never  do 
work  like  its  neighbours  ? — I  think  if  it  can  do  work 
that  the  teacher  can  praise,  it  would  make  some  effort. 

3248.  With  regard  to  Chrisp  Street,  the  average 
attendance  was  under  20,  and  when  it  was  over  20  a 
second  teacher  was  placed  in  charge  ;  did  you  know 
that? — I  did  not  know  that  she  was  placed  in  charge  in 
consequence  of  the  immber  ;  I  understood  it  was  simply 
a  temporary  arrangement.  But  still  when  you  have  30 
on  the  books  you  may  have  those  30  in  at  any  time, 
and  those  that  come  in  least  regularly  are  the  most 
intractable  and  least  helpful  of  them  all. 

3249.  We  never  have  found  that  they  are  all  there, 
and  at  British  Street  there  are  two  certificated  teachers 
for  25  children  P — Yes  ;  but  they  are  apart  from  each 
other — they  do  not  keep  each  other  in  any  countenance 
or  comfort, 

3250.  They  are  on  the  same  ground  floor  ? — That  is 
better. 

3251.  And  at  Broad  Street  there  is  a  certificated 
teacher  for  18  children  P — Yes. 

3252.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the 
question  whether  manual  work  is  a  good  thing  for 
defective  children? — Certainly  it  is ;  but  then,  of  course, 
all  our  schools  that  are  considered  worth  anything  have 
manual  work  for  the  children. 

3263.  But  supposing  you  take  a  defective  child,  and 
put  him,  say,  in  Standard  III.,  can  you  give  him  the 
same  amount  of  manual  work  that  you  would  in  a 
special  school  ? — No,  you  would  not  ;  and  that  would 
be  a  great  advantage,  of  course,  for  him  ;  there  is  no 
question  that  in  that  direction  they  get  a  great  advan- 
tage in  special  classes. 

3254.  Do  you  not  think  that  if  you  take  a  boy  of  12, 
13,  or  14  years  of  age,  who  is  making  very  little 
progress  indeed,  it  is  better  to  put  him  in  a  class  where 
he  will  give  the  greater  part  of  his  time  to  manual 
work,  than  that  he  should  stand  still  while  his  neigh- 
bours are  studyiag  vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  P — 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  better  if  you  can  get  the 
boy  into  a  suitable  class  ;  but  I  doubt  whether  you  do 
not  keep  him  back  to  a  certain  extent.  There  is  no 
child  at  Chrisp  Street,  I  think,  that  can  read  anything 
beyond  the  primer. 

3255.  But  would  those  children  be  better  if  they  were 
in  class  rooms  with  children  of  their  own  age  but  of 
absolutely  different  attainments,  would  they  gain 
anything  by  such  a  change  — The  children  in  the 
classes  are  all  very  different  in  attainments — it  is  a 
question  of  degree.  There  may  be  cases  in  which  you 
may  say  it  is  desirable  for  a  child  to  come,  but 
many  of  my  masters  tell  me  that  they  feel  they  can  get 
on  with  these  dull  and  backward  children  and  get  them 
on  slowly. 

3256.  But  practically  wherever  I  see  these  defective 
children  in  an  ordinary  school  they  are  put  in  Standard 
I.  ? — Then  that  should  not  be,  that  is  bad,  I  should 
hold. 

3257.  But  you  would  never  get  any  teacher  to  take 
a  boy  because  he  is  13  years  of  age  and  put  him  in 
Standardly.,  V.,  or  YI.,  would  you? — IN o,  but  they 
get  into  Standards  II.  and  III.  I  think. 

3258.  Occasionally  into  Standard  II.,  but  I  saw  three 
or  four,  unfortunately,  yesterday  in  Standard  I.,  is  not 
that  your  experience  ? — Yes,  and  a  sad  experience  too. 

3259.  Then  you  think  that  practically  we  have  to 
■choose  between  the  preparatory  class  at  the  end  of  the 
ordinary  school  and  the  special  class  ? — That  is  bad. 
Of  course,  if  we  have  to  chose  between  the  two  there  is 
110  question  whatever  that  the  special  class  is  better. 

3260.  Then  there  is  another  point.  You  say  that  in 
the  matter  of  instruction  the  teacher  of  the  special 
class  is  hindered  by  the  fact  that  the  children  are  of 
difierent  attainments  ? — Yes. 
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3261.  Everybody  agrees  that  that  is  true  of  course  ; 
but  when  you  come  to  discipline,  haa  not  the  teacher  of 
the  special  school  advantages  in  studying  character 
that  the  teacher  of  a  large  class  in  an  ordinary  school 
cannot  have  ? — I  should  have  thought  it  was  far  harder 
to  bear  in  your  mind  the  cliaracteristics  of  30  altogether 
abnormal  children  than  to  have  a  fairly  working  idea 
of  60  or  70  normal  children. 

3262.  Thirty  is  the  extreme  number  ?— But  they  are 
on  the  roll. 

3263.  Is  it  not  possible  in  a  special  school  to  adapt 
the  discipline  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  individuals, 
which  you  cannot  do  with  a  large  class.  For  instance, 
you  may  have  very  nervous  and  fidgetty  children  and 
you  can  treat  them  differently  when  you  have  only  a 
small  class  from  the  way  in  which  you  would  have  to 
treat  them  if  you  had  a  very  large  class.  Is  not  that 
go  p —But  is  not  one  result  of  that  that  the  discipline  of 
your  special  class  has  to  be  fitted  into  the  conditions  of 
the  very  weakly,  nervous  and  feeble  ones,  and  therefore 
you  cannot  keep  a  firm  enough  discipline  for  those  who 
need  a  much  firmer  hand. 

3264.  I  should  put  it  in  this  way,  that  in  a  small 
class  you  can  have  a  different  discipline  for  everybody 
according  to  their  character,  in  a  large  class  you  must 
have  the  same  discipline  for  the  whole  lot  ? — In  a  small 
class  the  tone  of  work  of  the  whole  must  be  fitted 
practically  to  those  who  constitute  the  majority,  and 
the  majority  are  so  feeble  that  those  who  would  be 
better  for  something  firmer  have  to  be,  so  to  speak,  in 
a  relaxing  atmosphere. 

3265.  Then  you  do  not  think  it  would  be  possible  to 
treat  the  children  individually  in  a  small  class  ? — You 
cannot  do  it,  the  atmosphere  of  the  place  acts  upon 
them  very  strongly. 

(Mr.  Newton.)  I  do  not  quite  follow  you  there,  but  I 
will  not  ask  any  further  questions  about  it. 

3266.  [Br.  Smiik.)  I  do  not  think  I  want  to  ask  you 
very  much.  I  suppose,  as  a  result  of  your  inquiries, 
you  find  that  there  are  diflferent  ideas  prevalent  as  to 
the  object  of  these  classes  ? — No,  I  do  not  know  that 
there  is  any  very  clear  idea. 

3267.  That  is  what  1  mean ;  there  is  no  very  clear 
idea  of  the  distinct  object  which  is  intended  to  be  met 
by  the  formation  of  these  classes  ? — No,  I  do  not  think 
there  is. 

3268.  That  you  gather  from  conversation  with  the 
various  teachers  at  the  different  schools? — Yes.  I 
gather  that  on  the  one  hand  they  are  supposed  to  meet 
the  needs  of  crippled  children,  whose  needs  are  totally 
distinct  from  the  needs  of  children  whose  wits  are 
defective. 

3269.  Speaking  generally,  there  is  not  a  clear  idea  of 
the  object  that  these  classes  have  ?— The  object  is  too 
multiform. 

..  '3270.  Then,  if  it  is  one  of  the  objects  to  take  in 
cripples,  you  think  there  are  objections  to  that? — I 
think  arrangements  should  be  made  to  send  then  to 
the  ordinary  schools  ;  I  think  the  Board  should  have  the 
power  of  arranging  for  having  them  fetched,  and  things 
of  that  kind. 

8271.  But  assuming  now  t.hat  the  desirability  of 
forming  these  special  classes  is  admitted,  then  I 
take  it  that  you  would  think  it  desirable  that  the 
admissions  should  be  safeguarded  ?— They  should  Le 
most  carefully  safeguarded. 

3272.  I  did  not  quite  understand  what  you  meant  by 
saying  that  there  were  five  children  sent  up  from  a 
certain  school,  of  which  number  only  one  was  admitted, 
and  that  the  reason  given  for  the  rejection  of  the  others 
was  because  they  were  too  bad  ?— The  expression  used 
was  that  they  were  Mongols,  a  technical  term  that  is 
sometimes  used  for  children  who  are  supposed  to  be 
certain  to  die  of  consumption  before  a  certain  age. 

3273.  Well,  I  do  not  know  that ;  but  they  were  said 
to  be  too  bad  as  they  were  Mongols,  you  say  ?— That 
is  what  I  was  told,  I  was  not  there  myself. 

3274.  You  mean,  that  they  were  more  imbecile  than 
were  generally  admitted  ?— What  I  was  told  \yas  that 
were  they  rejected  because,  though  they  were  imbecile 
and  of  low  type,  they  were  certain  to  die  and  not  grow 
up. 

3275.  I  do  not  think  that  the  fact  of  their  being 
certain  to  die  would  have  operated  ?— Then  I  was 
misinformed  there. 


3276.  It  nnght  have  been  that  the  four  cases  were  too  Mr.  T.  Aldis. 

imbecile  for  admission  ? — Yes,  I  see  ;  but  that  striking   

out  of  a  proportion  at  once  renders  it  impossible  to  get  a    26  Feb.  1897. 

ce&tre   in    all   districts   within   reasonable  walking  

distance. 

3277.  I  am  afraid  I  did  not  follow  bhat  ? — If  all  the 
children  that  are  reported  as  needing  special  assistance 
were  capable  of  being  admitted  to  the  cpritres,  we  could 
understand  that  it  might  be  possible  to  put  a  centre 
here  and  there  and  fill  up  all  the  ground;  but  if  so 
many  for  one  reason  or  another  have  to  be  rejected,  we 
shall  not  have  enough  within  a  reasonable  distance, 
unless  the  plan  is  adopted  of  having  them  fetched. 

3278.  But  I  think  you  are  assuming  that  there  are  a 
very  large  proportion  of  imbeciles  in  London  by  that 
statement,  are  you  not  ? — -Well,  you  see,  you  cannot 
have  these  children  cross  large  thoroughfares. 

3279.  But  I  mean  in  this  you  are  assuraing  that  such 
a  large  proportion  will  be  rejected  as  four  out  of  five. 
In  this  particular  case  it  might  have  been  so,  but  that 
is  not  by  any  means  the  rule ;  it  is  an  exceptional 
experience  ? — Of  course  my  experience  has  been,  when 
I  have  been  at  the  centres,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
those  children  who  were  sent  in  have  been  rejected, 
and  rejected  often  because  they  were  simply  the  victims 
of  iii-feeding. 

3280.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  And  irregularity? — Yes,  all 
sorts  of  things  came  out. 

3281.  [Mr.  Newton.)  By  a  large  proportion  would  you 
mean  the  majority  ? — I  think  the  majority  when  I  was 
at  Chrisp  Street. 

3282.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  No,  not  the  majority  ? — Then 
I  will  say  a  proportion. 

3283.  {Ghairman.)  The  number  of  cripples  in  London 
is  very  small  indeed  comparatively,  is  it  not  ? — I  was 
told  that  at  the  Jew's  school  there  was  a  sort  of  fund 
for  cripples  started  some  time  ago,  and  they  made 
inquiries  and  I  think  120  poor  Jews  applied. 

3284.  We  have  it  in  evidence  that  the  number  of 
cripples  is  comparatively  small  as  compared  with  the 
feeble-minded,  therefore  we  must  consider  these  classes 
not  as  meant  for  cripples,  but  for  feeble-minded 
children  specially  ;  and  we  find  that  when  these  cripples 
and  delicate  cliildren  quickly  find  their  way  to  the  first 
class  where  the  other  children  are  of  rather  a  higher 
type,  they  sufl:er  comparatively  little,  from  being  kept  in 
this  mentally  feeble  class.  So  that  we  may  consider  that 
the  lower  classes  of  these  schools  are  meant  entirely  for 
feeble-minded,  though  there  may  be  a  small  admixture 
in  the  first  class  of  cripples  ? — But  would  it  not  be 
better  to  leave  the  cripples  out  ? 

3285.  I  think  we  must  leave  that  question  out,  it  is  more 
a  question  for  the  superintendent  and  the  doctor  to  decide 
than  for  you  or  me.  Now  you  put  your  own  exjjerience 
against  the  experience  of  all  the  masters  who  put  all 
the  feeble-minded  children  in  Standard  I.  invariably. 
What  ground  have  you  for  putting  your  experience 
against  theirs  ? — Because  I  have  seen  cases  where  they 
managed/' uO  get  them  forward. 

3286.  But  the  great  mass  of  cases  are  to  be  found  by 
the  universal  practice  of  teachers  in  Standard  I.  or 
thereabouts  ? — And  they  never  do  any  good  there. 

3287.  But  the  masters  say  that  they  do  more  good 
there  than  they  would  do  anywhere  else,  that  is  the 
universal  experience  ? — Well,  it  is  what  we  a,re  alv,rays 
trying  to  fight  against  in  the  schools. 

3288.  But  you  would  not  put  your  own  experience, 
would  you,  against  the  invariable  experience  of  all  the 
teachers? — I  should  look  upon  it  as  a  point  in  which  it 
was  desii^able  to  fight  the  other  way. 

3289.  Against  the  invariable  experience  of  all  the 
teachers  ? — I  will  give  you  the  case  of  that  child  who 
was  pushed  up. 

3290.  There  may  be  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  which 
we  do  not  know  the  whole  value.  Where  would  you 
put  all  these  children  that  the  teachers  with  one 
consent  put  in  Standard  I.,  about  the  school  according 
to  their  ages  ? — I  would  try  and  get  them  up. 

3291.  But  if  the  teachers  said  they  could  not  do  that, 
would  that  modify  your  opinion  ? — Yes,  if  they  said 
they  could  not  possibly  do  it,  but  then  the  question  of 
size  must  come  in. 
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Mr.  T.  Aldis.       3292.  The  School  Board  for  London  has  drawn  iip  a      distance  fails  altogether  r  — Then  they  will  be  able  to 

'  _!         "    map  showing  the  proper  positions  for  placing  schools      get  enough  children. 

2fi  ■Peh  1897     for  feeble-minded  children,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  •         %  -ex      •  •    -j.    .  .u 

se^ebJlSOT.    ^^.^^^.^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^  j.^.^  (CAaw-man.)  Yes,  m  proximitj  to  these  centres. 

The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  half-past  10  o'clock. 


SIXTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  3rd  March  1897. 


Miss 
F.  A.  Coopfr, 


Mr.  H.  P.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  JSTewton. 

Dr.  Gr.  E.  Shuttlewokth. 


Pbesent  : 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  SHAEPB,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Btogwin. 
Miss  Townsend. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,  Secretary. 


Miss  Frances  Alice  Cooper  called  in  and  examined. 


3293.  [Chairman.)  You  are  the  Secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of 
the  Feeble-minded  ? — Yes. 

3294.  Are  there  certain  homes  under  the  charge  of 
the  association  ? — There  are  at  present  10, 

3295.  Can  you  give  us  the  names  of  those  homes  ? — 
St.  Mary's  Home,  Painswick,  in  G-loucestershire ;  two 
Homes  of  Industry  at  Birmingham,  of  which  the  secre- 
tary is  Miss  Stacey;  a  home  under  the  Metropolitan 
Association,  Scott  House,  Hitchin ;  Adcote,  near 
Liverpool,  where  half  of  the  girls  are  not  feeble-minded, 
but  come  under  the  Ladies' Association,  in  Liverpool. 

3296.  Are  they  waifs  and  strays  ? — No ;  I  am  not 
quite  certain,  but  I  think  it  is  under  the  Ladies'  Asso- 
ciation which  Miss  EUice  Hopkins  started  some  years 
ago.  Then  there  is  a  home  at  Chasefield,  near  Bristol ; 
there  is  one  started  this  year,  Orde  House,  near 
Morpeth  ;  there  is  one  just  started,  the  Mary  Carpenter 
Home,  at  Bristol;  and  there  is  one  opened  this  year 
also,  at  Halifax,  in  Yorkshire. 

3297.  How  many  are  there  altogether  in  the  homes  ? 
—174. 

3298.  Boys  or  girls  ?— All  girls. 

3299.  Which  is  the  largest  of  these  homes  ? — Those 
at  Birmingham,  I  think.  There  are  39  inmates  in  the 
Birmingham  homes. 

3300.  Have  you  a  great  number  of  applications  for 
these  homes  ? — Miss  Stacey  told  me  last  year  that  she 
had  over  300. 

3301.  And  Miss  Stacey  can  only  take  in  how  many  P 
— 39  in  her  two  homes. 

3302.  Were  they  all  suitable  applicants? — No,  T 
think  not ;  some  of  them  came  under  the  class  of  idiots 
and  imbeciles. 

3303.  Can  you  give  us  the  proportion  ? — No,  I  have 
not  got  the  proportion.  The  proportion  of  those  who 
have  applied  to  us  in  London  since  we  first  started  our 
association,  I  can  give  you ;  we  have  had.  91  applica- 
tions for  our  London  home  since  last  October  twelve- 
month. Of  those,  one  was  an  imbecile  and  one  was 
subject  to  epileptic  fits. 

3304.  When  they  make  application  have  they  to  fill 
up  a  form  ? — We  have  a  form  which  we  have  just 
drawn  up. 

3305.  Can  you  give  us  the  words  of  the  form  ? — I 
think  Dr.  Shuttleworth  knows  it  better  than  I  do ; 
he  drew  it  up. 

3306.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  I  have  a  general  remem- 
brance of  it,  but  would  it  not  be  well  to  have  a  copy 
before  us  in  print  ? 

3307.  [Chairman.)  You  can  supply  it  ? — It  is  as 
follows  :  In  addition  to  a  form  to  be  signed  by  some 
responsible  person,  guaranteeing  the  weekly  payment, 
the  following  particulars  are  asked  for :  Name  and 


address  of  candidate.  Date  and  place  of  birth.  Name 
and  address  of  parent  or  parents.  Creed  of  parents. 
Average  weekly  earnings  of  parents.  What  is  the 
character  of  the  parents  p  In  what  way  does  the  feeble- 
ness of  mind  show  itself  p  What  has  been  her  conduct 
as  regards:  (1.)  Honesty;  (2.)  Modesty;  (3.)  Truthful- 
ness. Has  she  shown  any  propensities  of  a  dangerous 
character  P  Is  she  of  cleanly  habits  ?  (State  especially 
whether  there  is  incontinence  of  urine.)  Is  the  weak- 
ness hereditary  P  At  what  age  first  shown  ?  What 
kind  of  manual  work  can  she  do  best  ?  Has  she  been  in 
service  or  in  any  training  home  ?  (If  so  give  particulars.) 
What  school  standard  has  she  passed,  and  in  what 
school  P  Has  she  been  vaccinated  p  What  illness  or 
complaints  has  she  had  P  Is  her  general  health  good  P  ' 
Name  and  address  of  referee  responsible  for  weekly 
payments.  Here  add  any  particulars  as  to  family  or 
personal  history  that  may  aid  the  committee  in  forming 
a  judgment  as  to  the  suitability  of  the  case  for  the  Alex- 
ander Home.  In  the  event  of  her  proving  unsuitable  to 
remain  at  the  Alexander  Home,  at  any  time,  from  what- 
ever cause,  to  whom  should  she  be  returned  p  (N.B. — 
The  first  three  months  to  be  considered  as  a  time  of 
probation.)  Then  there  is  a  form  to  be  signed  by  a 
registered  medical  practitioner. 

3308.  Is  it  drawn  up  to  include  idiots  and  imbeciles? 
— No,  to  exclude  them.  It  is  as  follows  :  I  certify  that 
I  have  examined  of  and  that  in  my 
opinion  she  is  so  far  mentally  feeble — not  imbecile  or 
insane — as  to  require  special  training  in  a  suitable  home 
for  feeble-minded  persons.  is  in  fair  bodily  health 
and  free  from  any  infectious  or  contagious  disease. 
Signed         .  Dated 

3309.  What  is  the  superior  line  generally ;  where  do 
you  draw  the  superior  line  P — That  is  left  to  the  doctor 
to  certify,  I  think. 

3310.  A  paid  doctor  or  a  family  doctor? — All  the 
institutions  that  at  present  exist  have  an  honorary 
medical  ofiBcer.  Our  association  has  two  honorary 
medical  officers  who  have  to  countersign  the  certificate 
that  comes  from  the  ordinary  medical  ofiicer  who  has 
signed  it  originally.  Their  certificate  is  given  in  the 
following  form :  Name.  Age.  Physical  health  and 
condition :  (1.)  Defects  and  development ;  (2.)  Defects 
in  nerve  power ;  (3.)  Defects  in  mental  power.  Facts 
communicated  by  others,  stating  by  whom.  Opinion 
and  recommendation  as  to  case.    Dated.  Signed. 

3311.  That  certificate  is  given  after  seeing  the  appli- 
cant ? — Yes. 

3312.  Do  you  reject  many  as  unsnitable  because  they 
are  fit  to  be  educated  in  the  elementary  schools  P — Not 
that  I  know  of.  You  see,  most  of  these  homes  only  take 
them  after  13  years  of  age. 

3313.  After  school  age,  in  fact? — Yes;  the  one  at 
Hitchin  takes  them  over  12,  but  I  think  that  is  the 
only  one. 
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3314.  These  are  small  homes  comparatively  ? — Quite 
small. 

S315.  Toa  have  a  great  variety  of  inmates  in  each, 
Ought  thej'' not  to  be  better  classified  p — That  is  one 
great  work  that  we  are  wanting  to  do. 

3316.  Could  not  Birmingham  exchange  with  London 
and  vice  versa,  in  certain  cases  ? — It  could  if  they  were 
all  affdiated  or  amalgamated  under  one  head ;  but  at 
present  they  are  all  isolated  little  homes,  each  starting 
on  its  own  little  pet  ideas,  and  there  is  no  one  general 
rule  for  any  of  them. 

3317.  Have  you  any  idea  how  many  classes  of  homes 
you  would  make  if  you  had  your  way  ? — No,  but  I 
should  thick  it  would  come  to  at  least  four  or  five 
different  homes. 

3318.  Tell  us  roughly  what  you  mean  ?— There  would 
be  a  home  for  fallen  girls  for  one  thing.  Then  a  home 
for  cducable  feeble-minded ;  and  then  there  must  be  a 
home  for  those  not  educable.  Already  we  find  that 
they  are  a  tremendous  block  on  these  homes,  because 
the  girls  never  can  be  turned  out ;  they  never  will  be 
fit  to  do  anything  except  under  very  strict  supervision. 

3319.  That  makes  three  classes  ;  are  there  any  others 
you  could  suggest  ? — Then  you  see  those  are  all  divided 
— at  least  our  idea  is  that  they  would  have  to  be 
divided  into  those  that  are  dangerous,  that  is  to  say, 
girls  with  very  strong  animal  instincts ;  and  those 
which  were  only  feeble-minded  and  not  at  all  vicious  in 
any  way. 

3320.  And  then  there  is  one  more  class,  I  think  yon 
gay? — I  do  not  know;  I  think  those  others  might  be 
put  together.  I  think  the  four  would,  perhaps,  cover 
them  all. 

3321.  Some  of  these,  of  course,  are  really  imbeciles 
and  idiots  ? — No. 

3322.  They  are  dangerous,  without  any  power  of 
self-control  ? — They  have  very  weak  wills  ;  but  1  do 
not  know  that  you  can  say  that  they  have  no  power  of 
self-control,  because  they  can  be  taught;  or  their  wills 
might  be  strengthened. 

3323.  In  fact,  one  medical  man  might  classify  them 
as  imbecile,  or  idiotic,  and  another  as  feeble-minded? 
— That  I  do  not  know. 

3324.  You  would  sooner  that  these  children  were 
placed  in  homes  for  girls  and  not  in  institutions.'' — 
Yes.  I  do  not  think  they  would  stop  in  institutions 
for  one  thing ;  and  for  another  thing  the  whole  life  of 
an  institution  does  not  develop  what  one  wants  to 
develop  in  them. 

3325.  Many  of  them  could  have  been  placed  in 
institutions  by  the  guardia.ns,  I  suppose  ? — Yes,  many 
of  them.  A  large  proportion  of  the  girls  at  present  in 
the  homes  are  paid  for  by  the  guardians. 

3326.  Have  you  any  paying  patients  ? — All  our 
patients  are  paying, 

3327.  By  the  parents  or  the  guardians  ? — Yes,  by 
some  charitable  person,  if  not  by  the  guardians. 

3328.  What  is  the  cost  per  head? — It  varies  from 
3s.  6d.  down  at  Painswick,  which  is  the  lowest,  up 
to  7s. 

3329.  Per  week  ? — Per  week ;  but,  of  course,  that 
does  not  pay  the  cost  of  the  patients,  or  anything 
like  it. 

3330.  But  it  is  the  mere  cost  of  maintenance  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  is  even  that  in  all  homes. 

3331.  {Miss  Townsend.)  It  is  the  charge  that  is  made  ? 
— ^Yes,  it  is  the  charge  that  is  made. 

3332.  (Ghairman.)  That  is  the  highest  payment  paid 
by  the  guardians  ? — Yes. 

3333.  Is  that  the  highest  payment  authorised  by  the 
Poor  Law  ? — No,  I  believe  the  Poor  Law  pays  10s.  a 
week  ;  7s.  under  16  years  of  age,  is  it  not,  and  10s. 
over  16. 

3334.  Why  do  not  the  guardians  pay  you  those 
allowances  ;  are  they  penurious  ? — Very. 

333.5.  Perhaps  they  are  not  aware  how  much  they 
might  pay  you  for  your  benevolent  work  ? — I  do  not 
think  that  some  of  the  country  ones  could  very  well 
pay  more ;  it  is  always  a  difficulty  getting  it.  The 
London  guardians  are  much  more  liberal. 

3336.  If  you  had  to  plan  a  home  how  many  inmates 
would  you  plan  it  for?— Not  more  than  20,  and  15 
would  be  much  better. 
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3337.  Between  the  ages   of  13  and  18  ? — Between  Miss 

13  and  18  would  be  the  best  if  we  could  get  it.  p.  A.  Cooper 

3338.  If  they  are  fit  to  do  anything  you  can  send   

them  out  into  life  at  18;  but  otherwise,  must  they  3  M.ar.  1697. 

be  retained  all  their  lives  as  dangerous  ? — No,  I  do  not  

think  so.    None  of  the  homes  have  been  started  more 

than  six  years,  so  it  is  rathei^ a  short  time  to  go  by  ; 
but  as  to  those  who  have  been  longest  in  the  home, 
we  find  that  every  year  the  girls  get  stronger  in  their 
wills,  and  are  more  able  to  guide  themselves  ;  but  I 
do  not  think  uuder  two  or  three  years  it  would  be 
useful  to  put  them  into  these  training  homes. 

3339.  Whab  is  their  state  at  admission  generally,  one 
of  blank  ignorance  and  inability  to  control  themselves  ? 
— They  vary  so  much,  that  that  makes  one  of  the  great 
difficulties  of  the  home ;  there  are  no  two  girls  quite 
alike.  Their  idiosyncrasies  arc  different,  and  their 
habits  and  everything ;  they  have  to  be  studied  indi- 
vidually, and  that  really  makes  it  necessary  to  have 
small  homes. 

3340.  Have  many  of  them  been  to  school  up  to  13 
years  of  age  ? — ^Yes,  I  should  say  the  greater  proportion 
of  them  have  been  to  school  up  to  13  years  of  age. 

3341.  Do  you  know  how  they  have  been  treated  at 
the  schools  ?— They  have  been  left  behind  in  every  way, 
and  they  have  just  been  put  wherever  the  teacher 
would  put  up  with  them. 

3-342.  They  have  really  received  no  education  what- 
ever, or  very  little? — No,  very  few  can  either  read  or 
write. 

3343.  Is  the  school  life  thrown  away  upon  them 
altogether,  or  have  they  succeeded  in  forming  some 
habits? — i  should  think  it  has  been  of  very  litble  use. 

3344.  But  if  there  had  been  a  special  school  pro- 
vided for  them  it  would  probably  have  been  of  great 
benefit  ? — Yes,  because  many  of  these  children  can  bo 
taught  separate  things.  Some  can  be  taught  to  wi'ite, 
but  not  to  read,  and  others  to  draw  who  cannot  be 
taught  to  read  at  all. 

3345.  But  the  ordinary  school  is  of  very  little  use 
for  the  class  of  girls  that  you  take  in  ? — Very  little  I 
should  think. 

3346.  At  what  age.  do  the  parents  find  their  children 
defective  and  unlike  other  children? — We  find  that 
the  mothers  and  fathers  never  find  it  out  till  they  want 
the  girls  or  boys  to  begin  to  earn  their  living,  that  is 
to  say,  about  13  or  14  years  of  age.  They  had  accepted 
them  as  they  were,  and  they  did  not  call  them  more 
stupid  than  their  neighbourj,  but  when  ttiey  come  to 
■want  them  to  earn  their  li-sing  they  find  they  are  of 
no  use. 

3347.  But  they  must  have  known  that  they  did  uot 
get  on  in  their  schools  ?  —Bat  few  seemed  to  take  niucb 
heed  of  that,  I  think. 

3348.  Are  there  many  employments  open  to  these 
girls  when  they  leave  you? — Nothing  beyond  small 
places  as  domestic  servants  at  present,  because  if  jou 
put  them  into  factories,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  which 
they  could  c^; ,  there  are  no  homes  where  they  can  be 
kept  out  of  harm, 

3349.  They  could  be  employed  as  a  sort  of  colony  in 
laundry  work,  could  they  not  ? — Yes,  some  of  them  are 
very  good  laundresses. 

3350.  But  they  must  work  together,  and  not  mix 
with  other  women  ? — Yes,  they  must  be  under  super- 
vision. 

8351.  Do  you  train  them  for  any  special  employ- 
ment in  your  homes  ?— -Some  of  the  homes  do.  At 
Painswick  there  is  a  pin  factory  near  the  home,  and 
they  send  the  girls  to  it  and  they  do  very  well ;  but 
then  they  pome  home,  of  course,  for  their  meals  and 
to  sleep. 

3352.  What  kind  of  wages  do  they  earn  as  compared 
with  others  ? — Very  small ;  they  are  so  slow  in  all 
their  work.    I  could  not  say  the  proportion. 

3353.  Is  the  same  system  of  education  followed  at  all 
the  homes  ? — No. 

33.54.  Have  you  any  control  as  a  Central  Associa- 
tion, any  power  to  suggest  a  system  of  education  ? — 
Not  at  present. 

3355.  But  you  have,  of  course,  a  scheme  of  your  own 
that  you  would  like  to  see  adopted  in  all  the  homes  ?-  - 
Yes. 

3356.  Could  you  suggest  to  the  Committee  some  idea 
of  your  scheme?— The  idea  was  (I  am  talking  now 
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Mill  after  the  age  of  13  or  14)  to  give  them  about  an  hour 

F.  A.  Cooper,  a  day  of  what  you  call  book  learning,  but  not  more 

  than  that ;  and  then  to  vary  their  work  very  much 

3  Mar.  1897.  with  musical  drill  and  physical  exercises. 

3357.  How  would  you  divide  the  day,  one  hour  of 
book  learning? — We  divide  the  one  hour  into  half 
hours,  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and  half  an  hour  in 
the  afternoon. 

3358.  There  is  no  special  time  table  drawn  up  for 
the  guidance  of  the  homes  ? — No. 

3359.  It  is  left  to  the  matron  to  decide  what  she 
shall  do  ? — It  rather  depends  upon  what  work  is  carried 
on  in  the  homes.  If  it  is  a  home  where  laundry  work 
goes  on  the  hours  are  adapted  then  to  the  work,  and 
if  the  girls  go  out  to  work  at  little  day  places  (as  they 
do  at  one  or  two)  then  we  have  to  alter  the  hours 
according  to  the  hours  they  go  out. 

3360.  Then  you  do  not  place  much  reliance  on  book 
learning  ? — No. 

3361.  What  do  you  mean  by  book  learning? — 
Reading,  sums,  and  geography,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

3362.  You  do  not  place  much  reliance  on  object 
lessons,  or  seeing  pictures,  or  conversation  lessons  ? — 
Yes,  in  way  of  that  sort  they  seem  to  be  able  to  be 
much  more  got  at  than  by  ordinary  school  lessons. 

3363.  Of  course  they  are  too  old  for  ordinary  kinder- 
garten work,  but  they  might  do  the  more  advanced 
kindergarten  work  ? — Yes. 

3364  What  staff  do  you  employ  for  a  home  of  20 
girls — a  superintendent  or  matron  ? — Yes,  and  three 
people  at  least  under  her  for  20  girls. 

3365.  What  would  the  character  of  those  three  be  ? — 
There  would  be  an  assistant  matron,  and  then  the 
working  matron  who  would  do  the  housework  with  the 
girls,  and  the  cooking,  and  if  they  did  any  washing 
there  would  be  a  laundry  matron,  they  really  want  two 
for  any  amount  of  washing  ;  supposing  they  did  all 
the  washing  of  the  house,  I  do  not  think  that  20  girls' 
washing  could  be  done  without  two  women  to  assist 
them. 

3366.  You  prefer  voluntary  homes,  you  say,  to  insti- 
tutions ? — Yes,  I  think  our  association  is  very  strong 
on  voluntary  homes. 

3367.  What  number  of  managers  have  you  for  each 
home  ;  is  there  a  large  committee  of  ladies  in  each 
case  ? — No,  at  some  of  the  homes  it  is  very  small,  only 
two  on  the  committee. 

3368.  Are  gentlemen  allowed  on  the  committees  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  they  are  on  all  the  committees,  either  as 
treasurer  or  in  some  capacity  of  that  sort. 

3369.  To  do  the  business  part  of  the  work  ? — Yes. 

3370.  But  the  ladies  practically  conduct  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  thing  ? — Yes. 

3371.  Have  you  any  power  of  retaining  these  girls 
if  the  parents  wish  to  take  them  out  ? — No. 

3372.  Are  they  withdrawn  in  many  cases  ? — Occasion- 
ally. I  believe,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  arrive  at 
the  number,  the  cases  that  have  left  have  been  very  few  ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  out  of  the  seven  homes  that  have 
been  going  during  the  last  four  or  five  years,  only 
about  12  girls  have  been  taken  away  or  gone  away  of 
their  own  accord.  Some  have  been  sent  away  as 
unsuitable,  but  they  have  not  voluntarily  withdrawn. 

3373.  If  the  parents  found  out  that  the  child  was 
self-supporting  they  would  probably  take  her  away  ? — 
The  parents  do,  of  course,  try  it,  the  more  worthless 
parents,  but  they  are  talked  over  and  asked  to  wait. 

3374.  Can  most  of  the  girls  maintain  themselves  .P — 
No,  I  do  not  think  you  can  say  that  any  of  these  girls 
support  themselves  so  that  they  would  be  able  to 
support  themselves  away  out  of  the  home. 

3376.  Then  it  is  the  affection  that  prompts  the 
parents,  not  their  interest,  to  take  them  away  ?— I 
suppose  they  think  they  could  bring  in  something 
they  could  be  useful  in  the  house. 

3376.  You  will  not  give  the  parents  credit  for  any 
aii'ecticn  ? — We  only,  as  a  rule,  have  come  across  the 
indiii'erent  parents  or  vicious  ones. 

3377.  Then  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  have  legal 
power  of  detention  in  that  case  if  it  is  left  entirely  to 
you? — I  do  not  say  that,  because  as  the  work  increases 
most  probably  we  should  get  a  better  class  of  girls  in. 
I  think  the  homes,  as  a  rule,  have  taken  the  more 
pitiable  cases. 


3378.  Have  you  anv  dea  of  the  number  of  such  cases 
that  ought  to  be  dealt  with,  in  proportion  to  the  popu- 
lation ? — We  have  it  on.  I  think,  Dr.  Warner's  statistics 
that  there  are  23,000. 

3379.  For  the  whole  of  England  ?— 23,000  for  England 
alone. 

3380.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  That  is  calculated  on 
children  of  school  age,  I  think,  is  it  not? — Yes,  I 
should  think  it  was. 

3381.  (Chairman.)  You  must  add  to  that  a  certain 
percentage  between  13  and  18  years  of  age  if  they  are 
to  be  taken  charge  of  between  13  and  18  ? — Yes. 

3382.  Can  you  give  us  some  general  account  of  any 
cases  in  any  particular  home  ttiat  you  have  in  your 
mind  ? — As  to  the  status  of  the  children  ? 

3383.  Yes  ?— I  should  think  the  Aubert  Park  Home 
would  be  the  best  account. 

3384.  Do  you  think  you  can  describe  it  ? — The 
number  there  that  they  take  is  11  or  12  ;  12  is,  I  believe, 
their  limit  in  number,  and  they  have  girls  there  of  24 
years  of  age ;  they  have  taken  them  in  from  13  to  14 
and  keep  them  up  to  20  and  over  20  sometimes. 

3385.  Have  they  any  hope  of  those  over  24  years  of 
age  ? — No,  I  should  think  there  is  no  hope  of  their 
being  able  to  do  anything  for  themselves. 

3386.  Do  they  intend  to  retain  them  or  ask  the 
guardians  to  withdraw  them  and  place  them  in  the 
workhouses  P — I  should  think  they  meant  to  retain 
them. 

3387.  For  life  ?— Yes,  I  should  think  so  ;  I  do  not 
know  that  we  have  really  gone  into  what  is  to  happen 
to  them  in  the  future. 

3388.  How  many  such  cases  are  there? — There 
were  13. 

3389.  And  any  epileptic  or  cripples  ? — No,  they  do 
not  take  epileptics  or  cripples ;  they  only  take  feeble- 
minded. 

3390.  Supposing  that  children  were  left  to  the 
ordinary  elementary  schools,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
good  that  they  should  go  to  some  holiday  homes  as  a 
sort  of  break  in  their  life  ? — During  their  holidays 
it  would  be  very  valuable;  the  only  difficulty  is  in 
getting  the  homes  to  take  them.  Our  association 
has  been  trying.  I  have  been  writing  to  a  great  many 
homes  all  round  the  country  and  they  are  very  willing 
to  take  them  in  in  the  winter,  but,  of  course,  the 
schools'  holidays  are  just  the  time  when  everybody 
wants  the  homes,  and  I  can  find  no  homes  that  will 
make  arrangements  for  taking  these  children  specially 
by  themselves. 

3391.  You  cannot  board  them  out  as  ordinary  children 
are  boarded  out  in  the  summer  ? — No. 

3392.  They  must  be  under  supervision  ? — There  would 
not  be  enough  supervision. 

3393.  What  are  the  aims  of  your  association  ;  you 
might  perhaps  read  out  a  few  of  the  rules  ? — The  objects 
of  the  association  are  as  follows :  (1.)  To  collect  and 
diffuse  information  on  the  subject  of  the  feeble-minded. 
(2.)  To  suggest  and  initiate  the  formation  of  homes  for 
the  feeble-minded.  (3.)  To  make  grants  in  aid  of  such 
homes  and  to  issue  appeals  for  them,  as  circumstances 
may  permit.  (4.)  To  assist,  by  information  or  advice, 
matrons,  teachers,  parents,  and  others,  who  have  the 
care  of  individuals  of  this  class.  (5.)  To  collect  funds 
for  printing  aiid  publishing  appeals,  circulars,  and 
leaflets  and,  generally,  for  assisting  the  objects  of  the 
association.  (6.)  To  promote  the  formation  of  branches 
of  the  association  in  town  or  countrjr. 

3394.  Of  course,  it  is  a  great  struggle  to  maintain 
these  homes  ? — Yes,  the  money  is  extremely  difficult 
to  get. 

3395.  In  fact,  it  is  got  from  personal  friends  of  the 
managers  ? — Chiefly. 

3396.  The  public  themselves  do  not  feel  the  want 
of  them  P — No. 

3397.  And  it  is  very  difficult  to  arouse  public  interest? 
—It  is. 

3398.  And  you  think  that  State  aid  is  almost 
necessary  ? — I  think  it  must  be,  to  do  any  really  large 
work  here.  Of  course,  a  few  rich  people  can  keep 
up  these  small  homes,  but  they  are  very  small  in 
number. 

3399.  What  is  the  cost  of  maintenance,  on  the  whole, 
for  each  girl  per  year  ? — It  is  very  difficult,  because  the 
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homes  vary,  some  being  in  towns  and  some  quite  in 
the  country,  to  arrive  at  any  estimate,  but  so  far  as 
we  can  make  out  it  is  between  201.  and  2-5/.  per  head. 
It  is  201.  in  the  country  homes,  where  rent  and  food 
are  cheap  and  they  have  a  garden.  Then  in  the  towns, 
of  course,  it  is  more,  always  past  24L 

3400.  Then  a  grant  of  five  guineas  per  head  would 
not  be  much  for  an  institution,  it  would  not  go  far 
towards  maintenance  ? — You  mean  a  grant  over  and 
above  the  weekly  payments  by  the  guardians  or  friends  ? 

3401.  Yes,  a  gi-ant  from  the  State  ? — It  would  go 
some  way. 

3402.  Perhaps  you  could  tell  us  the  amount  of 
voluntary  subscriptions  per  head ;  for  a  single  home 
would  perhaps  be  better  .P— I  believe  it  is  1001.  for 
12  girls  at  Aubert  Park. 

3403.  So  that  the  voluntary  contributions  are  about 
81.  or  91.  per  head  ? — They  have  raised  about  500^.  at 
the  home  at  Adcote,  near  Liverpool. 

3404.  Is  that  for  building  or  maintenances  ? — That  is 
the  total  receipts,  exclusive  of  the  girls'  payments. 

3405.  For  how  many  girls  is  that  ? — 23 ;  but  you 
cannot  arrive  at  what  that  has  been  expended  ;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  find  out. 

3406.  Do  you  think  that  you  could  give  us  some 
information  of  tha.tsort  dividing  the  cost  per  child,  the 
part  that  comes  from  the  I'ates,  the  part  thai,  comes  from 
voluntary  subscriptions,  and  the  part  that  comes  from 
the  parents  ? — You  see  all  these  people  keep  their 
accounts  in  totally  different  manners,  and  they  send  us 
up  the  whole  receipts  and  the  whole  expenditure. 

3407.  (Miss  Totvnsend.)  They  could  divide  their 
receipts,  surely? — I  have  asked  them  to  do  so,  and 
have  tabulated  the  replies  as  follows  : — 

Homes  foe  Feeble-Minded. 


Name  and  Address 
Oi  Home. 


Maxi- 
mum 
Number. 


Number 
Staff. 


Adcote,  Knotty 
Ash,  Liverpool. 

Aubert  Park, High- 
bury (closed). 

Scott  House, 
Hitchin,  Herts. 

Chasefields,  Eish- 
ponds,  Bristol. 

Arrowfield  Top  1, 
Enniskerry  2, 
Birmingham. 

St.  Mary's  Pains- 
wick,  Glouces- 
tershire. 

Orde  House, 
Morpeth, 

Mary  Carpenter 
Home,  Briscol. 

Home  at  Halifax, 
Yorks. 

Alexander  House, 
Shepherd's  Bush, 
London,  W. 


17 
12 
20 
22 
41 

18 

12 
15 
20 
13 


3 
3 
4 
4 
12 


Total 
Receipts. 


Total  Ex- 
penditure. 


50rf 
340 
514 
No  returns. 
763 

650 


£ 
483 

317 

579 

798 
665 


Only  opened  5  mths. 
Opened  1897. 
Opened  1897. 
Opened  1897. 


3408.  (Chairman.)  I  have  gone  through  the  main 
points  of  your  evidence,  have  I  not? — 1  think  so. 

3409.  (Mr.  Pooleij.)  Could  you  give  the  numljer  of 
girls  in  these  institutions,  say  under  16  years  of  age; 
you  said  174  in  all  ? — Yes.  I  do  not  think  there  would 
be  any  now  under  16  years  of  age,  unless  it  were  at 
Hitehin. 

3410.  And  at  Hitchin  they  take  them  in  at  12  years 
of  age,  at  least  they  can  ? — Yes. 

3411.  Have  you  any  under  18  years  of  age  now  ? — 
Yes,  there  must  be  some  under  18 ;  I  cannot  give  you 
the  number  and  the  ages. 


3412.  There  is  no  fixed  age  of  leaving,  you  say  ?- 
in  none  of  the  homes. 


-No, 


3413.  Then,  if  you  take  them,  as  a  rule,  over  16  years 
of  age  have  they  come  immediately  from  school  ? — 
No,  I  should  say  that  the  greater  proportion  had  not 
come  direct  from  school  in  any  of  the  homes  ;  that  it 
is  when  the  jiareuts  find  the  difficulty  of  getting  them 
E  98300. 


something  to  do  and  they  begin  to  loaf  about  and  get 
into  mischief  that  they  want  to  get  them  into  homes. 

3414.  Do  you  profess  to  continue  their  elementary 
education  ? — Yes,  they  do  in  some  of  the  homes,  but 
not  in  all. 

3415.  Do  you  consider  that  they  are  educated  in  the 
same  way  as  they  would  be  educated  if  they  remained 
in  an  elementary  school.'' — No,  I  think  not,  because 
they  are  more  educated  by  lectures  so  to  say,  at  least 
by  talks  ;  they  are  not  put  down  to  regular  lessons  with 
sums  and  things  of  that  sort. 

3416.  Would  you  consider  it  desirable  that  children 
of  that  age  should  continue  to  be  educated  as  they  are 
in  elementary  achools? — No,  I  should  not  chiak  it 
waci. 

3417.  Under  a  regular  time-table,  morning  and  after- 
noon ? — I  should  think  not.  Their  education  is  much 
more  done  by  the  daily  discipline  and  the  daily  routine 
instructions  than  by  any  real  what  you  call  school 
work. 

3418.  Do  you  know  how  many  are  sent  by  the  guar- 
dians out  of  the  174  ? — I  cannot  find  out  from  all  the 
homes,  but  out  of  22  that  were  sent  to  the  Bristol  Home 
14  were  sent  by  the  guardians. 

3419.  Do  you  know  under  Avhat  power  they  send 
them  ;  I  mean  are  the  institutions  certified  ? — Yes,  they 
are  approved  at  least  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ; 
there  is  onl  yone  certified. 

312U.  Do  you  know  under  what  title  ? — No. 

3421.  As  a  home  for  feeble-minded  children  ?— -Yes, 
as  a  home  for  feeble-minded  children ;  I  thought  you 
meant  the  poor  law. 

3422.  Then  it  is  not  considered  boarding  out  ? — No, 
I  think  it  comes  under  a  different  heading. 

3423.  (Miss  Townsend.)  Do  you  think  it  is  advisable 
that  the  school  teaching  of  the  girls  should  come  from 
outside,  and  should  be  given  by  a  trained  teacher  ? — 
It  would  be  very  much  better,  because  it  would  be  a 
change  to  the  girls  and  a  variety  and  rest  to  the  matron, 
and  a  great  variety  to  the  children. 

3424.  And  do  you  think  that  these  teachers  should 
be  specially  trained  ? — Decidedly. 

3425.  Trained  in  special  instruction,  or  more  for  the 
proper  understanding  of  feeljle-minded  children.'' — 
More  for  the  better  understanding  of  what  they  can 
grasp. 

3426.  For  recognising  at  once,  or  sooner  than  an 
ordinary  teacher,  what  they  can  learn  and  Vvdiat  they 
cannot,  and  setting  them  to  do  what  they  can  do  ? — 
Yes. 

3427.  You  think  that  is  the  sort  of  training  that  a 
teacher  for  the  feeble-minded  should  have  ? — Yes. 

3428.  A  general  comprehension  of  the  feeble-minded 
child  ?— Yes. 

3429.  Yoa  think  thai  the  kind  of  training  for  the 
teacher  would  differ  from  what  is  given  to  a  teacher 
of  the  ordii/^^'ry  workhouse  child,  because,  instead  of 
having  to  b6  repressed  and  treated  in  the  mass,  you 
have  to  recognise  the  fact  that  every  child  is  ditfcrent 
and  has  to  be  treated  difi'erently  ?— Yes,  that  they 
have  to  be  individually  taught. 

3430.  You  said  just  now  that  so  far  as  you  know  none 
of  these  girls  were  self-supporting  ? — I  find  from 
the  homes  that  I  have  written  to  (those  that  have  oeen 
the  longest  established),  that  they  all  deny  that  more 
than  two  out  of  the  whole  number  have  ever  supjjorted 
themselves. 

3431.  I  think  more  than  that  riUmber  from  Aubert 
Park  are^doing  well  in  service  ? — I  could  not  get  hold 
of  those  particulars. 

3432.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  hardly  so 
hopeless  as  you  represent  it  ? — I  hope  not. 

3433.  It  is  rather  hard  to  say  that  none  of  them  can 
be  made  self-supporting,  I  think  ? — ^Yes. 

3434.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  have 
permanent  homes  to  which  the  failures  could  Ijo  passed 
on  from  these  small  homes  ? — Yes,  very  advisable. 

3435.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  will  be  recognised  more 
in  the  future  than  it  is  at  present  ? — Yes.  • 

3136.  A  mass  of  failures  will  probably  accumulate  m 
these  small  homes  ? — We  have  hardly  had  time  to  say 
what  are  failures  at  present. 
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3437.  At  what  age  would  you  pass  the  girls  to  perma- 
neut  liomes  ? — Would  not  that  depen:!  upjii  how  long 
they  have  been  in  the  homes. 

3438.  I  suppose  you  would  consider  that  ngc  was 
almost  an  arbitrary  distinction  for  these  girls  P — Yes, 
it  does  not  convey  much,  because  thess  gii'ls  arc  some- 
times 10  years  beyond  the  ordinary  age. 

343!\  So  that  you  might  still  have  hopo  of  a  girl  of 
18  ? — Tes,  I  should  think  it  would  more  depend  upon 
the  length  of  time  that  they  had  been  in  the  training 
homes,  and  if,  after  four  or  five  years,  they  hr.vo  been 
found  hopeless,  then  would  be  the  time  r.o  pass  tiiom 
on.  At  preseut  there  have  been  no  girls  in  the  homes 
more  than  four  years,  so  that  one  can  hardly  really 
judge. 

3440.  You  think  that  the  medical  advice  aud  inspec- 
tion of  these  homes  is  a  very  important  part  of  the 
work  ? — Yes. 

3441.  Each  home  should  have  a  medical  officer  \who 
takes  a  lively  interest  in  the  girls  ? — Yes,  1  believe  it 
has  been  the  making  of  the  Aubert  Park  Homo — the 
interest  taken  in  that. 

3442.  Then  that  is  as  valuable  a  part  of  the  tpcc-'ality 
of  these  liomes  as  auv  other  ? — Yes,  quite. 

3443.  [Mrs.  Burgwin.)  All  these  homes  called  thcm- 
eelves  voluntary  homes,  I  think  ? — Yes. 

3444.  Because  they  are  mainly  supported  l)y  volun- 
tary contributions? — Thej'  all  are. 

3445.  Do  you  think  it  is  well  that  they  should  come 
under  an  Act  of  Parliament  and  so  get  grants? — I 
think  it  would  bo  excellent,  provided  you  did  not  take 
away  the  voluntary  homes,  if  they  could  have  money 
grants,  and  their  powers  not  taken  away  from  them. 

.3446.  That  is  exactlj^  what  I  want  to  get  from  you. 
Would  you  fear  this  might  interfere  with  the  home  life 
of  the  home  ? — Yes ;  if  they  were  put  under  what  we 
call  official  supervision,  they  would  come  down  then, 
not  to  be  treated  as  individuals,  but  in  the  mass  mo;-c. 

3447.  You  would  fear  the  restrictions  which  this 
would  give  ? — Yes. 

3448.  Would  you  tell  me  at  what  age  you  would 
prefer  to  take  these  children  into  the  training  home  ? 
— As  young  as  Ave  could  get  them  ;  that  is  to  say 
between  10  and  11  years  of  age  would  be  much  the 
best. 

3449.  Then  you  would  necessarily  have  more,  as  it 
were,  school  life  if  you  took  the  children  younger? 
—Yes. 

34.50.  Then  with  regard  to  the  age  of  leaving,  you 
do  not  suggest  a  maximum  age  at  which  yon  would 
retain  them  ? — I  do  not  think  you  can. 

3451.  But  what  I  fear  is  this  :  that  yours  would 
cease  to  be  a  training  home,  you  would  get  congested 
with  these  old  inmates  ? — But  if  we  had  numbers  of 
nomes  we  ought  to  divide  them  up  so  that  thej^  could 
be  passed  on  after  school  life  to  other  homes.  Some 
would  develop  a  liking  for  laundry  work,  and  I  would 
let  them  go  to  laundry  work  ;  others  might  take  i  o 
basket  making,  or  mat  making,  or  some  othei'  work. 

3452.  And,  irrespective  of  age,  you  would  still  keep 
them  in  some  one  of  the  homes? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

3453.  They  would  hardly  be  training  homes.  Would 
you  still  continue  to  call  them  training  homes  if  you 
looked  upon  them  as  permanent  residences  for  these 
girls  P — I  suppose  they  are  trained  ;  I  think  they  would 
go  on  being  trained. 

3454.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  custodial  homes 
of  America  ? — Only  by  their  Beports ;  I  have  never 
seen  them. 

3455.  You  could  not  give  ns  any  idea  whether  you 
thought  well  of  them  or  not ;  ISIo  ;  it  reads  very  well  in 
their  Reports ;  they  keep  the  inmates  there  till  they 
are  50. 

3456.  But  tliey  call  them  custodial  homes,  separating 
the  school  life  of  the  children  from  their  adult  life  ? 
—Yes. 

3457.  Could  you  tell  us,  in  your  own  mind,  what 
you  think  would  be  a  fair  cost  per  child  in  a  town,  say 
in  London?-- Including  everything,  do  you  mean  ? 

3458.  Yes,  rent  and  all ;  I  should  like  the  actual 
cost,  if  jou  could  tell  us? — Only  aipproximately  ;  I 
(jelieve  that  25Z.  would  cover  it  for  a  horae  that  con- 
tained 15  children- 


3459.  Now  about  the  special  training  of  the  teachers 
for  these  homes  ;  bow  could  a  teacher  get  the  training 
that  you  speak  of? — There  is  a  small  training  home 
now  in  West  Kensington  for  these  teachei's  of  feeble- 
minded girls,  and  they  are  trained  at  the  Froebel 
Institnto  after  the  ordinary  training  for  pupil  teachers. 
1  l;elieve  mo.st  of  the  teachers  now  being  trained  there 
have  been  pupil  teachers,  or  have  been  trained  to 
teach. 

346  ).  So  tiiat  that  special  training  would  consist  in 
Iccaircs,  at  present? — Yes,  I  think  chiefly. 

0161.  You.  spoke  about  each  child  having  its  own 
])oculia:itics  ;  how  would  any  teacher  get  a  knowledge 
of  that  except  by  experience  with  the  actual  child  ? — I 
do  not  think  they  would.  Only  a  teacher  trained  to 
1-jok  out  for  those  things  Avould  sec  them  much  more 
qu  ckl}^  than  an  ordinary  t'Crson  who  had  taken  the 
child  in  class,  I  should  think. 

34G2.  But  a  trained  teacher,  of  course,  has  been 
trained  to  observe  child  life,  so  she  starts  well,  you 
would  say,  for  that  special  work  ?— Yes. 

3163.  Are  there  any  homes  where  the  sexes  arc 
mixed  ? — No,  there  are  no  homes,  at  present,  for  boys — 
not  cue  in  England. 

346  k  Could  j'ou  give  us  your  own  opinion  as  to 
mixing  the  sexes  ? — I  should  think  it  would  be  rather 
dangerous. 

3465.  After  what  age,  or  do  you  mean  all  through 
their  life  ? — No  ;  I  should  think  after  12  or  13  years  of 
ago. 

3-I66.  (Mr.  Nev:tn.)  If  you  admitted  children,  as  you 
wish  to  do,  at  10  or  11  years  of  age,  how  would  you 
employ  them,  at  school  or  in  industrial  work? — They 
would  have  to  have  their  school  for  a  portion  of  the 
day,  and  then  they  would  do  the  light  work  of  the 
house  and  such  work  as  children  of  that  age  would  do 
in  tlieii'  ordinary  homes. 

3467.  What  propoi'tion  of  the  day  would  you  send 
them  to  school  ? — I  should  think  if  the  home  was  an 
ideal  home,  that  would  depend  upon  each  child's 
capaljilities. 

3468.  But  taking  a  rough  average  ;  I  am  speaking 
now,  of  course,  of  childi'en  between  the  ages  of  10  and 
14  ?— I  do  not  think  they  would  stand  more  than  two 
and  a  half  to  three  hours  a  day. 

3469.  Would  you  like  to  give  that  instruction  inside 
the  school,  or  in  such  classes  as  there  are  under 
Mrs  Burgwin's  care  in  London? — I  should  think 
decidedly  it  ought  to  go  on  in  special  classes;  the 
ordinarjr  school  life  would  not  do  for  them. 

3470.  I  did  not  mean  choosing  between  a  special  class 
and  an  ordinary  elementary  school,  but  choosing 
between  instructiou  inside  the  home  and  instruction 
in  the  special  class ;  which  woitld  you  choose  then  ? 
. — J  think  instruction  in  the  home. 

3471.  You  have  sjDoken  of  the  children,  who  have 
l;een  in  a  public  elementary  school,  and  you  said  they 
had  not  derived  much  benefit  from  their  schooling  ? 
— So  far  as  we  have  seen  of  girls  that  have  been 
admitted  to  these  homes. 

3472.  Have  you  been  able  to  make  any  observations 
about  girls  who  hp.ve  run  wild  altogether,  and  practi- 
cally never  attended  a  public  elemeutarj^  school  ? — We 
have  now,  at  this  moment,  one  such  girl  of  18,  who  has 
never  had  any  instruction  whatever  ;  she  ran  wild  until 
two  years  ago,  when  she  was  put  to  a  home  at 
Weymouth. 

3473.  Arc  tliose  girls  that  run  wild  worse  than 
children  who  have  been  at  the  elementary  schools!^ — 
I  do  not  think  that  we  have  enough  basis  to  go  upon  to 
say  that. 

3474.  I  wanted  to  know  if  you  thought  that  the 
elementary  school,  although  it  may  not  have  done  the 
child  much  good,  may  have  to  some  extent  kept  her 
out  of  mischief  by  inculcating  regular  habits,  a  certain 
amount  of  cleanliness  and  obedience,  and  so  on? — 
Personally  I  should  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think  we 
have  had  enough  to  go  upon  ;  I  should  think  any  rules 
that  would  be  inculcated  would  be  good. 

3475.  Then  you  would  not  take  your  statement  that 
the  elementary  school  has  done  no  good  at  all  without 
some  qualification  ? — No. 

3476.  Now,  as  lo  the  matter  of  grants.  First  of  all, 
would  a  grant  of  bl.  a  child,  as  is  given  to  childi'en  in 
these  schools  for  the  deal  and  dumb,  help  you  ? — It ' 
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■(vovild  be  a  great  help  decidedly,  because  our  funds  are 
now  very  difficult  indeed  to  raise. 

3477.  Would  suck  a  grant  tend  to  multiply  the 
number  of  homes  ?— Yes,  I  should  tliink  so. 

3478.  Then,  would  it  be  possible  to  give  such  a  grant 
to  the  girls  over  1(5  years  of  age  ? — do  not  know ;  I 
do  not  know  the  law  about  that. 

3479.  I  suppose  grants  could  only  be  given  where 
girls  were  under  education  ;  and  would  you  be  alile  to 
say  that  the  big  girls,  over  16  years  of  age  were  being 
educated  in  your  homes  ? — Yes. 

3480.  You  think  you  would  ?— Decidedly,  because  at 
16  years  of  age  many  of  them  arc  quite  as  much  in 
need  of  training  as  normal  children  of  10  and  11. 

3481.  And  1  suppose,  if  a  girl  of  16  is  teachable,  you 
would  continue  to  attempt  to  teach  her  reading  and 
such  things  ? — Yes  ;  this  girl  of  18  is  now  being  taught 
who  has  never  been  taught  before. 

3482.  And  in  the  same  way  with  writing  or  drawing, 
if  they  showed  any  signs  of  educability  you  would,  I 
suppose,  teach  them  so  far  as  they  could  be  taught  ? — 
Yes. 

3483.  Then,  at  the  same  time,  I  suppose  there  are 
many  children  of  that  age  for  whom  industrial  work 
is  much  fitter  than  school  work  ? — I  should  think 
decidedly  so. 

3484.  How  long  does  it  take  to  find  that  out  as  a 
rule  P — I  should  think  a  few  months  would  find  that 
out. 

3485.  And  if,  at  the  end  of  the  few  months,  the  child 
was  not  making  any  progress  in  what  you  might  call 
its  book  learning,  j-ou  would  drop  it  ? — Yes,  and  teach 
it  drawing  or  writing,,  or  something  that  it  can  learn. 

3486.  That  rule  would,  I  suppose,  apply  to  children 
of  all  ages  in  the  homes  ? — Yes. 

3487.  And  I  suppose  you  would  apply  it  to  the 
children  in  the  special  classes.  I  am  not  speaking  of 
your  homes  now,  but  of  children  in  special  classes, 
such  as  we  have  in  Londoi..  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

3488.  That  if  they  were  not  likely  to  make  anything 
of  scholars,  you  would  employ  them  in  any  work  they 
could  do  ? — Yes. 

3489.  (Dr.  Smith.)  You  have  seven  homes  now,  I 
think  ? — Ten. 

3490.  In  diff"erent  parts  of  the  country  ? — Yes ;  but 
they  are  not  all  under  our  association — not  intimately 
connected  with  our  association. 

3491.  Are  tliey  all  for  girls  ? — Yes. 

3492.  What  is  exactly  your  object  in  these  homes ;  is 
it  to  have  them  in  the  sense  which  has  been  suggested 
as  custodial  homes,  or  do  you  look  forward  for  a 
circulation  through  them  ? — The  hope  is  that,  after 
some  years  of  course,  the  girls  will  be  able  to  earn  their 
own  living.  That  is  really  the  object — to  enable  these 
girls  in  some  way  or  other  to  support  themselves  and 
not  be  a  drain  on  the  workhouse  or  rescue  homes  or 
refuges,  where  they  generally  drift. 

349D.  Your  ex])erience  has  not,  however,  been  very 
favouiable  in  that  direction  up  to  the  present  time,  has 
it  ? — 1  think  most  of  the  girls  we  have  had  to  do  with 
have  been  girls  who  would  have  drifted  on  to  the  streets 
if  we  had  not  had  them  ;  I  am  not  saying  all,  but  a 
good  proportion,  so  far  as  I  can  gather. 

3494.  Do  you,  then,  in  these  homes  actually  teach 
them  any  manual  Avork  other  than  they  find  in  the 
ordinary  routine  Work  of  a  home  ? — Yes,  I  think  that, 
in  all  the  homes,  they  are  taught  some  kind  of  work, 
laundry  work  in  a  great  numljer.  Some  are  taught 
mat  milking,  and  some  knitting  for  rugs,  and  such 
like. 

'M9h.  You  said  about  the  laundry  work  that,  so  far 
as  th'^  general  home  was  concerned,  it  in  itself  would 
occupy  the  whole  time  of  these  children  ?---Yes,  in  some 
of  the  homes,  but  in  others  they  take  m  laundrying 
for  profit,  and  then  in  those  homes  they  have  to  employ 
a  good  many  outside  laundry  women,  and  the  girls  help 
to  what  extent  they  can. 

3496.  Has  that  idea  been  successful  at  all?  —  I 
think  so. 

3497.  Financially  successful  ? — No,  1  do  not  Ihink  it 
is  financially  successful;  but  it  is  successful  in  tr'aining 
the  girls  so  that  in  cne  or  two  cases  they  have  been 
able  to  take  small  places  as  laundry  maids. 


3493.  Then,  as  you  say  you  have  only  one  home  in 
a  town;  have  you  facilities  for  teaching  them  varieties 
of  occupations  at  that  one  home  ? — Tliey  have  at  the 
Birmingam  home  three  or  four  occupations,  and  so  they 
have  down  at  the  home  at  Painswick. 

3499.  You  intend  these  homes  children  beyond 
school  age  ? — Yes. 

3500.  That  is  really  the  object?— Yes. 

3501.  Then,  how  would  you  admit  a  child  to  these 
homes  ? — By  medical  certificate  do  you  mean  P 

3502.  I  do  not  quite  know  how  you  do  it;  how  do 
you  admit  them  now  ? — Well,  when  someone  has  a 
trouljlesome  child  they  do  not  know  what  to  do  with, 
the  mother  applies  to  some  charitable  persono,  and  they 
write  and  say,  I  will  apply  to  some  home.  Then  the 
particulars  are  taken  clown,  and  it  is  placed  with  the 
medical  officer,  and  he  decides  whether  the  case  is 
suitable  or  not ;  he  sees  the  child  and  says  whether  it 
is  a  suitable  case. 

3503.  Then,  you  admit  the  child  to  your  home  finally 
upon  a  certificate  from  a  medical  ofiicer  ? — Yes. 

3504.  And  I  suppose  the  retention  of  the  child  would 
be  influenced  by  his  opinion  also.  I  mean  if  after  a 
number  of  years  you  found  that  no  progress  was  made 
in  the  way  you  suggest  ? — I  think  they  would  be  kept 
as  a  means  of  keeping  the  girls  out  of  mischief  more 
than  anything  else. 

3505.  Supposing  you  found  a  girl  was  practically 
an  imbecili',  what  would  you  do;  would  you  still 
continue  to  keep  her? — No,  it  would  be  put  before  the 
medical  officer,  and  if  that  was  the  case,  he  would 
certify  it,  and  the  child  would  be  sent  elsewhere. 

3506.  That  is  what  I  mean ;  the  retention  of  the 
child  would  be  governed  in  that  way  ? — Yes. 

3507.  {Dr.  ShuUleiL-orth.)  I  think  you  have  stated 
practically  that  the  homes  are  useful  for  the  protection 
of  adolescent  girls  as  well  as  for  the  work  that  they 
do  ? — Yes,  decidedly. 

3508.  But  in  some  homes  do  they  not  contribute  by 
their  earnings  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  homes  ; 
at  Hitchin.  for  instance? — They  have  a  rule  there  by 
which  they  pay  the  girls  a  sort  of  nominal  sum  for  the 
work  they  do,  but  so  far  as  I  can  gather  it  is  simply 
more  a  system  of  rewards  than  merely  the  actual 
work  that  they  have  done. 

3.^)09.  I  had  in  mind  a  statement  that  the  laundiy 
brings  in  a  certain  income  at  Hitchin  ;  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  income  ? — Yes,  but  the  amount  of  laundry 
women  that  they  employ  is  very  great,  I  think,  and  it 
really  practically  t^omes  to  whiat  an  ordinary  laundry 
would  be,  that  you  start  the  laundry  and  then  get 
the  women  in. 

3510.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  children  of  school 
age,  what  is  your  objection  to  such  children  in  a  home 
in  London,  for  instance,  going  to  a  special  class 
outside  the  liome,  supposing  there  was  a  special  school 
board  class  nveniently  near  ? —  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  anV  objection,  but  I  think  my  answer  was 
that  it  would  be  better  to  teach  them  in  the  homes. 

3511.  May  1  ask  vvhy  you  think  it  would  be  better  to 
teach  them  in  the  homes  ? — I  was,  perhaps,  thinking 
of  the  practical  difficulty  of  getting  them  to  and  fro. 

3512.  But  it  would  bo  the  same  sort  of  teaching  in 
the  home.  I  suppose,  loractically,  as  would  be  received 
in  special  classes  ? — Yes. 

3513.  You  have  nothing  against  the  system  of  special 
classes  ? — Oh.,  no. 

3514.  And  then  in  the  sort  of  instruction  given  in 
the  home,  "1  suppose  you  would  include  a  considerable 
amount  of  physical  and  manual  training,  would  you 
not  ? — Yes. 

3515.  A  training  leading  up  to  useful  work  ;  training 
the  hands  to  do  useful  work  ? — ^Yes,  a  training  that 
would  fit  them  to  earn  their  own  living  by  manual 
labour. 

oolG.  But  I  referred  to  girls  who  have  not  been  in 
the  habit  of  using  their  hands  at  all,  sometimes  from 
physical  defect;  there  would  be  preliminary  training 
in  school  for  that  purpose,  to  enable  them  ultimately 
to  use  their  hands  in  actual  work  ? — Yes. 

3517.  Then  with  regard  to  grants  and  inspection,  I 
suppose,  of  course,  grants  would  necessarily  involvo 
inspection  of  some  kind  ?— Yes. 
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Miss  3518.  Are  any  of  the  homes  at  present  inspected  ? — 

F_  A .  Cooper.    TTitchiu  is,  but  none  of  the  others. 

3519.  By  what  authority  is  the  Hitchin  Home  in- 
3  A.ar.  1897.    gpected  ?— By  the  Poor  Law. 

3520.  By  the  Local  G-overnment  Board  Inspector  ? — 
Yes.  The  other  homes  are  only  wha,t  they  call 
approved.    What  that  means  nobody  seems  to  know. 

{Miss  Tovmsend.)  Aubert  Park  is  certified  and  in- 
spected, as  a  matter  of  fact,  only  twice  in  10  years. 

3521  (Z>r.  Shuttleworth.)  That  is  to  say,  its  condi- 
tion as  exceptional  is  known  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes  ;  the  others  are  all  what  is  called  approved 
by  the  Local  Grovernmeut  Board ;  that  means  that  the 
guardians  send  cases  to  them,  I  believe. 

3522  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  girls  should 
be  inspected  by  the  Lunacy  Commissioners ;  have  you 
any  opinion  as  to  that  ?~It  seemed  to  be  thought  by 
all  our  committee  that  the  Lunacy  Commissioners 
would  be  a  mistake ;  it  would  give  the  girls'  friends 
the  idea  that  it  was  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  also  give 
the  public  that  idea. 

3523.  Then  I  presume  you  hold  that  thei-e  is  an 
absolute  distinction  between  feeble-minded  girls  and 
imbecile  girls  ? — Yes. 

3524.  And  that  you  take  precautions  to  exclude 
imbecile  and  idiot  girls  from  these  institutions  ? — Yes  ; 
we  have  tried  in  every  way  to  guard  the  establishment 
against  it  in  our  prospectuses  and  our  certificates. 

3525.  You  have  not  brought  the  form  of  certificate. 
Perhaps  I  may  remind  you  that  wo  have  in  the  certifi- 
cate (you  will  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong)  a  phrase  that 
so-and-so  is  feeble-minded  or  mentally  feeble  (I  forget 
which),  but  not  imbecile  or  insane  — Yes,  that  is 
how  it  runs. 

3526.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  training  of  teachers, 
some  questions  have  been  asked,  and  you  have  given 
some  information  about  teachers  undergoing  training 
in  connexion  with  the  special  course  at  the  Froebel 
Institute.  Are  you  aware  that  they  have  had  the 
privilege  also  of  seeing  the  children  taught  in  the 
special  classes? — I  believe  they  have  attended  some 
of  Mrs.  Burgwin's  classes. 

3527.  Do  you  consider  it  very  important  that  they 
should  do  so  as  a  means  of  qualifying  for  their  duties  ? 
— Yes,  we  hope  to  get  them  into  the  home  at  Alexander 
House,  Shepherd's  Bush,  to  help  them  on  and  helj) 
ourselves  by  their  being  taught. 

3528.  Then  with  regard  to  the  utterly  unimprovable 
cases,  supposing  that  the  county  council  should  by  and 
bye  (as  they  propose  to  do  in  Lancashire,  for  instance) 
constitute  custodial  institutions  for  imbeciles,  would 
the  cases  that  after  trial  have  proved  failures  be 
properly  taken  care  of  in  such  custodial  institutions, 
do  you  think  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

3529.  The  distinction  between  them  and  the  imbeciles 
would  not  be  so  well  marked  ? — No. 

3530.  ISot  if  they  had  been  tried  and  found  to  be  in- 
capable of  improvement  ? — IsTo.  The  great  thing  would 
be  that  they  would  be  out  of  harm's  way  and  out  of  the 
way  of  doing  harm  to  the  public  at  large  ;  there  would 
not  be  the  danger  that  they  are  now  to  the  public. 

3531.  Their  being  a  danger  to  the  public  and  danger 
to  themselves  is  really  the  raison  d'etre  of  these  homes  ? 
-Yes. 

3632.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  agree  with  Dr.  Warner's 
definition  of  these  feeble-minded  children,  and  if  you 
agree  with  it  do  you  think  the  number  is  20,000  for  the 
whole  of  England  ? — I  have  no  data  to  go  upon. 

The  witnes 


3533.  But  you  have  read  his  definition  of  children 
who  fall  under  this  class  ? — Yes. 

3534.  Does  that  agree  with  your  own  ideas? — 
Perhaps  it  is  a  little  extended,  but  I  have  no  authority 
to  say. 

3535.  Twenty  thousand  children  would  require  1,000 
homes,  yoa  see,  at  20  apiece?— Yes,  I  should  think  that 
was  rather  a  large  number  ;  but  my  experience  is  very 
limited,  of  course,  compared  to  Dr.  Warner's. 

3536.  Is  it  not  unwise  to  waste  voluntary  efi"ort  in 
keeping^  incurable  girls  in  the  homes,  as  you  do  at 
present  F — ^o,  I  should  not  have  thought  so.  liivery 
movement  in  England  has  begun  in  a  voluntary  way. 

3537.  But  your  homes  seem  to  be  devoted  to  the 
worst  class  of  feeble-minded,  almost  incurable  in  every 
case? — I  do  not  think  we  have  been  working  long 
enough  to  say  that ;  I  can  only  bell  you  that  of  the 
cases  in  the  three  homes  that  have  been  working  longest 
very  few  have  been  turned  out.  Miss  Townsend  cor- 
rected me  and  said  Aubert  Park  had  turned  out  some ; 
but  the  letters  that  I  have  from  the  homes  ah  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  and  Bristol  gave  only  two  in  one,  and 
one  in  another,  and  three  in  another,  that  they  have 
turned  out  in  the  four  years  ;  but  then  they  have  only 
worked  four  years. 

(Miss  Townsend.)  And  at  Aubert  Park  also  we 
returned  the  incurable  cases ;  we  did  not  keep  them, 
so  that  that  made  room  for  others  coming  in. 

3538.  {Chairman.)  The  Local  Government  Board,  you 
say,  inspects  the  homes.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"inspect";  do  they  examine  the  children  as  to  their 
mental  capacity,  or  merely  the  general  arrangements 
of  the  home  ? — I  think  it  is  merely  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  the  home,  but  I  have  not  had  anything  to  do 
with  that  inspection,  so  I  cannot  say. 

3539.  Under  what  Act  of  Parliament  have  the  Local 
Government  Board  the  power  to  inspect  homes  for 
the  children  ? — I  do  not  know. 

3540.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  Do  you  know  that  the  guardians 
have  power  under  the  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  54  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  "to  subscribe  towards  any  asylum 
"  or  institution  for  blind  persons,  or  for  deaf  and  dumb 
"  persons,  or  for  persons  sufi"ering  f rom  any  permanent 
"  or  natural  infirmity  or  towards  any  association  or 
"  society  for  aiding  such  persons,  or  towards  any 
"  other  asylum  or  institution  which  appears  to  the 
"  guardians,  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
"  calculated  to  render  useful  aid  in  the  administration 
"  of  the  relief  of  the  poor  "  ? — That  is  the  Act  and  the 
clause  under  which  we  get  help  from  the  guardians. 

3541.  The  section  goes  on  :  "  Provided  that  nothing 
"  herein  contained  shall  authorise  any  subscription  to 
"  any  asylum  or  institution  unless  the  Local  Govern- 
"  ment  Board  be  satisfied  that  the  paupers  under  the 
"  guardians  have  or  could  have  assistance  in  case 
"  of  necessity  "  ? — That  is  so. 

3542.  {Chairman.)  In  the  case  of  tho  blind  and  deaf 
children  the  guardians  had  power  to  make  grants 
towards  the  maintenance  of  those  children  without 
making  the  parent  a  pauper?— Yes. 

3543.  But  it  seems  that  in  other  cases  they  have  no 
such  power  unless  the  parent  is  a  pauper  ? — Well,  they 
do  it  (I  do  not  know  about  their  powers)  because  we 
have  a  girl  now  paid  for  by  the  guardians. 

3544.  Whose  parents  are  not  paupers  ? — So  far  as  we 
know.  I  do  not  know  very  much  about  the  parents, 
except  that  they  are  very  bad. 

withdrew. 


Major-General 
J^.  J.  Moherly. 


lior-General  Francis  John  Mobeely  called  in  and  examined. 


.^545.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Vice-Chaii-man  of  the 
School  Board  for  London? — Yes, 

3546.  You  know  the  terms  of  reference  to  this 
Committee  P — ^Yes. 

3547.  We  have  agreed  to  say  that  the  word  "  idiot" 
or  "  imbecile  "  may  be  said  for  the  present  to  mean  "  not 
capable  of  being  edacated  so  as  to  be  wholly  or  partially 

self-supporting  ";  and  so  we  have  to  deal  in  this  Inquiry 
with  the  class  of  children  intermediate  between  those 
who  are  incapable  of  earning  their  living  and  those 
who  can  properly  be  taught  in  ordinary  elementary 
schools  by  ordinary  methods ;  that  is  to  say,  children 


who  ought  to  be  taught  in  special  classes.  Would  you 
agree  with  that  ? — Are  you  going  to  give  them  any 
special  name?  You  have  taken  away  the  term 
imbecile. 

3548.  They  are  called  feeble-minded  in  the  reference, 
and  we  have  rather  tried  to  extend  that  definition  to 
mean  children  who  are  capable  of  earning  their  own 
living  wholly  or  partially  in  after  life  ;  but  if  they  were 
idiots  or  imbeciles  they  would  not  be  capable  of  being 
educated  so  as  to  become,  in  a  degree,  self-supporting  ? 
— We  have  been  rather  inclined  to  hold  that  an 
imbecile  was  something  better  than  an  idiot. 
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3549.  Capable  of  earning  his  own  living? — Capable 
of  doing  something,  at  any  rate,  towards  it. 

3650.  Tou  have  a  considerable  number  of  such 
children  under  your  care  in  the  special  classes  P — 
Yes. 

3551.  And  each  case  is  sifted  by  a  committee  before 
it  is  admitted  to  a  special  class  ? — Yes. 

o652.  This  committee  consists  of  the  medical  officer 
of  the  Board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools  for 
special  instruction,  and  the  inspector  of  the  district  is 
invited  to  attend  ? — Yes. 

3553.  The  head  teacher  sends  down  a  batch  of  children 
to  be  discriminated  by  this  committee,  of  whom  a  good 
many  are  sent  back  at  once  to  the  ordinary  schools  as 
not  being  really  defective,  a  certain  number  are 
admitted  to  the  special  school,  and  a  few  rejected  as 
uneducable  ? — Yes,  I  do  not  know  that  the  words 
"  good  many  "  are  quite  fair,  when  you  say  that  a  good 
many  are  sent  back  to  the  school. 

3554.  It  varies  with  the  different  schools,  I  suppose  ; 
I  have  seen  a  good  many  sent  back  in  some,  and  in 

jj  other  cases  scarcely  any  ? — You  have  more  information 
I  than  I  have,  no  doubt. 

3555.  But  it  is  impossible  to  set  up  a  similar  standard 
ill  all  parts  of  London,  because  the  types  of  defective 
cliildren  seem  to  vary  with  the  localities  in  some 
( li'gree,  so  that  each  case  is  really  individual,  and  has 
ti)  be  considered  on  its  own  merits  P — Yes,  quite  so. 

13556.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  children  who  do 
not  attend  school  at  all,  because  they  are  excused  by 
your  attendance  officers;  but  they  bring  up  the  cases 
bi.'foi'e  the  committees  of  the  board,  and  when  thoy  are 
sanctioned  by  medical  certificate,  then  the  attendance 
officer  is  authorised  to  excuse  them  from  attendance  at 
school  ? — Yes  ;  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  some  of  the 
I  attendance  officers  do  not  excuse  them  on  their  own 
discretion. 

3557.  By  leave  of  the  superintendent  of  their  district  ? 
— I  suppose  so. 

3558.  And  there  must  be  some  cases  of  doubt,  I 
suppose  ? — Oh,  yes. 

3559.  But  your  medical  officer  is  in  the  last  resort  the 
final  authority  whether  they  should  be  admitted  to  the 
class  or  not  P — ISTo  I  think  the  committee  have  over- 
3'uled  him.  sometimes. 

3560.  On  medical  grounds  or  on  grounds  of  common 
sense? — On  grounds  of  common  sense.  We  could  not 
attempt  to  go  into  the  medical  grounds. 

3561.  We  have  had  great  difficulty  in  ascertaining  ; 
in  fact,  we  have  not  yet  ascertained  what  proportion  of 
children  to  the  population  really  falls  under  the  head 
of  our  inquiry.  So  far  as  we  have  gone  at  present,  it 
seems  to  be  some  number  between  1  per  cent,  and  1'5 
per  cent.  I  think  the  London  School  hoard  has  taken 
typical  districts,  and  obtained  information  very  much 
to  that  effect  ? — I  understood  so  from  the  clerk  of  the 
committee — that  they  did  do  that  in  some  districts. 

3562.  And  that  agrees  with  Dr.  Warner's  investiga- 
tion that  the  percentage  should  be  about  1'5  or  1'3  of 
the  children  of  school  age  ? — Yes. 

3563.  What  number  would  that  be  for  the  whole  of 
London,  taking  the  school  population  of  London  at 
800,000;  that  would  be  12,000  children  P— Yes,  I  used 
to  put  it  down  as  about  9,000. 

3564.  Twelve  thousand  from  3  to  13  years  of  age  ; 
but  of  course  we  should  not  take  any  notice  of  them  so 
long  as  they  were  in  the  infants.  It  is  generally  agreed 
that  it  is  better  to  leave  them  till  seven  years  of  age  in 
the  infant  school,  where  they  obtain  some  sort  of 
suitable  instruction  P — Y"es. 

3565.  So  that  you  would  leave  about  8,000  or  9,000 
for  the  children  between  7  and  13  years  of  age  P— That 
is  what  I  put  down  roughly. 

3566.  You  have  not,  of  course,  anything  like  that 
nnmber  at  present  in  the  special  schools  P— No. 

3567.  Can  yon  tell  us  the  number  that  there  are  in 
the  special  schools  at  present? — Mrs.  Burgwin  could 
say  better  than  I. 

{Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Up  to  Christmas  we  had  iust  about 
1,012. 

3568.  [Chairman.)  We  had  it  from  Mr.  Chard  the 
other  day  that  there  were  about  a  thotisand  ?— Yes,  I 
think  he  would  know  best. 


3569.  Perhaps  you  can  give  us  a  history  of  the  move-  Major-Qeneral 
ment  so  far  as  the  London  School  Board  is  concerned  ;  F.  J.  Mobniy. 
how  they  came  to  take  it  up  P — It  was  my  own  doing         ■  — 
originally,  partly  that  I  was  aroused  to  the  idea  gener-    3  Mar.  1897. 

ally  that  we  were  responsible  for  all  the  children  of  • 

London  before  the  Royal  Commission  upon  Afflictea 

Children  some  years  ago,  and^.  then  I  came  upon  one 
child  in  the  Harrow  Road  School  that  I  could  not  get 
sent  to  Darenth.  The  medical  officer  of  the  board  of 
guardians  would  not  certify  her  as  sufficiently  an  idiot 
to  be  sent  to  Darenth,  and  they  could  not  teach  her  in 
the  school,  and  through  some  friends  I  got  the  child 
sent  to  a  private  school,  where  she  improved  so  very 
much  that  she  is  her  mother's  help,  and  is  doing  some 
fair  work.  She  has  got  no  mental  power,  but  she  has  a 
little  memory  and  is  able  to  do  something  to  help  her 
mother  in  her  laundry  work. 

3570.  How  many  years  was  she  at  the  private  school? 
— I  do  not  know  that  she  was  there  a  year  even 

3671.  But  even  that  short  time  produced  such  a  great 
efi'ect  ? — Yes.  When  I  first  knew  her  her  mother  could 
not  let  her  out  without  the  younger  sister  to  be  her 
mouthpiece  in  any  errands  that  were  required.  I  met 
the  girl  the  other  day  alone,  carrying  some  of  the 
clothes  home,  and  she  stopped  and  spoke  to  me  and 
asked  me  who  I  was,  and  so  forth,  which  showed  an 
amount  of  curiosity  which  she  had  never  done  before. 
Then  I  tried  to  get  a  special  class  in  Capland  Street,  in 
1890  I  think  it  was.  and  failed  ;  the  School  Management 
Commitbee  accepted  the  motion  and  dropped  it  very 
quickly;  and  then  it  was  only  in  1891  that  there  was 
a  sudden  motion  in  regard  to  it,  and  everyljody  agreed 
that  it  was  a  very  good  thing  to  do.  We  started  it 
then  systematically,  engaged  Mrs.  Burgwin,  and 
opened  more  than  one  class  room. 

3672.  I  see  you  state  the  number  of  centres  here  a3 
27  centres  open,  with  a  roll  of  1,070  ? — Yes. 

3573.  Are  you  contemplating  centres  for  the  whole 
8,000.'' — I  cannot  tell  you;  I  have  to  fight  for  almost 
every  centre  that  I  want. 

3574.  Are  there  a  good  many  more  centres  proposed  ? 
—Yes. 

3575.  And  a  map  of  London  has  been  prepared, 
showing  where  the  special  centres  might  with  advan- 
tage be  placed  P — The  object  being  that  when  we  were 
building  anything  else  in  that  neighbourhood  we  should 
include  that  at  the  same  time  because  it  is  economical 
to  build  at  once;  and  we  have  placed  them  in  such 
sites  that  they  should  be  more  easily  fed  by  surrounding 
schools,  not  with  any  knowledge  of  what  children  there 
are  there,  but  merely  with  the  idea  of  there  being  ,=0 
many  schools  around  it  within  easy  access. 

3576.  What  distance  do  you  think  a  child  should 
come  to  school  ? — Up  to  this  time  the  radius  is  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  it  may  be  a  little  more. 

3677.  That  is  in  the  crowded  parts ;  of  course  in  the 
Outskirts  it  must  be  more  ? — Yes. 

3578.  In  th^'  Greenwich  district,  for  instance,  they 
have  to  travel  long  distances  to  the  special  classes  ? — 
There  is  very  little  doing  in  Greenwich  and  that  neigh- 
bourhood at  all. 

3579.  Is  it  very  expensive  to  build  these  centres  ;  do 
you  know  how  it  works  out  per  child  ? — It  costs  mo^'e 
than  the  others,  because  there  are  fewer  children  in 
each  class-room,  and  because  of  the  provision  of  cloak- 
room and  corridors ;  the  corridors  are  made  somewhat 
larger  than  ordinary  corridors  to  serve  the  purposes  of 
a  hall. 

3580.  Do  you  propose  any  particular  size  of  centre, 
it  has  been  suggested  thai  there  are  three  classes  of 
these  children  that  might  be  arranged  in  each  centre, 
who  would  require  three  class  rooms ;  have  you  any 
general  plan  ? — No,  my  original  idea  was  to  have  had 
five  class-rooms,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have  ever  built 
any  centre  with  five  class-rooms. 

3581.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Except  at  Greenwich  ? — With 
five  class-rooms  ? 

3582.  Yes  ? — Not  with  five  class-roorns,  I  think. 

3583.  {Mr.  Neivton.)  Yes,  there  is  one  that  you  did 
not  build,  but  there  are  five  class-rooms  ? — Yes.  that 
was  incidentally,  the  room  being  fitted  for  the  purpose- 
But  my  idea  was  originally  to  classify  as  much  as  we 
could,  because  I  felt  there  was  an  immense  variety  of 
children  that  we  should  have  to  deal  with  and  an 
immense  variety  of  capacity  amongst  them. 
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MaJo-'-General  !>58i.  (Chairman.)  Tlierefore  you  think  it  would  be 
F.  J.  Moberly.  better  to  build  one  large  centre  with  three  or  four  class 

  rooms,  than  a  greater  nmnber  of  sniixll  centres  all  over 

3  Mar.  .1897.    London? — Yes,  I  think  so;  but  in  some  instances  we 
 have  been  obliged  by  the  size  of  the  site  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood generally  to  restrict  ourselves  to  only  two 
classes.    At  Harrow  Road  we  have  only  two. 

3585.  It  is  thought  that  these  children  require  moi-e 
area  in  their  class-rooms  than  the  ordinary  children, 
because  they  require  a  greater  amount  of  movement  and 
must  get  up  from  their  seat  and  move  about  in  drill 
between  lessons,  a  purpose  for  which  a  corridor  can 
scarcely  be  used,  and  it  has  been  thought  that  20  square 
feet  should  be  provided,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and 
deaf.  Do  you  agree  with,  that?  You  are  building  at 
the  same  rate  per  child  as  the  schools  for  ordinary 
children  at  present.  "What  do  you  suggest?  —I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  have  so  much  as  20  feet.  You 
see  we  have  allowed  for  the  children  on  the  roll,  but 
they  have  never  come  iip  to  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  any  experience  of  children  attending  so  well  as 
to  fill  the  class-room,  and,  therefore,  praotic  illy  they 
get  considerably  more  space  than  theoretically  they  are 
allowed. 

3586.  But  there  would  be  a  danger,  of  course,  of 
cliildren  being  compelled  to  fill  up  the  full  number  at 
10  square  feet  per  child.  Would  it  not  be  better  to 
accept  some  higher  space  at  first,  and  to  limit  the 
classes  from  30  children,  as  at  present,  to  20,  that 
being  the  largest  number  that  any  teacher  of  a  special 
class  can  properly  teach  with  comfort  in  any  singie 
cbss  ? — I  have  no  experience  of  that. 

3587.  Do  you  think  a  teacher  of  a  special  class  can 
teich  as  many  as  30  children  at  once  ? — .1  did  think  so, 
but  I  have  not  experience  enough  to  say. 

3588.  Of  course,  the  classes  are  very  much  smaller  ? 
—They  are,  practically. 

3589.  But  the  teachers  at  present  have  as  much  as 
they  can  do,  with  any  comfort,  with  these  special 
classes.  I  believe  the  board  is  at  present  considering 
how  to  reduce  the  cost  of  construction  of  buildings 
generally  ? — Yes. 

3590.  Would  that  reduce  the  cost  of  buildings  for 
these  special  classes  ;  1  suppose  it  would  to  some  small 
degree  ? — That  is  merely  a  matter  of  materials. 

3591.  We  had  it  in  evidence  the  other  day  that  a 
'  special  class  cost  65L  per  head  ? — That  must  have  been 
rather  luxurious,  I  think. 

3692.  That  was  stated  in  evidence  b}^  Miss  Dale,  a 
member  of  the  Birmingham  School  Board  ;  but  that,  as 
you  say,  is  luxurious  ? — Yes,  I  should  think  so. 

3593.  You  think  that  they  should  not  be  admitted  to 
special  classes  before  seven  years  of  age  ?— Yes. 

3594.  That  they  are  better  in  the  infant  school  till 
then  ? — Yes. 

3595.  The  classes  are  all  mixed  classes,  I  think, 
except  in  one  or  two  cases  ? — I  thought  thej'  were  all 
mixed  ;  I  do  not  know  of  any  exceptions. 

3596.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Broad  Street  ? — Yes,  that  was 
because  there  were  no  offices  which  they  could  easily 
reach. 

3597.  (Chairman.)  Do  you  tliink  they  should  be 
mixed  up  to  any  age,  or  is  there  some  age  at  which  you 
would  begin  to  separate  them  ? — At  the  age  of  13  L 
should  like  to  separate  them. 

3598.  Most  witnesses  seem  to  say  that  at  12  or 
13  you  should  separate  this  particular  class  of  children  ? 
—Yes. 

3599.  How  dp  you  select  your  teachers  ;  is  there  any 
special  training  which  they  go  through  before  they 
como  to  you  ? — They  are  generally  teachers  in  our  own 
employment;  there  are  a  few  that  have  been  taken 
from  other  schools,  but  generally  a  member  of  the 
committee  goes  to  see  them  at  work  in  their  school,  and 
if  they  show  any  particular  aptitude  for  the  purpose, 
they  are  entertained,  and  then  they  are  sent  to  one  or 
other  of  the  schools  that  are  actually  in  work  to  see 
what  is  the  process  of  teaching. 

3600.  ^Are  they  teachers  who  volunteer  for  the  work  ? 
—-Yes,  they  all  volunteer. 

3601.  Do  they  lose  their  future  prospects  as  to 
promotion  by  taking  these  classes  ? — I  hope  not. 

3602.  They  are  not  lost  sight  of  ? — No. 

3603.  You  have  some  rule,  I  believe,  of  bringing 
them  up  every  five  years? — That  was  an  idea  that 


struck  some  members  of  the  committee  when  it  was 
first  originated,  that  we  should  bo  killing  off  teachers, 
that  the  work  was  going  to  be  specially  hard,  and  they 
were  going  to  examine  it ;  but  I  do  not  think  any  of  the 
teachers  have  suffered  ;  I  think  they  have  rather 
improved  in  health. 

3604.  I  have  found  that  they  have  not  sufltered,  that 
they  are  all  very  cheerful  and  like  their  work,  and  they 
like  it  more  the  longer  they  stay ;  therefore,  you  are 
not  likely  to  remove  them,  I  should  think,  after  five 
years  ? — I  do  not  tliink  so. 

3605.  Then  would  not  that  affect  their  prospects  ?— 
I  thiidc  not.  I  will  give  you  an  instance  ;  Miss  Wilde, 
from  Peacock  Street,  has  just  been  sent  up  as  one  of 
three  to  be  selected  by  the  managers  foi'  the  headship 
in  a  Grade  III.  school. 

3606.  I  only  thought  that  perhaps  their  special 
experience  in  that  line  would  not  qualify  them  very 
well  for  head  mistress-ships  of  other  schools  of  the 
ordinary  type  ?— They  have  all  had  some  considerable 
experience  in  the  ordinary  schools  before  they  come 
to  Its. 

3607.  I  think  those  are  the  points  that  you  wish  t(j 
bring  before  us  ? — Yes. 

3608.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  Oan  you  tell  us  whether  it  is  a 
rule  of  the  board  that  a  feeble-minded  child  is  not  to 
be  excused  from  attending  school  on  account  of  feeble- 
mindedness ?— I  think  if  there  was  any  doubt  about  it, 
the  board  would  insist  tipon  the  child  being  seen  by 
the  medical  officer. 

3609.  I  understood  the  attendance  officer  of  your 
board  to  say  the  other  day,  that,  if  he  found  a  feeble- 
minded child  not  attending  school,  he  was  bound  to 

report  the  case,  and  not  to  accept  that  as  an  excuse  ?  

Yes. 

3610.  Can  you  tell  us  what,  as  a  fact,  becomes  of  the 
children  who  are  turned  out  of  the  special  classes 
because  they  are  uneducable  ;  there  are  a  few  cases  ? — 
I  do  not  know  at  all ;  I  cannot  tell  you.  There  is  no 
power  to  influence  their  parents.  Personally,  I  have 
more  than  once  inducer!  the  attendance  officer  to  see  the 
parents,  and  get  them  sent  to  Darenth. 

3611.  And  to  get  them  sent  to  Darenth  it  is  necessary 
to  apply  to  the  guardians,  is  it  not  p — Yes. 

3612.  Do  you  know  whether  the  guardians  send 
them  straight  to  Darenth  from  their  houses  ?— I 
believe  so. 

3613.  Or  whether  the  child  has  to  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse  first  ?— I  suppose  that  would  be  a  matter  of 
great  difference  in  procedure  in  different  boards.  But 
the_  going  into  the  workhouse  is  really  going  into  a 
different  part  of  the  place  altogether,  not  amongst  the 
ordinary  inmates.  I  was  a  guardian  myself  iu  Holborn, 
and  Ave  certainly  should  not  "have  sent  a  child  there  into 
the  workhouse. 

3614.  Do  you  know  when  a  child  is  sent  by  the 
guardians  to  Darenth,  whether  the  parent  of  child  i-i 
thereby  pa.ujjerised  ?— I  think  not,  I  will  not  be  sure, 

3615.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  children 
in  the  special  classes  for  their  own  sakes  should  bo 
retained  after  the  age  of  14  years  ?— In  some  cases  no 
doubt  it  would  be. 

3616.  Up  to  what  age;  would  you  have  a  limit 
of  age  ?~I  would  not  go  beyond'  16  years  of  age, 
certainly.  ' 

3617.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
have  a  different  age  of  compulsion  for  feeble-minded 
children,  to  make  it  the  duty  of  the  board  to  compel 
their  attendance  at  special  classes  up  to  16  years  of 
age?— Not  all,  because  I  think  many  children  would 
be  very  useful,  practically,  to  whom  we  can  give  no 
large  amount  of  mental  instruction,  and  therefore  they 
might  get  out  and  earn  their  living. 

3618.  Would  it  be  desirable  that  some  should  get  out 
before  16  years  of  age?— Yes,  therefore  I  would  not 
make  it  compulsory  on  the  board  to  retain  them, 
although,  if  we  could  draw  the  distinction,  I  should 
leave  to  the  board  the  power  to  compel  a  child  if  we 
thought  right  to  do  it. 

3619.  You  would  have  a  sort  of  optional  compulsion 
which  the  board  might  or  might  not  enforce  ? — Quite 
so. 

3620.  You  said  that  you  think  a  large  centre  in 
which  there  could  be  several  classes  is  a  better  oro-ani- 
sation  than  a  smaller  centre  where  there  can  he'only 
one  or  two  r — Yes, 
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3621.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  erection  of  large 
centres,  would  you  give  power  to  the  school  beard  to 
pay  the  travelling  expenses  of  these  feeble-minded 
children  from  their  homes  ? — I  think  the  power  would 
be  useful,  though  T  do  not  think  we  should  use  ir,  much. 
It  would  be  as  well  to  have  the  discretionary  power. 

3622.  Then  if  the  board  did  not  use  such  a  power  it 
would  be  necessary  to  have  a  number  of  classes  within 
reach  of  the  children's  homes  ? — Yes. 

3623.  Then  as  a  practical  measure  you  would  advocate 
small  classes,  at  least,  yon  would  advocate  classes 
within  easy  reach  of  the  children's  homes  ? — Yes. 
Then  there  are  instances,  in  the  outlying  schools,  for 
instance,  where  it  might  not  be  worth  our  while  to 
have  many  centres.  Generally  speaking,  we  do  put 
our  centres  where  they  will  feed  the  largest  number  of 
schools. 

3624.  Would  you  give  power  to  pay  a  guide  as  well 
as  to  pay  travelling  expenses  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
necessary  in  many  cases. 

3625.  Do  the  board  pay  the  expenses  of  a  guide  for 
the  deaf  ? — For  the  blind  we  do,  but  I  think  it  is 
confined  to  the  blind. 

3626.  Do  you  think  the  school  authority,  either  alone, 
or  in  combination,  ought  to  have  power  to  provide 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  children? — I  think  so. 

3627.  Where  there  were  special  classes  accessible, 
would  you  ]3Vovide  an  institution  for  any  children  ? — • 
Homes  do  you  mean  ? 

3628.  Yes,  would  you  provide  a  home  ? — 'No,  I  think 
not ;  there  would  be  very  few  1  should  have  at  all .  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  anything  like  as  necessary  as 
it  is  for  the  other  classes,  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  The 
numbers  are  so  much  larger  that  wc  should  have  more 
centres. 

3629.  But  yon  think  it  might  be  advisable  to  give 
power  to  provide  institutions  to  meet  cases  where  there 
was  nc  special  class  accessible  ?— Yes. 

3630.  Would  you  prefer  an  institution,  or  arrange- 
ments for  boarding  out  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a 
special  class? — I  think  it  would  be  as  well  to  have  both 
the  powers. 

3631.  Have  you  any  views  as  1o  the  size  of  an  in- 
stitution r — Jfo,  I  have  not  thought  of  that  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  we  should  really,  so  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  do  much  in  that  way,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  have  it  in  the  Act  at  once,  and  not  have 
to  extend  the  powers  afterwaids. 

3632.  Would  you  limit  it  by  the  Act  to  power  to 
provide  small  homes  for  not  more  than  a  certain 
number  of  inmates,  say  20  ?— I  think  that  would  be  too 
small.    There  could  be  no  classification  witli  only  20. 

3633.  ISTo,  I  mean  the  homes  for  the  children  in  the 
Iieighbourhood  of  special  classes,  not  to  educate,  but 
homes  in  which  they  could  live  while  they  were 
attending  a  special  class  ? — Yes,  I  should  not  object  to 
that  at  all. 

3634.  You  would  nut  object  to  the  number  being 
limited  to  20  ?— No. 

3635.  Do  you  th.ink  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  provide 
for  the  payment  of  a  Government  grant  for  tlie  special 
classes  at  the  same  rate  as  the  present  Government 
grant  for  the  blind  and  deaf  children,  31.  3s.  for 
elementary  education,  and  21.  2.'.  for  manual  insti'uc- 
tion  ? — ^Yes  ;  it  would  not  cover  the  expense,  or  anything 
near  it. 

3636.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  there  shorld 
be  a  Government  grant  towards  the  maintenance  of  an 
institution  supposing  an  institution  were  set  up  by  the 
school  authorities  P — I  think  that  would  make  it  more 
popular  than  it  is  now,  because  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
opposition  to  these  homes  on  the  ground  that  the 
ratepayers  have  to  pay  for  them. 

3637.  Do  you  see  any  objection  to  empowering  the 
school  board  or  the  school  authority  to  pay  a  grant  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  institution  ? — No. 

3638.  As  distinct  from  education  ? — No,  we  are  doing 
that  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  blind. 

3639.  Yo'i  see  no  objection  cither  to  a  Government 
grant  or  to  a  grant  by  the  school  board  ? — No. 

3610.  Which  should  you.  prefer  P — I  should  prefer  a 
Government  grant  decidedly  ;  certainly. 

3641.  For  the  maintenance  ? — Yes  ;  and  as  I  say,  it 
would  make  it  more  popular.    The  opposition  on  the 
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3642.  I  do  not  quite  know  the  law,  but  is  it  the  case 
that  guardians  can  send  feeble-minded  children  direct 
from  their  homes  to  an  institution  ? — Not  without  the 
consent  of  the  pirent. 

3643.  Witli  the  consent  of  the  parents? — Yes,  I 
believe  they  can  in  all  cases. 

3644.  And  if  power  should  be  given  to  the  schoo 
authorities  to  do  the  same  thing,  would  it  be  advi,:'able 
to  take  away  any  pow2r  from  tlie  guardians,  as  '»;as 
done  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf  children,  so  as 
to  prevent  a  conflict  ? — No,  I  would  rather  leave  it  with 
the  guardians,  but  I  sliould  like  to  remove  that  consent 
of  the  parents. 

3645.  You  would  rather  leave  the  power  with  tine 
guardians  to  send  the  children  ? — Yes,  to  overrule  the 
parents  in  cases  of  exceeding  idiotcy,  where  I  think 
there  is  danger  in  many  cases  to  the  people  around 
them,  and  certainly  as  regards  themselves. 

3646.  Yes,  as  regards  idiots  ;  but  I  mean  children 
above  the  class  of  idiots  who  are  merely  feeble-minded  ? 
— I  hope  you  are  not  going  to  send  them  to  Darenth  ab 
all.  As  long  as  they  can  remain  in  our  centres  J.  want 
to  leave  them  free.  It  is  because  I  think  chey  ai'e  made 
such  utter  prisoners  in  an  asylum  lil-ce  Darenth,  that  I 
have  upheld  these  special  classes.  As  long  a^  they  are 
fit  for  any  education  at  all,  I  want  to  keep  them  in 
our  own  hands  and  in  their  own  homes  if  possible,  with 
our  centres. 

3647.  I  was  not  referring  to  the  powers  of  guardians 
to  send  children  as  idiots  to  Darenth,  but  to  their 
power  to  send  feeble-minded  children  not  idiots  to 
institutions,  or  to  subsci-ibe  for  them  ? — I  do  not  know 
what  their  powers  are  with  regard  to  children  who  are 
not  idiots :  in  i'act,.  they  decline,  so  far  as  I  know,  to 
send  children  who  are  not  idioos,  and  certified  to  be 
idiots  by  the  medical  officer  of  their  own  board. 

3648.  We  hive  just  been  hearing  evidence  that 
feeble-minded  girls  are  sent  to  homes  by  the  guardians 
and  paid  for  by  the  guardians  ? — I  have  no  experience 
of  that. 

3G49.  Then,  if  guardians  have  such  a  power  as  that, 
you  think  it  would  he  necessary  to  take  away  such 
pow^er  from  them  P— No. 

3650.  Or  might  they  safely  be  left  lo  work  side  by 
side  with  the  school  authorities? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I 
presume  that  the  medical  officers  of  the  poor  law  would 
be  more  strict  as  to  their  inquiry  of  such  children 
when  they  knew  that  we  were  able  to  educate  tliem  out 
of  the  institutions  ;  but  that  is  a  mere  presumption  on 
my  part. 

3651.  {Miss  Townsend.)  Supposing  the  age  of  educa- 
tion to  be  i-aised  frcm  14  to  16,  would  you  between 
those  ages  decf^-edly  separate  the  boys  from  the  girls 
— Yes,  certainly. 

3652.  Making  provision  for  having  them  absolutely 
separate  ? — Yes. 

3653.  Would  you  welcome  the  alternative  of  sending 
tlie  children  between  those  ages  for  manual  and 
physical  training  into  small  homes  rather  than  keeping 
them  at  the  special  classes? — No,  I  think  not ;  because 
we  have  got  the  power  of  manual  training  very  near,  if 
not  actually  in  the  same  promises  as  our  special 
classes. 

3654.  Would  you  turn  the  attention  of  the  teachers 
of  the  children  between  those  ages  more  to  manual 
training  than  to  continuing  the  schooling  P — Yes. 

3655.  Whether  it  was  in  the  classes  or  whether  it  was 
in  training  homes,  if  it  seemed  well  to  remove  them 
from  their  homes  between  those  ages  ? — Yes.  * 

3656.  They  often  become  more  troublesome  at  home 
a.s  they  grow  older,  so  that  it  might  be  well  to  remove 
them  later? — Yes. 

3657.  You  know  that  there  are  a  considerable  number 
of  what  are  called  educable  children  at  Darenth ; 
children  taught  in  classes  ? — I  was  surprised  to  find 
them  there. 

3658.  Should  you  welcome  the  idea  of  removing  them 
from  Darenth,  and  placing  them  under  the  Education 
Department  and  the  School  Board  ? — Yes. 

3659.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  reform  for  Darenth  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so, 
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'  3661.  Then  at  present  may  a  child  remain  at  the 

special  class  until  it  reaches  the  age  of  16  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  there  is  anything  to  prevent  it,  though  1 
have  no  doubt  we  should  remove  the  child. 

3662.  Then,  at  present,  a  child  cannot  remain  after 
14  years  of  age  practically  ? — We  have  never  got  any 
experience  of  that.  Mrs.  Burgwin  can  answer  that 
better  than  I  can.  I  think,  as  a  rule  we  remove  them 
at  14  years  of  age. 

3663.  Do  you  think  it  is  wise  or  unwise  to  remove 
them  at  that  age  p — There  are  a  great  many  members 
of  the  board  who  would  be  averse  to  their  staying 
there,  because  they  say  they  get  no  grant  after  they 
jvre  14  years  of  age. 

3664.  Is  it  the  fact  though,  that  they  will  get  no 
grant  after  they  are  14  years  of  age  ? — The  children  do 
not  get  the  grant  after  14, 

3665.  There  is  no  limit  of  age.  The  fee  grant  is 
limited  to  15  years,  but  the  other  grant  I  think,  goes  on 
to  any  age,  unless  the  children  have  passed  the  Seventh 
Standard  ? — I  thought  all  grants  stopped  at  14  years  of 
age. 

3666.  No  ? — It  is  one  of  the  delusions  that  I  have 
then. 

3667.  Is  there  any  objection  then,  beyond  that  fear 
of  some  members  of  the  board,  that  they  might  lose 
grants  by  keeping  the  children,  to  keeping  them  up  to 
16  years  of  age? — I  think  I  was  saying  just  now,  that 
at  the  ages  from  13  on  to  16,  they  had  better  he  removed 
from  those  particular  classes  where  they  are  mixed  up 
with  other  children. 

3668.  But  could  not  the  separation  of  the  sexes  be 
brought  about  by  allowing  the  girls  to  stop  to  any  age, 
and  forming  a  certain  limited  number  of  classes  for  the 
bigger  boys  ? — That  could  be  done,  no  doubt. 

3669.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  a  good  plan  ?—lt  has 
never  occurred  to  me,  I  have  not  really  thought  of  it ; 
I  have  always  been  under  the  impression  that  we  were 
obliged  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  children  at  14  years  of 
age. 

3670.  I  suppose  if  that  was  done  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  classes  would  meet  the  needs  of  the 
bigger  boys,  because  big  boys,  say,  from  13  to  16  years 
of  age,  can  walk  a  ccmsiderable  distance? — Tes,  but 
some  of  them  are  physically  incapable,  therefore  a 
diilioulty  would  arise  thers. 

3671.  With  a  few?— Yes. 

3672.  Then  as  to  compulsion.  Can  you  suggest  any 
possible  legal  method  by  which  children  between  14 
and  16  years  of  age,  who  are  feeble-minded  could  be 
kept  at  school  ? — We  have  had  the  power  under  the 
Deaf  and  Blind  Act,  1893. 

3673.  But  then  you  can  always  say  whether  a  boy  is 
deaf  or  not  deaf,  and  blind  or  not  blind  ;  but  whether  a 
person  is  feeble-minded  or  not  feeble-minded  it  is  very 
dilScult  to  say,  is  it  not  ? — I  suppose  that  the  child  will 
have  been  with  us  some  little  time  before ;  we  do  not 
receive  them  afc  14  years  of  age,  we  are  not  likely  to  do 
that  I  think. 

3674.  But  no  definition  will  work  unless  it  can  be 
maintained  in  the  last  resort  at  the  police  court;  can 
you  think  of  any  definition  of  a  defective  child  thai 
would  hold   water  there? — JSTo,  really   not  before  a 

^  magistrate  ;  they  are  as  various  as  doctors  generally. 

3675.  One  of  the  medical  witnesses  (I  think  it  was 
Dr.   Warner)    told   us   he    could  not    suggest  any 

,       definition  ? — No,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  really. 

3676.  Then  if  such  a  definition  cannot  be  suggested, 
I  suppose  all  idea  of  compulsion  must  be  given  up  ? — 
I  ao  not  know.  Of  course,  there  we  are  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates  if  they  will  not  accept  the  definition, 
as  they  do  not  now,  of  all  kinds  of  children.  It  is 
moat  ditticalt  to  get  the  magistrate  here  to  agree  with 
a  magistrate  at  the  other  end  of  London. 

3677.  Then  practically  you  do  not  think  the  com- 
pulsion over  14  years  of  ag.e  is  workable  ? — Yes,  it  is, 
because  it  is  workable  with  other  children ;  I  think  it 
is  quite  workable.  Of  course,  as  I  say,  two  magistrates 
on  the  same  bench  on  different  days  may  come  to 
ntterly  dilferent  decisions. 


3678.  But  what  definition,  then,  would  you  suggest 
that  cculd  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  You 
see  the  Act  defines  "Blind"  and  the  Act  defines 
"Deaf";  "blind"  is  "too  blind '  to  read  the  ordinary 
"  school  books,"  and  "  deaf"  is  "  too  deaf  to  be 
"  together  along  with  children  who  can  hear."  What 
would  bo  the  corresponding  words  with  feeble-minded 
children  ? — I  can  only  suggest,  ' '  difficult  to  teach  "  up 
to  that  age,  or  even  to  some  years  young  than  that. 

3679.  Simply  "  difBcult  to  teach  "  ? — Yes  ;  I  really 
have  not  thought  of  it,  but  on  the  spur  of  the  moment 
I  am  suggesting  that.  Could  wo  come  to  some  such 
words  as  that,  they  are  in  the  standard  of  children  of 
12  or  14  years  of  age  instead  of  what  they  are,  their 
real  age  ? 

3680.  What  is  the  best  plan  of  dealing  with  children 
in  outlying  districts,  whether  outlying  parts  of  London 
or  country  towns  ? — I  think  in  the  outlying  districts  of 
London,  we  should  have  one  or  two  class  rooms  instead 
of  the  larger  establishments  that  we  have  in  the  more 
central  parts. 

3681.  But  they  are  places  that  have  a  considerable 
population  when  it  is  all  added  up,  and  yet  will  not 
even  make  a  class.  For  instance,  in  such  a  place  as 
Sydenham  you  might  perhaps  find  six  or  eight  feeble- 
minded children.  What  would  you  do  with  those  ? — 
There,  1  hope  we  might  bring  them  in  under  that 
clause  that  was  mentioned  just  now,  their  travelling 
expenses  being  paid  with  a  guide  if  necessary. 

3682.  Or  there  is  the  other  alternative  of  boarding 
them  out  near  a  special  class?— Yes. 

3683.  Which  would  be  best.?— I  should  prefer  if 
possible  that  they  should  live  at  home. 

3684.  And  go  up  and  down  with  a  guide  ? — Yes. 

3685.  In  a  case  like  that,  where  a  railway  journey 
would  be  necessary,  I  suppose  the  guide  would  have  to 
be  an  adult? — Not  necessarily,  it  might  be  an  elder 
sister.  But  there  must  be  exceptions  to  all  this, 
because  if  it  is  any  distance  or  a  tiring  journey,  tbe 
child  would  come  in  much  more  tired  than  if  it  wero 
bonrded  out. 

3686.  Then,  in  the  case  of  country  towns,  with  two, 
three  or  four  thousand  inhabitants,  many  of  those 
places  would  have  just  two  or  three  or  four  defective 
children,  what  does  your  experience  say  is  the  best  way 
of  treating  those  ?  —I  should  think  a  central  class  room 
would  be  the  best  for  them. 

3687.  That  would  involve  sometimes  a  teacher  for 
three  or  four  children  ? — Yes,  that  certainly  would  be 
necessary  I  do  not  think  that  you  would  find  the 
teacher  of  an  ordinary  class  could  take  up  those  three 
or  four  children  with  the  others,  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
either. 

3688.  {Br.  Shuttleworth.)  I  think  the  special  classes 
include  children  who  are  feeble  in  body  as  well  as  in 
mind,  do  they  not  ? — Yes. 

3689.  Do  they  include,  for  instance,  cripples  ? — Yes. 

3690  And  are  there  any  epileptics  ? — No,  they  do 
not  include  epileptics.  There  are  some  special  classea 
of  children  who  have  very  slight  fits  or  who  have  them 
very  occasionally  ;  there  are  some  in  the  ordinary 
school  in  the  same  position,  but  as  a  rule  we  rather 
exclude  them. 

3691.  Might  I  ask  what  your  idea  about  providing 
for  epileptics  is  ? — I  was  in  hopes  that  we  should  have 
sent  them  down  to  some  of  the  large  institutions;  that 
one  at  Chalfont  St.  Peters  was  in  my  mind 
particularly. 

3692.  We  shall  be  getting  information  about  that,  so 
it  is  desirable  that  we  should  know  what  your  ideas 
are  ? — I  thought  that  being  under  the  same  medical 
supervision,  it  would  be  a  immense  advantage  to  the 
children  if  the  school  board  was  authorised  (or  I  should 
like  to  put  a  stronger  word  than  that),  to  send  them 
down  to  start  with  the  epileptics  ;  but  we  are  not  at 
all  ready  to  do  that  as  yet ;  perhaps  we  shall,  when 
a  little  more  action  is  taken.  I  have  been  working 
with  that  society  for  a  colony  of  epileptic  children  for 
some  years ;  I  am  on  their  committee. 

3693.  Would  further  legal  power  be  required  to 
enable  the  school  board,  to  send  the  children  ? — Yes,  we 

.  cannot  start  a  home  there  at  all  as  yet. 

3694.  And  that  I  suppose,  would  come  somewhat 
under  the  same  footing  as  the  residential  establish- 
ments which  you  coiitemi)late  for  some  feeble-minded 
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children  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  very  much  more  important 
that  they  should  be  sent  in  to  a  home  than  the  feeble- 
minded children,  because  I  think  the  feeble-minded 
may  very  well  be  left  with  their  parents ;  but  an 
epileptic  child  as  I  understand  would  be  far  better  if  it 
was  sent  out  of  the  climate  of  London  into  the  country 
and  with  more  agricultural  pursuits. 

3695.  And  regular  feeding  and  so  on,  judicious 
feeding  rather  ? — Yes. 

3696.  You  alluded  to  having  seen  the  patients  at 
Darenth  Asylum.  I  think  you  also  saw  some  other 
asylums  for  so-called  idiots.  I  know  you  were  at  the 
Eoyal  Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster  ? — Yes. 

3697.  Did  you  see  a  difference  there  between  the 
children  in  that  asylum  and  the  children  you  have  in 
the  special  classes,  or  did  you  see  some  that  are  very 
much  like  children  in  the  special  classes  ? — Yes,  in  one 
class  at  Darenth  I  certainly  saw  many  who  would  be 
very  much  on  the  same  footing  as  some  of  our 
children. 

3698.  And  also  at  the  Eoyal  Albert  ?— Yes. 

3699.  I  speak  in  regard  to  that  in  view  t)f  the 
possibility  of  certain  northern  towns  establishing 
special  classes,  as  Bradford  has  done.  In  your  opinion 
do  you  think  children  would  be  better  living  at  home 
(such  a  class  of  children  as  you  have  alluded  to)  and 
attending  special  classes  in  their  own  towns,  or  as 
inmates  of  such  institutions  as  the  Royal  Albert  ? — I 
think  they  would  be  better  attending  the  special 
classes. 

3700.  May  I  ask  you  on  what  grounds  you  think  so  ? 
— In  the  case  of  this  particiilar  child  that  I  was  telling 
you  of  in  the  Harrow  Road  School,  when  I  asked  the 
medical  officer  there,  he  said  the  child  was  not  suffi- 
ciently idiotic  to  be  sent  to  Darenth,  so  I  went  to 
Darenth  to  see  what  the  standard  was.  That  child  we 
could  not  teach  her  letters,  but  the  Darenth  children 
went,  many  of  them,  through  the  multiplication  table. 
I  moved  again  to  get  the  child  sent  to  Darenth  and 
could  not  get  it  done.  Inow  the  child  is  a  help  to  its 
mother.  I  do  not  suppose  it  has  learnt  its  letters  yet, 
that  I  do  not  know  ;  but  its  memory  has  been  improved, 
and  it  has  been  made  altogether  a  different  child. 

•3701.  Then,  I  suppose,  it  was  the  view  of  the  medical 
officer  that  the  child  was  not  imbecile  ?— Yes. 

3702.  That  view  might  have  varied  if  there  had  been 
another  medical  officer  ;  he  might  have  taken  a  different 
view  possibly,  and  the  child  might  Lave  gone  to 
Darenth  ? — Yes. 

3703.  But  the  point  I  wanted  to  ascertain  rather 
was,  that  with  the  better  class  of  defective  children 
(call  them  higher  imbeciles,  if  you  like,  though  we  are 
trying  to  draw  a  line  between  imbeciles  and  defective 
children)  are  you  of  opinion  that  they  are  better  out  of 
institutions  attending  special  instruction  in  connexion 
with  the  ordinary  school  system,  than  being  in  insti- 
tutions like  Darenth  or  the  Royal  Albert  or  Earlswood  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so.  I  understand  the  number  of  children 
who  are  allowed  to  leave  Darenth  after  a  certain  time 
is  exceedingly  small,  whereas  at  home  I  believe  they 
might  be  made  useful  and  earn,  or  help  in  earning, 
their  own  living. 

3704.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Lancaster,  for  instance, 
the  asylum  authorities  say  they  help  children  to  learn 
trades  and  teach  them  technical  work,  and  turn  them 
out  sometimes  able  to  earn  their  living  ? — Yes. 

3705.  Still  you  think  the  isolation  that  they  have  at 
institutions  is  undesirable  ? — Yes. 

3706.  And,  perhaps,  the  association  Avith  worse  cases  ; 
is  that  in  your  mind  ? — Yes. 

3707.  And,  I  suppose,  occasionally  amongst  the 
children  that  are  sent  to  the  special  classes  there  are 
some  absolutely  imbecile  or  idiotic  ? — They  are  sent 
there,  no  doubt.  I  have  seen  one  or  two  cases  like 
that  and  sent  them  away  myself. 

3708.  Who  is  the  ultimate  aiithority  for  sending 
them  out  of  school ;  would  the  medical  officer  be  con- 
sulted ;  would  he  have  a  voice  in  their  being  sent  out 
if  they  were  imbecile  or  idiotic  ? — All  these  children 
are  sent  before  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  medical 
officer  and  superintendent  of  this  particular  branch  of 
work,  with,  I  hope,  generally  one  of  Her  Majesty's 
inspectors  present. 

3709.  But  I  mean  it  would  not  be  the  medical  officer's 
duty  specially  to  report  or  certify  that  such  a  child  is 
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imbecile  or  idiotic,  and  unfit  for  being  with  the  others  ^"^j^'^^!^''^, 
in  the  school  ? — The  committee  reports  to  the  sub-  ^-  •'•  J^oberly. 
committee  of  the  board  that  this  child  is  unfit,  and  the  „ 


3710.  But  the  medical  officer's  report  would  not  be 
taken  as  final ;  it  would  be  ai}.  element  in  determining  ? 
—Yes. 

3711.  Then  such  a  child  who  was  sent  out  of  school 
you  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  ? — Yes. 

3712.  Is  it  optional  with  the  friends  whether  a  child 
is  neglected  or  sent  to  an  institution  for  idiots  and 
imbeciles  ? — Yes. 

3713.  And  you  do  not  take  account  of  the  child 
being  in  a  state  of  neglect  ? — No,  we  can  do  no  more. 

3714.  Did  I  correctly  understand  that  you  wished 
the  school  authority  to  have  compulsory  power  to 
compel  parents  to  send  their  children  to  a  resident 
institution  if  such  should  be  instituted  for  the  feeble- 
minded children  ? — I  think  it  would  be  as  well  if  we 
had  that  power. 

3715.  But,  at  the  same  time,  you  are  not  certain 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  exercise  it  ? — No. 

3716.  It  is  only  that  you  wish  it  to  be  put  in  an  Act 
of  Parliament,  to  be  used  if  needed  .f — Yes,  we  have 
not  the  power  to  send  the  children  into  the  classes 
now,  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  committee.  The 
child  is  named  by  the  master  or  mistress  of  the  school, 
is  passed  by  the  committee  that  sees  them,  the  m.edical 
officer,  and  the  superintendent,  and  then  the  parent 
can  refuse  to  send  the  child,  and  we  have  no  power  to 
send  it ;  the  parent  falls  back  upon  the  option  given  in 
the  Act  of  1870  to  send  his  child  to  any  school  he 
likes. 

3717.  Do  you  mean  that  he  would  send  it  to  a 
voluntary  school  ? — Yes,  or  he  can  send  it  to  a  school 
board  school. 

3718.  Then  if  the  teacher  rejected  it  and  said  it  was 
an  unsuitable  child  for  an  ordinary  school,  what  would 
happen  ? — So  far  as  I  can  see  at  present  I  do  not  see 
that  we  can  overrule  his  discretion,  and  say,  this  child 
is  not  fit  for  an  ordinarj^  board  school,  and  we  insist 
upon  its  going  to  a  special  school.  I  am  afraid  we 
cannot  do  that. 

3719.  Then  would  jou  wish  to  have  compulsory  legal 
power  to  send  a  child  to  a  special  class  ? — I  think  that 
is  very  important.  I  think  when  our  medical  officer 
has  examined  a  child,  and  reported  that  it  would 
probably  be  better  educaited  in  a  special  class,  we  ought 
to  have  the  power  of  sendiug  it. 

3720.  When  your  medical  officer  certifies  it  ? — Tes. 

3721.  {Chairman)  You  have  the  power,  in  certain 
cases,  of  discriminating  what  school  the  child  shall 
attend,  I  believe  ? — No. 

3722.  I  mean  in  the  case  of  capricious  removal  from 
one  school  tc\\  another  ? — Still  they  do  that  you  know, 
and  I  do  nol  think  it  has  ever  been  attempted  to 
prevent  it  unless  the  school  is  full. 

3723.  If  you  found  a  child  who  ought  to  be  in  a 
higher  standard  in  a  school,  which  only  went  up  to  a 
lower  standard,  you  would  say  to  the  parent  that  that 
child  must  go  to  a  higher  standard  school,  would  you 
not? — But  they  will  not  go. 

372-i.  But  you  have  power  to  say  that  that  is  the 
proper  place  for  instruction  ? — Yes,  but  we  must  induce 
the  parents  to  send  them ;  we  cannot  compel  them. 

3725.  But  if  two  schools  are  provided,  one  of  which 
is  suitable  and  the  other  unsuitable  for  a  particular 
child,  would  you  not  have  power  to  tell  the  parents 
that  they  must  send  the  child  to  the  school  that  is 
suitable  ?— Unfortunately  we  have  no  power  to  compel 
the  child  to  go,  and  over  and  over  again  we  have  had 
instances  of  the  parents  refusing  to  send  them. 

3726.  You  have  power  to  compel  the  child  to  go  to 
school  ? — Yes. 

3727.  And  it  has  no  right  to  go  to  an  unsuitablo 
school? — But  we  have  no  right  to  say  that  it  is 
unsuitable  if  it  is  a  board  school. 

3728.  I  think  you  have,  because  the  children  cannot 
receive  proper  instruction  there  ;  would  that  not  be  a 
proper  ground  for  saying  that  it  is  an  unsuitable 
school  P— -It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line.  We  did  that 
in  one  case  with  the  Capland  Street  Junior  School ;  there 
we  said,  "  This  is  nothing  but  a  Third  Standard  school ; 
"  your  child  is  in  the  Fourth  Standard,  and  therefore 
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3729.  "Would  yoa  object  to  try  a  case  and  see  whether 
you  have  the  power.  Supposing  that  there  was  one 
suitable  school  and  one  unsuitable  school,  why  not  say 
to  the  parent,  "This  is  an  unsuitable  school,  and  we 
"  compel  you  to  send  the  child  to  some  suitable  school "  ? 
— That  has  been  refused. 

3730.  Could  you  not  summon  the  parents  before  a 
magistrate  ? — There  would  be  a  difficulty,  because  the 
proper  school  in  that  case  would  be  the  higher  school, 
and  the  special  school  that  we  want  to  send  these 
children  to  is  an  inferior  school,  as  it  were. 

3731.  It  is  a  suitable  school,  and  the  other  is  an 
unsuitable  school .i^ — Yes,  for  that  particular  child;  but 
then  the  parent  stands  up  and  says,  "  My  child  is  not 
"  such  an  idiot  as  you  call  him,  and  I  will  not  have  him 
"  sent  to  the  silly  school,"  that  is  the  name  they  give 
the  f?pecial  class. 

3732.  I  think  the  Board  should  press  it,  as  far  as 
they  can,  and  say,  "  One  is  a  suitable  school  and  the 
"  other  is  unsuitable  ;  we  refuse  you  admission  to  the 
"  unsuitable  school,  and  compel  you  to  go  to  the  suitable 
"  school."  Would  not  that  be  a  legal  jjosition  for  the 
Board  to  take  up  ? — But  the  difficulty  would  be  to  say 
that  the  normal  board  school  was  unsuitable.  It  is 
unsuitable  for  that  particular  child,  no  doubt. 

3733.  "Would  the  magistrate  go  against  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  ? — I  shall  be  glad  to  try  a  case.  I  will 
suggest  to  the  committee  to  have  it  done. 

3734.  Then,  as  regards  special  schools  that  are  set 
up,  they  are  no  additional  cost  to  the  rates,  because 
they  are  part  of  the  supply  of  London,  are  they  notP  — 
Yes,  but  they  are  additional,  because  we  are  paying  the 
teachers  more. 

3735.  I  am  speaking  of  the  cost  of  building  first  ? — 
They  are  separate  buildings  generally. 

3736.  But  they  come  into  the  general  supply  of 
London,  and  therefore  they  do  not  cost  more  ? — 
Individually  they  cost  more  per  child. 

3737.  There  may  be  a  slight  difference  in  the  cost  of 
building,  but  they  come  into  the  general  supply  of 
London  P — Yes,  and  they  are  paid  for  from  loan. 

3738.  And,  therefore,  the  whole  cost  of  building  does 
not  fall  as  an  extra  upon  the  rates  ? — No, 
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3739.  Do  you  know  what  the  whole  cost  is  per  child? 
— I  think  it  comes  to  22Z.,  bnt  i  had  better  send  you 
that  information. 

3740.  Is  it  anything  approaching  that  for  the  cost  of 
teaching  ? — No. 

3741.  We  had  it  from  Mr.  Chard  that  the  cost  of 
teaching  is  Ql.  15s.,  so  that  if  you  had  a  grant  of  five 
guineas  it  would  be  rather  more  than  you  ought  to 
have  ? — It  would  not  come  up  to  our  6Z.  15s. 

3742.  It  would  be  rather  more  than  they  ought  to 
have,  because  the  cost  of  educating  deaf  and  blind 
children  is  far  greater  than  that  ? — But  it  is,  supposing 
that  we  are  also  to  carry  these  children,  and  perhaps 
maintain  them. 

3743.  But,  considering  that  tlie  classes  are  larger, 
the  grant  ought  not  to  be  so  great  in  the  case  of  the 
feeble-minded  children  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  ought  it  ? — No. 

3744.  You  cannot  exercise  compulsion  very  well 
unless  you  have  a  good  definition,  as  Mr.  Newton  said  ; 
but,  supposing  that  you  sent  them  before  the  magis- 
trate, and  said  that  they  were  not  capable  of  earning 
their  living,  and  that  you  could  benefit  them  in  that 
direction,  the  magistrate  would  be  more  likely  to  listen 
to  a  definition  of  that  sort  than  to  a  medical  definition, 
probably  .f*— Possibly.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
not  a  rather  wide  definition,  because  a  great  many 
children  in  the  board  schools  are  not  capable  of  earning 
their  living. 

3746.  You  might  uay  not  capable  through  mental 
deficiency  to  earn  their  own  living? — I  have  not  gone 
into  that. 

3746.  I  gather  that  the  general  drift  of  your  evidence 
is,  that  as  long  as  a  child  had  a  good  home,  you  v/ould 
leave  that  child  at  his  home,  and  have  him  educated  in 
a  special  class  for  the  feeble-minded  ? — Yes. 

3747.  But  that  if  it  had  a  bad  home  you  would  feel 
inclined  to  have  the  power  of  sending  him  to  some 
institution,  where  he  would  be  removed  from  the 
influence  of  that  home  ? — Yes. 

3748.  It  is  really  a  question  whether  the  home  is  a 
good  or  bad  home  whether  you  would  keep  them  at 
home  or  send  them  to  some  institution  ? — Yes. 

3749.  But  if  you  could  possibly  keep  them  at  home 
you  would  do  so  under  the  mother's  influence? — 
Yes. 

withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next,  at  half-past  2  o'clock. 
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Friday,  5th  March  1897. 


Present  : 


Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  G-.  E.  Shuttleworth. 


The  "Rev.  T.  W.  SHARPE,  O.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

Dr.  W.  R.  Smith. 
Mrs.  BuKGWiN. 
Miss  Townsend. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,  Secretary. 


-Rt*-  The  Rev.  John  Scott  Lidgett, 

J.  S.  Lidgett, 

M.A.  3750.  {Chairman.)  You  are  warden  of    the  Ber- 

  mondsey  Settlement,  chairman  of  the  committee  of  the 

St.  Olave's  "Union  Infirmary,  and  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  South  Metropolitan  District 
Schools,  Sutton  ? — I  am. 

3751.  As  warden  of  the  Bermondsey  Settlement,  do 
vou  see  a  good,  deal  of  crippled  and  defective  children  of 
all  ages  ? — Several  of  our  workers  are  connected  with 
work  for  cripples  and  defective  children. 

3759.  And  there  is  an  Association  for  helping  invalid 
children.  Are  you  a  member  of  that  ? — Some  of  our 
workers  assist  in  Bermondsey  and  Rofherhithe  the 
Invalid  Children's  Aid  Association. 


M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 

3753.  Have  they  branches  all  over  England  ? — I  am 
not  sure  whether  they  have  all  over  England,  but  there 
are  branches  throughout  London. 

3754.  The  Bermondsey  settlement  is  a  settlement,  is 
it  not,  of  ladies  of  University  position  ? — We  have  two 
branches,  one  for  men,  and  the  other  for  ladies,  some 
of  whom  are  members  of  Universities.  The  settlement 
for  men  is  in  Bermondsey,  and  the  settlement  for 
ladies  is  in  Rotherhithe. 

3755.  As  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the 
South  Metropolitan  District  Schools,  I  suppose  you 
often  visit  them  ? — Every  week. 
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375b.  How  many  of  the  guardians  go  down  weekly  ? 
—The  Boiifd  number  24. 

3757.  Is  Mr.  Brooke- Lambert  one  of  your  members  ? 
— He  is. 

3758.  One  point  which  you  want  to  bring  before  the 
Committee  is  that  defective  children  cannot  become 
chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law,  except  by  reason  of 
ordinary  destitution,  unless  they  are  either  lunatics  or 
idiots,  or  imbeciles  ? — That  is  so. 

"  3759.  Have  you  had  a  number  of  cases  in  the  Poor 
Law  schools  of  these  defective  children  ? — Tn  cases 
of  ordinary  destitution  a  large  number  of  children 
come  who  are  passed  on  to  the  schools  if  they  are 
supposed  to  be  capable  of  receiving  any  education ;  if 
not,  they  are  either  sent  on  to  Darenth,  or  perhaps  left 
in  wor  khouses  or  infirmaries. 

3760.  And  there  is  no  special  provision  for  teaching 
such  a  class  in  any  workhouse  that  you  know  of? — Not 
that  I  know  of. 

3761.  Have  you  any  means  of  ascertaining  as  to  any 
other  workhouse  but  your  own  P — I  think  I  am  speaking 
with  perfect  accuracy  when  I  say  that  there  are  none 
at  present. 

8762.  You  have  conferences,  of  course,  and  consider 
how  to  deal  with  these  children,  among  other  points  ? — • 
The  subject  has  been  occupying  our  attention  lately, 
partly  because  it  was  brought  before  the  Departmental 
Committee  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  in  our 
schools  at  Sutton  we  invited  Mrs.  Burgwin  down  a  few 
weeks  ago  to  see  a  number  of  these  children,  and  to 
make  us  a  report,  which  is  at  present  occupying  our 
attention. 

3763.  How  many  children  did  she  select  as  pioper 
subjects? — She  went  throughout  our  schools,  and  some- 
thing like  50  children  were  set  aside  as  more  than 
ordinarily  defective. 

3764.  Out  of  a  total  of  how  many  ? — Out  of  about 
1,000  to  1,500  that  she  saw.  You  must  not  take  my 
figures  as  strictly  accurate. 

3765.  No ;  that  is  50  out  of  a  thousand — that  is  5  per 
cent.  ? — Yes. 

3766.  And,  of  course,  the  evils  are  far  greater  for 
girls  than  they  are  for  boys  ? — They  are. 

3767.  At  what  age  does  the  evil  specially  begin  for 
girls  P — My  view  of  the  special  danger  in  the  case  of 
girls  is  that  when  they  first  go  out  into  life  or  situations 
and  so  on,  they  are  very  little  able  to  take  care  of 
themselves  ;  and  as  a  member  of  a  Workhouse  Com- 
mittee which  has  to  do  with  lying-in  wards,  I  have 
frequently  seen  cases  of  girls  who  come  before  that 
committee  who  are  more  or  less  defective. 

3768.  Then  from  your  experience  what  sort  of  scheme 
would  you  sketch  for  carrying  these  girls  on  beyond 
the  dangerous  age  P— I  believe  that  institutions  such  as 
are  to  be  found  at  present  at  the  Aubert  Park  Home 
carried  on  by  the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriend- 
ing Young  Servants,  should  be  largely  developed,  and 
that  these  girls  should  be  trained  to  support  themselves 
and  kept  under  supervisio?!,  kindly  personal  supervision, 
until  such  time  as  they  may  be  with  fair  safety  left  to 
take  care  of  themselves. 

3769.  Have  not  the  guardians  power  to  provide  such 
homes  without  resorting  to  voluntary  contributions  p 
— They  have  not  after  the  age  of  16, 1  think  it  is. 

3770.  The  girls  might  become  paupers  and  yet  be 
placed  in  colonies  or  homes  ? — We  have  at  present 
some  power  to  deal  with  them  as  paupers,  but  not  to 
take  steps  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  paupers. 

3771.  But  they  are  already  paupers,  are  they  not  ? — 
They  are  not  paupers  at  such  times  as  they  ai  e  out  in 
the  world  in  situations  trying  to  earn  their  own  living. 
Directly  they  get  into  trouble  or  lose  their  situations 
they  come  back  to  the  workhouse.  They  are  then  over 
the  age  to  be  sent  to  any  such  institution,  and  they  are 
practically  left  in  the  workhouse  until  the  master  or 
matron  can  find  a  fresh  start  for  them. 

3772.  Have  you  any  right  to  send  them  out  into  the 
world  at  this  stage,  or  can  they  claim  their  own  liberty  P 
— We  have  no  right  to  keep  them  in  ordinai'y  circum- 
stances after  16  years  of  age  unless  they  can  be  certified 
as  fit  inmates  for  the  infirmary,  that  is,  unless  they  arc 
sick. 

3773.  What  does  an  infirmary  include, — sick  cases  ? 
— Destitute  sick  cases  chargeable  to  the  poor  law. 


3774.  You  would  not  call  those  sick  cases  ? — I  am 
afraid  not. 

3775.  They  have  been  S3  included,  I  believe,  re- 
peatedly in  workhouse  infirmaries  ? — But  even  if  you 
did  treat  them  as  sick  cases,  and  could  by  law  do  so,  it 
would  be  a  yery  imperfect  solution  of  the  problem  to 
leave  them  in  the  workhouse'infirmaries. 

3776.  Could  there  not  bo  assistant  or  auxiliary 
infirmaries  p — That,  I  think,  would  not  do  ;  so  long  as 
you  call  such  an  institution  an  infirmary  that  does  not 
meet  the  major  part  of  the  difficulty,  which  is  to 
train  them  for  something  better. 

3777.  They  must  be  sick  in  body ;  they  need  not 
include  those  sick  in  mind  ? — Of  course,  if  they  are 
more  than  ordinarily  sick  in  mind  they  become  lunatic 
and  are  sent  to  lunatic  asylums. 

3778.  You  would  acknowledge  that  they  are  sick  in 
suind  and  ought  not  to  be  sent  out  ? — That  is  rather  a 
diSicult  question,  the  definitions  of  sickness  are  some- 
what difficult.  They  are  not  fit  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves ;  they  know  nothing  of  the  world.  In  some  cases 
their  animal  impulses  are  strong  and  they  have  not 
been  taught  self-restraint,  and  they  are  the  prey  of 
those  with  whom  they  come  in  contact. 

3779.  Then  there  is  no  power  to  retain  them ;  there 
is  need  for  some  further  legislation  to  provide  for  such 
a  class  P — Yes. 

3780.  Would  you  give  power  to  the  guardians  to 
provide  such  homes  ? — My  own  feeling  would  be,  though 
I  speak  with  some  amount  of  hesitation,  that  the  best 
course  would  be  to  establish  such  institutions  for  the 
community  generally,  and  to  permit  the  guardians, 
by  means  of  some  boarding-out  system,  to  have  the 
advantage  of  them. 

3781.  You  value  the  voluntary  management  of  these 
places  P — Yes  ;  special  training  is  wanted  as  well  as 
maintenance,  audit  seems  to  me  that  it  would  be  some- 
what wasteful  to  have  two  classes  of  institutions,  one 
for  those  who  actually  come  from  Poor  Law  schools,  and 
one  for  simi'ar  cases  that  come  from  ordinary  Board 
Schools.  It  seems  to  me  that  on  the  education  side 
there  should  be  one  institution,  and  that  tho  main  - 
tenance  is  a  subordinate  matter  which  the  guardians 
might  well  undertake  for  those  who  are  actually 
destitute. 

3782.  It  has  been  reckoned  that  1  per  cent,  of  the 
children  of  school  age  are  children  deficient  in  some  way 
or  other  ;  that  would  mean  that  there  would  be  60,000 
of  such  children  in  England  and  Wales.  What  pro- 
portion of  those  would  you  suppose  would  be  in  a 
dangerous  cordition  if  they  were  sent  out  into  the 
world,  dangerous  to  themselves,  I  mean  ? — I  should  not 
like  to  speak  as  to  the  proportion,  it  is  a  very  difificiilt 
matter. 

3783.  But  a  large  number  of  them  would  probably 
be  so,  out  of  the  60,000  ?— I  think  so. 

3784.  Then  there  are  other  defective  children  who 
are  not  inmates  of  Poor  Law  schools,  and  not  attending 
School  Board  centres,  but  are  chiefly  prevented  by 
defective  powers  of  locomotion,  either  through  paralysis 
or  accident  P — I  have  reason  to  believe  so. 

3785.  Prom  your  experience  of  Bermondsey  ? — From 
my  experience,  and  from  reports  which  have  been 
supplied  to  me  by  those  who  visit  such  cases. 

3786.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  regards  your  own 
neighbourhood  P — I  have  had  some  supplied  to  me  by 
the  lnvalid  Children's  Aid  Society.  I  have  here  a  state- 
ment that  there  are  something  like  59  children  at  the 
present  time  known  in  Southwark  and  Bermondsey  who 
are  not  attending  any  special  centre.  Of  those,  four 
are  said  to  be  mentally  defective,  five  are  said  to  be 
idiots,  three  are  said  to  be  imbecile,  and  three  to  have 
fits,  but  the  majority  are  said,  to  be  paralysed  or 
crippled. 

3787.  What  is  the  residue  of  the  paralysed  or 
crippled  ;  I  did  not  gather  the  number  p — 44. 

3788.  There  are  actually  44?— That  is  reported  to 
me. 

3789.  Out  of  what  population  is  that  in  Bermondsey 
and  Southwark,  do  you  say  P— The  population  of 
Bermondsey  is  80,000  ;  I  do  not  know  what  the  popu- 
lation of  Southwark  is. 

3790.  That  is  not  an  exhaustive  return  by  any  means  ? 
— It  is  not  an  exhaustive  return. 
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3791.  In  your  opiniou,  do  you  think  such  children 
can  ever  be  made  even  partially  self-supporting  ? — I 
think  that  in  some  cases  they  can,  because  certainly,  of 
course,  the  minds  of  many  crippled  children  may  be 
perfectly  bright ;  and  even  where  paralysis  aflects 
children  it  does  not  always  affect  the  mind;  and  even 
if  they  cannot  be  made  wholly  self-supporting,  I  think 
that  a  humane  policy  would  at  least  try  to  alleviate  the 
misery  of  their  existence,  and  to  do  something  for  them 
better  than  leaving  them,  as  is  constantly  the  case  in 
the  workhouse  for  the  remainder  of  their  life. 

3792.  Do  you  think  that  if  they  could  maintain  them- 
selves in  some  degree,  their  friends  or  voluntary 
agencies  might  be  called  upon  to  supplement  their  small 
earnings  and  keep  them  in  comfort,  but  outside  the 
workhouse  ? — I  think  they  might  be. 

3793.  And  for  cripples  or  paralysed  children,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  they  should  be  collected  in  some  home 
where  they  could  bo  trained  in  some  way  F — I  think  so. 
The  great  want  is  a  medical  institution  where  medical 
treatment  can  be  combined  with  specially  adapted 
methods  of  edixcation. 

3794.  And  that  is  especially  so,  for  the  reason  that 
they  cannot  go  to  and  fro  to  any  other  training  places 
that  might  be  set  up  ? — They  cannot. 

3795.  They  must  be  close  at  hand  to  their  work  ?  — 
They  must  be  close  at  hand ;  and  even  if  they  could  go 
to  and  fro,  the  special  medical  attention  that  they  need 
cannot  be  given  them  in  their  own  homes. 

3796.  What  sized  homes  would  you  contemplate  ?— I 
should  contemplate  small  homes. 

3797.  Such  as  one  matron  could  superintend  ? — 
Tes. 

3798.  So  that  they  would  have  the  motherly  care  of  a 
single  woman  — Yes. 

3799.  Your  attention  has  also  been  drawn  to  epileptic 
children,  and,  of  course,  they  vary ;  there  are  a  great 
many  varieties  of  this  disease,  some  suffering  from  very 
violent  epilepsy,  and  some  from  occasional  fits  which 
are  not  very  distressing,  

3800.  Which  do  not  prevent  them  attending  school  ? 
— That  is  so. 

3801.  The  majority  of  them  are  extremely  irregular 
at  school  ? — Extremely  irregular,  and  very  often  tend 
to  drop  into  becoming  absentees.  I  have  some  cases 
reported  to  me  of  that  kind.  For  example,  J.  B., 
who  is  aged  10,  and  is  supposed  to  go  to  school,  is 
very  irregular  owing  to  fits  ;  it  is  stated  that  when  at 
school  he  is  made  to  sit  on  a  back  seat  to  pick  up  what 
he  can  as  best  he  can,  and  his  mother  has  no  idea  if  he 
knows  anything  at  all.  F.  A.,  aged  11,  has  not  been  to 
school  for  more  than  a  year,  owing  to  fits  and  defective 
brain  and  deafness.  He  used  to  go  to  school,  but  the 
teacher  said  she  did  not  want  him  because  the  other 
children  were  frightened  at  his  looks. 

3802.  We  find,  as  a  rule,  that  they  are  very  kindly 
treated  at  the  schools  ? — I  think  they  are  kindly 
treated,  but  I  think  the  difficulty  of  their  going  there 
is  that  the  mothers  are  afraid  of  their  being  seized  with 
a  fit  in  the  streets  ;  and  the  difiiculty  of  having  them 
there  is  such  that  they  are  gradually  allowed  to  drop 
out. 

3803.  But  if  the  fits  were  not  very  violent,  would  not 
you  prefer  their  going  to  school  and  mixing  with 
ordinary  children  rather  than  being  drafted  into  an 
institution  ? — ^Tes. 

3804.  You  would  leave  every  child  at  home  if  it  had 
a  good  home,  and  if  it  did  not  suffer  very  much  ? — 
Tes. 

3805.  But  you  know  a  good  many  epileptics  who  are 
entirely  uneducated  ? — There  are  a  good  many. 

3806.  What  usually  happens  when  they  become 
rather  distressing  cases — what  is  the  usual  process  ? — • 
If  they  are  more  than  usually  troublesome,  and  their 
parents  have  not  suflficient  means,  they  probably 
become  chargeable  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  are  sent  to 
infirmaries. 

3807.  Does  that  make  the  parent  a  pauper  ? — I  believe 
so,  yes. 

3803.  Q'hough  the  parent  himself  is  not  an  inmate  of 
the  workhouse,  the  presence  of  the  child  in  the  work- 
house malces  the  parent  a  pauper  P — 'Yes. 

3809.  You  know  a  good  deal  of  workhouse  infirmaries ; 
how  are  they  managed  as  a  rule,  is  there  any  education 


at  all  ? — There  has  not  been  ;  one  or  two  attempts  have 
been  made  lately,  and  the  union  which  I  represent,  the 
St.  Olave's  Union,  has  lately  appointed  a  teacher  to 
give  one  or  two  hours  a  week  instruction  to  these 
children. 

3810.  It  is  very  difiicult  to  obtain  any  hours,  I  suppose 
for  school-keeping  in  the  infirmary  ? — They  are  taught 
from  2  to  4  each  day. 

3811.  And  you  would  be  glad  to  remove  them  from 
the  infirmary  if  you  saw  your  way  to  do  it,  and  so  put 
them  in  special  institutions  under  medical  treatment, 
and  give  them  special  education? — That  is  what  I 
want. 

3812.  And  you  would  keep  them  there  until  they  are 
either  able  to  maintain  themselves,  or  are  fit  to  be 
passed  into  special  settlements  where  they  may  be  as 
far  as  possible  self-supporting.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  settlements  "  ? — I  think  many  of  these  cases  which 
have  a  tendency  to  become  cases  of  insanity  want  very 
special  segregation,  at  any  rate  for  some  years,  for 
several  reasons.  As  a  workhouse  master  said  to  me  the 
other  day,  "These  epileptic  cases  always  marry,"  and 
that  introduces  considerations,  which  I  think  can 
only  be  met  by  some  kind  of  separation  of  that  kind. 
In  the  next  place  I  think  that  under  favourable 
conditions  of  open  air  and  medical  treatment  many 
of  them  might  gradually  grow  stronger,  and  be  prevented 
from  becoming  actual  lunatics. 

3813.  How  has  this  workhouse  master's  attention 
been  called  to  the  fact.  Have  the  children  of  epileptic 
parents  returned  to  the  workhouses  ? — Many  able-bodied 
men,  so-called,  who  drift  in  because  they  are  continually 
out  of  work,  are  what  the  workhouse  masters  call  fitty 
cases— weak-minded  cases. 

3814.  Do  their  children  generally  return  to  the 
workhouse  with  the  parents  ? — Yes. 

3815.  The  whole  family  comes  back  p — Yes. 

3816.  And  it  would  be  very  desirable  that  some 
authority  should  have  the  charge  of  these  children 
other  than  the  Guardians  of  the  Poor? — I  think  so, 
because  it  is  a  distinct  hardship  that  the  parents  should 
come  under  disabilities  of  the  Poor  Law  simply  because 
their  children  are  aflSicted. 

3817.  You  think  there  is  a  certain  taint  about  it,  both 
for  the  children  and  the  parents  P — Yes. 

3818.  Which  is  never  got  rid  of  in  after-life  ? — Yes. 

3819.  And  it  would  be  better  that  they  should  be 
classed  with  other  children  so  far  as  possible,  and  placed 
under  the  education  authority  that  has  the  charge  of 
ordinary  children? — I  think  so. 

3820.  Do  you  approve  of  the  proposed  new  local 
board  authority  for  special  classes  of  children  ? — I 
approve  of  the  principles  of  the  scheme  ;  the  details  as 
to  the  precise  constitution  of  the  committee  I  am  in 
doubt  about. 

3821.  Those  are  the  chief  points  of  your  evidence,  I 
think  ? — Those  are  the  chief  points. 

3822.  {Mr.  Fooleij.)  Supposing  that  one  or  two 
children  in  a  family  are  feeble-minded,  what  power  have 
the  guardians  to  send  such  children  to  an  institution  or 
school  ? — They  have  no  power  at  all  unless  the  family 
is  destitute,  or  unless  the  case  is  such  as  the  relieving 
officer  can  treat  as  a  case  of  quasi  lunacy. 

3823.  Have  they  any  power  to  take  one  child  of  a 
family  which  is  not  destitute,  supposing  the  mother  is 
a  poor  woman,  say  a  widow  P — They  have  no  power 
unless  the  mother  applies  for  ordinary  relief  on  the 
ground  of  destitution,  unless  she  is  able  to  obtain  from 
the  relieving  ofiicer  an  order  for  the  child  to  be  admitted 
to  the  infirmary  on  the  ground  that  it  is  practically  a 
lunatic,  and  therefore  can  be  treated  as  a  lunatic. 

3824.  And  in  the  case  where  the  child  is  not  a  lunatic 
but  feeble-minded,  do  the  guardians  ever  take  a  single 
child  of  a  family  and  send  it  to  the  workhouse  and  from 
the  workhouse  pass  it  on  to  a  district  school  ? — Never, 
except  on  the  ground  of  destitution. 

3825.  Then  do  we  rightly  understand  that  when  a 
child  in  a  district  school  is  16  years  of  age  it  must  be 
turned  out  ? — That  is  the  rule. 

3826.  Do  you  think  the  age  of  education  in  district 
schools  should  be  extended  ? — I  do  not ;  because  I 
think  in  the  first  place  these  classes  of  children,  who  are 
the  only  classes  likely  to  be  retained  after  16  years  of 
age,  ought  to  be  provided  for  elsewhere,  and  that  at 
any  rate  the  utmost  good  they  can  get  at  the  district 
school  is  attained  by  16  years. 
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3827.  But  are  tb.ei'e  not  cases  of  feeble-minded 
children  who  would  be  benefited  by  being  taught  to  a 
later  age  ? — I  think  their  teaching  after  that  age  should 
be  a  special  kind  of  instruction  with  a  yiew  to  fitting 
them  to  earn  their  own  livelihood  in  some  way,  or  at 
least  to  be  partially  self-supporting. 

3828.  Do  you  think  they  might  be  benefited  by  some 
industrial  training  ? — It  ought  to  be  industrial  training 
rather  than  ordinary  education. 

3829.  Or  special  instruction  ? — Yes. 

3830.  Then  you  would  not  propose  to  alter  the  age 
of  instruction  as  far  as  the  guardians  are  coucerned  ? — 
Not  at  all. 

3831.  Tou  think  it  would  be  advisable  that  the  school 
authorities  should  have  power  to  give  special  instruc- 
tion to  feeble-minded  children,  and  have  power  also  to 
send  them  to  institutions  ? — I  think  so. 

3832.  And  you  think  that  that  power  should  continue 
I  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of  being  benefited  by 
i  education  ? — I  think  it  should,  and  I  think  it  would  be 

economical  in  the  end ;  because  if  they  are  dismissed 
from,  such  institutions  before  they  are  able  to  take  care 
of  themselves  they  gradually  drift  back  and  the  Poor 
Law  has  to  bear  the  burden  of  them. 

3S33.  Then  as  regards  any  possible  conflict  between 
the  guardians  and  the  school  authorities,  I  understand 
your  recommendation  is  that  a  child  over  16  years  of 
age  should  cease  to  be  under  the  guardians  for  the 
purpose  of  education  and  could  then  be  dealt  with  by 
the  school  authority? — I  think  if  such  institutions 
were  set  up  they  should  be  set  up  for  the  community 
generally  ;  that  is  to  say,  for  certain  classes  of  children, 
some  of  whom  are  destitute  and  some  are  not ;  that 
then  in  that  case  the  school  authority  should  be  the 
authority  for  the  education  and  training,  but  that  the 
maintenance  probably  should  be  entrusted  to  the  Poor 
Law  authority. 

3834.  You  think  no  difllculty  would  arise  if  both 
school  authorities  and  guardians  had  power  to  send 
young  persons  to  institutions  ? — I  see  no  reason  that 
that  should  be  so,  because  the  settled  policy  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  at  the  present  time  is  to 
encourage  Poor  Law  guardians  throughout  the  country 
who  have  not  schools  of  their  own,  to  send  children  to 
an  ordinary  school.  I  am  thinking  now  of  a  west 
country  workhouse  where  the  children  are  sent  every 
day  to  the  ordinary  day  school  and  no  difficulty  arises. 
But  my  suggestion  is  based  rather  on  the  lines  of  what 
Parliament  has  already  done  in  the  case  of  the  Act  for 
providing  for  blind  and  deaf  children  in  its  boarding- 
out  provisions. 

8835.  You  would  not  think  it  necessary  to  take  away 
any  power  of  the  guardians  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

3836.  Then  you  were  speaking  of  these  homes  like 
Aubort  Park  Home;  I  think  you  were  then  thinking 
not  of  education  only  but  of  the  custody  of  young 
people  ? — Yes,  very  largely. 

3837.  Then  the  sending  of  young  persons  to  such 
homes  who  have  passed  the  age  of  education,  or  cannot 
be  much  benefited  by  further  education,  would  be  a 
matter  for  the  guardians  ? — That  would  be  a  matter 
for  the  guardians. 

3838.  You  would  not  suggest  that  the  school  autho- 
rity should  have  the  power  to  send  young  people  to 
these  homes,  except  for  their  education  ? — Except  for 
their  education. 

3839.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  limit  of  age  ; 
would  you  have  any  limit  of  age,  or  give  them  power 

I:  to  send  them  as  long  as  they  were  educable  ? — I  cannot 
\  speak  as  an  expert  in  these  matters,  but  I  believe 
!  the  experience   of  such  homes  has  shown  that  after 
I  two  or  three  years   probably,  even  in  serious  cases, 
I  the  girls  could  fairly  be    trusted,  and  there  is  at 
!  any  rate  a  great  diminution  to  the  moral  danger  of 
i  their  being  allowed  to  be  by  themselves  in  their  own 
care.    The  guardians  can,  of  course,  pay  towards  the 
maintenance  of  such  girls  as  apprentices  towards  earning 
their  living,  just  as  with  apprentice  boys. 

3840.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  powers  of  the 
guardians  are  to  send  feeble-minded  children  to  in- 
stitutions for  their   education,  or   to   contribute  to 

!  institutions  for  that  purpose  ?— They  could  contribute 
1  probably  to  institutions,  that  is  to  say,  their  contribu- 
tions would  be  considered  by  the  Local  G-overnment 
Board,  and,  I  should  take  it,  allowed.    I  take  it  that  at 
the  present  time  the  guardians  are  themselves  respon- 


sible for  the  education  of  their  children,  unless  they  are 

actually  idiots  or  imbeciles  or  lunatics.  ^'j^^^"^^' 

3841.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  not  contribute  ' 

to  the  education  of  the  feeble-minded  children,  except    g  j^jg^y^  1897. 

in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf,  beyond  the  age  of  16  ? —   ,„ 

They  do  not. 

3842.  {Miss  Townsencl.)  After  passing  through  such 
homes  as  Aubert  Park,  or  other  homes  of  the  kind, 
there  are  a  certain  number  of  these  feeble-minded  girls 
who  are  found  to  be  not  capable  of  earning  their  living. 
What  would  you  do  with  those  ? — I  think,  eventually, 
the  only  provision  that  could  be  made  for  such  classes 
is  to  have  special  institutions  which  are  recognised  by 
the  State,  in  which  they  may  be  taught  to  be  at  leasT 
partly  self-supporting ;  because  if  girls  are  so  unable  to 
earn  their  own  living  they  become  simply  permanent 
inmates  of  workhouses,  doing  the  manual  work  in 
workhouses. 

3843.  Then,  of  course,  you  would  have  to  make  the 
detention  in  such  institutions  compulsory  ? — I  am  not 
quite  sure  that  that  follows  ;  I  should  be  delighted  if 
they  could  be  made  compulsory. 

3844.  I  am  a  little  afraid  it  follows,  if  they  are  to  do 
any  real  good.  You  know,  I  suppose,  also  that  these 
feeble-minded  children  very  often,  after  first  being  in 
such  training  homes,  improve  to  a  certain  point,  and 
those  who  have  the  care  of  them  are  very  hopeful ;  then 
they  begin  gradually  to  go  downhill  again,  and  become 
even  worse  than  they  were  before.  In  such  cases,  I 
suppose  you  would  give  power  to  send  them  to  institu- 
tions where  they  could  be  detained  ? — I  take  it  that 
power  exists,  because  such  a  child,  if  destitute,  would 
naturally  fall  back  to  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

3845.  Yes,  if  destitute ;   but  they  are  not  always 
without  parents,  quite  destitute  ? — No. 

3846.  That  is  a  difficulty  that  has  to  be  met,  I  suppose 
you  would  say,  as  it  arises  ? — Yes. 

3847.  You  said  just  now  that  epileptic  and  defec- 
tive children  were  kept  in  workhouse  infirmaries, 
although  their  parents  were  not  treated  as  paupers  ;  is 
that  the  case  ? — I  think  my  remark  was  limited  to 
epileptic  children  ;  and  what  I  meant  to  say  was  this  : 
that  a  family  which  is  not  in  the  ordinary  sense  destitute 
may  be  obliged  to  surrender  the  care  of  an  epileptic 
child  as  too  troublesome  to  be  maintained  at  home,  and 
that  child  is  taken  to  the  infirmary  on  the  ground  that 
it  is  practically  lunatic. 

3848.  The  child  cannot  be  admitted  to  the  infirmary 
without  the  parents,  unless  it  is  lunatic,  and  can 
therefore  be  detained  by  the  guardians  ? — Unless  they 
are  destitute. 

3849.  Unless  the  parents  become  paupers  for  the 
purpose  ? — Yes. 

3850.  Unless  they  themselves  go  into  the  able-bodied 
house  ? — That  depends  upon  the  strictness  with  which 
the  guardians  deal  with  such  cases.  Some  Poor  Law 
boards  would  not  bring  the  whole  family  in  on  account 
of  such  a  case. 

3851.  And  also,  I  suppose,  some  boards  of  guardians 
keep  a  very  small  proportion  of  epileptics  in  the  work- 
house in  the  infirmary  ;  they  pass  them  on  to  epileptic 
hospitals? — Many  of  them  do;  but  these  epileptic 
hospitals  simply  treat  them  as  patients,  they  do  nothing 
for  their  education. 

3852.  I  was  not  thinking  of  the  education  at  the 
moment,  but,simply  of  the  epilepsy.  Have  you  noticed 
whether  the  girls  who  come  to  the  workhouse  later  in 
life  are  those  who  have  been  in  the  schools  and  been 
feeble-minded  in  the  schools  ? — I  have  no  means  of 
saying  to  what  extent  that  is  so. 

3853.  You  have  not  observed  that  in  your  own 
experience? — It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  indeed.  On 
a  workhouse  committee,  you  see  the  inmates  pass 
before  you,  and  you  take  mental  notes  of  them. 

3854.  What  makes  me  ask  the  question  is,  that  you 
said  the  girls  wno  were  sent  out  to  situations  failed  in 
their  situations  because  of  their  feeble-mindedness,  and 
returned  to  the  workhouse  ? — I  was  not  speaking  of  the 
guardians  sending  girls  into  institutions,  but  of  various 
agencies ;  and  I  was  not  so  much  thinking  of  their 
failing  to  do  their  work,  as  falling  into  moral  mischief, 
though  probably  the  two  go  together. 

3855.  You  were  not  thinking  of  girls  sent  out  from 
the  schools  into  service  ? — Not  specially. 

3856.  Those  girls  are,  of  course,  taken  charge  of  by 
the  Metropolitan  Association  for  Befriending  Young 
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Reii.  Servants,  for  the  most  part,  and  do  not  return  to  the 
J.  S.  Lidgett,  -ft  orkhouse? — Yes. 

3857.  May  I  ask  what  you  do  at  Sutton  with  your 
~  „     50  defective  children  ;  have  they  any  special  training  ? 

 "    — They  have  no  special  training;  we  are  at  present 

considering  the  subject,  how  far  we  can  by  special 
methods  deal  with  those  cases  apart. 

3858.  Hitherto  they  have  not  come  under  special  care  ? 
— Hitherto  they  have  taken  their  chance  in  the  existing 
standards. 

3859.  They  will  come  under  the  care  of  the  new 
aTilnority  if  constituted,  I  suppose  p — Yes,  if  defective 
children  are  included  amonjist  special  classes. 

3860.  As  sick  children  ? — Yes. 

3861.  If  the  education  only  of  feeble-minded  children 
were  transferred  from  the  guardians  to  the  school 
authorities,  and  children  were  sent  by  the  latter  to 
institutions,  would  there  be  any  difficulty  on  account  of 
the  divided  authority  ?  suppose  the  guardians  thought 
the  parents  ought  to  be  supporting  the  child  ? — I  take 
it  that  iu  such  a  case,  if  my  suggestions  were  followed  , 
the  guardians  would  summon  the  parents  of  those 
children  (as  is  done  at  the  present  time),  and  would 
have  the  power  to  arrange  with  them  for  weekly  con- 
tribution. 

3862.  Lunatic  children  are  not  kept  in  the  in- 
firmaries  ? — Actually  lunatic  children  would  be  sent  to 
the  lunatic  asylum. 

3863.  But  feeble-minded  children  who  are  made 
lunatic  in  order  to  be  admitted  without  destitution,  as 
you  inferred  just  now,  are  treated  as  lunatic  though 
they  are  not  actuallylunatic  ? — They  would  be  kept  in 
the  infirmaries. 

3864.  It  seems  rather  a  defective  arrangement  to  call 
a  child  lunatic  in  order  for  it  to  be  admitted  to  the 
infirmary  ? — I  do  not  know  that  a  child  is  actually  called 
a  lunatic,  but,  of  course,  the  law  is  fairly  definite. 
Things  have  to  be  decided  very  often  by  rule  of  thumb  ; 
the  officer  has  to  exercise  his  best  discretion  when  a 
case  is  brought  before  him. 

3865.  Is  there  a  medical  certificate  for  every  child  so 
admitted  ? — The  doctor  certainly  would  see  such  a  child. 

3866.  Would  the  doctor  certify  that  it  was  of  unsound 
mind  ? — No,  probably  he  would  certify  that  he  was 
suffering  from  epilepsy,  and  recommend  the  infirmary. 

3867.  Is  there  a  special  form  for  such  a  case  as  that  ? 
— Not  a  special  form  ;  it  would  be  certified  for  iu  the 
ordinary  forms  used  by  the  medical  officer  as  to  all 
cases  which  he  saw. 

3868.  But  is  that  done  in  order  to  relieve  the  parents 
of  the  taint  of  pauperism  — No,  not  at  all.  Supposing 
a  woman  applies  to  the  relieving  officer  either  about  a 
member  of  the  family  who  is  ill  or  about  a  child  who  is 
defective,  the  relieving  officer  takes  care  that  the  parish 
medical  officer  sees  the  case,  and  that  there  is  a  certifi- 
cate as  to  the  child,  or  grown-up  person,  as  the  case 
may  be,  brought  before  the  relief  committee  ;  then  the 
relief  committee  deals  with  it  by  its  resolution. 

3869.  And  having  the  child  in  the  infirmary,  how  is 
it  dealt  with  ? — As  an  ordinary  patient. 

3870.  Although  it  is  defective  in  mind  and  needs 
special  training  ? — Exactly. 

3871.  I  suppose  there  is  a  rule,  is  there  not,  that 
medical  relief  does  not  pauperise  the  parent? — Ordinary 
medical  relief  ? 

3872.  It  does  not  pauperise  like  out-relief  ? — Ordinary 
outside  medical  relief  ;  but  the  inmates  of  the  infirmary 
are  pauperised. 

3873.  But  ordinary  outside  medical  relief  does  not 
pauperise  ? — No. 

3874.  Is  the  reception  of  this  child  taken  as  medical 
relief  .f — No,  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  institution. 

3875.  So  that  the  child  is  a  pauper,  and  has  the 
additional  disadvantage  of  being  virtually  classed  as  a 
lunatic  and  detained  as  a  lunatic  P — I  do  not  know  that 
we  could  say  that ;  but  this  case,  not  being  exactly 
dealt  with  by  Act  of  Parliament,  the  relieving  officers 
and  the  relief  committees  have  to  go  upon  some  practical 
theory. 

3876.  To  stretch  a  point  P— Yes. 

3877.  That  will  be  so  far  relieved  if  the  care  of  such 
children  is  taken  from  the  guardians  ? — The  point  of 
pauperismj  do  you  mean. 


3878.  And  the  point  of  detaining  the  child  in  that 
condition  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  to  take  its  chance 
with  the  adults  ? — You  do  not  detain  the  child  ;  the 
child  can  be  discharged  to-morrow  if  its  mother  asks 
for  him. 

3879.  But  it  stays  there  as  long  as  its  parents  are 
willing  it  shall  stay  P — Yes. 

3880.  That  will  not  be  the  case  if  the  care  of  the 
children  is  passed  over  to  a  children's  board  ? — I  suppose 
if  the  care  of  the  children  was  passed  over  to  another 
authority  it  would  simply  be  that  they  would  be 
detained  by  that  authority  if  the  parents  chose ;  it 
would  simply  be  a  case  of  detention  by  another 
authority. 

3881.  The  child  would  be  dealt  with  by  another 
authority  in  the  place  of  the  guardians  P — Yes. 

3882.  {Mrs.  Biirgwin.)  I  want  to  ask  j^ou  about  those 
crippled  children  which  I  know  one  of  the  ladies  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  takes  great  care  of.  Do 
you  only  provide  for  their  amusement ;  you  do  not 
attempt  to  educate  them  ? — Yery  little  has  been  done 
for  their  education.  We  have  begun  to  carry  out  a 
series  of  inquiries,  which  are  still  in  process,  as  to  what 
education  they  are  receiving  and  what  they  might  be 
capable  of  receiving.  But  I  should  supplement  that  by 
saying  that  the  kind  of  recreation  which  is  provided  for 
them  at  the  meetings  which  are  held  for  them  is 
educational,for  instance,  they  are  taught  a  little  drawing 
and  other  subjects  of  that  kind,  but  in  a  recreative 
way. 

3883.  And  you  find  even  that  has  considerably 
brightened  those  childi'en  ? — Very  much  indeed. 

3884.  So  that  it  would  be  right  to  suppose  that  if  you 
gave  these  children  a  training  they  would  not  only  be 
happier  themselves  but  better  able  to  assist  themselves  P 
— I  think  so,  in  every  way. 

3885.  Do  you  know,  in  your  own  district,  of  ejjileptics 
in  the  homes  staying  in  the  home  with  the  parents  ? — 
Yes,  the  cases  that  I  quoted  just  now  are  in  our 
district. 

3886.  And  you  als )  said  they  are  not  in  attendance  at 
school? — Yes,  they  are  not  in  attendance  at  school, 
according  to  my  information. 

3887.  So  that  there  is  some  provision  needed  other 
than  that  which  we  have  at  the  present  time  for  such 
cases  p — I  think  so,  certainly. 

3888.  Would  you  think  that  they  should  go  'into 
certified  small  homes,  containing  about  20  inmates  ? — I 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage. 

3889.  Now,  with  regard  to  these  children  in  the 
Sutton  schools,  would  it  be  right  to  say  that  many  of 
them  are  sent  out  into  the  world  as  fit,  who  are  unfit  if 
you  closely  examine  them  ?— I  think  that  is  so ;  and  there 
are  a  certain  proportion  always  drifting  back  into  the 
workhouse,  because  on  trial  when  we  have  placed  them 
out,  both  boys  and  girls,  they  prove  unable'  to  keep  in 
the  position  into  which  they  are  put. 

3890.  So  that  if  they  had  been  specially  treated 
daring  their  school  life  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
be  fit  at  18  years  of  age  than  thoy  are  now  ? — I  think 
decidedly  so. 

3891.  There  was  one  very  big  girl  I  saw  whose  term 
was  more  than  expired  in  the  Sutton  gii4s'  school.  She 
was  a  feeble-minded  girl — I  should  not  like  to  describe 
her  as  imbecile, — but  you  cannot  keep  her  any  longer ; 
what  will  become  of  her  p — When  a  girl  of  that  sort  is 
16  years  of  ages  the  managers  would  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  get  rid  of  her;  they  would  cast  about  and  see 
whether  they  could  place  her  at  all.  After  a  little 
while  they  would  call  the  attention  of  the  guardians  to 
the  case  of  A.  B.,  who  is  past  age,  and  if  nothing  could 
be  done  either  by  the  guardians  or  by  the  managers  to 
find  some  opening  in  life  for  this  girl  she  would  be 
received  as  an  inmate  of  the  workhouse,  and  there 
probably  she  would  spend  the  rest  of  her  days. 

3892.  That  was  the  answer  that  I  received,  that 
she  would  be  under  notice  to  go  to  the  workhouse,  and 
I  thought  it  a  great  hardship  on  the  girl.  Do  you 
approve  of  the  system  of  sending  the  Poor  Law 
children  to  the  ordinary  day  schools  P — I  do  in 
preference  to  the  old-fashioned  workhouse  school.  And 
I  am  in  favour  of  placing  the  education  of  children, 
even  in  district  and  union  schools,  under  the  Education 
Department ;  I  am  not  in  favour  necessarily  of  breaking 
up  the  existing  institutions  in  order  to  send  them  out 
to  school. 
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3893.  You  would  like  to  see  them  under  the  Bduca- 
'  tion  Department  ? — For  the  purposes  of  education. 

3894.  Have  you  had  much  trouble  in  placing  the 
girls  after  the  school  age  ? — A  good  deal,  I  believe,  iu 

'  these  cases  ;  but  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  girls'  com- 
I  mittee,  therefore  I  cannot  speak  in  detail  as  to  that. 

3895-  (Mr.    Newton.)    Would    you    compel  school 
authorities  to  provide  special  day  school  accommodation 
for  feeble-minded  and   defective  children? — I  think 
distinctly   so.    I   consider  that  these  are  a  class  of 
I  children  who  ought  to  be  educated,  and  that  if  they 
I  cannot  be  educated  by  the  ordinary  methods  it  ought  to 
I  be  the  duty  of  the  school  authority  to  provide  the 
:  extraordinary  methods. 

3896.  Up  to  what  age  should  such  special  day  schools 
,  take  the  children  ? — That  I  would  rather  leave  to 
I  greater  experts  than  myself;  it  is  a  point  that  I  havn 
1  not  carefully  considered. 

I  3897.  Have  you  considered  whether  the  present  age 
of  14  years  is  sufficient  in  the  case  of  defective  children  P 
— I  think  it  would  be  distinctly  insufficient. 

3898.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  compel 
I  defective  children  over  14  years  of  ago  to  attend 
'School? — I  think  if  the  community  is  willing  to  bear 
fsome  share  of  their  maintenance,  probably  it  is  so. 
The  line  which  I  think  would  have  to  be  taken  in  case 
I  of  parents  unable  to  afford  to  maintain  them  would  be 
i  that  they  should  not  be  gainers  (that  is  the  ordinary 
(line,  I  think,  taken  by  guardians  or  magistrates)  by 
i  having  their  children  off  their  hands,  that  they  should 
'be  made  to  pay  a  certain  weekly  payment  according  to 
1  their  means  for  the  maintenance  of  the  child. 

1  3899.  And  would  it  be  polsible  to  frame  a  legal 
i  definition  of  the  term  "  feeble-minded  "  .f — That  I 
i  should  like  to  leave  too.  I  tiiink  that  is  a  question 
i  rather  for  experts  on  the  medical  and  educational  side 
j  than  for  me. 

3900.  We  have  had  one  such  expert  vrho  said  he  was 
unable  to  do  so  ? — Then  whore  he  feared  to  tread,  I 
would  not  attempt  to  rush  in. 

o901.  Then  in  the  case  of  defective  children  who  live 
in  rural  iilaces  or  small  towns,  what  treatment  would 
(  you  suggest  ? — My  experience  has  been  limited  to  ex- 
TJeriences  of  London  conditions,  and  I  would  rather  you 
get  that  from  somebody  who  has  experience  of  rural 
communities. 

3902.  {Dr.  Smith.)  If  I  understood  you  aright,  you 
said  that  the  disabilities  of  pauperism  did  not  apply  in 
cases  where  out-door  medical  relief  is  given  ? — No 
voter  is  struck  oiT  the  list  because  he  happens  to 
go  for  a  bottle  of  medicine  to  the  medical  officer. 

3903.  But  in  the  case  of  admission  into  an  institution 
under  the  control  of  the  Poor  Law  then  that  would  mean 
pauperisation  ? — Yes. 

3904.  With  the  exception  perhaps  of  the  fever 
hospitals  ? — ^Yes,  except  fever  hospitals. 

3905.  Then  would  a  child  admitted  into  Darenth, 
whose  parents  subscribed  something  towards  the  main- 
tenance of  that  child,  suffer  from  the  disability  of 
pauperism  ? — I  am  not  quite  sure. 

3906.  There  are  many  of  those  cases,  are  there  not  ? 
—Yes. 

3907.  How  would  you  propose  that  the  imbeciles  in 
London,  other  than  those  whicli  up  to  the  present  have 
gone  to  Darenth,  should  bo  dealt  with? — I  have  not 
had  much  experience  of  the  treatment  of  actual 
imbeciles,  except  in  the  way  of  sending  them  to 
Darenth,  and  I  should  not  like  to  give  a  very  confident 

'  opinion, 

3008.  Probably  you  are  aware  that  there  are  a  number 
of  such  cases  ?—  Certainly. 

3909.  And  you  have  no  suggestion  to  make  as  to  the 
way  of  treating  them? — I  have  no  suggestion  to  offer. 

.'!910.  (Dr.  Shuitleworfli.)  You  would  not  venture  a 
ilcfinition  of  feeble-minded  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  do 
tlie  medical  officers  of  the  workhouse  discriminate 
between  the  low  grade  that  they  would  certify  as  idiots 
or  imbeciles,  and  a  higher  grade  that  they  would  send 
to  the  Sutton  schools,  or  allow  to  go  in  cases  of  doubt 
to  the  Sutton  schools  ?— Unless  the  child  could  be 
actually  pronounced  to  be  mentally  diseased  he  would 
be  passed  on,  if  he  were  free  from  all  infection,  to 
I  the  Sutton  schools,  and  there  they  would  deal  with  him 
if  there  were  any  hope  of  dealing  with  him  at  all.    If  he 


proved  to  be  hopeless,  if,  for  instance,  he  became 

subject  to  bad  fits,  he  would  be  returned  upon  the  J.S.Lidqelt' 

workhouse,  and  there  he  would  stay.  '    M.A.  ' 

3911.  But  he  would  not  be  returned,  because  he  was  — 
feeble-minded  ?— No.  -'">  Mar.  1897. 

3912.  You  keep  such  cases  ? — Unless  feeble-minded- 
ness  is  practically  indistinguishable  from  lunacy. 

3913.  That,  of  course,  is  the  question.  There  is  a 
degree  of  lunacy,  if  we  must  call  it  so,  or  of  mental 
defect  which  is  certifiable  under  the  terms  required  to 
certify  a  case  to  go  to  Darenth ;  and  there  is  also  a 
degree  of  mental  deficiency  short  of  that  which  I 
suppose  would  give  trouble  in  the  schools,  but  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  certification  ? — Short  of  that,  unless 
he  were  subject  to  fits  that  made  him  difficult  to  deal 
with,  he  would  be  allowed  to  drift  into  the  first  and 
second  standards  and  do  the  best  he  could. 

3914.  Now  you  propose  instead  of  that,  a  plan  of 
sejaarating  such  children,  a  possibility  at  any  I'ate  of 
separating  such  children,  for  special  instruction  ? — We 
are  thinking  of  it. 

3915.  Has  your  attention  been  called  at  all  to 
Dr.  Warner's  inquiry  which  he  made,  I  think  in  1890, 
as  to  the  number  of  defective  children  in  the  Poor  Law 
schools  ? — It  has  not. 

3916.  He  visited  the  Sutton  scihools,  I  believe ;  but 
you  are  not  aware  of  that  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  that. 

3917.  He  tabulated  (I  was  looking  at  the  table  just 
now)  as  seen  1,744  cases,  of  whom  118  were  at  that 
time  reported  dull  by  the  teachers  ;  but  341  were 
noted  by  himself  as  displaymg  some  of  the  physical 
signs  which  he  c<msidered  indicative  of  weakness  or 
abnormality.  With  regard  to  epileptics,  you  are  aware, 
I  daresay,  that  there  is  a  colony  founded  at  Chalfont 
for  epileptics  ? — I  am. 

3918.  And  I  believe  it  is  proposed  to  take  children 
into  some  of  the  homes.  AVould  it  be  a  feasible  arrange- 
ment for  the  guardians  to  send  their  children  to  such  n- 
place  on  payment  ? — It  would  be  perfectly  so  if  the 
Local  Government  Board  certified  it. 

3919.  When  you  spoke  of  a  child  being  practically  a 
lunatic  or  certified  as  a  lunatic  I  suppose  yon  included 
"  idiot  or  imbecile  ''  under  that  term  ? — Yes. 

3920.  "  Lunatic "  being  the  term  required  by  the 
Poor  Law  ? — Yes. 

3921.  (Ghairmnn.)  The  feeble-minded  children  at 
Sutton  seem  to  be  three  or  four  times  as  large  in 
number  as  the  average  number  so  far  as  we  have 
ascertained  at  present  for  the  country — 5  per  cent. ,  can 
they  be  classified  in  any  way  for  us ;  can  you  get  a 
return  for  us  from  Sutton  ? — Of  course,  the  figures  that 
you  found  upon  are  simply  my  impression  of  the 
childrerr  , placed  in  rooms  for  Mrs.  Burgwin  to  make  a 
special  examination  of,  and  she  is  as  competent  to  give 
you  her  impression  of  the  number  as  I  am.  If  this 
Committee  applied  to  the  Sutton  managers  for  any 
special  report  upon  those  children,  I  certainly  would  do 
my  best  to  see  that  the  managers  responded  and  did 
what  they  could. 

3922.  That  would  be  very  useful  to  have.  Your 
chaplain  is  supposed  to  know  what  becomes  of  all  the 
feeble-minded  children  after  they  leave  the  institution 
and  go  to  service  ? — Yes. 

3923.  Can  he  supply  us  with  any  information  as  to 
what  become;^  of  these  girls  when  they  leave  you  and 
when  they  return  ? — I  have  no  doubt  that  we  have  a 
great  deal  of  information. 

3924.  Your  present  chaplain  has  only  been  about  a 
year  with  you  ? — More  than  that — two  or  three  years  ] 
think ;  but  he  would  not  have  any  information.  And 
of  course  in  the  case  of  district  schools  the  matter  is  not 
as  simple  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  union  schools,  because 
five  Poor  Law  unions  or  parishes  shaxe  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  Sutton  schools  ;  the  children,  of  course,  become 
chargeable  to  the  particular  one  of  those  five  parishes 
from  which  they  come,  and  therefore  Sutton  schools 
rather  lose  sight  of  them  in  after-life. 

3925.  But  I  have  always  understood  that  one  of  the 
duties  of  the  chaplain  was  to  know  what  became  of  these 
girls  anci  follow  them  up  ;  is  that  your  rule  ? — I  cannot 
speak  positively. 

.3926.  {Miss  Toivnseml.)  The  girls  at  all  events  aie 
handed  over  to  the  Metropolitan  Association? — ^es 
they  are. 

3927.  These   statistics  ought  to  be  obtained  from 
them  ? — Yes. 
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Be'j.  3y28.  (Chairman.)  When  do  your  powers  of  boarding 

J.  S.  LidgctI,   o^jt  cease — at  what  age  for  ordinary  children  ?— We 
have  never  boarded  out.    I  take  it  that  the  power  of 
— boarding-out  ends  at  the  same  age  as  the  power  of 
5  Mar.  1897.    rtiaintaining  at  school. 

"~  3929.  If  you  send  them  to  the  Epileptic  Hospital 

would  that  be  under  your  power  of  boarding-out  ? — I  am 
not  sure  whether  it  is  under  our  present  powers ;  but 
that,  of  course,  would  not  meet  the  side  upon  which  I 
have  felt  strongly  for  a  long  time,  the  side  of  their 
education. 

3930.  But,  supposing  that  a  colony  was  provided 
where  they  were  educated  as  well  as  trained,  would  your 
boarding-out  powers  extend  to  that  ? — ^If  they  do  not,  I 
take  it  you  would  simply  need  an  order,  which  could 
be  easily  got,  from  the  Local  Government  Board,  to 
make  them  so. 

3931.  So  that  you  might  send  all  teachable  defective 
children  to  homes,  with  the  leave  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment  Board  ? — Tes. 

3982.  Ton  spoke  of  dividing  the  care  of  these 
children  between  two  authorities,  the  Education 
Department  and  the  Local  Government  Board,  the 
Education  Department  being  only  competent  to  con- 
duct  the  education  of  the  children.  Why  should  not 
the  Education  Department  be  capable  of  inspecting  the 
homes  or  the  institutions  to  which  the   schools  are 
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attached  ? — In  that  suggestion  I  was  following  very 
largely  in  my  own  mind  the  lines  which  I  understand 
to  be  laid  down  in  the  Blind  and.  Deaf  Act.  The  Blind 
and  Deaf  Act  provides,  I  understand,  for  institutions 
and  for  boarding-out  in  the  neighbourhood.  It  seems 
to  me  that,  if  the  guardians  are  actually  responsible 
for  these  children,  it  might  be  simpler  for  them  to 
board  out  and  do  the  maintenance,  while  institutions 
which  were  available  for  similar  classes  of  the  whole 
community  were  attended  by  these  children. 

3933.  How  do  you  draw  a  distinction  between  insti- 
tutions under  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
voluntary  institutions,  as  regards  their  organisation  P 
— Institutions  under  the  Local  Government  Board, 
strictly  speaking,  are  institutions  managed  by  local 
governing  bodies  who  are  subject  to  the  control 
of  the  Local  Government  Board.  A  voluntary 
institution  is  simply  an  institution  which  is  reported  to 
the  Local  Government  Board  and  inspected  by  one  of 
their  ofScers  and  certified  as  fit  for  children  or  grown- 
up people  to  be  sent  to  for  certain  purposes. 

3934.  In  institutions  for  the  blind  or  deaf,  the 
organisation  of  the  institutions  generally  is  inspected 
by  the  Education  Department  inspector  as  well  as  the 
education  of  the  children.  Why  should  not  that  be 
applied  ? — I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not. 

3936.  I  thought  you  wished  to  divide  them  ? — I  do 
not  lay  any  great  stress  upon  that. 

I  withdrew. 


Mr.  F.  H 

Walvisley, 
M.D. 


Mr.  Pbancis  Henky  Waimsley,  M.D.,  called  in  and  examined. 


3936.  {Chairman.)  You  are  the  medical  officer  of  the 
children's  part  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's 
Asylum  at  Darenth  ? — Tes. 

3937.  How  many  children  are  there  under  your 
charge  ? — One  thousand. 

3938.  How  many  of  them  do  you  consider  to  be 
educable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  ? — 50  per  cent,  in 
a  greater  or  lesser  degree. 

3939.  You  have  500  children  who  can  be  in  some  way 
developed  to  earn  partially  or  wholly  their  living  ? 
— Not  so ;  there  are  50  per  cent,  who  are  capable  of  some 
improvement,  but  of  that  500  there  are  about  300  who 
are  capable  of  substantial  improvement ;  in  other  words 
they  might  be  called  educable  ;  the  remaining  200  may 
be  improved  somewhat,  their  habits  may  be  improved, 
they  may  be  taught  some  little  self-control. 

3940.  In  all  these  cases  that  you  have  under  you 
there  is  some  organic  or  structural  defect,  which  an 
experienced  eye  can  detect  ? — Yes. 

3941.  And  if  that  defect  exists  you  can  never  expect 
a  development  of  normal  brain  power  ? — No. 

3942.  And  though  there  is  no  absolute  cure  for  idiocy  or 
imbecility  there  may  be  some  improvement  ? — Yes,  some 
improvement. 

3943.  Bat  the  mark  of  organic  defect  will  always  be 
observable  ? — Always. 

3944.  And  even  after  they  have  left  the  institution 
and  entered  the  common  life  you  think  that  their 
children  will  inherit  these  same  organic  defects  ? — They 
will,  undoubtedly.  I  think  it  most  undesirable  that  the 
imbeciles  should  leave  an  institution.  From  my  point 
of  view  imbeciles  require  life-long  care  and  supervision, 
and  life-long  detention. 

3945.  And  for  the  sake  of  the  community  they  should 
not  be  allowed  to  marry  ? — Distinctly  not. 

3946.  Have  you  observed  many  cases  of  such  marriages 
where  the  children  have  returned  to  you  ? — No,  hardly 
so  ;  because,  you  see,  after  the  children  leave  us  we  lose 
sight  of  them,  so  that  even  though  they  had  ofifspring 
they  might  not  come  under  my  observation. 

3847.  You  do  not  remember  any  cases  as  the 
result  of  the  marriage  of  such  people  ? — Not  of  the 
children  in  the  institation. 

3948.  But  you  would  expect  in  all  such  children 
peculiar  organisation  ? — Yes,  certainly. 

3949.  How  would  you  desci'ibe  that  organisation ; 
what  would  the  signs  be,— they  would  be  nervous 
perhaps  ? — Yes,  they  would  present  the  ordinary  mental 
and  physical  signs  of  imbecility  or  idiocy. 

3950.  Not  necessarily  insanity,  but  in  some  cases 
epilepsy  ? — Yes. 


3951.  Or  in  some  lo^er  cases  still,  feeble-mindcd- 
ness  ? — Yes. 

3952.  It  is  very  desirable  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity, that  they  should  be  retained  in  the  institutions, 
because  you  say  the  ranks  of  criminals,  prostitutes,  and 
tramps  are  largely  recruited  from  the  highest  grades  of 
imbeciles  P — Yes,  from  the  higher  grade  imbeciles. 

3953.  And  you  have  reason  to  say  that  a  large  per- 
centage of  illegitimate  births  that  occur  in  the  country 
is  also  to  be  charged  to  those  whose  mental  condition 
makes  them  partially  or  wholly  irresponsible  for  the 
evils  they  produce  ? — Yes. 

3954.  Does  that  appear  in  any  ofiicial  return  p — Many 
of  the  children  that  are  admitted  into  Darenth  are 
illegitimate. 

3955.  Out  of  proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  illegitimate 
population,  do  you  happen  to  know  ? — I  should  say  so. 

3956.  Do  you  happen  to  know  the  exact  numbers  P — 
No. 

3957.  Many  of  these  children  can  become  partially 
self-supporting,  you  say,  but  the  great  difficulty  is  to 
produce  habits  of  self-control  and  self-direction  ? — Yes. 

3958.  And  the  result  is  that  after  the  girls  go  out  to 
service  (especially  the  girls),  they  eventually  drift  into 
vicep — They  do,  i.e.,  speaking  of  the  unprotected  high- 
grade  imbecile  generally. 

3959.  From  that  want  of  self-control? — Yes. 

3960.  In  fact  they  often  return,  you  say,  to  the  work- 
houses to  be  confined  ? — Yes- 

3961.  And  the  children  are  born  idiots  and  imbeciles? 
—Yes. 

3962.  And  for  their  own  sakes  and  in  the  interests  of 
society,  you  would  separate  them  so  far  as  you  could  in 
institutions  P — Most  certainly. 

3963.  There  is  a  large  intermediate  class  rather  higher 
than  that,  is  there  not  P — 'Yes. 

3964.  How  would  you  describe  that  class  P  They  are 
defective  children ;  would  you  describe  them  as  a 
degenerate  class,  who  are  not  quite  imbecile  ? — I  should 
describe  a  defective  child  as  being  one  degree,  or  several 
degrees,  below  the  average  normal  child  in  intelligence. 

3965.  And  not  only  in  intelligence,  but  in  mental 
energy  and  the  power  of  will  P — Yes. 

3966.  Which  would  be  the  less  developed,  the  will  or 
the  intelligence  ? — If  you  have  want  of  intelligence  you 
necessarily  have  want  of  will  or  controlling  power. 

3967.  Wliich  is  cause  and  which  is  efi"ect,  the  want 
of  will  or  the  want  of  intelligence  p — I  should  rather 
say  that  with  those  children  who  have  structurally 
deficient  brains,  the  mental  centres  have  not  been 
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sufficiently  evolved,  and  that,  therefore,  they  are  lacking 
in  control  or  will,  and  therefore  it  is  the  effect  of  the 
want  of  cerebral  development,  the  controlling  centres 
are  those  that  are  the  latest  developed.  In  the  imbecile 
they  are  very  imperfectly  or  never  developed. 

3968.  And  in  how  many  cases  is  it.  the  resnlt  of  bad 
nutrition  P — A  large  number  of  them.  In  those  cases 
one  would  describe  them  as  being  anaemic,  poorly 
nourished  and  practically  suffering  from  starvation  of 
the  brain  cells. 

3969.  Supposing  that  these  children  were  the  children 
of  defectives  themselves  and  become  defective  after- 
wards, they  very  seldom  reach  maturity,  do  they  ? — 
Yes,  many  of  them  do ;  they  live  some  time. 

3970.  What  is  the  per-centage  of  deaths  among  your 
children;  is  it  higher  than  in  the  outside  world?— I 
suppose  it  is  about  the  same  as  the  normal  schools. 
For  1895  the  mortality  rate  was  exceedingly  low,  only 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  that  is  very  low.  In  ordinary 
asylums  the  mortality  rate  is  about  12  per  cent. 

3971..  (I>7:  Shuttleworth.)  In  asylums  for  the  insane  ? 
—Yes. 

3972.  (Chairman.)  But  there  are  a  great  number  of 
sudden  deaths,  are  there  not?  The  deaths  of  lunatics 
very  often  are  very  sudden,  caused  by  some  special 
accident  ? — No,  I  should  hardly  say  so  ;  ordinary  com- 
plaints carry  them  off.  Of  course,  occasionally  an 
epileptic  will  die  suddenly  in  a  fit,  from  spasm  in  the 
windpipe. 

w973.  Will  you  give  us  the  signs  by  which  you 
distinguish  a  defective  child  from  a  normal  child.  I 
see  you  divide  them  into  three  classes  ? — I  have  written 
them  down  there  with  a  view  of  presenting  them  in  as 
few  simple  words  as  possible,  and  the  avoidance  of 
technical  terms  as  far  as  possible. 

3974.  Those  are  the  physical  defects  which  are 
apparent  on  the  surface,  the  physiological  defects  which 
are  not  so  apparent,  and  the  mental  defects  ? — Yes, 
quite  so. 

3975.  Which  are  the  chief  physical  signs  you  notice 
when  you  first  look  at  a  child  who  is  suggested  to  be 
defective  ? — The  general  bodily  conformation  is  a  very 
great  guide,  and  then  yon  would  take  the  different 
organs  sepai'ately  which  I  have  ennmei'ated  there. 

3976.  Chiefly  the  size  of  the  cranium  ? — Yes,  there 
are  cranial-anomalies. 

3977.  A  want  of  symmetry  in  the  face  size  ? — Facial 
asymmetry. 

3978.  And  deformities  of  palate  ? — Yes. 

3979.  And  anomalies  of  the  teeth,  tongue  and  lips, 
nose  and  eyes,  and,  in  fact,  of  all  the  parts? — Yes,  and 
of  the  ear. 

3980.  The  ear,  the  limbs,  the  skin,  and  the  body 
generally  ? — Yes. 

39S1.  And  as  regards  the  body  generally  you  say  it 
is  generally  imperfect  development  that  makes  them 
awkward  and  unsteady  in  gait? — Yes.  I  have  some 
drawings  here  which  explain  it  very  well  (handing  in 
the  same). 

3982.  Have  you  notes  of  all  these  defects  ? — I  have 
notes  in  the  case  books.  They  are  kept  there  in  the 
records  of  these  patients. 

3983.  Are  all  these  points  noted  in  the  case  book  ? — 
Yes,  I  have  here  a  form  that  we  make  use  of  (handing 
in  fhi  same).  All  ihe  children  are  very  carefully 
examined,  and  any  peculiarity  is  noted  ;  we  get,  as  far 
as  possible,  information  from  their  friends.  This  form 
(handing  in  the  same)  is  sent  to  the  parents,  so  that  we 
get  as  much  information  as  possible. 

3984.  And  as  to  the  physiological  signs,  you  mention 
anomalies  of  the  motor  functions,  namely,  the  retarda- 
tion of  learning  to  walk,  tremours,  chorea,  and 
epilepsy  ? — Yes. 

3985.  Then  anomalies  of  the  sensory  functions  and  of 
speech  ? — Yes. 

3986.  Delay  in  the  acquisition  of  language,  stammer- 
ing, stuttering,  and  retardation  of  puberty  ? — And  there 
are  other  purely  medical  signs  which  can  only  of  course 
be  really  understood  by  a  medical  man. 

3987.  Now  as  to  the  mental  test ;  you  say  that  it  is 
rather  seeing  what  they  cannot  do  than  what  they  can 
do  ? — Yes,  the  symptoms  are  not  positive  in  the  imbecile 
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and  idiot ;  there  is  rather  amentia,  mindlessness  in  the 
patient ;  the  symptoms  are  negative. 

3988.  And  it  is  only  the  very  simplest  ideas  that 
they  retain? — Yes.  One  great  aid  and  guide  to  us 
is  the  power  of  speech  that  they  possess. 

3989.  I  see  you  say  that  of  950  patients  360  articulate 
distinctly,  219  indistinctly,  and  300  cannot  articulate 
at  all  ? — Yes.  Therefore  if  a  child  is  presented  to  one 
with  imperfect  articulation  it  immediately  arouses  ones 
suspicion  that  there  is  some  brain  defect. 

3990.  Have  any  deaf  mutes  among  your  children  ? — 
Yes,  we  have  about  12, 1  think. 

3991.  So  mentally  feeble  that  they  cannot  be  taught? 
— Yes,  there  are  12  deaf  and  dumb  patients. 

3992.  After  observing  the  articulation  you  examine 
the  power  of  attention  and  observation  ? — Yes. 

3993.  And  this  power  of  receiving  impressions  is 
very  slow  in  imbeciles  and  idiots,  but  varies  very  much 
in  the  duller  children  ? — Yes. 

3994.  But  they  never  get  the  same  power  of  hearing 
or  seeing  or  feeling,  you  think,  that  other  children  do  ? 
— No,  their  senses  are  generally  dulled  or  blunted. 
The  general  sensibility  also  of  the  body  is  blunted. 

3995.  And  after  trying  their  senses  you  then  try 
their  intellectual  powers,  and  then  their  social  conduct, 
that  is,  I  suppose,  how  they  behave  to  each  other, 
whether  they  are  mischievous  or  not,  whether  they  are 
clean  or  dirty,  and  so  on  ? — ^es,  or  degraded  in  their 
habits.  In  other  words,  one  tries  to  discover  the  extent 
of  the  moral  and  intellectual  perversions.  Of  course  it 
is  difficult  for  me  to  give  a  very  clear  account  of  it  to 
the  non-professional  mind.  Those  are  purely  medical 
questions,  and  I  should  almost  hape  to  give  a  lecture 
on  idiots  and  imbecility  in  its  entirety  before  I  could 
make  myself  understood. 

3996.  But  it  is  important  to  us  as  showing  how  many 
signs  are  required  before  passing  judgment  on  the  state 
of  the  child  ? — Yes. 

3997.  To  prevent  us  who  are  laymen  in  such  matters 
from  passing  too  rash  a  judgment  ? — Yes,  it  is  as  difficult 
often,  I  should  imagine,  to  the  ordinary  lay  mind  to 
distinguish  between  a  defective  and  an  imbecile  child, 
as  it  would  l^e  to  ask  them  to  discriminate  Ijetween  a 
case  of  typhoid  fever  and  typhus  fever,  I  mean  that  it 
is  purely  a  medical  question. 

3998.  As  regards  these  300  children  who  are  educable, 
are  you  satisfied  with  the  condition  of  the  school  at 
Daren  th  ? — Yes. 

3999.  You  think  it  is  perfect  ? — I  think  it  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  Metropolitan  parishes. 

4000.  That  is  so  ;  it  is  sufficient  in  number  ;  but  are 
the  teachers  of  the  proper  kind  that  you  would  yourself 
select  fo^  training  the  children.  There  are  two  or  three 
head  te.'chers,  a  number  of  assistants,  and  there  are 
some  monitors,  who  are  themselves  recovered  patients  P 
—Yes. 

4001.  Do  you  think  that  such  are  fit  jiersons  to  take 
chai'ge  of  defective  children  ? — With  regard  to  the 
monitors,  they  as  it  were  simply  look  after  them 
generally ;  they  do  not  actually  teach  them,  they 
endeavour  to  preserve  a  little  order  among  thorn,  and  so 
forth,  and  they  look  after  their  clothing  and  their 
habits,  and  so  on. 

4002.  But  for  their  mental  and  intellectual  training 
they  are  of  no  use  whatever  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I 
should  go  as  far  as  that.  They  themselves  have  ac- 
quired a  fair  amount  of  information  and  they  have 
practically  been  discharged  from  the  asylum  as  inmates 
and  have  then  been  engaged,  with  the  consent  of  their 
parishes,  as  monitors,  but  their  function  does  not  go 
beyond  that  of  some  slight  direction  and  supervision  of 
the  children. 

4003.  What  size  class  would  you  advise  for  defective 
children  ? — Of  course  you  must  make  rather  a  distinction 
between  the  training  of  a  defective  child  and  the 
training  of  an  imbecile.  Certainly,  better  resiilts  may 
bo  brought  aliout  with  a  defective  child  than  with  an 
imbecile,  and  therefore  you  would  ]iot  require  perhaps 
for  the  training  of  the  imbecile  the  same  grade  of 
teacher  that  you  would  look  for  in  the  case  of  the 
defective  such  as  are  being  taught  in  the  special  centres 
of  the  School  Board. 

4004.  Now  with  regard  to  the  defective  children  in 
Darenth,  how  many  of  those  do  you  think  can  be  so 
trained  as  to  go  out  into  life  and  hold  their  own  fairly, 
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of  tlie  300  whom  you  call  educable  children  ? — I  do  not 
think  there  is  one. 

4005.  The  head  mistress  told  i;s  that  about  one  in 
each  year  on  an  average  went  out  ? — The  average  is 
about  2J  per  cent,  for  the  22  years  that  the  place  has 
been  established,  but  I  should  not  place  those  children 
•who  have  been  discharged  as  recovered,  in  the  category 
of  imbecile  or  idiot.  I  look  upon  those  children  as 
rather  upon  the  border  line,  children  who  by  being 
exposed  to  unfavourable  conditions  have  fallen  away. 

4006.  They  were  children  who  had  certain  normal 
defects  ? — Yes  ;  I  should  rather  call  them  defectives. 

4007.  Have  those  defects  been  improved  p — Yes,  they 
have  been  improved. 

4008.  But  not  altogether  got  rid  of? — TSTo.  You  see 
they  have  been  in  unfavourable  surroundings;  they 
have  been  placed  in  adverse  conditions  and  exposed  to 
such  influences  as  are  destructive  of  all  healthy  life. 

4009.  I  thought  you  said  that  your  school  conditions 
were  very  good  ? — I  mean  before  they  come  to  ixs  ;  and 
then  after  residence  with  us  they  are  brought  iip  to 
their  ordinary  average  condition. 

4010.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  surroundings  are 
very  depressing  at  Darenth  for  these  children,  would  it 
not  be  better  if  they  mixed  with  some  other  children  of 
a  little  higher  class  than  themselves.  Take  the  two 
first  classes  of  your  children,  they  might  possibly  be 
mixed  with  some  of  the  special  classes  of  London,  with 
some  advantage  to  themselves,  might  they  not?— Yes, 
I  think  there  are  some  that  might,  although,  as  I  have 
stated,  I  think  that  it  is  very  important  that  these 
children  should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  segregated  for 
their  own  sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  society. 

4011.  It  is  scarcely  segregation  if  you  mix  them 
with  a  great  number  of  other  children  of  the  same  class 
as  themselves ;  it  is  segregation  from  the  community 
but  not  separation  of  the  better  class  from  the  lower 
class  ? — Where  could  they  be  put  ? 

4012.  We  thought  that  they  might  be  left,  as  far  as 
possible,  at  their  own  homes  and  sent  to  the  special 
classes,  provided  that  they  had  good  homes  ? — If  they 
had  good  homes,  certainly. 

4013.  Do  you  think  that  instead  of  being  sent  to 
institutions  they  should  be  allowed  to  stay  at  home, 
and  sent  to  a  special  class,  so  that  they  might  have 
all  the  surroundings  of  home,  and  pass  through  the 
streets,  and  see  a  good  deal  in  school  that  they  are 
never  likely  to  S3e  at  Darenth  .P — Are  you  speaking 
now  only  of  defectives  ? 

4014.  Yes  ? — Not  of  imbeciles. 

4015.  No,  those  do  not  come  into  our  question  at  all  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  that,  of  course,  the  great  hope  is  that  if 
these  defective  children  are  placed  in  favourable  sur- 
roundings there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal 
in  the  offspring,  that  is  very  important  indeed,  in 
fact,  I  consider  that  it  is  the  one  ray  of  hope  in  this 
system  of  special  centres  which  the  School  Board  have 
established. 

4016.  But  if  you  retain  them  in  Darenth  they 
degenerate,  and  their  children  degenerate  also? — No, 
I  cannot  say  that.  Of  course  the  surroundings  at 
Darenth  are  very  bright  and  cheerful  and  healthy. 
I  wish  to  be  absolutely  impartial  in  this  matter,  but  all 
children  who  are  imbecile  I  would  certainly  keep  in 
institutions. 

4017.  That  is  granted  I  think  on  all  hands  ?~As  to 
the  children  who  are  defective,  the  higher  grade  of  them 
certainly,  if  a  favourable  environment  can  fae  instituted 
for  them.  I  am  disposed  to  ihink  it  is  better  that  they 
should  mix  with  other  children  in  the  outer  world,  of 
course. 

4018.  That  is  the  chief  point  ?  —  We  are  all  the 
creatures  of  our  eiivironment,  therefore  it  is  desirable 
to  place  these  children  in  as  favourable  an  environment 
as  can  be  devised  for  them,  obviously. 

4019.  That  is  to  say,  a  good  home  and  good  food,  and 
a  good  school  with  healthy  conditions? — Yes,  if  _they 
gee  that  with  the  necessary  direction  and  supervision. 

4020.  There  are  a  good  many  of  your  children  whom 
you  would  be  glad  to  see  placed  out  under  such  condi- 
tions if  possible,  but  if  it  was  a  bad  home  with  very 
little  care  they  ought  to  go  to  institutions  ? — Yes. 


4021.  Not  to  an  institution  like  Darenth.  Would 
you  prefer  a  home  or  ;i  large  institution  ? — Honestly, 
I  must  say  I  should  prefer  a  home. 

4022.  So  as  to  retain  Darenth  for  those  that  cannot 
be  improved,  or  improved  so  little  as  to  be  dangerous 
to  the  community  and  of  very  little  use  to  them- 
selves. 

4023.  Now  you  have  two  schoolmistresses  with  some 
degree  of  training,  but  I  do  not  understand  that  any  of 
the  others  have  received  any  training  for  their  work? 
— No.  they  have  not.  They  are  taught  by  the  head 
schoolmistress. 

4024.  Nor  did  I  see  that  you  had  much  brightness 
about  the  schools  of  pictures,  or  anything  of  that 
sort.  There  was  a  small  amount  of  kindergarten  work, 
but  a  very  small  amount  comparatively  ;  they  seemed 
to  be  hurried  on  too  soon  to  manual  work  of  not  very 
much  interest  to  them.  Is  that  so  ? — No,  that  is  hardly 
the  case.  They  are  kept  in  school  until  they  are  16 
years  of  age  or  over,  if  they  are  suitable  cases  for  it. 
But  there,  of  course,  again  an  imbecile  requires  the 
very  simplest  forms  of  training,  even  more  simple  than 
would  be  used  in  the  case  of  defective  children,  because 
they  really  cannot  understand  it ,  There  is  an  enormous 
proportion  of  the  children  at  Uarenth  who  have  the 
very  slightest  intelligence,  and  therefore  you  do  not 
require,  as  I  said,  a  highly  trained  teacher  for  them. 

4025.  I  think  you  want  teachers  who  would  detect 
the  least  sign  of  intelligence,  which  requires  of  course 
a  very  high  degree  of  training,  but  I  agree  with  you 
that  the  imbeciles  would  not  need  so  much  classifi- 
cation as  defective  children  ? — No. 

4026.  But  your  defective  children  are  reallj-  classed 
in  a  great  measure  as  imbeciles,  are  they  not  ? — They 
are  kept  apart  from  the  others.  They  are,  as  it  were, 
in  the  highest  class. 

4027.  They  arc  in  separate  blocks  in  fact  ? — Quite  so. 
Of  course,  it  is  desirable  that  the  teacher  should  have 
a  knowledge  of  the  ordinary  kindergarten  teaching, 
and  she  will  then  readily  discover  what  is  necessary  in 
the  case  of  these  children  who  are  at  Darenth. 

4028.  The  cost  of  education  in  Darenth  and  the 
maintenance  of  these  children  at  Darenth  is  very  low 
as  compared  to  many  other  institutions  ? — ^Yes. 

4029.  Do  you  not  attribute  that  rather  to  starving 
the  education  staff  ? — I  do  not,  indeed. 

4030.  Have  you  worked  out  at  all  what  the  cost  of 
teaching  per  head  is?  It  is  over  3Z.  10s.  in  the  board 
schools  of  London  ;  therefore,  with  300  children,  you 
ought  to  spend  at  least  OOOL,  if  you  are  to  pay  them  on 
the  same  scale  as  the  London  School  Board.,  What  is 
spent,  do  you  know  ? — The  cost  per  head  weekly  of  all 
charges,  except  rent,  for  all  the  children  is  8s.  2d.  a 
week. 

4031.  It  is  rather  more,  is  it  not? — All  except  rent ; 
the  rent  is  not  included  in  the  8s.  2d.  The  cost  per 
head  weekly  for  all  charges  except  rent  is  8s.  2d. 

4032.  {Mrs.  Burgwin)  That  is  everything  but  the 
rent  ? — No. 

4033.  {Ghairman.)  This  does  not  give  us  the  teaching 
ff  at  all  ?— Yes. 


4034.  Perhaps  you  could  supply  in  your  answer  the 
salaries  of  the  teaching  staff,  and  then  we  could  make 
out  for  ourselves  the  cost  per  head  ? — Yes,  I  can  send 
it ;  but  I  want  to  make  myself  very  clearly  understood 
in  this  matter.  Having  regard  to  the  class  of  children 
that  we  have  to  deal  with,  1  consider  that  the  teaching 
staff  and  the  accommodation  for  them  is  all  that  is 
necessary  or  justifiable. 

4035.  To  meet  the  wants  of  the  children? — To  meet 
the  wants  and  requirements  of  the  children. 

4036.  Both  intellectual,  moral,  and  physical  ? — 
Yes,  in  every  sense.  And  yoa  see  the  per-centage 
of  those  that  recover  is  exceedingly  small,  although  of 
course,  the  usefulness  of  the  institution  must  not  be 
gauged  by  the  per-centage  of  discharges.  The  lives  of 
these  imbeciles  (for  imbeciles  they  are)  is,  of  course, 
improved  materially ;  it  is  made  wider  and  broader, 
and  they  are  trained  so  that  they  become  useful  in  some 
degree.  Of  that  500,  there  are  200  who  are  engaged 
in  domestic  and  industrial  pursuits,  and  there  are  300 
attending  the  class-rooms ;  but,  of  course,  the  number 
of  those  who  derive  substantial  benefit,  I  think  one 
would  place  at  25  per  cent.  I  think,  speaking  now  from 
memory,  there  are  perhaps  30  or  40  children  ho'fr 
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might  certainly,  if  suitable  homes  could  be  found  for 
them,  be  trained  in  the  special  classes,  but  those  are 
defectives,  they  are  feebled-minded  children,  they  are 
children  as  it  were  of  unstable  mental,  equilibrium, 
easily  unhinged  when  exjDosed  to  adverse  conditions. 
If  these  adverse  conditions  can  be  guarded  against  and 
provided  for  I  am  disposed  to  think  they  might,  with 
advantage,  be  trained  in  the  special  centre^j. 

4037.  Are  these  older  children  who  have  been  some 
time  with  you  ? — Children  of  all  ages  ;  they  are  now 
,about  15  or  16. 

4038.  And  are  there  some  in  the  lower  classes  who 
would  also  be  able  to  be  trained  in  the  special  centres. 
.Why  should  they  not  be  boarded-out  from  the  first  ? 
— We  receive  them  from  the  'guardians  ;  that  is  a 
matter  for  the  guardians. 

4039.  Besides  the  30  or  40  older  children,  probably 
a  larger  number  could  be  boarded-out  with  benefit 
to  themselves  near  the  classes  ? — Not  a  larger  number  ; 
.1  should  say  the  total  would  not  exceed  50. 

4010.  If  you  have  30  or  40  older  children  why  should 
not  the  same  class  be  found  in  the  younger  ones? — At 
present  it  is  not  the  case,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

4041.  But  perhaps  those  30  or  40  were  despaired  of 
in  lower  classes  and  have  developed  since  P — No,  I 
shovdd  say  that  they  were  the  highest  grades  that 
entered  the  sch  jols. 

4042.  There  is  a  curious  dislocation  then  in  the 
schools  if  all  the  cleverness  is  to  be  found  in  the  top 
school  ? — Of  conrse,  it  makes  itself  more  apparent  after 

j  some  years  of  training. 

j     4043.  Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  the  younger 
;  ones  will  eventually  prove  to  be  equally  improved  with 
the  older  ones  ? — Yes. 

4044.  And  might,  if  they  had  not  been  sent  into  tlie 
institution,  have  done  better  for  themselves  altogether 
in  life — I  do  not  think  so  in  their  early  age. 

4045.  The  age  of  seven  is  contemplated  for  attending 
I  special  classes  ? — -We  receive  them  into  Darenth  at 

five  years  of  age  ;  but  the  great  point  is,  I  take  it,  with 
j  imbeciles  and  defectives,  to  improve  first  of  all  the 
physical  condition  before  you  attempt  very  much 
teaching.  Of  course,  that  is  the  very  great  jioint  in 
sending  children  to  these  institutions,  that  they  are 
placed  out  in  the  country  and  get  all  the  benefits  of 
country  life. 

4046.  It  is  thought  that  these  children  by  mixing 
with  children  in  the  infant  schools  would  follow  their 
games  of  marching  and  drill,  and  attempt  to  sing  and 

ji  ijave  the  senses  cultivated  by  kindergarten  work. 
Would  you  agree  to  that  ? — Yes  ;  that  is  carried  out  at 
Darofich  very  largely. 

4047.  But  not  the  mixing  with  children  of  a  better 
class  in  the  ordinary  infant  schools.  It  is  proposed  to 
leave  these  specially  defective  children  in  the  ordinary 
infant  schools  to  mix  with  them  to  the  age  of  seven, 
and  then  I  suppose  there  is  a  certain  period  of  mental 
development  that  begins  at  seven  years  of  age,  which 
distinguishes  them  from  the  infants,  when  it  is  thought 
advisable  to  have  special  classes  for  them.  Do  you 
tbink  that  would  be  a  good  scheme  to  follow  ? — Yes, 
quite. 

4048.  (Mr.  Poolei/.)  I  think,  throughout  .your  evidence 
you  have  divided  the  children  into  imbeciles  and 
defectives  ? — Yes.  Imbeciles  and  defectives,  or  de- 
generates. 

4049.  Would  you  accept  the  term  imbecile  as  mean- 
ing those  who  will  not  become  wholly  or  partially 
self-supporting  in  after-life  ? — I  could  hardly  do  that, 
because  a  number  of  our  imbeciles  are  partially  self- 
supporting,  at  Darenth,  as  a  matter  of  fact. 

4050.  I  understand  they  are  able  to  do  work  in 
Darenth  which  helps  towards  their  support ;  but  I 
meant  rather,  whether  you  would  accept,  as  a  definition 
of  imbecility,  a  person  who  is  not  likely  to  become 
wholly  or  partially  self-supporting  out  in  the  world  ? — 
T/nless  under  supervision,  he  cannot  stand  alone  ;  he 
certainl.y  cannot  s.aiid  alone  ;  he  cannot  stand  unaided  ; 
lie  will  find  his  way  buck  ag-a  a  into  the  gutter  and  the 
workhoui^e. 

4051.  And  that  is  a  class  of  persons  for  whom  Darenth 
and  such  institutions  were  intended? — Yes,  it  is. 

4052.  Then,  in  addition  to  the  imbeciles  in  that  sense, 
yo,u  do,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  a  certain  number  of 
defieCitive  children  not  iml.)eciles,  I  mean,  not  imbeciles 


in  that  sense  ? — Yes.    I  consider  all  those  who  have  Jiff,  jp.  ff, 

been   discharged   as   recovered  would  not  be  called  Walmsley, 

imbeciles  ;  I  should  call  them  defectives,  certainly.    I  M.D. 

should  call  those  children  .iust  as  it  were  on  the  border   

line,  but  requiring  protection  and  guidance.  5  Mar.  1P97, 

4053.  And  one  reason  for  yoiw  getting  a  greater  number 
of  defective  childi'cn,  I  suppose,  is  from  the  difference 
of  opinion  among  medical  men  as  to  what  is  an  imbecile 
or  an  idiot  and  what  is  not.  One  man  will  take  one 
basis  for  his  certificate  and  another  man  another ;  the  re 
must  be  a  difference  of  opinion  ? — Yes,  there  is,  and,  of 
course,  there  must  be  some  difference  of  opinion;  bat, 
I  take  it,  that  that  has  been  so  because  in  the  past  these 
special  centres  were  not  established. 

4054.  And  you  have  all  grades  (you  agree  to  that) 
from  the  person  who  is  clearly  an  idiot  to  the  person 
who  is  only  just  a  degree  below  the  normal  child  ? — Yes, 
we  have  some.  Of  course,  we  have  not  many  of  those, 
probably,  I  should  say,  50,  in  round  numbers. 

4055.  Well,  then,  I  understand  you  to  think  that  for  a 
child  who  is  not  an  imbecile,  but  who  is  capable  of  being 
improved  by  education  and  individual  attention,  such 
child  would  be  likely  to  do  better  at  a  special  class,  if 
he  had  a  good  home,  than  in  an  institution  like 
Darenth  ? — Yes,  I  must  say  so,  frankly,  if  carefully 
guarded  and  protected. 

4056.  But  something  depends  upon  home  life  ? — Yes, 
a  very  great  deal.  These  children  ought  to  be  placed 
in  the  most  favourable  environment  if  they  are  to  do 
well,  and  their  physical  condition  must  be  toned  up.  I 
think  Mrs.  Burgwin  will  allow  me  to  say  that  at 
one  or  two  centres  that  I  visited,  I  saw  some  children 
who  were  suffering  from  anffimia  in  a  poor  weakly 
physical  condition,  who  would  certainly  have  done  well 
in  the  countrJ^  It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  impossible  to 
expect  any  marked  intellectual  results  from  such  children 
in  such  a  feeble  an Eemic  physical  state;  they  want  to 
be  toned  up,  braced  up. 

4057.  In  order  to  separate  defective  children  from 
ordinary  children  who  are  fit  to  be  taught  with  other 
children  in  the  ordinary  schools,  do  you  think  it  is 
necessary  that  there  should  be  a  medical  examination  ? 
- — I  do  indeed. 

4058.  Because,  as  a  rule,  such  children  will  present 
some  physical  signs  to  distinguish  which  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  trained  e.ye  ? — Qndoubtedly.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  I  felt  that  to  be  rather  my  difEcuh-y  this  after- 
noon in  expressing  myself  clearly,  because  part  of 
medical  training  is  a  knowledge  and  acquaintance,  of 
course,  with  insanitj-,  in  fact  with  every  branch  of 
medicine. 

40-j9.  You  said  that  you  thought  it  undesirable  that 
imbeciles  shorld  leave  the  institution ;  that  remark 
applied  only  to  the  imbeciles  ? — Only  to  the  imbeciles. 

4060.  Not  to  the  defectives  ? — No,  not  to  the  defec- 
tives ;  because,  as  I  say,  if  these  defectives,  or 
degenerates,  are  placed  in  a  favourable  enviroLment 
there  is  a  tendency  to  revert  to  the  normal  healthy  type, 
fortunately ;  it  is  the  one  ray  of  hope,  as  I  say. 

4061.  That  tendency  would  be  fostered  in  special 
classes  for  children  who  have  good  homes,  or  special 
classes  connected  with  homes,  better  than  it  would  be 
in  an  institution  like  Darenth,  the  tendency,  I  mean,  to 
become  like  ordinary  children  ? — I  should  rather  i^ut  it 
in  this  way  :^that  perhaps  the  more  varied  surroundings 
would  tend  to  develop  their  perceptive  faculties  to  a 
higher  degree. 

4062.  Just  one  word  about  epileptics  ;  j'ou  had  some 
experience  of  epileptic  children  at  Darenth  ? — Yes. 

4063.  Do  you  agree  that  a  child  who  has  epileptic 
fits  occasionally  only,  is  not  a  disturbing  element  in  a 
class  of  other  children  ? — I  will  answer  that  question 
with  a  certain  qualification,  if  you  -will  allow  me.  I 
should  say  in  the  case  of  purely  sane  children,  it  is 
undesirable  that  they  should  come  into  contact  with 
epileptics.  In  the  case  of  an  imbecile,  whose  senses  are 
so  dulled  and  blunted,  I  do  not  think  that  the  efifeci  is 
harmful.  Only  those  epileptic  children  at  Darenth  are 
sent  to  the  class-rooms  who  have  very  infrequent  fits, 
probably  once  in  three,  four,  or  six  months  ;  and  in  the 
case  of  these  children  they  are  some  of  our  briglifest 
children.  Epileptics  at  an  early  age  are  often  exceed- 
ingly bright  and  sharp,  and  therefore  it  is  undesirable  to 
keep  those  children  from  the  class  rooms,  because  I 
think  a  greater  amount  of  good  is  brought  about  than 
harm  done.    But  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  the 
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Mr.F.  H.      imbeciles.    In  the  case  of  sane  cliildren  I  think  it 
Walmsley,      undesirable  that  they  should  mix  with  epileptics,  most 
decidedly. 

5  Mar.  Ig97.        4064.  I  did  not  quite  understand  why  you  thought  it 

 !  „  "     did  harm  to  keep  these  epileptics  in  these  classes.  Was 

it  because  thoy  were  really  fairly  bright  children? — No, 
I  say  it  would  be  a  pity  to  keep  them  from  the  classes, 
because  they  are  bright  children. 

4'065.  But  you  find  at  Darenth  that  these  fits  do  not 
frighten  the  other  chiildren  ? — No,  they  do  not,  as  a 
matter  of  fact ;  as  I  say,  their  general  sensibility  is  not 
so  acute. 

4066.  You  hare  not  had  really  much  experience  as  to 
whether  children  with  occasional  fits  would  frighten  the 
ordinary  children  P — I  should  say  they  would. 

4067.  But  you  have  not  had  much  experience  ? — No. 

4068.  And  you  find  at  Darenth  thai  they  do  not 
frighten  the  ordinary  children  ? — No,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  they  do  net ;  but  as  I  say,  only  those  children  are 
sent  to  the  class  rooms  who  have  very  infrequent  fits. 
Many  epileptics  in  the  earlier  years  are  very  bright, 
intelligent,  and  exceedingly  sharp ;  but,  of  com-se,  the 
history  of  epilepsy,  unfortunately,  is  that  with  the 
recurrence  of  fits  their  mental  powers  become  blunted 
and  dulled,  and  they  would  have,  say,  attacks  of  acute 
mania,  finally  lapsing  into  dementia. 

4069.  You  would  not  get  that  class  of  bright  and 
intelligent  epileptics  at  Darenth,  I  presume  ? — We  have 
a  few. 

4070.  They  must  have  been  certified  as  imbeciles? — 
Yes,  they  are  certified  as  imljeciles. 

4071.  Is  it  in  your  opinion  a  mistake  that  they  should 
be  so  certified? — There  is  rather  a  difficulty  in  that 
matter. 

4072.  If  there  were  any  institution  for  the  education 
of  epileptics,  then  you  would  say,  I  presume,  that  they 
were  not  proper  cases  for  Darenth  ? — Yes,  I  should ;  but 
I  have  no  doubt  it  is  well  understood  that  epileptics, 
as  I  say,  lapse  into  dementia  in  the  course  of  time,  and 
I  notice  with  our  epileptics  whom  we  get  at  seven,  eight, 
or  nine  years  of  age,  Avhen  they  become,  say,  16  years  of 
age,  they  will  have  attacks  of  post-epileptic  excitement 
and  then  they  are  transferred  to  the  county  asylums, 
and  they  will  remain  in  the  county  asylums  for  some 
years,  and  finally  they  become  utterly  and  absolutely 
demented  in  time.  Some  cases  possess  greater  mental 
powers  than  others.  Some  of  our  ablest  men,  as  we 
know,  have  been  epileijtic. 

4073.  But  that  is  anticipating.  It  might  be  quite 
sufficient  to  leave  it  to  the  time  when  they  are  really 
imbeciles  before  you  send  them  to  an  idiot  asylum  ? — 
True,  but  all  the  epileptics  sent  to  Darenth  do  sufi'er 
from  mental  alienation. 

4074.  Can  you  tell  us  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
all  the  parents  whose  children  are  sent  by  the  guardians 
to  Darenth  are  thereby  pauperised,  and  suffer  under 
pauper  disabilities  ? — No,  I  think  not.  I  think  some 
pay  a  small  amount. 

4075.  But  supposing  their  children  are  sent  by  the 
guardians,  do  not  the  parents  become  paupers,  and 
suffer  under  some  disabilities  even  though  they  may  be 
required  to  contribute  something  ? — I  rather  think  they 
do  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  but  we  receive  the  children 
from  the  guardians  ;  so  that  I  have  not  really  made 
inquiries  into  that  point.  I  know  that  they  are  sent 
from  the  workhouses  of  course,  and  brought  down  to  us 
by  the  workhouse  officials. 

4076.  {Miss  Toivnsend.)  You  told  us  that  there  were 
about  50  children,  older  and  younger,  who  might  be 
called  defective,  and  not  imbeciles,  and  who  would 
probably  do  well  at  the  special  classes.  Supposing  that 
no  such  provision  was  made  for  them ,  what  future  do 
you  look  foward  to  for  those  50  children;  what  will 
be  the  natural  course  ? — Of  course,  in  the  case  of  those 
children,  their  parents  very  frequently  take  them  out 
when  they  have  improved  so  far  ;  a  large  number  of 
them  are  taken  out  by  their  parents,  but  I  cannot  say 
that  they  have  recovered,  thoTigh  they  have  improved 
considerably. 

4077.  Then  those  are  not  included  in  the  numbers 
you  give  as  having  improved  sufficiently  to  go  out? — 
No,  they  are  discharged  as  improved  simply. 

4078.  But  nevertheless  it  is  presumable  that  if  their 
parents  lake  them  out  to  live  with  them  they  consider 


that  they  have  sufficiently  improved  to  live  at  home  ? — 
Yes,  and  we  have  no  power  to  detain  them  of  course. 

4079.  Would  you  detain  them  in  many  cases  if  you 
could,  when  a  parent  wishes  to  have  them  at  homo  ? — 
Yes,  I  should,  except  in  the  cases  of  those  that  may  be 
called  defective  ;  I  should  not  allow  any  imbecile 
children^ to  leave  the  institution,  but  unfortunately  they 
are  taken  out. 

4080.  Can  the  parents  take  out  the  imbeciles  as  well  ? 
— The  parent  has  simply  to  express  a  wish  to  remove  a 
child,  to  the  guardians,  and  we  have  no  power  to 
interfere  with  them. 

4081.  I  thought  there  was  a  special  power  from  the 
Lunacy  Commission  to  detain  them  ? — We  could  not 
detain  them  against  their  wish  ;  that  is  specified  in  the 
Local  Government  Board  regulations,  although  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  ascertain  if  the  parents 
are  able  to  maintain  that  child,  and  look  after  it,  of 
course. 

4082.  To  prevent  its  being  dangerous  to  the  com- 
munity ? — Yes  ;  and  being  starved,  not  properly  looked 
after.  But  if  the  parents  are  working-class  people,  and 
have  homes  where  they  can  maintain  the  children,  the 
children  go  to  them. 

4083.  And  a  considerable  number  of  these  defective 
children  do  so  pass  out? — Yes,  certainly,  some  of 
them  do. 

4084.  You  have  50  defective  children,  not  idiots  now ; 
do  you  think,  allowing  for  those  who  are  removed,  and 
those  who  die,  and  so  on,  you  will  have  60  next  year 
and  the  year  after  ;  is  that  about  the  rate  at  which 
they  evolve  ? — I  should  say  so,  50  educable  defectives 
or  children  on  the  border  line  discharged  to  the 
guardians  as  they  recover. 

4085.  Then  if  they  are  left  to  you,  and  not  taken  out 
by  their  parents,  what  becomes  of  them  ? — If,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  medical  superintendent,  they  have  im- 
proved sufficiently,  the  guardians  are  informed  of  that 
fact,  and  they  are  removed  by  the  guardians  ;  and  then 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  make  provision  for 
them,  and  send  them  to  homes,  if  possible,  and  board 
them  out,  and  so  on.  The  gtiardians  do  that,  and  of 
course,  vvc  have  nothing  more  tu  do  with  them. 

4086.  Then  that  number  also  is  not  included  in  the 
one  a  year  that  Miss  Hoatsoti  told  us  of  ? — Yes,  I 
would  include  in  the  2|  those  who  are  recovered,  as  it 
were. 

4087.  So  they  do  not  all  pass  out  into  the  world  ? — 
No,  they  are  all  transferred  to  the  guardians,  and  it  is 
then  the  duty  of  the  guardians  to  look  after  them. 

4088.  The  greater  proportion  of  them  remain  at 
Darenth,  and  are  put  to  work  in  the  institution  ? — Yes, 
in  industrial  and  domestic  pursuits. 

4089.  That  is  particularly  the  case  with  boys  ? — Yes. 

4090.  Do  many  of  them  work  on  the  grounds  ? — Yes, 
about  150  on  the  grounds,  workshops,  and  institution 
generally. 

4091.  Do  you  think  that  accounts  at  all  for  the  low 
rate  of  charge,  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  these 
boys  work  ou  the  ground  and  do  the  work  of  the  in- 
stitution ? — I  do  not;  because  the  value  of  the  work 
that  they  do  is  not  very  great;  it  is  rather  difficult  to 
assess  it.  For  instance,  in  the  tailor's  shop  the  value 
of  the  work  done  in  1893,  I  think  it  is,  was  185L,  and 
in  the  shoemaker's  shop,  193Z. 

4092.  And  that  has,  of  course,  to  be  put  down  to  the 
support  of  the  people  who  do  it,  to  a  considerable 
extent  ? — Yes,  of  course. 

4093.  Their  earning  hardly  exceed  the  cost  of  their 
support  ? — They  do  not  come  anywhere  near  it. 

4094.  Not  the  8s.  2c?.  a  week  ?— No. 

4095.  Are  they  paid  even  a  little,  to  make  them 
imagine  themseh.-es  self-supporting  ? — They  are  not 
paid  in  money,  of  course ;  they  get  tobacco  and  little 
extras  of  that  kind,  luncheon,  and  so  on. 

4096.  So  far  as  they  are  aware  they  are  still  patients 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  other  patients  ? — Of  course, 
but  they  are  rather  looked  upon  as  better  class 
patients. 

4097.  As  the  elite  ? — Yes,  and  they  get  their  luncheon 
and  tobacco. 

4098.  So  that  it  is  an  encouragement  to  them  ta 
improve,  to  be  put  to  work  and  have  their  luncheon  and 
tobacco  ? — I  do  not  know  that  you  can  put  it  exactly 
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that  it  is  an  encouragement  to  them  to  improve  ;  other 
efforts  are  made  to  improve  them. 

4099.  Is  the  incentive  to  improve  as  great,  keeping 
them  in  Darenth,  as  it  would  be  if  they  were  put  out 
with  the  avowed  object  of  making  them  self-support- 
ing?— You  are  speaking  now  of  defectives,  of  course  ? 

4100.  Yes  ? — All  these  defectives  as  they  recover  are 
discharged  to  the  guardians. 

4101.  So  that  on  that  ground  also  v,  ith  a  view  to 
their  future  it  would  be  as  well  to  put  them  out  of  the 
surroundings  at  Darenth  ? — Yes,  the  small  number  that 
I  have  indicated. 

4102.  How  many  hours  schooling  a  day  have  the 
educable  children  at  Darenth  ? — The  younger  children 
are  there  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  the  morning  and  an 
hour  and  a  half  in  the  afternoon ;  the  elder  children 
two  hours  in  the  morning  and  two  hours  in  the 
afternoon. 

4103.  How  do  they  pass  the  rest  of  the  day,  these 
educable  children  ;  are  they  apart  from  the  others  ? — 
Yes ;  the  younger  children,  of  course,  play  in  the 
grounds  ;  there  is  a  very  large  recreation  ground  there, 
and  they  have  games,  and  so  on,  and  the  elder  children 
are  taken  out  frequently  for  walks  beyond  in  the 
asylum  grounds;  then,  of  course,  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  entertainments ;  there  is  something  every 
week. 

4104.  But  in  their  ordinary  life  and  naovements, 
getting  up,  lying  down,  going  in,  and  going  out,  they 
are  together  with  the  less  educable  children  ? — No,  the 
better  ones  are  kept  from  the  others ;  I  brought  some 
pictures  which  perhaps  will  give  you  some  information 
ahont  that  {handing  in  the  same) .  The  better  grade  of 
children  are  warded  apart  from  the  others,  and  they  do 
not  come  into  contact  with  the  helpless  casus. 

4105.  I  think  they  do,  do  they  not,  when  they  are  not 
well.  You  have  only  one  infirmary,  I  think?— No,  we 
have  something  like  12  infirmary  wards. 

4106.  Then  are  the  children  who  have  the  ordinary 
ailments  of  childhood,  in  the  same  wards  with  the 
chronic  cases  of  imbecility  ? — No  ;  occasionally  it 
happens  so,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  not. 

4107.  And  when  they  are  convalescent,  are  they  then 
separated  from  the  chronic  cases  ? — Yes,  as  far  as 
possible. 

4108.  It  is  not  always  possible  ? — No  ;  we  have  400 
totally  helpless  cases  there. 

4109.  And  are  they  quite  kept  in  separate  wards 
from  the  educable  ? — Yes,  as  is  indic.ited  in  these 
photographs. 

4110.  (Chairman.)  Are  some  of  the  ba,d  cases  in  these 
photographs  ? — Yes,  they  are  all  there. 

4111.  {Mrs.  Btirgwin.)  Will  you  tell  me  what  is  a 
child  in  the  eyes  of  the  authority  that  sends  them  to 
you,  I  mean  what  age  ? — Five  years  of  age, 

4112.  And  to  what  age  ? — To  16 ;  between  6  and  16. 

411.3.  So  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  law  then  a  child  is 
from  5  to  16  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  for  the  schools  ;  over 
16  they  would  go  to  the  adult  asylums. 

4114.  When  they  are  over  16  they  leave  you  ? — No, 
not  always  is  that  the  case  ;  some  of  them  we  retain  if 
they  are  deriving  marked  benefit. 

4115.  Under  what  power  do  you  retain  them  if  your 
limit  of  age  is  16? — As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  an 
adult  asylum  at  Darenth,  and  many  of  them  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  adult  asylum  after  they  become  16. 

4116.  So  that  there  is  over-lapping  between  what 
you  call  the  adult  and  a  child  ? — Yes. 

4117.  You  do  not  call  that  good  organisation  do  you? 
— Yes,  I  rather  do.  I  am  not  certain  that  16  is  not  too 
early  an  age  to  send  them  away. 

4118.  I  am  coming  to  that.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
whether  you  tliink  it  necessary  or  wise  to  increase  the 
age  at  which  you  would  retain  the  children  P — Yes,  I 
should  increase  it  to  18  ;  because,  of  course,  a  defective 
child  at  16  is  younger  than  a  normal  child  at  16, 
obviously. 

4119.  How  many  children  (and  when  I  speak  of  a 
child,  I  mean  a  child  up  to  16  years  of  age)  are  dis- 
charged per  year  ? — You  mean  under  16  ? 

41'20.  Yes,  as  a  child.  By  "  discharged,"  I  do  not 
mean  sent  over  to  the  adult  asylum  ? — You  mean 
improved  or  recovered  ? 


4121.  Yes? — Lastyear  there  were  discharged  recovered  Mr.T  H. 
14  children  j  there  were  discharged  improved,  25  ;  and  Walmsley 
not  improved,  10.    Those  are  the  exact  numbers  for  M.D, 
1896,-49.  — 

4122.  You  say  that  14  were  recovered?— They  were  5  Mar.  1897 
discharged  recovered.  ^. 

4123.  They  are  classed  as  recovered  ?•  — Yes. 

4124.  Then  25  are  improved? — Yes,  probably  they 
have  been  removed  by  their  parents. 

4125.  And  10  not  improved? — Yes. 

4126.  Do  we  understand  then  that  49  children  were 
sent  out  fit  to  mix  in  society  ? — No,  certainly  not. 

4127.  They  why  are  they  discharged  ? — We  speak  now 
of  the  25  improved. 

4128.  Yery  well  ? — Their  parents  have  made  application 
for  them  to  be  removed. 

4129.  Do  you  mean,  as  medical  officer,  that  you  would 
not  have  discharged  any  of  those  children  ? — No,  I 
should  not  have  discharged  any  of  the  25. 

4130.  You  would  have  discharged  the  14  ? — Yes. 

4131.  But  did  I  rightly  understand  you  when  you  said 
that  once  defective,  always  defective  ? — Once  imbecile 
always  imbecile,  is  what  I  said. 

4132.  These  children  you  were  speaking  of  then  were 
simply  defective  children  ? — Yes,  these  14 ;  they  were 
not  imbecile ;  they  would  not  come  under  the  category 
of  imbecile. 

4133.  Could  you  tell  us  at  all,  have  you  any  knowledge 
what  becomes  of  these  10  not  improvable  ? — -They  are 
frequently  discharged  to  county  asylums ;  they  are 
suffering  from  epileptic  excitement,  and  so  on.  Even 
some  of  those  their  parents  insist  on  taking  out  when 
they  have  not  improved. 

4134.  You  would  think  that  most  undesirable  ?— It  is 
most  undesirable  that  they  should  go  out. 

4135.  I  think  you  gave  us  to  understand  that  you 
considered  that  the  children  were  benefited  by  training  ? 
— Distinctly. 

4136.  Then  if  you  could  have  better  training  it  would 
be  fair  to  suppose  that  the  children  yrould  improve 
more  ? — At  Darenth. 

4137.  Yes  P— No,  I  do  no  thitik  that.  I  tliink,  at 
Darenth,  they  get  all  the  training  that  they  require  or 
are  capable  of  benefiting  by. 

4138.  You  think  that  a  teacher  with  40  of  these 
children  can  give  them  the  best  training  that  they 
can  get? — I  do,  indeed,  having  regard  to  the  mental 
capacity  of  these  children,  which  is  so  very  limited. 

4139.  You  do  not  think  that  they  could  have  increased 
those  improvable  cases  if  they  had  had  better  training  ? 
— I  am  certain  that  they  could  not. 

4140.  I  put  it,  if  they  could  have  had  more  individual 
training  ? — I  am  certain  that  they  could  not.  I  am  very 
confident  indeed  about  it. 

4141.  That  would  mean,  would  it  not,  that  it  is  hardly 
worth  while  to  train  them,  which  would  almost  defeat 
what  you  said  ? — No,  I  said  that  they  could  l)c  trained 
up  to  a  certain  point,  a  certaiTi  per-centage  of  them,  to 
become  useful,  but  they  could  not  be  improved  beyond 
that  point. 

4142.  '  Are  many  of  the  parents  of  these  children 
related  before  marriage,  do  you  think  ? — Yes. 

4143.  You  have  a  thousand  children,  and  I  think  you 
said  that  200  of  those  may  be  considerably  improved  ? 
— In  their  habits  and  conduct. 

4144.  Would  you  not  then  propose  to  give  that  200 
more  individual  attention  than  they  get  now  ? — No,  I 
think  they  get  quite  sufficient  individual  treatment,  that 
is  my  experience  in  the  four  years  I  have  been  there. 

4145.  Could  you  tell  us  how  you  divide  the  classes  of 
children  which  you  get  in  the  institution  ? — It  is  by 
their  degree  of  mental  capacity,  that  is  the  main  guide. 
It  is  very  difficult,  of  course,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  to  form 
them  into  standards,  because  their  intelligence  is  so 
limited.  The  only  guide  we  have  is  that  some  are  a 
little  brighter  than  others. 

4146.  I  thought,  perhaps,  something  like  this,  that  _you 
could  say  that  you  had  the  hopeless  cases,  and  then 
there  came  a  certain  number  hardly  hopeless  ;  then  you 
had  quite  a  superior  class  ;  those  were  about  the  three 
divisions,  I  thought,  in  passing  through  ? — It  is  so. 
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Mr.  F.  H.         4147.  I  want  to  get  -  from  you  whether  you  would 
Walmsley,      tldnk  that  that  upper  part  could  be  got  to  do  more  than 
fjiey  (Jq  p — ]s[o,  I  do  not,  indeed. 

)  Mir  1897  4148.  Do  nob  you  think  that  many  of  the  children 
,^  '    that  you  have  are  physically  strong  ? — Yes,  physically 

strong. 

4149.  A  feeble-minded  child  is  often  a  physically 
strong  child  ? — Yes,  quite  so  ;  they  are  in  good  bodily 
condition. 

4150.  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  you  said  that 
360  out  of  the  1,000  children  had  good  articulation.  I 
thought  that  seemed  a  large  number  ? — Yes,  it  is  so  ; 
there  are  the  figures.  -  . 

4161.  That  surprises  me  very  much,  because  talking 
with  them  I  thought  the  articulation  was  a  distinct 
diflEiculty? — It  is  so,  decidedly;  but  360  out  of  1,000  is 
not  very  many. 

4152.  I  thought  it  seemed  a  large  proportion  ? — It  is 
practically  a  third;  you  may  divide  them  into  thirds 
really. 

4153.  Is  it  part  of  your  duty  to  see  to  the  education 
of  the  children  at  all  P — Yes,  to  generally  confer  with 
the  schoolmistress,  of  course,  on  the  point.  ' 

4154.  Would  you,  as  the  medical  man,  point  out  to 
the  teachers  what  to  look  for  in  each  child  ? — ^Yes. 

4155.  And  do  you  think  that  the  occupations  are 
varied  enough  for  each  child  ? — Yes,  quite.  , 

4156.  Then  you  would  be  able  to  tell  me  this  :  Do  not 
you  think  that  a  child  can  be  largely  taught  by  pictures  ? 
—All  object  lessons,  certainly. 

4157.  I  mean  conversational  lessons  in  pictures  ? — 
Yes. 

4158.  You  have  not  many  pictures,  have  you,  in  the 
schools? — A  fair  amount  of  pictures  I  thought,  and 
picture-books  also.  I  certainly  think  we  might  have 
more  in  the  wards,  and  that  matter  is  engaging  the 
attention  of  the  committee  at  this  moment,  in  fact 
some  are  being  framed  now. 

4159.  Then  with  regard  to  object  lessons,  I  think 
you  will  agree  with  me  that  your  children  are-  often 
cruel  in  their  disposition  to  animals? — No,  I  do  not 
find  it  so. 

4160.  Then  how  do  you  test  that ;  j'ou  have  no 
animals  for  the  children  about,  have  you  ? — There  are 
a  number  of  birds ;  there  is  the  usual  domestic  cat  in 
each  ward,  several  of  them. 

4161.  None  of  the  children,  I  think,  have  any  pets. 
There  is  no  place  for  them  to  have  pets  P — No. 

4162.  And  there  is  no  means  of'  teaching  them  any 
gardening  p — Yes,  some  of  them  engage  in  gardening, 
those  who  are  capable. 

4163.  But  they  have  no  li^ttle  gardens  of  their  own, 
I  mean  ? — No. 

4164.  So  that  the  advantages  that  we  hope  to  get 
from  a  country  residence  are  hardly  obtainable  for  the 
children  in  Darenth,  are  they  ? — The  class  of  children 
is  not  suitable  for  that  kind  of  amusement,  so  many  of 
them,  as  I  say,  are  almost  mindless. 

4165.  As  regards  those  50  children  that  you  would 
send  out,  have  they  any  specific  training  in  the 
institution  ? — Yes. 

4166.  Of  what  kind? — They  go  into  the  workroom. 
Some  are  employed  ia  the  laundry,  and  they  do  the 
usual  domestic  offices  in  the  wards  in  which  they  are 
located. 

4167.  Do  they  have  any  cookery  ?^ — -No,  they  are  not 
really  fit  for  that. 

4168.  Not  even  the  50  ?— No,  hardly. 

4169.  {Mr.  Newton.)  How  many  hours,  do  you  think 
ought  the  defective  children,  that  is  tlie  higher  imbeciles, 
to  be  taught  in  school  in  the  week  ? — Two  hours  in  the 
morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon.  Wednesday 
afternoon  is  a  holiday,  and  Saturday  afternoon  is  a 
hoi  1  iay. 

4170.  Then  you  ^hink  that  in  London,  where  they 
ha  76  25  hours  per  week  in  the  special  classes,  that  is 
too  long  for  the  defective  children  ?— How  many  hours 
a  day  is  that  ?  _  r  T 

4171.  Five  hours  a  day,  five  daj-s  a  week?  —  Zes, 
I  think  it  is  too  long. 

4172.  You  would  recommend  a  shorter  time? — Yes, 
not  more  than  four  hours  a  day,  because  there  is  a 


great  difficulty  in  arresting  and  fixing  their  attention, 
and,  of  course,  they  soon,  weary. 

4173.  What  proportion  of  manual  work  should  be 
taken  out  of  the  school  time  for  defective  children  ? — 
I  have  not  had  so  much  experience  with  defective 
children,  of  course,  as  the  School  Board  teachers  have 
had,  but  I  should  think  that  half  the  time  should  be 
manual  work,  certainly  with  the  view  of  training  th-em 
as  much  as  possible  by  the  hand. 

4174.  Is  there  any  partic  ular  sort  of  hand  training 
that  you  have  found  esiiecially  helpful? — The  basket- 
making  and  cane-seating  for  chairs,  and  they  do 
modelling  in  clay.  ; 

4175.  After  examining  the  children  are  you  able  to 
tell  the  teacher  to  give  a  particular  child  particular 
treatment? — No,  not  immediately  of  course,  that 
requires  some  little  testing.  They  have  to  be  tried  at 
several  pursuits  before  their  special  aptitude,  if  they 
have  one,  is  discovered. 

4176.  But  eventually  do  you  regulate  the  treatment 
of  the  children  in  the  school? — Yes. 

4177.  And  what  sort  of  advice  would  you  give  in  any 
particular  case,  to  a  teacher  say  ? — I  should,  of  course, 
advise  her  to  dwell  most  upon  the  aptitude  that  the 
child  discovers,  decidedly, 

4178.  Is  corporal  punishment  found  necessary  even 
in  the  case  of  your  higher  imbeciles  ? — Not  at  all,  we 
have  no  punishment  whatever,  it  would  be  most  illogical. 

4179.  I  have  heard  it  threatened  in  the  classes  for 
defective  children  in  London  ;  is  that  wrong  or  right  in 
your  opinion  ? — From  my  view  it  is  not  desirable, 

4180.  In  a  case  where  a  boy  inflicted  pain  on  another 
child,  would  you  consider  it  wrong  to  make  the 
punishment  meet  the  crime  by  inflicting  pain  on  him  ? 
— I  should  not  do  it, 

4181.  What  would  you  do  in  such  a  case?'  !^or 
instance,  this  is  what  1  saw  the  other  day  in  a  class  for 
defective  children.  A  boy  first  teased  another  boy  and 
then  gave  him  a  most  unprovoked  kick  about  the 
ankle;  what  would  you  do  in  such  a  case  ? — I  simply 
find  in  those  cases  that  you  can  only  speak  kindly  to 
them,  and  wait  until  the  outburst  of  temper  has 
subsided. 

4182.  But  if  it  was  repeated,  as  I  was  told  in  this 
case  it  had  been,  what  would  you  do.'' — I  should  wait 
again  until  the  outburst  of  temper  had  subsided.  I 
think  it  is  a  case  that  requires  great  patience. 

4183.  But  in  the  meantime  the  other  boy  is  getting 
kicked  ? — Then  he  must  be  removed. 

4184.  What  is  the  ideal  number  of  defective  pupils 
for  one  teacher  ? — I  should  think  not  more  than  20. 

4185.  That  is  what  you  would  propose  ? — Yes. 

4186.  And  how  long  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to 
keep  defective  children  at  school  ? — Actually  in  the 
class  rooms  ? 

4187.  I  mean  up  to  what  age  ? — I  should  not  keep 
them  there  certainly  beyond  16  years  of  age.  I  should 
rather  develop  the  manual  training. 

4188.  Would  you  keep  them  up  to  16  if  it  was  possible 
to  get  that  ? — I  should  be  guided  by  each  child.  I 
think  children  might  be  put  to  manual  occupation  at 
10  or  11  years  of  age  for,  say,  half  the  day,  because  in 
the  case  of  these  defective  children  so  much  depends 
upon  the  trainiag  of  the  hand.  I  meaa  to  say  that  the 
hand  has  had  more  to  do  with  forming  the  brain,  than 
the  brain  has  had  to  do  with  forming  the  hand,  and, 
therefore,  manual  pursuits  develop  the  mental  and  motor 
centres  of  the  brain  upon  which  the  intelligence  depends. 

4189.  I  suppose  in  the  case  of  boys  who  could  be 
trusted  with  carpentering  tools  you  would  think  that 
the  wood  work  is  a  very  good  thing  ? — Yes,  decidedly, 
if  they  can  be  trusted  with  them. 

4190.  And  cookery  and  laundry  work  for  the  girls 
you  would  approve  of  that,  too  P — -Yes,  certainly,  for- 
the  defectives,  not  for  the  imbeciles. 

4191.  I  am  speaking  of  the  defectives  all  the  time. 
Then  do  you  think  that  the  age  of  attendance  at  school 
should  be  raised  by  law,  or  only  by  persuasion.  I  am 
speaking  of  defectives  ? — Above  16  years  of  age  do  you 
mean? 

4192.  No,  up  to  16.    At  present  it  is  14?— Yes, 
I  think  it  might  be  16.  -  'i^'^cKii. 
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4193.  Ootilcl  yon  define  the  term  "  defective  "  by  Act 
of  Parliament  P — It  is  always  difficult  to  draw  up  a 
definition  of  anything,  is  it  not  ? 

4194.  It  is;  but  "blind"  and  "deaf"  have  been 
defined  by  an  Act  of  Parliament;  could  "  defective  " 
be  defined  in  a  similar  way  P — I  do  not  think  it  could. 
It  would  rather  be  suggested  that  there  was  defect 
owing  to  their  physical  basis  of  mind  being  in  some 
way  at  fault,  either  functionally  or  organically.  You 
see  to  the  medical  mind  the  word  "defect"  imme- 
diately means  something  wrong  with  the  brain  cells  ; 
that  is  very  important.  The  defect  is  simply  an 
indication  of  a  deeper-seated  ca'ise ;  and  that  is  some 
derangement,  either  functional  or  organic,  of  the  brain 
cells  which  form  the  physical  basis  of  mind.  I  can 
only  defiiie  it  so,  but  that  would  not  be  a  very  workable 
definition,  perhaps,  for  the  ordinary  lay  mind. 

4195.  You  mean  that  the  magistrate  by  whom  the 
thing  in  the  last  resort  must  be  decided,  cannot  be  got 
to  understand  anything  about  the  brain  cells  ? — 
Just  so. 

4196.  Then  as  regards  the  entrance  of  children  into 
a  class  for  defectives,  you  think  that  should  be  decided 
by  a  medical  man? — Yes,  I  do  indeed,  becaiTsc  of  the 
question  of  the  brain  cells  or  degree  of  mental  in- 
capacity. 

4197.  But  do  you  not  think  that  a  teacher  who  has 
had  long  experience  of  those  children  will  be  able  to 
form  an  opinion? — Yes,  f  think  undoubtedly  from 
constant  association  with  these  children,  the  teachers 
must  necessarily  acquire  a  considerable  amount  of 
experience.  All  our  knowledge  is  derived  through  and 
from  experience. 

4198.  I  am  going  to  take  an  analogy  from  another 
branch  of  science,  and  you  will  tell  me  whether  it  is  a 
fair  one.  It  is  that  people  who  have  lived  for  a  long 
time  in  the  country,  and  have  oljserved  acutely,  are 
able  to  distinguish  different  species  of  plants,  and  to 
recognise  manj'  varieties  though  they  do  not  know  any 
botanical  terminology.  ;  is  that,  in  your  opinion,  a  fair 
analogy  ? — Yes. 

4199.  Then  do  you  not  think  that  a  teacher  with 
great  experience  of  defective  children  would  be  able  to 
do  almost  ae  well  as  a  medical  man  ? — No,  I  do  not, 
indeed. 

4200.  N  ot  even  as  well  as  a  medical  man  who  had  not 
given  much  attention  to  that  particular  subject  ? — No, 
I  do  not,  indeed. 

4201.  You  stand  up  for  the  medical  man,  under  all 
circumstances  ? — It  is  not  a  case  of  standing  up  for  the 
medical  mau. 

4202.  No,  I  know  that  is  a  wrong  expression? — I 
think  it  is  a  purely  medical  subject,  and  must  be,  as  it 
depends  upon  purely  anatomical  and  physiological 
knowledge,  which  a  man  only  derives  in  the  dissecting 
room. 

420-3.  {Dr.  Smith.)  How  many  admissions  have  you 
into  Darenth  in  a  year  on  an  average  ? — In  1896  there 
were  138. 

4204.  That  is  last  year.  Could  you  make  any  rough 
classification  of  those  138  cases  ? — Yes.  T  should  say 
that  a  third  of  them  are  quite  incapable  of  deriving 
benefit;  one-third  would  derive  substantial  benefit; 
and  one- third  would  be  improved  more  or  less  ;  in  other 
words  they  might  be  taught  cleanlj'  habits,  a  certain 
measure  of  self  control,  and  to  restrain  their  kicking 
propensities. 

(Chairman.)  Which  is  the  highest  of  those  three  ? 

(Dr.  Smith.)  The  third  that  would  receive  substantial 
benefit. 

(Chairman.)  That  was  the  second. 

420-5.  {Dr.  Smith.)  Yes.  It  ought  to  be  one-third 
■unimprovable,  one-third  improvable  in  the  sense  de- 
fined by  Dr.  Walmsley,  and  one-third  who  would 
derive  substantial  benefit.  (To  the  witness.)  All  those 
cases  are  admitted  into  Darenth  on  a  medical 
certificate  P — Yes. 

4206.  And  I  suppose  the  medical  certificate  is 
confirmed  by  the  medical  superintendent  of  the 
asylum  ? — Yes. 

4207.  In  other  words  if  yon  had  any  doubt  about  the 
advisability  of  admitting  any  one  of  those  cases  you 
would  not  admit  itP — I  should  probably  admit  it  for  a 
while  to  observe  the  child,  such  is  the  custom  of 
asylums,  to  give  an  observation  for  at  least  three  months 


after  the  children  have  been  certified,  and  then  if  they  p  j; 

betray  no  marked  symptoms  of  mental  alienation  they  Walmsley 

are  returned  to  the  parishes.        ,  M.I). 

4208.  Have  you  any  idea  whether  after  the  observa-   

tion  of  those  children  in  1896  you  discharged  any  of  ^  l^'-'"- 

them  ? — No,  I  do  not  thiak  so.  '  

4209.  You  do  not  recall  any  P — No. 

4210.  Therefore,  you  admitted  last  year  138 ;  how 
many  did  you  discharge? — We  discharged  as  recovered 
14. 

4211.  Would  that  14   be  the  average   number  of 
recoveries  ? — No,  it  is  rather  above  the  avei'age. 

4212.  What  would  be  the  average  number  ? — The 
average  number  of  recoveries  I  take  it  is  about  2J  per 
cent. 

4213.  Two  and  a  half  per  cent,  of  total  number  r—  Of 
a  thousand. 

4214.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth..)  That  is  the  average  number 
resident  P — Yes  ;  say  3  per  cent,  now  of  the  average 
number  resident. 

4215.  {Dr.  Smith.)  You  have  1,000  inmates  ?— Yes. 
■i216.  And  3  per  cent,  would  be  30  .''—No,  this  is  the 

per-centage  of  recoveries  on  admissions. 

4217.  What  would  you  consider  an  ideal  method 
of  dealing  with  these  recovered  cases  P — If  it  were 
possible,  to  place  them  in  homes  where  they  would  be 
supervised  and  directed  and  sympathetically  treated, 
or  to  place  them  with  foster-pai'ents,  in  other  words,  to 
board  them  out. 

4218.  You  think  that  the  whole  of  those  cases  of 
recoveries  would  require  some  supervision? — I  do, 
indeed. 

4219.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  safe  to  trust  them 
alone  ? — No. 

4220.  But  yet  they  would  be  self-supporting  to  a 
certain  extent  ? — Yes,  under  direction. 

4221.  And  you  think  then  that  for  tliat  class  it  is 
desirablj  to  have  homes  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  say 
with  reference  to  one  or  two  remarks  of  Mrs.  Burgwin's 
that  we  get  a  number  of  children  from  the  special 
centres  where  they  fail  to  do  anything  with  them,  so 
that  it  is  hardly  likely  that  we  can  do  much  for  them  at 
Darenth. 

4222.  (Chairman)  You  would  regard  a  comparison 
of  your  children  with  Mrs.  Burgwin's  classes  as  scarcely 
fair  ? — Just  so  ;  and  we  get  a  number  also  from  other 
schools  where  they  have  failed  to  do  anything  with 
them,  and  of  course  we  get  the  residuum,  wo  get  other 
people's  failures,  therefore  it  is  obvious  that  no  very 
great  results  can  be  brought  about  at  Darenth  under 
any  system  of  training,  because  those  children  have 
already  been  tested  at  the  different  schools  and  even  at 
the  special  centres. 

4223.  But  that  is  what  you  were  meant  for,  is  it  not, 
to  take  other  people's  failures  P  —  We  get  the 
residuum. 

4224.  {Dr.  Smith.)  Then  how  do  you  account  for 
having  these  60  children  that  you  speak  of? — I  think 
they  have  been  sent  to  us,  as  it  were,  by  mistake.  They 
are  children  who  have  run  down  in  health  and  so  they 
have  become  as  it  were  very  much  depressed,  and  they  do 
not  respond.  Theirs  is  a  case,  as  it  were,  of  temporary 
mental  stupor  owing  to  starvation  of  the  brain  cells : 
but  as  soon  as  they  are  restored  to  normal  vigour  they 
recover  and  we  discharge  them  ;  but  they  will  not 
come  in  the  catagory  of  imbeciles 

4225.  Have  they  been  long  inmates  of  the  asylum  ? — 
No,  we  do  not  keep  them  long.  Perhaps  they  will 
recover  in  a  year,  but  unfortunately  some  of  them 
relapse  and  come  back  to  us  so  soon  as  they  are  exposed 
to  unfavourable  conditions  of  life. 

4226.  Do  you  wish  the  Committee  to  understand  that 
those  30  or  40  children  would  have  been  better  in  the 
special  classes  of  the  school  board  in  the  first  instance 
than  with  you  p — No,  I  do  not  think  so,  in  the  first  in- 
stance ;  but  having  been  improved  physically,  then  I 
think  perhaps  they  might  be  returned  to  the  special 
centres,  having  been  well  toned  up,  braced  up  and 
brought  into  a  good  physical  state  of  health. 

4227.  Your  institution  has  been  a  sort  of  convalescent 
home  to  them  P — Yes,  it  has  in  fact. 

4228.  Do  you  know  anything  about  the  special 
centres  of  the  London  School  Board  yon  have  seen  some 
of  them,  I  think  ? — I  visited  two  centres. 

r  4 
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Mr.  F.  H.        4229.  Have  you  anything  to  suggest  about  those  ? — 
Walmsley,      I  saw  some  children  there  tliat  I  tliought  ought  not  to 
M.D.         be  there. 

  4230.  From  what  point  of  view  ? — Because  I  thought 

)  Mar.  1S97.  they  were  too  imbecile, — they  would  certainly  come 
imder  the  category  of  imbecile,  not  defective  ;  25  per 
cent.  I  saw  I  should  think  in  two  schools. 

4231.  What  methods  have  you  for  teaching  the  blind 
at  Darenth — I  mean  the  defective  blind  imbeciles  ? — We 
have  not  many  and  they  are  almost  unteachable  of 
course, — they  are  almost  mindless.  You  see  the  main 
avenue  of  having  been  shut  off  knowledge-sight,  it 
reduces  them  to  a  state  of  mindlessness. 

4232.  You  have  no  special  method  of  instruction 
for  blind  children  then  ? — They  are  sent  in  and  taught 
by  raised  letters,  and  they  are  taught  to  sing,  and 
spoken  to  and  taught  to  articulate. 

4233.  Then  you  have  a  system  ? — Yes,  and  we  have 
one  blind  boy  who  plays  the  piano  extraordinarily  well. 

4234.  Then  for  deaf  mutes  have  you  any  special 
instruction  ? — Only  the  hands,  the  finger  vocabulary. 
That  is  all  they  can  really  appreciate,  because  they  are 
imbecile  to  begin  with.    They  are  not  sane  children. 

4235.  (Dr.  Slmttlewortli.)  I  will  begin  where  Dr. 
Smith  left  off,  because  that  question  of  blind  and  deaf 
children  is  very  interesting.  Do  you  not  think  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  blindness  is  misunder- 
stood, that  is  to  say,  an  uneducated  blind  child,  a  blind 
child  who  has  not  been  instructed  becomes,  from  want 
of  education,  in  a  condition  approaching  imbecility  ? — 
Quite  so  ;  his  brain  is  not  developed. 

4236.  His  brain  is  not  developed,  because  there  is  not 
a  stimulus  through  the  senses  ? — Yes.  He  may  have 
structurally  healthy  brain  cells,  but  they  have  never 
been  appealed  to. 

4237.  And  the  condition  of  such  a  blind  child,  one 
who  has  been  neglected,  is  very  often  approaching 
imbecility? — Yes,  it  would  be  mindless. 

4238.  Have  you  any  option  as  to  receiving  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb  children  ? — No,  we  receive  all  that  come 
under  medical  certification. 

4239  In  what  form  are  they  certified  ? — There  is  one 
medical  certificate. 

4240.  What  form  of  medical  certificate  ? — The  ordinary 
form  of  lunacy,  facts  observed  by  myself,  and  facts 
communicated  to  me  by  others. 

4241.  That  is  to  say,  imbecile  children  are  certified  in 
the  same  way  as  adult  lunatics  ? — Except  that  only  one 
certificate  is  I'equired  instead  of  two. 

4242.  That  is  the  case  with  paupers,  is  it  not  ? — No,  I 
think  for  adults  they  require  two.  Our  children,  in 
fact,  have  to  be  re-certified  at  the  age  of  16. 

4243.  However,  they  are  certified  as  lunatics,  not 
specifically  as  imbeciles  or  idiots  ? — No. 

4244.  I  ask  the  question  because  perhaps  you  will  be 
able  to  tell  us  whether  medical  men  attach  any  special 
sigr.ificance  to  the  term  "imbecile"? — Yes,  I  should 
say  they  do  clearly  differentiate  between  an  imbecile 
and  a  lunatic,  from  the  wording  of  their  certificate. 

4245.  Might  not  some  medical  man  hesitate  to 
designate  a  child  lunatic  in  a  certificate,  who  was  only 
an  imbecile  ? — 1  do  not  quite  understand  you. 

4246.  fou  say  that  your  form  of  certificate  requires 
that  the  children  should  be  design  ated  lun  atics  ? — It 
says  a  lunatic,  or  idiot  or  imbecile,  I  think. 

4247.  Does  it  give  the  term  "  imbecile  "  ? — Yes. 

4248.  I  rather  understood  not  ? — It  certainly  gives  the 
term  "  idiot." 

4249.  "Idiot  or  person  of  unsound  mind,"  that  is  the 
phrase  ? — Yes. 

4250.  But  the  same  objection  might  perhaps  apply, 
some  medical  men  would  hesitate  to  sign  such  a  certifi- 
cate for  the  higher  class  of  imbecile,  I  imagine  ? — Quite 
BO ;  and  I  can  quite  understand  their  hesitating,  because, 
as  I  say,  many  of  the  symptoms  are  negative  rather  than 
positive. 

4251.  But  I  suppose  you  are  rather  in  favoar  of  a 
distinction  being  made  between  the  class  you  call 
defective  and  simply  dull  children  ? — Yes. 

4252.  You  recognise  that  there  is  a  classs  that  may 
be  called  dull,  but  who,  at  the  same  time,  are  not 
defective  ? — Most  distinctly. 


4253.  Would  you  kindly  tell  us  what  difference  you 
see  between  the  two  classes  ? — As  I  say,  I  should  con- 
sider that  a  defective  child  had  some  functional  oi' 
organic  derangement  of  the  brain  cells.  I  should 
consider  that  a  slow  child  was  slow  because  its  mental 
operations  were  slow,  that  it  was  a  normal  child  but 
spoke  slowly  because  it  thought  slowly,  to  put  it  in 
simple  language. 

4254.  I  gather  that  you  think  that  it  requires  some 
medical  knowledge  to  distinguish  satisfactorily  between 
those  two  classes  ? — I  do. 

4255.  Have  you,  in  your  capacity  of  medical  superin- 
tendent of  Darenth,  the  general  direction  of  the  place  ? 
—Yes. 

4256.  And  does  that  imply  a  certain  amount  of 
direction  of  the  educational  operations  ? — Yes. 

4257.  Is  it  for  you  to  say  whether  a  child  shall  go  to 
school  or  not  ? — Yes,  it  is ;  but,  of  course,  I  invite  the 
schoolmistress  if  she  sees  any  child  that  she  thinks 
would  benefit,  to  let  me  know,  in  case  I  should  overlook 
it. 

4258.  You  have  htr  assistance,  in  fact  ? — Yes,  and 
she  visits  the  wards  with  me  for  that  purpose.  I  am 
only  too  pleased  to  get  assistance  or  advice  on  that 
point  from  anybody,  because  it  is  possible  that  I  might 
overlook  one  in  a  thousand.  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
done  so,  but  I  might,  and,  therefore,  I  invite  the  school- 
mistress to  go  into  the  wards  whenever  she  wishes. 

4259.  So  that  you  do  go  and  look  out  all  the  cases 
that  the  schoolmistress  and  you  think  educable  p — 
Yes. 

4260.  And  send  them  to  school  ? — i'es. 

4261.  And  have  you  room  for  the  number  that  you 
think  ought  to  be  at  school  ? — Yes,  quite  room. 

4262.  Then,  with  regard  to  the  occupations  of  the 
children,  is  that  also  pi'escribed  by  you,  I  mean  the 
occupations  out  of  school  ? — ^Yes. 

4263.  May  I  ask  what  occupations  you  have  going? — 
There  is  shoe-making,  mat-making,  upholstery,  and 
gardening,  working  on  the  cricket  ground  and  in  the 
garden  generally ;  but  we  have  not  many  fit  to  work  in 
the  grounds. 

4264.  Do  you  mean  that  they  are  not  physically  strong 
enough  to  work  in  the  grounds  ? — Many  of  them  are 
not,  and  also,  they  have  not  enough  intelligence,  and 
they  would  wandei'  about  and  get  into  trouble  and  do 
more  harm  than  good,  in  fact. 

4265.  You  do  not  send  them  out  to  work  in  the  open 
air  for  the  sake  of  improving  their  health  and  strength  ? 
— In  some  cases,  yes,  but  a  smallish  number. 

4266.  Without  regard,  I  meau;  to  the  effectiveness 
of  their  work  ? — Yes. 

4267.  Without  regard  to  the  actual  work  that  they 
do  ? — Yes. 

4268.  Is  not  that  very  much  the  case  with  the  other 
occupations,  I  mean  that  you  hg.ve  to  consider  not  so 
much  the  profit  of  the  work  as  the  effect  of  the  work  on 
the  health,  and  as  a  means  of  training? — Yes.  as  a 
means  of  developing  the  motor  or  mental  centres. 

4269.  And  do  you  not  find  that  out-of-door  work 
is  superior  to  indoor  work  in  improving  the  health 
generally? — "Ses,  it  probably  would  be;  but  the  mat- 
making  is  very  suitable  to  their  limited  intelligences. 

4270.  Passing  on  to  another  department  of  training, 
I  think  you  said  tliat  j-ou  never  had  any  punishments 
at  all  ? — We  have  not. 

4271.  Do  you  think  that  punishments  are  not  applic- 
able to  the  class  of  defective  children  ? — I  do  indeed. 

4272.  Do  you  not  think  that  they  have  a  limited 
understanding  that  wrong-doing  is  reprehensible? — This 
is  of  course  my  own  personal  view  of  the  matter,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  punish  affliction,  you 
punish  crime.  These  are  afflicted  beings,  and  their 
conduct  is  only  such  as  you  expect  from  their  limited 
understandings.  Most  of  their  actions  are  instinctive 
actions,  instinctive  movements,  and  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  most  cruel  and  exceedingly  illogical  to  punish 
them. 

4273.  But  is  it  not  part  of  tiainingto  try  and  cultivate 
their  self-control  ? — Certainly,  but  I  do  not  think  with 
the  rod. 

4274.  No,  I  did  not  say  by  corporal  punishment? — I 
thought  you  were  referring  to  corporal  punishment. 
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4275.  I  ttink  you  told  us  that  you  had  no  punishments, 
did  you  mean  no  corporal  punishments  P — No,  I  meant 
any  kind  of  punishment. 

4-276.  Would  there  be  any  harm,  in  your  opinion,  in 
keeping  a  child  from  part  of  its  food  P— Yes,  great  harm. 

4277.  I  mean  only  such  a  luxury  as  pudding  at  dinner, 
if  he  had  been  guilty  of  some  bad  action  ?— No,  I  should 
not  do  thaij ;  I  am  very  strong  on  that  point. 

4278.  You  would  not  under  any  circumstance  punish 
an  imbecile  child? — No. 

4279.  But  then  as  the  child  grows  up  and  is  discharged 
from  the  institution,  what  do  you  think  the  eilect  of  no 
punishment  would  be  on  its  moral  character  P — The 
child  has  been  admonished  again  and  again,  and  so  a 
certain  amount  of  self-control  has  been  instilled  into  it. 

4280.  But  do  you  not  think  that  the  child  might 
consider  that  in  the  outer  n  orld  probably  there  would 
be  no  reason  to  refrain  from  crime  because  he  had  not 
been  used  to  punishment,  and  would  not  realise  that 
there  would  be  punishment  ? — I  do  not  think  that 
punishment  is  at  all  a  deterrent  from  crime,  so  far  as 
relates  to  the  insane  or  the  feeble-minded. 

4281.  Do  you  not  think  that  it  is  to  the  animal  nature 
at  least — say  in  the  case  of  a  dog ;  if  you  punish  a  dog 
for  doing  something  he  ought  not  to  do,  he  probably 
remembers  it  and  does  not  transgress  again? — Yes, 
that  is  so. 

4282.  However,  we  will  pass  on.  What  I  had  in  my 
mind  was  that  yon  stated  that  it  was  always  unsafe  for 
your  improved  cases  to  be  discharged  into  the  outer 
Avorld,  that  they  fall  victims  to  temptation? — Yes,  it 
appears  to  me  that  they  are  not  able  to  stand  alone — 
they  cannot  stand  unaided.  For  instance,  their  judg- 
ment is  very  slight  and  very  feeble,  they  cannot  make 
allowances  for  the  ordinary  expectations  of  life,  and  so 
they  fail. 

4283.  Does  not  that  often  arise  a  good  deal  from 
want  oE  knowledge  of  the  environments  of  ordinary 
life — I  mean  with  the  higher  class  of  defective  children  ? 
— Very  possibly  that  may  have  bomethlng  to  do  with  it. 

4284.  It  has  been  suggested  in  evidence  that  possibly 
some  sort  of  half-way  liouse  between  an  institution  like 
Darenth  and  the  outer  world  might  be  an  advantage 
for  lihe  defectives  that  you  discharge,  as  you  say, 
recovered,  who  have  lived  for  several  years  in  an 
asylum  atmosphere,  or  in  an  institution-  atmosphere. 
Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  advantage  for  them  to  be 
drafted  off  to  smaller  homes  for  a  time  where  tliey 
might  become  gradually  accustomed  to  the  external 
•world  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  in  fact  the  guardians  do  that 
whenever  they  can,  it  is  already  in  opeiation. 

4285.  You  think  that  would  be  better  really  than 
sending  them  in  large  numbers  to  the  adult  asylum, 
for  instance? — Only  those  unfit  for  discharge  we  sent 
to  the  custodial  institute. 

4286.  You  have  cases  which  have  improved  very 
much  in  training,  but  does  it  necessarily  follow  that 
they  are  discharged  from  the  asylum  altogether,  or 
could  you  transfer  them,  if  they  had  no  parents  or  no 
friends  to  look  after  them,  to  the  adult  asylum  ? — If 
they  have  improved  sufficiently  to  be  sent  out,  they 
are  returned  to  their  parishes  through  the  guardians. 

4287.  That  is,  if.  in  your  opinion,  they  are  capable  of 
doing  some  work  in  the  outside  world,  I  suppose  ? — 
Yes,  under  direction.  Then  they  are  returned  to  the 
guar  dians,  of  course.  Such  cases  are  not  sent  to  the 
custodial  institution. 

4288.  Is  the  custodial  institution  meant  then  for 
those  that  have  not  improved  much  ? — Yes. 

4289.  You  told  us  that  you  got  a  good  many  particu- 
lars as  to  the  family  history.  Do  you  find  that  a  very 
important  element  in  making  up  your  mind  about  a 
case,  and  the  progress  of  a  case  ? — Yes. 

4290.  You  find  that  heredity  comes  in  to  a  large 
extent  ? — Yes,  and  the  elfcct  of  drink. 

4291.  Those  are  the  two  prominent  causes  ? — Yes, 
those  are  the  two  main  factors  in  the  production  of 
insanity,  idiocy,  and  imbecility. 

4292  Do  you  find  those  forms  of  yours  fairly  well 
filled  up  ?— Yes. 

4S93.  And  that  you  get  relii^ble  information  ? — Yes. 

4294.  I  think  you  have  a  large  proportion  of  epileptic 
children  amongst  your  children  ? — Yea,  aboiit  260. 

4295.  In  all  degrees  of  severity  I  suppose  ? — Yes. 


4296.  In  your  opinion  h  that  a  drawback  (looking  at 

the  matter  broadly  and  taking  the  average)  to  the  ^j^.  ^  ^ 
possibility  of  much  improvement  ? — Of  course,  as  I  say.  VValmslei ' 
a  child  or  a  juvenile  may  be  trained  in  the  earlier         M  D  ^' 

years,  and  that  f  take  it  is  what,  with  the  existing  _J  ' 

conditions,  has  to  be  dealt  with  at  the  moment;  but    5  -^i-^y  1397. 

ultimately  that  epileptic  will  pass  through  acute  mania  .  , 

finally  lapsing  into  dementia.    That  will  be  the  history 
of  the  case. 

4297.  Does  not  the  fact  of  your  having  so  many 
epileptics  rather  load  your  educational  system,  as  they 
are  not  good  subjects  for  teaching  ? — No,  they  are  not 
of  course,  because  after  an  attack  of  epilepsy  they  will 
have  post-epileptic  stupor  perhaps  lasting  a  week, 
when  they  forget  all  they  have  been  taught  in  the 
previous  month  or  two. 

4298.  Then  with  regard  to  the  death-rate,  I  Vv-as 
surprised  and  pleased  to  hear  that  your  death-rate  last 
year  was  2'5  ;  can  you  tell  as  what  the  average  death- 
rate  has  been  over  a  succession  of  10  years,  say  ? — 
Perhaps  4  per  cent. 

4299.  Again,  do  you  know  what  the  rate  of  mortality 
of  children  between  5  and  16  is  in  ordinary  life  ? — In 
a  normal  school  ? 

4300.  In  ordinary  life  ? — Speaking  generally  of  an 
ordinary  school,  I  think  it  is  about  3  per  cent. 

4301.  I  would  not  be  sure,  because  I  have  not  the 
figures  before  me,  but  I  may  say  I  went  over  carefully 
some  years  ago  the  statistics  of  the  death-rate  at  Darenth 
and  other  Institutions  (the  Eoyal  Albert,  and  Earls- 
wood),  and  I  found  that  the  death-rate  of  those  asylums 
was  about  nine  times  as  much  as  that  of  the  ordinary 
population  of  school  age  ? — I  suppose  one  would  expect 
it  to  be  because  so  many  of  them  are  physically  feeble 
and  of  low  vitality. 

4302.  At  the  school  age  I  believe  the  mortality  is 
much  less  than  one  would  expect ;  that  is  to  say,  taking 
the  genera]  mortality  at  20  per  thousand,  I  believe  that 
the  mortality  at  the  school  age  is  not  more  than  five 
or  six  per  thousand  ? — Yes,  I  believe  so. 

4303.  So  that  I  think  that  rather  points  to  the  hict 
that  in  the  mortalit}'  of  an  institution  like  Darenth, 
nctwithstauding  that  yours  is  certainly  low,  there  are 
a  groat  many  physical  infirmities  to  cope  with  which 
complicate  the  matter? — Distinctly. 

4304.  Have  you  much  trouble  with  tubercular  ail- 
ments, phthisis,  and  so  forth  ? — Yes,  idiots  and  imbeciles 
are,  of  course,  very  liable  to  develop  tuberculosis. 

4305.  I  suppose  a  great  many  of  your  deaths  are 
owing  to  that  ? — Yes. 

4306.  I  rather  gathered  from  what  you  said  that  you 
thought  that  the  50  of  highest  jnental  grade  would  really 
have  done  better  outside  the  asylum  than  in  it  if  they 
had  had  suitable  education  provided  for  them  ? — No,  I  do 
not  say  that,  but  I  think  that  having  arrived  at  the  age 
that  they  have  it  wouid  be  desirable  that  they  should 
mix  with  children  in  the  outer  world. 

4307.  That  is  to  say,  after  you  had  given  them  a 
start  ? — Yes,  and  after  their  physical  condition  had 
been  improved. 

4308.  You  lay  a  great  deal  of  stress  upon  their 
physical  condition  being  improved  as  a  condition 
antecedent  to  the  possibility  of  mental  improvement,  I 
understand  ? — I  do. 

4309.  And  so  far  as  children  from  London  are  con- 
cerned, a  great  many  of  them,  of  course,  are  under 
unfavourable  conditions  as  to  hygienic  surroundings  ? 
— Yes,  almost  every  child  that  we  receive  from  London 
is  anfpmic,  badly  nourished,  and  in  a  fortnight  yovt 
would  hardly  know  the  child. 

4310.  Do  you  find  that  as  he  improves  physically  so 
his  facility  for  being  educated  improves? — ^Yes,  very 
considerably  ;  he  becomes  more  observant  and  more 
responsive,  more  acute  and  displays  more  energy,  both 
mental  and  phj'sical. 

4311.  Have  yon  any  statement  as  to  what  has  become 
of  those  children  who  have  been  discharged  recovered; 
have  you  been  able  to  trace  their  history  after  leaving 
Darenth  ? — No,  because  we  hand  them  over  to  the  care 
of  the  guardians  who  are  responsible  for  them  ;  our 
responsibility  ceases  when  they  are  handed  over  to  the 
guardians  or  to  their  friends. 

■1-312.  Do  you  happen  to  know  of  any  cases  that  ha,ve 
really  got  on  all  right  in  the  outer  world  ? — Tiiere 
arc  several  lads  who  are  doing  fairly  well,  I 
think.    But,  as  I  say,  I  should  not  call  those  irabeciloH; 
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those  are  what  yon  would  rather  call  defectives,  not 
imbeciles. 

4313.  Those  are  cases  which  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  through  the  routine  of  asylum  life  if  their 
homes  had  been  favourable? — Exactly,  if  under  direction 
and  supervision. 

4314.  If  they  had  been  suflRciently  near  a  special  class 
you  think  that  they  might  have  gone  to  that  special 
class  outside  the  asylum  P — Yes,  I  think  so,  quite  ;  they 
are  very  similar  to  such  cases  as  I  have  observed  doing 
well  at  the  special  centres  which  I  visited. 

4316.  {Chairman.)  I  want  to  ask  you  a  few  more 
questions.  Ton  say  that  every  child  at  Darenth  reaches 
its  highest  educational  point  in  your  school  ? — Tes. 

4316.  But  supposing  that  an  expert  were  to  say  that 
your  school-rooms  were  insuiBcient,  and  were  not  well 
supplied  with  proper  desks  and  so  on,  would  that  modify 
your  opinion  ? — Tes,  it  wonld. 

4317.  If  that  expert  went  on  to  say  that  your  appara- 
tus was  defective,  especially  such  apparatus  as  is 
suitable  for  such  children,  would  that  also  modify  your 
opinion  P — Tes. 

4318.  And  again  if  he  said  that,  instead  of  having 
three  trained  teachers,  you  ought  to  have  15,  so  as  to 
have  classess  of  20  children ;  would  that  modify  your 
opinion  ? — I  certainly  should  have  some  regard  for  such 
an  opinion  coming  from  an  expert. 

4319.  If  those  facts  were  correct,  you  would  not  say, 
would  you,  that  your  children  had  reached  the  highest 
point  of  education  that  they  were  capable  of  reaching, 
assuming  those  statements  to  be  correct  ? — Assuming 
the  premises  to  be  correct ;  but  of  course  my  point  is 
that  our  children  are  so  low  in  the  scale  that  no  more 
can  be  done  with  them.  I  mean  to  say  that  they  are 
lower  than  the  defectives  for  which  something  can  be 
done,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  we  receive  at  Darenth 
defectives  (I  presume  we  must  call  them  so),  who  have 
failed  in  the  special  centres  even,  and  therefore  have 
failed  with  these  extra  appliances  that  yon  have 
indicated,  or  that  an  expert  would  indicate. 

4320.  I  do  not  understand  what  yon  mean  by  the 
term  recovery;  does  it  mean  that  the  children  are 
so  far  recovered  as  not  to  be  dangerous  to  the  com- 
mtmity  P — '^o,  it  means  that  they  have  not  been 
absolutely  cured  ;  it  means  that  they  have  returned  to 
their  average  normal  state. 

4321.  That  is  to  say,  that  they  have  reached  to  the 
highest  point  that  can  be  expected  from  them  ? — Tes  ; 
but  I  should  not  call  them  sane.  If  I  made  use  of  the 
word  cured  it  would  rather  suggest  that  they  had 
become  normal  children.  They  are  not  normal  chil- 
dren ;  they  are  abnormal,  but  they  have  recovered 
their  average  condition. 

4322.  The  physical  defect  has  been  remedied,  so  far 
as  it  was  possible  to  remedy  it  ? — That  is  so. 

4323.  As  regards  defective  children  in  whom  you  see 
no  outward  signs  of  physical  defect,  would  not  the 
teacher,  who  knew  the  child,  be  a  better  judge  to  say 
that  such  a  child  was  defective.  Ton  spoke  of  judging 
them  by  their  talking  slowly? — Tso,  I  do  not  think 
that  sho  would. 


4324.  What  other  evidence  would  you  have  that  the 
teacher  would  not  have  ?  —  1  should  have  my  own 
evidence  ;  the  anatomical,  the  physiological,  the 
pyschological,  I  should  see  the  child  frequently. 

4325.  But  I  understood  you  to  say  that  there  might 
be  physical  defects,  which  were  not  apparent  on  the 
surface  ? — Tes. 

4326.  And  then  you  would  judge  by  their  talking 
slowly  and  thinking  slowly  ;  but  would  not  the  teacher 
be  a  better  judge  of  such  things  than  you  would  be  ? — • 
No,  I  do  not  think  so.  Of  course  I  express  myself  in 
that  way,  as  I  said,  rather  in  every  day  language,  as  it 
were,  in  order  to  make  myself  understood  by  the  lay 
mind ;  but  in  addition  to  this  question  of  speech  there 
are  other  signs  and  indications  which  a  medical  man 
would  detect  where  perhaps  the  lay  mind  might  fail. 

4327.  Tour  experience  of  epileptic  children  seems  to 
be  very  unfavourable.  You  say  thar  most  of  your 
epileptic  cases  drift  into  dementia  P — Tes. 

4328.  Is  that  contrary  to  the  ordinary  experience, 
generally? — No,  it  is  the  ordinary  experience  of  an 
asylum  life. 

4329.  Tour  experience  is  not  worse  than  the  average, 
you  think  ? — No. 

4330.  Mr.  Newton  asked  you  for  some  practical 
definition  of  the  term  defective  that  might  be  embodied 
in  an  Act  of  Parliament.  Would  it  l)e  sufficient  to  say 
that  the  children  were  not  able  entirely  to  govern  them- 
selves according  to  some  practical  test  that  a  medical 
man  could  detect,  either  by  physiological  signs  or  by 
observing  their  habits,  that  they  were  not  entirely  or 
jDartially  able  to  govern  themselves  ? — -That  they  were 
not  self-directing,  wonld  that  do  ? 

4331.  Tes.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  have  a  practical 
test  to  be  embodied  in  an  Act  of  Parliament  rather  than 
a  medical  test  ? — Tes,  it  would  be,  if  yon  can  discover 
one  ;  but  you  require  to  observe  a  child  for  some  time 
— conduct  is  the  test  both  for  the  sane  and  insane.  We 
judge  of  a  man's  mental  capacity  by  his  conduct,  and 
general  demeanour. 

4332.  Could  you  not  judge  of  these  defective  children 
in  the  same  way  by  their  conduct  ? — Not  immediately, 
you  require  to  keep  them  under  supervision  awhile  ;  you 
cannot  say  in  five  minutes  what  their  conduct  is  and 
may  be. 

4333.  And  the  evidence  of  the  teacher  would  not  be 
sufficient  for  yon  ? — It  would  be  valuable. 

4334.  How  many  visits  does  a  medical  man  pay  to  a 
lunatic  before  he  certifies  him  as  a  lunatic  ? — He 
certifies  him  at  once  frequently  in  a  case  of  lunacy  ;  but 
that  is  rather  a  diiFerent  case.  In  the  case  of  lunacy 
the  signs  are  exceedingly  positive — acute  mania  lapsing 
into  dementia. 

4335.  How  many  visits  would  yon  think  you  would 
usually  require  to  pay  to  a  defective  child  before  yon 
could  say  that  he  was  a  fit  subject  for  a  special  class  ?- — 
I  should  like  to  observe  that  child  myself  some  half 
dozen  times,  say  ;  but  I  am  really  speaking  now  without 
experience. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  half-past  two  o'clock. 


EIGHTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  10th  March  1897. 


PEESfiNT  ! 

The  Eev.  T.  W.  SHAEPE,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 
Mr.  H.  P.  PooLEY.  Dr,  W.  R.  Smith. 

Mr.  A..  W.  Newton.  Mrs.  Bubgwin. 

Dr.  G.  E.  SFUTTLEWOHlti.  Miss  Townsend. 

Mr.  H.  W.  Oeange,  Secretary. 

Mr.  G.  Penn  G-AsKfiLt  called  in  and  examined. 

G.  P.  Gaskell.      4;j36.  {Chainnan.)  You  are  Secretary  of  the  National  been  opened  nearly  three  years— since  Angast  1894.  I 
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4337.  How  long  has  the  society  been  in  operation?-  because  the  society  had  been  in  existence  for  two  or 

The  institution  established  by  the  society  has  now  three  years  m  the  preliminary  stage  of  ventilatmg  the 
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subject  and  getting  funds,  prior  to  establishing  an 
institution. 

4338.  You  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  epileptic 
children,  and  you  know  how  difficult  it  is  to  educate 
them  in  our  present  schools  P — Yes. 

4r.39.  Perhaps  you  will  state  the  principal  obstacles 
that  you  think  there  are  to  educating  them  in  ordinary 
schools? — Very  many  parents  of  epileptic  children 
come  to  us  for  advice,  and  I  find  that  the  chief  obstacles 
to  their  children  being  educated  are,  first  of  all,  the 
very  great  difficulty  there  is  in  their  going  from  their 
homes  to  the  schools.  Of  course,  if  an  epileptic  is 
liable  to  frequent  or  severe  attacks,  it  is  obviously  a 
very  dangerous  thing  for  him  to  go  unaccompanied 
through  the  streets;  consequently  it  is  necessary,  in 
order  that  he  should  attend  school,  that  some  person 
should  accompany  him,  and,  unless  his  fits  are  of  the 
mildest  character,  it  would  be  necessary  that  that 
should  be  a  grown  person  and  not  another  child. 

4340.  Of  course,  you  know  there  are  a  great  number 
of  children  slightly  epileptic  in  our  schools  ?— A  very 
large  number.  Where  the  child  is  only  slightly 
epileptic,  there  is  no  obstacle  to  his  attending,  and  I 
should  think  probably  it  is  the  best  thing  for  him  to 
attend  the  ordinary  school.  The  next  obstacle  is,  if 
the  fits  are  severe,  that  they  cause  a  disturbance  in  the 
classes,  and  probably  considerable  danger  to  other 
children.  If  another  child  is  of  a  nervous  disposition, 
possibly  attended  with  some  predisposition  to  epilepsy, 
the  fright  of  seeing  a  child  in  a  fit  is  very  likely  to 
bring  on  epilepsy,  because  fright  is  one  of  the  very 
common  causes  that  produce  this  disorder  in  those  who 
have  a  predisposition  to  it. 

4341.  A  child  suffering  from  a  fit  in  that  way  may  do 
more  harm  to  a  normal  child  than  to  a  child  who 
suffers  in  a  similar  way  ?— Far  more,  judging  from  our 
experience  at  the  "  colony  "  (our  institution  is  called  the 
"Colony"  for  Epileptics)  judging  from  our  experience 
there,  it  produces  no  bad  effect  upon  one  epileptic  to 
see  another  in  a  fit.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  the 
other  way,  because  their  first  thought  always  is  to  help 
one  another.  Of  course,  1  am  speaking  now  of  grown- 
up people,  though  I  think  it  would  probably  be  the 
same  with  children.  Amongst  our  grown-up  cases  in 
the  colony,  directly  a  man  is  in  a  fit  all  the  others  who 
are  in  the  neighbourhood  immediately  run  to  assist 
him,  and  the  only  cases  in  which  I  have  ever  known 
this  to  produce  a  fit  in  others  was  where  the  attack 
has  been  an  exceedingly  severe  one,  and  then  (parti- 
cularly when  the  colony  was  first  started,  and  we 
did  not  have  a  very  large  staff)  the  patients  used  to 
actually  assist  in  holding  a  man  when  he  was  in  a  fit, 
and  if  the  fit  was  very  violent,  and  he  struggled  very 
much,  then  it  did  sometimes  happen  that  the  excite- 
ment involved  in  holding  the  man  down  for  a  long 
time  was  the  cause  of  several  of  the  others  having 
attacks.  But  that  was  chiefly  owing  to  the  physical 
labour,  combined  with  the  actual  excitement  in  holding 
him  down,  and  was  not  the  mere  effect  of  seeing  him 
in  a  fit;  and  such  cases  have  not,  I  think,  occurred 
more  than  two  or  three  times  since  the  colony  was 
instituted. 

4342.  I  suppose  our  ordinary  teachers  would  scarcely 
know  how  to  treat  cases  of  epilepsy  ? — I  should  say 
there  is  really  very  little  difficulty  in  regard  to  the 
mere  treatment  of  a  person  in  a  fit;  but,  of  course, 
the  sight  of  the  person  in  the  fit  would  be  very  alarming 
to  another  child.  It  is  not  so  alarming  to  other 
epileptic  children,  because  they  realise  that  they  suffer 
in  the  same  way,  and  it  does  not  produce  in  them  the 
fear  that  they  ifill  suffer,  becatise  they  know  that  they 
already  do. 

4343.  Have  you  any  statistics  as  to  the  number  of 
epileptic  children  in  the  country  which  you  can  give 
us  ? — I  have  not  any  actual  statistics.  1  can  only  say 
that  we  receive  a  very  large  number  of  applications 
from  parents  of  epileptic  children,  and  particularly 
when,  as  from  time  to  time  happens,  notices  appear  in 
the  press  of  the  opening  of  new  homes,  or  the  laying  of 
foundation  stones  of  new  homes,  and  then  it  has  some- 
times been  mentioned  that  we  are  going  to  build  homes 
for  children,  and  that  always  brings  in  a  crowd  of 
applications.  But  we  have  not  as  yet  any  actual  homes 
for  children. 

4344.  Could  you  distinguish  at  all  between  the  number 
of  those  that  might  attend  an  ordinary  school  and  those 
which  should  go  to  an  institution? — It  is  very  difficult 
to  answer  that.  There  are  milder  cases  of  epilepsy 
which  one  never  hears  about.    I  might  illustrate  that 


by  the  figures  given  by  the  London  School  Board,  Mi . 

figures  which  I  cannot  help  thinking  do  not  at  all  repre-  G.  P.  Gaskell. 

sent  the  actual  number  of  epileptics,  because  many  of   

the  milder  cases  are  never  heard  of.    I  mean  that  many  10  Mar.  1897. 

children  might  be  attending  school  who  suffer  from  fits  - —  

at  very  rare  intervals  withp.ut  its  being  really  known 
that  they  were  epileptic  at  all. 

4345.  But  you  certainly  would  know  all  the  serious 
cases  ? — The  serious  cases,  of  course,  force  themselves 
upon  notice. 

4346.  Would  you  assume  that  all  those  cases  which 
are  down  in  the  London  tschool  Board  return  arc 
serious  cases? — I  should  think  that  all  those  that  are 
down  in  the  London  School  Board's  return  as  "  not 
under  instruction "  would  be  serious  cases,  and  as  to 
those  that  are  in  the  returns  as  "  under  instruction," 
the  probability  is  that  those  would  be  serious ;  but 
in  some  cases  they  might  happen  to  know  them, 
even  if  they  were  not  serious,  because  it  might  have 
happened  that  the  child  had  a  fit  while  actually  at 
school. 

4347.  What  is  the  number  in  the  London  School 
Board  returns? — According  to  their  returns  of  last 
year,  speaking  roughly,  I  think  the  number  is  about 
250  under  instruction,  and  about  the  same  number  not 
under  instruction  ;  but  on  inquiring  I  was  informed 
that  that  includes  epileptics  who  also  suffer  from  other 
forms  of  affliction — for  instance,  it  would  include 
epileptics  who  are  also  blind,  epileptics  who  are  also 
crippled,  and  epileptics  who  are  also  deaf  and  dumb — 
and,  of  course,  there  are  a  very  large  number  who 
suffer  not  only  from  epilepsy,  but  from  other  afflictions. 
Eliminating  those,  and  taking  the  ones  that  are  purely 
epileptic,  the  London  School  Board  informs  me  that 
last  spring  (their  returns  are  made  at  Lady  Day,  I 
think)  there  were  65  under  instruction,  and  145  not 
under  instruction. 

4348.  Do  you  consider  it  very  dangerous  to  send  an 
epileptic  blind  child  to  a  blind  class  with  a  blind 
teacher  ? — Very  dangerous  to  the  other  children. 

4349.  A  case  actually  occurred  the  other  day  of  a. 
child  being  in  a  fit,  and  the  blind  teacher  not  knowing 
in  the  least  what  to  do  with  it.  In  I'act,  she  did  the 
wrong  thing  altogether;  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
another  teacher  coming  up  and  doing  the  proper  thing, 
the  poor  child  would  have  had  to  suffer  very  much  ? — 
Yes,  I  can  well  understand  that. 

4350.  That  is  all  the  information  you  can  give  us  as 
to  the  number  of  children,  but  are  there  any  statistics 
that  you  know  of  for  the  whole  of  the  Kingdom  ? — No. 
I  have  some  figures  in  regard  to  London  as  lo  the 
workhouses,  which  are  very  interesting  from  one  point 
of  view.  The  Local  Government  Board  supplied  me 
with  figures  in  1893  relating  to  the  number  of  sane 
epileptic  adults  and  sane  epileptic  children.  When 
I  say  "  sane,"  perhaps  I  ought  to  qualify  that  by 
saying  "  not  certified  as  being  of  unsound  mind."  The 
figures  are  interesting  in  this  way,  that  they  showed  a 
very  large  number  of  epileptic  adults  as  being  jDaupers  ; 
the  number  was  over  600. 

4351^  In  the  metropolitan  area  ? — In  the  metropolitan 
area.  On  the  other  hand,  the  number  of  children  in 
the  workhouses  and  infirmaries  was  only  22.  I  must 
explain  that  that  did  not  include  the  Poor  Law  schools; 
but  the  figures  obtained  by  Dr.  Warner,  with  which 
you  have  probably  been  furnished,  in  the  course  of  the 
investigation  which  he  made  a  few  years  ago,  showed 
that  among  9,000  children  in  the  Poor  Law  schools  there 
were  only  five  ejiileptics  ;  consequently,  if  one  adds  to 
the  number  in  the  Poor  Law  infirmaries  and  work- 
houses the  number  in  the  schools,  one  finds  that  the 
total  is  exceedingly  small.  As  I  say,  there  were  22 
in  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries  of  the  whole  of 
London,  and  at  the  schools  Dr.  Warner  found  only  five 
in  9,000.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  over  600  adultc  s 
This  seems  to  me  interesting  as  pointing  to  this  :  that 
epilepsy  is  not  a  disease  that  is  found  particularly 
amongst  the  very  poorest  classes,  but  that  pauperism 
among  epileptic  adults  is  due,  not  to  their  belonging 
naturally  to  the  pauper  class,  but  to  their  affliction, 
and  to  the  consequences  that  follow  from  it 

4352.  You  mean  that  they  are  abandoned  by  relatives 
to  the  Avorkhouses  when  they  become  epileptic  ? — When 
they  become  adults,  in  many  cases,  of  course,  they  may 
have  no  relations  who  would  continue  to  l)e  able  to 
support  them.  Their  parents  would  possibly  be  dead, 
and  they  might  have  no  relations.  Taking  the 
estimate  which  is  arrived  at  in  the  Charity  Organisa- 
tion report,  of  which  probably  you  are  aware,  the 
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Mr.  epileptics  nu\nber  about  1  in  1,000  of  the  population. 

G.  P.  Gaskell.  It  would  follow  from  that  that  the  600  epileptic  adults 

  that  there  were  in  the  workhouses  and  infirmaries  was 

0  Mar.  1897.    one-fifth,  or  nearly,  of  the  whole  number  of  epileptic 

 adults  in  the  metropolitan  area ;  that  is  to  say,  that 

one-fifth  of  the  epileptic  adults  is  not  only  a  pauper, 
but  an  indoor  pauper. 

4353.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  the  epileptic 
adults  in  the  workhouses  were  altogether  uneducated 
or  not  ? — Many  of  them  would  have  been  educated, 
because  epilepsy  often  does  not  commence  till  after  the 
school  age  is  past.  Moreover,  under  present  condi- 
tions, epileptics  who  are  afflicted  from  childhood 
deteriorate  so  much,  that,  when  grown  up,  they  would 
probably  more  often  be  found  in  the  asylums  than 
in  the  workhouses.  Amongst  the  applicants  to  as  we 
find  that,  as  a  rule,  about  one  in  every  three  has  been 
epileptic  from  childhood- -using  the  expression  child- 
hood as  denoting  from  birth  up  to  11  years— and  I 
notice  among  the  applicants,  and  also  amongst  those  of 
them  whom  we  receive  at  the  colony,  a_  vei-y  great 
difference  between  those  who  have  been  epileptic  from 
childhood  and  those  who  have  become  epileptic  later. 
By  fav  the  worst  cases  that  we  have,  and  the  most 
hopeless  cases— the  cases  that  are  most  unfit  morally 
and  mentally  in  any  way  to  be  at  the  colony — are 
those  that  have  been  epileptic  from  childhood.  That 
is  due,  generally,  but  not  always,  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  teen  uneducated.  In  some  cases  they  have  been 
educated,  but,  usually,  the  home  conditions  of  an 
epileptic  are  so  very  bad.  It  is  very  difficult  in  a  poor 
family  to  deal  witn  an  epileptic.  Usually  he  is  on  the 
one  hand,  spoiled  and  allowed  to  have  his  own  way, 
and  yet,  on  the  otht^r  hand,  the  family  hold  aloof 
fr^m  him.  He  becomes  often  more  or  less  of  an  out- 
cast, and  feels  a  sense  of  aloofness  from  his  relations. 
So  he  suffers  from  two  almost  opposite  things,  from 
that  of  being  spoilt  and  undisciplined,  and  from  that 
of  feeling  himself  rather  an  outcast  and  a  pariah.  I 
refer  only  to  serious  cases.  In  the  case  of  those  very 
lightly  afflicted,  who  are  able  to  participate  like  normal 
children  in  the  ordinary  family  life,  I  think  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  the  influences  of  a  good,  or  even  a 
moderately  good,  home  are  far  more  beneficial  than 
those  of  any  institution ;  for  institutions,  when  wisely 
conducted,  strive  merely  to  imitate  the  family  ideal, 
but  the  imitation  is  always  an  imperfect  one.  But  even 
in  the  more  serious  cases  the  discipline  and  training  of 
an  institution  will  to  a  large  extent  qualify  the  epileptic 
child  to  participate  more  fully  during  its  holidays  in 
the  home  life  of  its  relations,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
that  it  seems  to  me  important  that  these  institutions 
should  not  be  so  few  and  scattered,  that  distance  should 
absolutely  cut  off  the  child  from  going  to  stay  with  his 
friends. 

4354.  In  the  serious  cases  the  want  of  education 
intensifies  the  feeling  that  the  epileptic  is  an  outcast  ? — 
The  want  of  education  intensifies  this  in  two  ways.  If 
a  child  is  uneducated  it  causes  him  to  be  more  at  home, 
and  more  under  these  rather  bad,  home  influences,  and 
at  the  same  tims  it  leaves  his  mind  unoccupied,  and  I 
think  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  an  unoccupied 
mind  is  the  very  worst  thing  for  epilepsy.  Certainly 
we  find  that  the  effect  of  occupation  at  the  colony  not 
only  effects  an  improvement  as  regards  their  disease, 
but  it  improves  them  morally  and  mentally.  Usually, 
when  colonists  come  to  us,  they  have  a  thoroughly 
downcast  look,  they  seem  utterly  dejected ;  they  seem 
to  have  felt  that  they  have  always  been  in  a  dependent 
position,  and  the  occupation  at  the  colony,  and  the 
feeling  that  they  have  something  to  do  takes  their 
minds  00"  this,  and  they  rapidly  assume  a  much  more 
cheerful  look. 

4355.  At  what  age  do  you  take  them  into  the  colony  ? 
—At  any  age  above  16;  we  have  not  any  definite  age 
limit,  it  depends  upon  the  mental  and  physical 
development  in  each  case,  but  at  about  16  we  consider 
them  as  being  suitable.  The  colony  being  intended 
only  for  adults,  we  simply  judge  in  a  particular 
case  whether  tn  applicant  is  an  adult,  or  is  a  child  at 
the  time.  Another  point  about  the  want  of  occupation 
either  in  the  way  of  education  amongst  children  or 
employment  amongst  adults  is  that  it  causes  them 
continually  to  brood  over  their  complaint,  and  they 
become  excessively  hypochondriacal.  Occupation 
tends  to  benefit  them  very  greatly  in  that  respect. 

4356.  With  regard  to  these  epileptics  that  are 
mixed  with  the  other  children  in  the  ordinary  schools, 
would  yon  recommend  a  great  amount  of  manual  work 
as  against  book-learning  ?— I  think  that  anything  \,h.-^i 


rccupies  their  minds  is  useful.  No  doubt  they  ought 
to  have  a  good  deal  of  exercise,  but  whether  that  is 
taken  in  the  form  of  manual  work  in  school  or  recreative 
exercise  afterwards  is  not,  I  think,  very  important. 
The  chief  thing  is  that  their  minds  should  be,  as  far  as 
possible,  occupied,  and  that  they  should  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  brooding  over  their  own  raisfoitune. 

4357.  Would  you  advise  their  slaying  at  the  infant 
schools  to  the  age  of  eight  or  nine,  and  afterwards 
being  transferred  to  a  special  class  ? — In  many  cases, 
of  course,  though  not  in  all,  epileptics  would  be  just  as 
forward  and  just  as  advanced  as  other  children,  and  I 
should  think  that,  in  the  case  of  those  who  are  epileptic 
from  their  infancy,  it  would  be  very  dangerous  for  them 
to  be  mixed  with  ordinary  infants  in  a  school. 

4358.  Our  ordinary  rule  is  to  draw  a  line  at  seven 
years  of  age  ? — What  I  meant  was  that  ir.  the  case  of 
epileptics,  it  would  be,  I  should  think,  even  more 
dangerous  among  infants  for  them  to  be  with  ordinary 
children  than  it  would  be  afterwards.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  probably  in  most  cases,  it  would  be  best 
that  they  should  be  senh  as  early  as  possible  to  special 
institutions. 

4359.  From  five  years  of  age  ? — Yes,  of  course  the 
number  who  become  epileptic  before  that  time  is  not 
very  large.  In  most  cases,  I  mean,  epilepsy  would  not 
proclaim  itself  before  that  age. 

4360.  Of  course,  there  is  a  difficulty  in  the  parents 
consenting  to  their  being  taken  from  home;  but  if  it  is 
a  choice  between  the  special  class  with  the  parents' 
consent,  and  the  refusal  to  send  them  to  any  class  at 
all,  which  should  you  suggest  ? — I  think  it  would  be 
better  that  the  epileptic  should  suffer,  and  should  not 
be  sent  to  any  class  at  all,  rather  than  that  the  ordinary 
children  should  suffer  by  his  being  sent  to  be  educated 
amongst  them. 

4361.  I  meant  by  special  classes,  classes  for  mentally- 
defective  children  ? — I  take  it,  for  an  epilejotic  to  be 
educated  amongst  mentally-defective  children  would 
be  far  worse  than  for  him  to  be  educated  in  an  ordinaiy 
class,  because,  of  course,  mentally-defective  children 
almost  invariably  sufEer  from  some  kind  of  nervous 
affection,  and,  in  many  cases  no  doubt,  they  would  have 
predispositions  to  epilepsy,  which  would  be  developed 
by  their  seeing  a  person  in  a  fit. 

4362.  You  see  no  other  way  of  dealing  with  children 
except  sending  them  to  special  homes? — No;  that  is,  in 
the  case  of  epileptics  whose  cases  are  too  severe  for 
them  to  be  dealt  with  in  ordinary  classes  ;  but  I  quite 
think,  so  long  as  it  is  not  a  sufficiently  bad  case  for  it 
to  be  necessary  to  send  the  child  away,  it  would  be  the 
best  thing  for  him  to  be  educated  with  normal  children, 
that  is,  as  long  as  he  can  be  so  educated  without  risk  to 
the  normal  children. 

4363.  And  not  taught  in  special  classes  at  all? — 
I  do  not  think  that  special  classes  would  be  of  use, 
and  they  do  not  get  over  the  difiiculty  of  the 
epileptic  passing  from  his  home  to  the  school ;  in  fact, 
it  woula  probably  intensify  that  difficulty,  because  if 
there  were  special  classes  they  would  in  all  probability 
be  in  a  few  centres,  or,  at  any  rate,  there  would  be  a 
smaller  number  of  them  than  of  ordinary  schools,  so 
that  the  distance  to  travel  would  become  greater. 

4364.  The  special  class  would  retard  its  mental 
developments,  and  it  would  be  a  nuisance  to  the  other 
children  ? — Yes,  in  many  cases  the  epileptic  would  not 
be  suitable  to  be  educated  with  defective  children, 
because  he  himself,  apart  from  the  epilepsy,  is  not 
defective.  I  think  there  is  this  distinction  to  be  drawn 
between  the  case  of  epileptics  who  are  not  also  feeble 
minded,  but  who  are  normal  minded,  as  many  of  them 
are,  and  the  case  of  other  defective  children.  Epileptics 
do  not  really  require  any  special  methods  of  eaucation 
as  the  feeble-minded  do  ;  they  simply  require  to  be  in 
a  place  where  they  can  be  educated  without  danger  to 
ethers  and  to  themselves. 

4365.  If  they  were  not  dangerous  you  would  recom- 
mend the  cottage  or  family  system,  would  you  not? — 
I  should  recommend  the  cottage  or  family  system 
in  any  case  as  being  the  lines  upon  which  homes  for 
epileptic  children  should  be  established  ;  that  is  to  say, 
that  they  should  not  be  large  institutions,  but  should 
be  homes  accommodating,  say,  20  or  24  children, 
because  I  think  that  with  children  with  the  nervous 
temperament,  and  with  the  usually  very  aS'ectionate 
disposition  which  epileptics  have,  it  is  very  highly 
imi^ortant  that  they  should  be  treat;ed  individually,  and 
that  they  should  not  be  mere  unit;!,  as  they  are  so  apt 
to  becojne  in  largo  institutions, 
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4306.  The  family  institution  would  be  better  tlian 
the  boarding  school ;  they  "would  get  more  individual 
treatment  under  the  family  system  ? — I  should  say  th&t 
the  family  system  would  be  worked  in  this  way :  that 
at  an  institntioi  for  epileptics  there  should  be  a 
number  of  homes,  each  taking  some  20  to  24  children, 
and  that  they  should  all  attend  school  together,  so  that 
the  homes  and  the  school  would  together  constitute 
a  special  institution  for  epileptics. 

4367.  Tou  would  enlarge  your  homes  to  24,  would 
you  ? — I  think  that  i.hat  is  not  too  many.  If  you  have 
a  smaller  number  of  epileptic  children  the  expenses  of 
supervision  aie  so  enormous,  because  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  that  epileptic  children  should  have  somebody 
constantly  present  to  avoid  the  dangers  that  might 
happen  in  a  fit  if  they  were  unsupervised,  and  the  cost 
of  supervision  bec  omes  very  great  if  you  have  to  deal 
with  a  less  numlier  in  a  home  than  24. 

4368.  Have  you  any  idea  what  the  cost  pc;'  head 
would  bo  in  such  a  home? — I  should  find  it  rather 
difficult  to  say,  but  I  should  think  that  probably  the 
total  cost  of  maintenance,  judging  from  the  experience 
of  oar  homes,  would,  including  schooling,  be  not  less 
than  12s.  a  week. 

4369.  About  30Z.  per  year,  per  head  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  not  less. 

4370.  Most  institutions  of  this  kind  seem  to  vary 
from  201.  to  30L  per  head.P — Yes. 

4371.  They  are  a  good  deal  more  expensive  than  m 
the  case  of  other  classes  of  afflicted  children  ? — It 
would  bo  only  slightly  more  expensive.  Epileptics 
]'equire  rather  more  supervision  than  other  kinds  of 
afflicted  children.  But  perhaps  the  extra  cost  in 
regard  to  that  might  be  almost  counterbalanced  by 
the  fact  that  the  education  of  epileptic  children  would 
be  less  expensive. 

4372.  So  that  school  boards  might  have  the  same 
opportunities  that  they  have  in  the  case  of  other 
afflicted  children  to  send  them  to  such  homes,  the 
homes  providing  one-third  of  the  cost  of  maintenance  ? 
— Yes.  it  strikes  me  that  that  would  be  the  best  method 
of  dealing  with  the  matter,  but  at  the  same  time,  I 
think  that  any  future  legislation  on  the  subject  ought 
to  provide  for  the  possibility  of  school  boards  forming 
homes  for  themselves,  to  meet  the  case  of  there  being 
no  suitable  and  efficient  voluntary  homes  within 
reasonable  distance. 

4373.  My  question  was  whether  the  institutions 
might  not  provide  a  third  of  the  cost  ? — Yes,  certainly, 
I  think  that  is  a  very  reasonable  provision — the  same 
as  is  provided  by  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act. 

4374.  It  would  not  be  any  hardship  to  expect  the 
institutions  to  find  a  third  of  the  cost? — No,  I  think 
n  it.  The  only  point  that  occurs  to  me  upon  that  is, 
th.it  if:'  future  schools  for  epileptics  are  part  of  the 
cp'.kp'io  colonies,  it  might  sometimes  be  a  matter  of 
soiiiu  difficulty  to  distinguish  precisely  the  cost  of  the 
schools  from  the  cnat  of  the  adult  homes,  as  regards  those 
expanses  which  would  be  general,  while  institutions  for 
tht!  deaf  iind  dumb  are  usually,  I  take  it,  institutions 
for  only  one  set  of  people — that  is,  children. 

X375.  Children  up  to  the  Hge  of  16  ? — Yes,  but  if 
schools  lor  epileptic  children  formed  a  part  of  epileptic 
colonies  winch  would  take  children  and  adults  both, 
then  it  might  bo,  as  regards  the  general  expenses  of 
raanageuient  and  so  on,  a  somewhat  dillicult  matter  to 
Jipportion  the  cost. 

4376.  There  would  b-^  some  diffionlty  in  apportioning 
as 'between  the  adults  nv.d  the  children!' — Yes,  but 
doubtless  the  difficulty  could  be  overcome. 

4377.  How  would  you  draw  the  line  between  the 
serious  and  the  less  serious  cases? — I  think  that  in  all 
probability  ii,  would  ultimately  ).)e  found  best  that  all 
epileptics,  unless  actually  imbecile — tha.t  is,  epileptics 
who  surtcf  from  otht  r  Ibrms  of  affliction  as  well  as 
epilepsy — should  be  treated  as  epileptics.  That  is  to 
bay,  if  an  epileptic  is  blind,  or  is  de:if  and  dumb,  it 
would  be  vety  dangerous  to  send  that  epileptic  to  a 
l)iind  institution,  or  a  deaf  and  dumb  institution,  and  I 
think  that  ultimately,  whei  there  is  the  necessary 
accommodation  for  the  purpose,  the  pi-(jbal)ility  is  that 
epileptic  colonies  might  hnd  it  advinablo  to  take  all 
epileptics  except  those  who  are  actually  imliecile,  and 
who  urci  at  jiresent  very  adequately  provided  for  by  the 
imbecile  scliools. 

4378.  Could  you  devise,  a  medical  certificate  tliat 
would  enable  a.  school  board  to  decide  who  was  a  fit 
jnmare  for  a  home      1  tljiidc  it  v/oi].ld  be  possibie. 


4379.  It  must  be  left  to  individual  medical  men,  you  Mi: 
think,   to  say   that  this  particular   child  would  bo  O.  I'.  Gaskrll, 

dangerous  in  a  school,  and  therefore  ought  to  go  to  a   

home? — The  principle,  of  course,  would  clearly  be  that  10  Mar.  1897. 

the  child  must  not  go  to  school  if  it  would  be  dan-  

gerous  to  itself  to  pass  through  the  streets  unattended, 

or  dangerous  to  others  to  associate  with  it  in  school. 
Laying  down  this  principle,  I  think  it  would  then 
have  to  be  decided  in  each  case  whether  the  child  came 
within  that  principle  or  not. 

4380.  A  certificate  might  run  that  a  child  was 
dangerous  to  himself  or  others  and  should  be  removed 
to  a  home  ? — Yes. 

4381.  It  might  be  removed  to  a  home  if  the  school 
board  so  desired? — -Yes. 

4382.  Would  that  be  sufficient,  do  you  think,  for 
legislative  purposes  ? — I  think  perhaps  it  would  need 
a  little  furtfier  definition. 

4383.  Perhaps  you  will  suggest  the  form  which  the 
certificate  shoulcl  take? — I  would  suggest  such  forms 
as  the  following  : — 

"  I,  the  undersigned  A.B.,  a  person  registered  under 
the  Medical  Act,  1858,  and  in  the  actual  practice  of  tho 
medical  profession,  do  hereby  certify  that  G.D., 
of  (being  a  child  of  the  age  of 

years)  is  an  epileptic,  that  he  [or  she]  is,  in  my  opinion, 
capable  of  receiving  and  of  benefiting  by  education,  and 
that  by  reason  of  his  [or  her]  fits,  he  [or  she]  is  unable 
to  journey  unaccompanied  to  and  from  school  without 
serious  danger  to  himself  [or  herself]. 

"  Dated 

"  Signed 

The  second  form  of  medical  certificate  would  simi- 
larly state  that  the  child  is  "  capable  of  receiving  and 
' '  of  benefiting  by  education,  and  that  having  regard  to 
"  +he  nature  and  frequency  of  his  [or  her]  fits,  his  [or 
"  her]  presence  in  school  with  non-epileptic  children 
"  would  be  a  serious  danger  to  such  children." 

A  third  form  of  medical  certificate  might  similarly 
state  that  the  child  is  ''capable  of  receiving  and  of 
"  benefiting  by  education,  and  that  having  regard  to 
"  the  nature  and  frequency  of  his  [or  her]  fits,  his  [or 
"  her]  presence  in  school  amongst  non-epileptio 
"  children  would  be  a  source  of  serious  disturbance  to 
"  the  work  of  the  school,  but  would  not  be  a  serious 
"  danger  to  the  other  children." 

4384.  You  are  proposing  to  extend  your  colony,  if 
you  can  get  the  means,  I  suppose,  so  as  to  have  homes 
for  children? — We  at  present  have  the  means,  that  is 
to  say  funds  have  been  specially  given  us  for  building 
two  homes  for  children,  which  will  be  built  almost 
immediately  and  probably  will  be  open  in  the  course  of 
a  year  or  so  and  perhaps  less. 

4385.  Are  you  reckoning  the  future  cost  of  those 
homes  to  be  about  25Z.  per  head  p — I  should  think 
probably  rather  more  tnan  that,  about  301. 

4386.  Do  you  know  whether  epileptic  children  have 
the  same  amount  of  sympathy  from  the  public  that 
blind  and  deaf  children  have? — No,  I  do  not.  think  so. 
I  think  they  are  so  little  known  about.  It  is  very 
curious  how  in  many  cases  parents  of  epileptic 
children  seem  to  have  a  desire  to  conceal  the  fact.  Of 
course,  it  can  be  concealed,  perhaps  that  is  really  the 
reason.  Blindness  or  deafness  cannot  be  concealed, 
so  that  parents  make  no  attempt  to  conceal  it ;  but 
epilepsy  can,  and  they  very  frequently  do  conceal 
it,  and  the  result  is  that  many  people  appear  really  to 
have  no  sympathy  at  all  with  epileptics,  because  they 
do  not  know  much  about  epilepsy. 

4387.  Institutions  for  the  blind  and  deaf  who  have 
no  funded  property  find  it  very  difficult  i:o  raise  the 
third  which  is  demanded  before  they  can  obtain  the 
(Tovernment  grant,  but  would  you  find  the  same 
difficulty  in  the  case  of  epileptic  children  ? — Judging 
from  our  past  experience  I  should  hardly  think  we 
should.  As  I  sny,  hitherto  people  have  not  known 
nmch  about  epilepsy,  but  I  think  that  the  movement 
initiated  by  our  society  has  led  to  its  already  being 
partly  known  and  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  much  better 
known  in  the  course  of  a  few  years.  At  present,  of 
course,  in  the  absence  of  legislation  enabling  school 
boards  to  pay  for  cases  at  our  homes,  we  should  have 
a  difficulty  maintaining  the  poorer  children  there, 
because  tho  parents  would  in  most  cases  find  it  very 
difficult  to  make  a  payment  that  would  at  all  cover 
the  cost  of  maintenance. 

4388.  But  it  would  relieve  you  very  mucii  ii  you 
were  enabled  to  obtain  from  the  I'ates,  or  from  school 
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Mr.  boards,  or  any  other  source,  two-thirds  of  the  expenses  ? 
G.P.Gaskell.   —Yes;   that  would  really  simplify  the  matter _  very 

  much,  and,  of  course,  the  probability  is  that  charitable 

10  Mar.  1897.  people  would  more  readily  come  forward  if  they  felt 
 that  the  I'ates  were  paying  a  considerable  share. 

4389.  It  has  acted  both  ways  I  am  told,  but  has,  on 
the  whole,  acted  in  favour  of  institutions.  Some  people 
discontinue  their  contributions  when  they  find  the 
rates  being  drawn  npon  ;  others,  when  they  find  11.  of 
theirs  produces  two  more,  have  contributed  ? — Quite  so. 

4390.  In  your  homes  you  would  not  receive  these 
feeble-minded  or  blind  or  deaf  children,  would  you  ? — 
Not  in  our  first  homes.  But  speaking  personally,  and 
merely  expressing  my  own  view,  as  it  is  a  matter  that 
has  not  been  discussed  by  the  committee  of  onr  society, 
I  should  rather  contemplate  that  eventually  it  would 
be  found  desirable,  if  we  got  a  sufEcient  number  of 
homes,  and  sufficient  accommodation,  to  have  epileptics 
who  are  feeble  minded  as  well  as  those  who  may  be 
suffering  from  other  forms  of  afSiction  otherwise  than 
imbeciles,  who  can  be  provided  for  elsewhere. 

4391.  Do  you  draw  upon  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  from  the  Metropolis  only  ? — At  present 
from  the  whole  of  the  kingdom. 

4392.  Have  you  any  branches  in  the  large  towns  ? — 
No,  my  own  pei'sonal  view  is  that  it  is  very  desirable 
that  epileptic  colonies  should  be  established  more  or 
less  locally.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  a  great  disadvan- 
tage that  they  should  be  small,  so  that  it  would  not  do 
to  have  them  too  local;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  a 
great  disadvantage  that  they  should  be  at  a  very  great 
distance  from  the  homes  of  the  parents,  I  mean,  if  we 
took  a  child  into  our  colony  whose  parents  live,  for 
instance,  at  Durham,  it  would  mean,  practically,  that 
the  child  and  the  parents  were  absolutely  separated 
from  one  another  which,  obviously,  would  be  a  very  bad 
thing.  So  that  although  epileptic  colonies,  in  order  to 
be  of  sufficient  size  and  economically  managed,  ought 
not  to  belong  to  very  small  areas,  yet  I  think  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  should  not  be  so  few  that  the 
distance  from  the  homes  would  be  very  great. 

4393.  Ton  know  that  there  are  many  more  schools 
set  up  by  the  school  boards  for  the  deaf  than  there  are 
for  the  blind  ?— Yes. 

4394.  The  deaf  children  are  about  three  to  one  of  the 
blind,  and,  therefore,  very  few  school  boards  find  it 
worth  their  while  to  set  up  small  schools  for  a  small 
number  of  blind  children,  whereas  they  find  they  have 
sufficient  deaf  children  to  set  up  a  deaf  school.  Now 
in  the  same  way  with  regard  to  epileptics,  if  there 
were  a  large  number  of  epileptic  children  in  one  place 
they  would  set  up  a  school  or  home  probably,  but  if 
there  were  only  a  few  they  would  probably  combine 
with  other  places? — I  think,  perhaps,  I  did  not  make 
my  meaning  clear.  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that 
boarding  schools  for  epileptics  should  not  be  quite  so 
small  as  that,  because,  if  they  were,  the  expenses  of 
management  would  be  so  very  much  greater.  What  1 
meant  was,  that  instead  of  there  being  one  polony 
dealing  with  the  whole  country,  it  would,  I  think,  be 
very  desirable  that  there  should  be,  say,  a  dozen. 

4395.  But  if  there  are  to  be  more  than  that,  the 
number  in  each  would  be  so  small  that  the  expense 
would  be  very  great  — Yes,  he  number  of  epileptics 
is  calculated  to  be  1  in  1,000—30,000  of  all  ages  for 
the  whole  country. 

4396.  That  is  including  mild  cases  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  that  probably  not  more  than  15  or  20  per  cent,  of 
those  would  be  likely  to  be  applicants  for  admission 
to  a  colony.    About  6,000. 

4397.  That  is,  adults  and  children  together.  Then 
there  would  be  about  1,200  children  who  would 
require  to  be  placed  in  homes  ? — ^Yes. 

4398.  And  you  would  have  homes  to  what  size  ? — It 
appears  to  me  highly  important  that  the  homes  for 
schools  should  be  part  of  what  one  may  call  the 
epileptic  colonies  ;  but,  at  present,  there  is  only  one 
epileptic  colony  in  England,  namely,  our  own ;  but  I 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  there  will  be  probably 
several,  and  I  think  it  is  highly  important  that  the 
schools  for  children  should  be  part  of  the  same  colonies 
that  deal  with  adults.  If  that  were  so,  of  course,  it 
would  happen  in  many  of  the  more  serious  cases  that  a 
child,  after  being  educated  and  trained,  will  not  be  fit, 
owing  to  his  still  being  subject  to  fits,  to  make  his  way 
or  get  employment  in  ordinary  life  ;  but  he  might 
be  very  useful  and  able  to  ao  good  work  under  proper 
iiupcrvision  at  an  epileptic  colony,  and  then  if  the 


schools  were  part  of  the  colonies,  the  whole  treatment 
of  that  case  from  childhood  onwards  would  be  con- 
tinuous both  as  regards  medical  treatment  and  other- 
wise. Then,  again,  it  would  probably  afford  yevy 
valuable  opportunities  for  the  scientific  study  of  the 
disease  that  there  should  be  epileptics  of  all  ages  who 
could  be  observed  from  their  infancy. 

4399.  Fifteen  schools  of  80,  or  20  of  60,  to  provide 
for  the  1,200  children  whom  we  have  to  provide  for  ? — 
Yes,  or  12  of  100. 

4400.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  I  think  you  agreed  with  the 
estimate  that  about  1  in  1,000  of  the  whole  population 
were  cases  of  distinct  epilepsy  ?  —  Yes ;  that  Avould 
include  the  mild  cases. 

4101.  And  would  you  say  about  one-sixth  of  those 
would  be  not  mild  cases  P — ^Yes,  probably,  I  should 
think  one-fifth  or  one-sixth.  But  in  stating  the 
numbers  I  gave  just  now,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
intended  to  include  sane'  epileptics  only,  not  insane. 
If  insane  epileptics  were  included,  the  number  would, 
no  doubt,  be  very  much  larger. 

4402.  You  think  that  epilepsy  very  often  comes  on 
in  later  life  ?  —  Very  often  indeed.  Amongst  our 
applicants  for  admission  to  the  colony  one-third  have 
become  epileptic  up  to  11  years,  and  I  think  that  nearly 
one-third  have  become  epileptic  after  20.  But  I  can 
say  that  almost  exactly  one-third  have  become  epileptic 
in  their  childhood  prior  to  the  age  of  11. 

4403.  You  think  that  there  is  some  danger  to  nervous 
children  from  the  presence  in  school  of  children  who 
are  often  subject  to  fits  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  is  very 
great  danger. 

4404.  Is  that  because  there  is  a  tendency  to  epilepsy 
in  a  great  manj'  children  ? — It  would  be  partly  that, 
because  where  a  child  has  a  predisposition  to  epilepsy, 
the  fright  that  is  occasioned  by  a  fit  would  be  quite 
likely  to  cause  that  epilepsy  to  mnnifest  itself.  It  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  for  epilepsy  to  appear  after 
there  has  been  some  sudden  fright. 

4405.  If  a  child  in  school  developed  epilepsy,  and 
had  a  fit  occasionally,  would  it  be  safe  to  let  the  teacher, 
who  had  seen  it  in  a  fit  and  seen  the  effect  upon  other 
children,  decide  whether  that  child  ought  to  be  re- 
moved ? — I  think  if  you  left  it  to  the  teacher  to  decide 
you  would  be  quite  right  in  assuming  that  the  teacher 
would  give  a  decision  that  would  be  safe  as  regards 
othei'  children ;  but  there  might  be  too  strong  a 
tendency  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  to  be  a  little 
nervous  about  the  other  children.  So  I  do  not  think 
it  would  do  to  leave  the  absolute  decision  to  the 
teacher. 

4406.  As  to  these  epileptic  children  that  are  admitted 
into  homes,  could  they,  as  a  rule,  have  regular  school 
hours  the  same  as  ordinary  children  ? — I  should  think 
that  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in  that.  Of  course,  if 
a  child  had  a  fit  in  school,  it  would  probably  disable  it 
for  some  little  time  ;  but,  generally  speaking,  the  children 
would  be  able  to  be  educated  during  regular  school 
hours. 

4407.  Would  you  give  them  the  same  school  hours  as 
ordinary  children,  say  five  hours  a  day? — I  think, 
generally  speaking,  an  epileptic  ought  to  be  a  little  less 
hard  worked  than  an  ordinary  child. 

4408.  And  you  would  give  half  the  time  for  object 
lessons  and  occupations,  and  physical  exercises  rather 
than  book  work  ? — I  should  doubt  whether,  in  the  case 
of  epileptics  who  are  not  feeble  minded,  they  would 
need  to  be  educated  at  all  differently  from  ordinary 
children  of  the  same  age,  except  probably  that  they 
ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  quite  such  a  severe  strain 
and  not  quite  such  long  hours. 

4409.  Then  the  teaching  should  be  similar  to  that  of 
ordinary  schools.'' — Yes.  I  am  speaking  now  of  epi- 
leptics who  are  normal  minded.  Epileptics  who  are 
also  feeble  minded  would  need  to  be  educated  upon  the 
same  principles  as  other  feeble-minded  children. 

4410.  I  understand  you  would  give  power  to  school 
authorities  to  send  epileptic  children  to  institutions  if 
they  thought  fit  in  suitable  cases? — Yes. 

4411.  And  you  would  leave  the  discretion  with  the 
school  board  to  decide  what  were  suitable  cases,  they 
acliug  upon  the  best  advice  they  could  get  ? — I  would 
make  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  send  certain  classes 
of  cases. 

4412.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  possible  to  lay  down 
hai'd  iuad  fast  rule,  as  to  what  children  ought  to  be 
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sent  to  homes,  and  what  might  go  into  ordinary  schools, 
and  make  it  the  diity  6f  the  school  board  to  send  to 
homes  all  of  the  class  suitable  for  homes  ? — I  think 
you  can  lay  down  the  principle  that,  if  an  epileptic 
child  is  in  such  a  state  that  its  presence  in  the  ordinary 
school  would  be  a  danger  to  the  ordinary  children,  or 
if  it  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  cannot  without  danger  to 
itself  go  from  its  home  to  the  schools,  then  it  should  be 
sent  to  a  special  institution. 

4413.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  the 
school  board  should  be  the  authority  to  decide  which 
cases  should  be  sent  to  institutions  ? — I  think  certainly 
school  boards  would  be  the  best  authority  to  deal  with 
the  matter.  If  it  were  left  to  tlie  guardians,  as  was 
the  case  with  the  blind  and  deaf  jDrior  to  the  Act  of 
1893,  there  would  be  rather  a  hardship,  because,  as  I 
think  I  have  already  pointed  out,  epileptics  do  not  in 
most  cases  belong  to  those  who  are  of  the  pauper  class 
or  approaching  to  the  pauper  class. 

4414.  What  I  meant  by  my  question  was  whether  you 
think  the  school  board  should  have  a  discretion,  rather 
than  that  the  school  board  should  be  compelled  by  law 
to  send  all  epileptics  to  institutions  ? — I  think  that  the 
school  board  ought  to  be  compelled  by  law  to  send  all 
children  of  the  class  1  have  described  to  institutions,  but 
not  necessarily  to  send  them  to  the  charitable  institu- 
tions that  I  have  been  speaking  of.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  at  the  option  of  the  school  board  to  provide  institu- 
tions itself  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind, 
under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  under  which  school 
boards  can  either  provide  institutions  themselves  or 
Bend  children  to  charitable  institutions.  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  important  that  they  should  have  the 
power  of  taking  either  course. 

4415.  If  you  make  it  the  duty  of  the  school  board  to 
send  all  cases  of  serious  epilepsy  to  institutions,  you 
must  make  some  definition  of  what  a  case  of  serious 
epilepsy  is? — Yes.  The  definition  that  I  propose  is 
that  the  principle  should  be  laid  down  that  any  child 
whose  scate  is  such  as  regards  epilepsy  that  he  is 
dangerous  to  other  children  in  the  schools,  or  that  his 
state  is  such  that  it  is  a  danger  to  himself  to  go 
through  the  street  to  school,  should  be  sent  to  a  special 
institution.  I  would  add  that  where  the  fits  are  not  so 
severe  as  to  be  dangerous  to  others,  bub  are  so  frequent 
as  to  cause  constant  disturbance  in  the  school,  there 
should  be  a  discretionary  power  to  send  to  institutions. 

4416.  Supposing  you  make  it  the  duty  of  the  school 
board  to  send  such  children  to  an  institution,  how  are 
you  to  decide  whether  the  child  belongs  to  that  par- 
ticalar  class  or  not  ? — You  mean  that  there  must  be 
some  power  above  the  school  board  to  say  in  each  case 
whether  that  child  ought  to  be  sent. 

4417.  You  see,  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  school  board  to  send  every  blind  child 
or  deaf  child  to  a  suitable  school  ? — Yes. 

4418.  But  if  you  make  it  the  absolute  duty  of  tlie 
school  board  to  send  every  serious  case  of  epilepsy  to 
an  institution,  how  could  it  be  decided  which  were  the 
serious  cases :  what  definition  would  you  give  ? — I 
think  the  difiBculty  is  not  a  difficulty  of  definition,  but 
a  difficulty  of  determining  what  authority  shall  say 
whether  the  school  board  is  performing  its  duty. 

4419.  I  take  it  that  that  would  be  for  the  Education 
Department  to  say.  It  is  so  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and 
deaf? — Yes,  but  there  must  also  be  some  provision  for 
safeguarding  the  just  rights  of  parents ;  for  ensuring 
that  their  control  over  their  children  shall  not  be 
interfered  with  except  where  such  interference  is  really 
necessary. 

4420.  What  I  want  is  your  opinion  as  to  whether  it 
is  practicable  to  give  such  a  deiinition  of  epileptic 
children  that  if  the  school  board  declined  to  send 
epileptic  children  to  institutions,  the  Education  Depart- 
ment could  come  down  and  say,  "  You  are  neglecting 
your  duty  "  ? — As  I  said  in  answer  to  the  Chairman,  I 
think,  if  you  lay  down  the  principle  that  any  child 
who  is  dangerous  to  others  in  the  ordinary  schools,  or 
any  child  who  is  in  such  a  state  that  it  is  dangerous  for 
him  to  go  to  school  through  the  streets,  then  it  is 
a  matter  of  evidence  in  each  case  as  to  whether  a  child 
comes  within  that  principle.  Epileptic  fits  vary  so 
much  in  character  that,  in  some  cases,  the  dangers  to 
which  I  have  alluded  will  co-exist,  while  in  other  cases 
one  of  these  dangers  may  exist  separately.  For  in- 
stance, the  fits  may  not  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  be 
alai'ming  to  other  children,  and  yet  may  be  such  that 
it  is  dangerous  for  the  child  to  journey  unaccompanied 


to  school,  or  so  frequent  as  to  caufse  constant  di&turb-  Mt\ 
ance  in  the  classes.    There  are,  therefore,  three  classes       P-  Gaskell 

of  cases  which  I  would  propose  to  provide  for.    There  '  

are  those  which  might  be  certified  by  a  properly  ^at.  i897.  • 
qualified  medical  man  to  be  such  as  to  render  it  — . 
dangerous  for  the  child  to  go'unaccompanied  to  school ; 
those  which  might  be  certified  to  be  such  as  to  cause 
danger  to  other  children  in  school,  and  those  which 
might  be  certified  to  cause  inconvenience  and  disturb- 
ance in  the  schools.  In  the  first  case  the  difficulty  . 
might  be  met  either  by  providing  a  companion  or 
escort  to  take  the  child  to  the  day  schbol  or  by  sending 
the  child  to  an  institution  ;  and  there  being  this  alter- 
native, the  latter  course  would  seem  to  be  one  that 
ought  not  to  be  adopted  without  the  consent  of  iha 
parent  or  guardian,  though  it  would,  no  doubt,  be 
right  that  the  cost  of  providing  a  companion  should, 
(like  the  cost  of  sending  a  child  to  an  institution)  be 
recoverable  wholly  or  in  part  from  the  parents  in  cases 
where  they  are  able  to  afibrd  it.  In  the  second  class 
of  case,  to  provide  for  the  child  in  an  institution  seems 
to  be  the  only  course,  and  it  appears  to  me  that,  sub- 
ject to  safeguards  against  unnecessary  interference 
with  the  rights  of  parents,  it  should  be  made  obligatory 
upon  the  school  authority  to  deal  with  these  cases  in 
that  way.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cases  coming  under 
the  third  category  (where  there  is  no  actual  danger  but 
only  inconvenience)  I  would  suggest  that  the  matter 
should  perhaps  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  school 
board,  either  to  educate  the  child  in  the  ordinary 
school  or  fend  him  to  an  institution,  power  to  take  the 
latter  course  being  conferred  without  any  absolute 
obligation  to  do  so  being  imposed  I  do  not  think 
that  medical  evidence  should,  in  cases  where  the 
parents  object,  be  taken  as  conclusive.  There  should, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  regard  to  the  second  and  third  class 
of  cases,  be  some  safeguard  against  any  interference 
with  parental  rights,  except  in  cases  of  real  necessity. 
Possibly  this  protection  might  be  afforded  by  a  form  of 
inquiry  before  a  magistrate,  somewhat  similar  to  the 
inquiry  upon  which  reception  orders  are  made  under 
the  Lunacy  Act.  Some  such  safeguard  would  seem  to 
be  even  more  necessary  in  such  cases  than  it  is  in 
relation  to  lunacy,  for,  in  the  latter  case,  the  medical 
man  is  able  to  some  extent  to  form  his  opinion  from 
his  own  examination  and  conversation  with  the  patient, 
whereas  in  cases  of  epilepsy  he  must  usually  rely  very 
largely  upon  information  given  him  by  others  as  to  the 
nature  and  frequency  of  the  fits. 

4421.  [Miss  Tomisend.)  You  gave  us  the  number  of 
Poor  Law  children  in  workhouse  and  district  schools 
who  are  epileptic ,  1  think  you  said  five  in  9,000  ? — 
Five  in  9,000  in  the  schools,  and  22  altogether  in  the 
whole  metropolitan  area  in  workhouses  and  infirmaries. 

4422.  That,  of  course,  does  not  include  the  epileptics 
at  Darenth  ? — No,  because,  as  I  think  I  mentioned,  it 
includes  only  those  epileptics  who  are  sane.  But  in  the 
same  way,  with  regard  to  the  adults,  of  which  I  gave 
you  the  figures,  those  do  not  include  adults  in  the 
lunatic  asylums  or  imbecile  asylums,  but  m  each  case 
the  figures  only  refer  to  sane  epileptics. 

4423.  Then  one  would  gather  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  child  epileptics  are  also  more  or  less  imbecile  ? 
— I  do  not  think  you  could  quite  gather  it  in  that  way. 
What  I  mean,  is  that  at  Darenth  there  are  many  children 
who  are  not  naturally  pauper  children  ;  children  who 
are  sent  there  because  they  are  imbecile  and  not  because 
their  parents  are  paupers;  they  would  never  become 
paupers  except  for  the  fact  that,  they  can  be  sent  to 
Darenth  only  through  the  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law. 

4424.  As  a  matter  of  fact  they  are  legally  paupers, 
but  they  do  not  belong  to  the  pauper  class  ? — I  mean 
their  parents  are  not  ordinary  paupers,  but  they  are 
simply  sent  to  Darenth  as  being  the  only  place  they 
can  go  to.  In  many  cases  the  parents  are  able,  I 
believe,  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  their  maintenance  at 
Darenth. 

442-5.  I  gather  that  among  poor  children,  either 
paupers  or  j  ust  above  the  pauper  class,  a  large  proportLOu 
of  the  children  who  are  epileptics  are  also  feeble  minded  ? 
— Undoubtedly  there  is  a  considerable  proportion.  The 
only  point  I  wanted  to  urge  was  that  you  must  not 
compare  the  imbecile  eiaileptics  at  Darenth  with  the 
non-imbecile  epileptics,  the  numbers  of  whom  in  the 
workhouses  I  gave  you.  In  the  one  case,  those  children 
that  I  mentioned  have  become  paupers  simply  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  things.  In  the  other  case  they 
become  paupers  simply  because  Darenth  is  the  only 
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Ct.  P.  Gaskell.  not  natural  paupers,  so  to  speak. 

;<t  M'lr  1897  4426.  In  your  opinion,  all  the  epileptic  children  at 
.  , '  '  *  Darenth  are  imbecile ;  there  are  no  children  there 
simply  because  they  are  serious  cases  of  epilepsy  ? — I 
do  not  think  there  are  any  there  who  are  absolutely  of 
sound  mind,  at  least  I  should  imagine  not.  One 
knows,  of  course,  that  epileptic  children  are  sent  to 
Darenth  who  are  not  quite  as  imbecile  as  the  ordinary 
children  sent  there  who  are  not  epileptic. 

4427.  There  are  some  children  who  could  probably 
be  treated  in  your  epileptic  colony  for  children? — I 
should  think  it  is  very  possible. 

4428.  As  far  as  the  adults  in  the  workhouse  infir- 
maries go,  the  large  number  there  is  also  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  workhouse  infirmary 
is  very  often  the  only  place  they  can  apply  to  ;  they  go 
there  as  epileptics,  and  not  as  paupers  ?  —  In  the 
workhouse  infirmaries,  and  also  in  the  workhouses,  the 
numbers  as  regards  adults  would  simply  represent 
those  who  are  incapable  of  maintaining  themselves. 

4429.  Adult  epileptics  go  to  the  workhouse  infirmary 
because  they  cannot  go  into  hospitals,  very  often  ? — 
But  most  of  the  epileptics  in  the  infirmaries  or  the 
workhouses  are  not  there  for  the  sake  of  treatment; 
they  are  there,  I  take  it,  simply  because  thej'  are 
unable  to  maintain  themselves.  But  in  many  cases, 
when  they  become  paupers  the  Poor  Law  authorities 
place  them  in  the  infirmary  rather  than  in  the  work- 
house, because  they  can  be  better  attended  to  as 
regards  their  fits. 

4430.  We  have  beard  from  other  witnesses  that 
mentally  deficient  children  were  less  sensitive  than 
normal  children,  consequently  that  an  epileptic  child 
was  less  likely  to  cause  an  alarm  or  give  rise  to  irri- 
tation amongst  the  mentally  deficient  than  among 
normal  children  ;  I  gather  that  is  not  your  opinion  f  — 
No,  certainly  not. 

4431.  We  have  heard  from  two  or  three  witnesses 
that  mentally  deficient  children  have  not  obser- 
vation enough  or  notice  the  fits,  whereas  normal 
children  very  often  were  much  afi'ected? — I  do  not 
agree  with  that  view,  and  one  may  judge,  I  think, 
from  the  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  imbeciles 
who  are  also  epileptics,  that  there  is  a  distinct  tendency 
for  feeble  mindedness  and  a  predisposition  to  epilepsy 
to  be  combined  in  the  same  person. 

4432.  Are  there  more  boys  or  girls  epileptics  ?  — 
There  is  vei'y  little  difference.  I  really  doubt  whether 
one  can  say  that  there  is  any  distinct  difference  in  the 
figures  either  way.  The  school  board  figures  show 
almost  equality,  and,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
observe,  there  is  no  distinct  difi'erence  either  way. 

4433.  Would  you  leave  epileptic  children  in  their 
own  homes,  if  they  were  good,  even  supposing  they 
were  not  able  to  go  to  the  ordinary  school,  or  would 
you  make  it  compulsory  to  remove  every  seriously 
epileptic  child  from  its  own  home  P — I  should  make  it 
compulsory  to  remove  every  serious  epileptic  case  from 
its  own  home,  because  generally,  as  I  think  I  have 
already  mentioned,  the  home  influences  are  so  very 
bad,  that  is,  even  in  good  homes.  But  the  diflBculties 
of  dealing  with  the  epileptic  child  in  the  poor  home  are 
such  that  however  well  intentioned  the  parents  may  be 
they  cannot  deal  with  it  properly. 

4434.  Do  you  consider  the  aggregation  of  epileptics 
in  itself  good  or  bad,  apart  from  the  question  of 
convenience  ? — The  aggregation  of  them  I  consider 
to  be  distinctly  good.  I  am  not  speaking  now  of 
aggregating  them  in  large  institutions,  but  of  aggre- 
gating, as  we  aggregate  adults  at  the  Colony.  We 
have  homes  each  containing  20  or  24.  The  aggre- 
gation is  good  in  this  way,  that  the  epileptics  amongst 
one  another  become  far  more  sociable  than  they  have 
ever  any  opportunities  of  being  outside.  They  become 
very  helpful  to  one  another,  which  also  is  a  very  good 
thing  for  them,  because  in  outside  life  they  usually 
feel  themselves  utterly  despondent,  and  they  lose  their 
sense  of  dependence  when  they  are  aggregated.  Then, 
again ,  to  my  mind  great  good  is  done  by  the  fact  of 
their  being  amongst  other  afBicted  children  or  persons. 
We  find  at  the  colony  that  the  fact  of  there  being 
degrees  of  affliction  amongst  them  is  good.  Instead  of 
each  of  those  men  feeling  himself  everv  much  weaker 
than  hifl  iieighbours,  he  finds  in  some  cases  that  there 
are  those  who  are  very  much  weaker  than  himself. 


4435.  Asa  rule  tliey  are  a  sympathetic  and  helpful 
class  of  sufferers,  are  they  not?  —  They  have  very 
affectionate  dispositions  indeed. 

4436.  You  would  divide  your  children's  colony  into 
small  homes  of  25  or  so  in  the  same  way  ? — -Yes. 

4437.  And  make  them  in  their  home  life  absolutely 
apart  ? — Yes,  as  regards  the  ordinary  life  of  the  home, 
each  home  would  be  distinct.  Buc  we  have  found  it 
most  important,  from  the  point  of  view  of  economy, 
that  the  home  should  not  be  distinct  as  regards  the 
feeding  arrangements.  We  find  it  much  better  to  cook 
the  dinners  for  them  at  a  central  place,  and  then  dis- 
tribute the  dinners  to  each  home.  They  dine  in  their 
own  homes. 

4438.  That  is  a  matter  of  organisation  which  does 
not  aff'ect  them  personally  ? — No,  but  to  that  extent,  I 
mean  it  is  not  like  an  ordinary  family  in  each  home. 

4439.  There  is  one  point  I  should  like  made  a  little 
clearer.  You  said  you  would  make  the  fact  of  the 
child  being  epileptic  the  first  consideration  in  dealing 
with  it ;  that  is  to  say,  supposing  it  was  epileptic  and 
blind  or  deaf,  or  feeble  minded,  you  would  treat  it  as 
an  epileptic  ? — Yes,  that  is  ultimately,  when  there  i? 
sufficient  accommodation  for  dealing  with  such  cases 
at  the  epileptic  colonies.  My  meaning  is  this,  that  I 
tbink  it  would  be  unsafe  for  a  child  seriously  affected 
with  epilepsy,  who  was  blind,  to  be  educated  with  other 
blind  children,  just  the  same  as  it  would  be  dangerous 
for  him  to  be  educated  with  ordinary  children. 

4440.  But  at  present  that  rather  excludes  these 
doubly  afflicted  children  from  either  place,  because  you 
said  you  would  not  lake  them  at  the  epileptic  jolony? 
— Not  at  present. 

4441.  Aud  if  you  would  not  have  them  in  blind  or 
deaf  asjdums,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them? — Of 
course  it  is  very  desirable  that  accommodation  should 
be  provided  for  them  as  soon  as  possible.  I  meant  that 
1  thought  that  in  the  future  it  would  be  better  that 
they  should  be  dealt  with  as  epileptics  than  as  blind. 

4442.  But  in  the  meantime? — In  the  meantime  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  possibilities.  One  would  wish, 
of  course,  that  they  should  be  dealt  with  at  once,  but 
it  Beems  to  me  doubtful  if  it  is  pjssible. 

4443.  You  think  the  epilepsy  should  be  made  the 
first  consideration  ? — Yes. 

4444.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Could  you  tell  me  whether 

the  defects  increase  most  in  the  girls  or  in  the  boys  ?  

You  mean  taking  two  epileptic  children,  one  a  girl  and 
one  a  boy,  whether,  when  they  become  grown  up,  vhe 
girl  or  the  boy  would  be  likely  to  be  most  affected  ? 

4446.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  think  that  I  have  ever  observed 
anything  that  would  enable  me  to  answer  that  question. 

4446.  You  cannot  help  us  on  that  point  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

4447.  With  regard  to  compulsion,  you  said  you  agree 
that  the  parents  should  be  compelled  to  jDart  with 
children  in  severe  cases  of  epilepsy  ? — Yes. 

4448.  Do  you  mean  that  you  would  keep  those 
children  right  through  their  li^^es  in  an  institution  ? — 
I  think  that  probably,  in  many  cases,  if  a  child  was 
educated  up  to  the  age  of  15  or  16,  it  would  after  that 
be  able  to  earn  a  living  outside  the  colony,  and,  of 
coarse,  I  would  always  regard  it  as  far  better  that  an 
epileptic  should  be  outside  the  colony  than  in  it, 
provided  that  he  can  make  his  living  outside.  Even 
now,  a  very  large  number  of  epileptics  do  make  their 
livings,  although  everything  has  been  against  them. 
I  f  they  were  educated  as  children,  I  think  a  large  pro- 
portion would  probably  be  able  to  earn  their  living. 
At  present  a  very  large  number  of  epileptics  in  mild 
cases  undoubtedly  do  manage  to  get  on. 

4449.  You  mean  the  training  would  enable  these 
children  to  support  or  to  partially  support  themselves 
in  adult  life  ? — Yes,  in  a  considerable  proportion  of 
cases,  of  course,  not  in  all  cases. 

4460.  You  told  us  that  epilepsy  was  not  common 
amongst  the  pauper  class  of  child  ? — I  meant  that  it 
was  not  more  common  amongst  that  class  than  amongst 
others  ;  hardly,  I  should  think,  so  common. 

4451.  But  would  not  you  think  it  probable  that  that 
class  of  child  dies  through  want  of  proper  attention 
frequently  ? — That  is  very  possible,  I  think.  Children 
of  that  class  who  might  have  developed  epilep.sy  later 
on  die  before  that  epilepsy  becomes  pronounced. 


44f)2.  Uiiiidrcn  suffer  a  gveAt  deal,  do  not  they, 
both  before  and  after  fits.  Do  not  you  think  there 
appearance,  and  possibly  their  habits,  are  bad  at 
such  times — I  mean,  more  so  than  when  they  are  quite 
■Well?— It  is  not  always  so,  bat  in  many  cases  for  some 
time  before  and  after  fits  there  is  a  very  distinct 
difierence  in  the  patients. 

4453.  And  that  is  where,  I  take  it,  the  cost  of  super- 
vision would  come  in  P--I  think  the  chief  difiiculty  in 
supervision  would  come  in  in  this  way  ;  that  you  must 
always  have  somebody  present  with  thum.  For 
instance,  at  night  there  must  always  be  somebody  who 
is  j)i"epared  to  get  up  and  attend  a  child  who  has  a 
fit. 

:  4454.  When  you  have  these  children  in  the  colony 
'  how  do  you  propose  to  employ  their  time  P  • —  The 
i  children  of  school  age  would  be  educated  in  the 
i  ordinary  way.     As  I  said  before,  iu  the  case  of  an 

epileptic  who  is  not  feeble  minded,  I  do  not  think  there 
I  would  be  any  necessity  for  any  method  of  special 
1  methods  of  educatiou.    All  you  want  to  do  is  to  get 

them  into  a  place  whore  they  can  be  educated  without 

danger  to  themselves  or  others. 

4455.  In  that  case  you  would  not  think  it  necessary 
that  the  teachers  should  have  any  special  technical 
training  for  their  work  ? — The  teachers  would  not,  I 
think,  need  any  special  training  so  far  as  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  teaching  children  who  were  not  weak  minded. 
But  if  at  these  homes  epileptics  who  are  also  weak 
minded  are  taken,  then,  of  course,  the  same  special 
knowledge  would  be  required  that  is  required  by  a 
teacher  who  teaches  ordinary  feebli;- minded  children. 
I  mean,  speaking  generally,  I  would  say  that  an 
epileptic  who  is  normal  minded  otherwise  would  be 
educated  as  a  normal  child,  and  an  epileptic  who  is 
■weak  minded  would  be  educated  as  a  weak-minded 
child. 

4456.  If  you  have  20  ,  or  24  children  in  your  home, 
you  would  have  them  of  various  capacities,  would  you 
not  ? — I  think  that  the  probability  is  that  while  we  only 
have  that  sm^^U  number  (of  course  I  anticipate  that  we 
shall  rapidly  be  building  other  homes)  it  would  be 

:  necessary  that  our  committee  should  either  take  weak- 
miuded  epileptics,  or  else  take  epilejotics  who  are  not 
weak-minded ;  that  amongst  so  small  a  number  it 
would  not  do  to  combine  the  two,  because  of  the 
difficulty  of  providing  for  the  education  of  both. 

4457.  You  would  agree  that  those  children  should  be 
taught  what  we  now  call  varied  occupations  in  school 
time  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4458.  What  I  mean  is,  it  would  be  so  helpful  to  them 
in  adult  life  if  they  are  trained  as  children  ? — Yes,  and 
then  also,  of  course,  if  the  period  of  education  were 
extended,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb,  during  the  latter  part  of  the  time  it  would,  no 
doubt,  be  right  that  they  should  receive  training  in 
some  industrial  occupation. 

4459.  Is  it  your  experience  that  the  people  you  have 
have  distinctly  suffered  through  the  want  of  training  in 
childhood  ? — That  is  most  distinctly  the  case.  One  sees 
very  distinctly  at  our  colony  the  difference  between 
those  cases  who  have  been  epileptic  since  childhood 
and  those  who  have  been  epileptic  only  since  they  have 
been  grown  up.  The  latter  are  by  far  the  better  class 
of  cases  in  every  way  ;  they  are  morally  better  ;  they 
are  more  amenable,  and  they  'vvork  better.  Those 
who  have  been  epileptic  since  childhood,  in  almost 
every  case — I  cannot  say  absolutely  in  every  case,  but 
certainly  in  a  great  majoi^ity  of  cases — have  distinctly 
suffered  from  the  iact  that  they  have  not  been 
educated,  and  that  their  home  life  has  not  been  good. 

4460.  What  I  want  to  get  from  you  is  whether  it  is 
really  necessary  that  there  should  be  compulsion  to  put 
these  children  away.  The  epileptic  child  is  very  useful 
in  a  poor  man's  home  at  times ;  she  can  clean  the 
house,  and  she  can  mind  the  baby  (badly,  of  course), 
and  do  other  things,  and,  therefore,  there  is,  perhaps, 
an  inducement  to  the  parent  to  make  the  child's  illness 
an  excuse  to  keep  ib  from  school  ? — That  would  be  so  in 
a  certain  number  of  oases.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
is  a  very  large  number  of  cases  where  the  incon- 
veniences of  having  an  epileptic  child  at  home  are  such 
that  the  parents  would  show  a  willingness  to  part  with 
that  child,  which  they  would  not  show  with  regard  to 
any  other  kind  of  afflicted  child.  Taking  it  on  the 
whole,  I  should  say  that  there  is  a  very  large  number 
■where  the  parents  would  gladly  part  with  the  children. 
But,  of  course,  for  that  number  where  they  would  not, 
compulsion  would  be  necessary. 
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4461.  Then  you  would  say  you  inust  have  compulsion  Mr, 

for  all  ? — ^Yes,  that  is  what  I  say  ;  compulsion  is  neces-  Gr.  P.  Gashell 

sary  in  order  to  enable  you  to  deal  with  that  class  of  *  
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with  the  children.  

4462.  In  your  homes,  do  you  propose  that  the  parents 
should  conbribute  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  children? — ' 
Supposing  the  school  board  to  have  power  given  to 
them  to  pay  for  maintenance  at  the  homes  as  well  as 
the  education,  I  think  in  all  probability  our  committee 
"w  ould  be  prepared  to  take  cases  either  from  the  school 
l)oard,  or  directly  from  tlie  parents.  In  the  case  of 
their  being  taken  from  the  school  board,  then,  of 
course,  any  payment  received  from  the  parent  it  would 
be  for  the  school  board  to  obtain,  assuming  it  to  have 
similar  powers  to  those  given  under  tlio  Blind  and  Deaf 
Act.  Probably  one  of  the  difiiculties  of  the  case  is  that 
it  is  not  easy  for  School  Boards  to  collect  the  payment 
from  the  parents. 

4463.  I  understand  you  to  say  that  you  think  these 
children  being  gathered  together  with  other  similarly 
afflicted  children,  really,  is  a  stimulus  ?  —  Yes, 
decidedly. 

4464.  Because  they  often  feel  that  others  are  worse 
than  themselves,  and,  therefore,  it  is  really  better  for 
them  to  be  together? — Yes,  I  am  sure  it  is. 

4465.  {Mr.  Neiuton.)  Would  you  send  slight  cases  to 
the  ordinary  schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  those  cases  which 
would  not  be  dangerous  to  ordinary  children  would  be 
better  dealt  with  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

4466.  What  would  you  make  the  age  of  compulsion 
of  those  cases? — I  should  not  think  it  necessary  that 
the  age  of  compulsion  should  be  extended,  I  mean  such 
a  case  can  be  dealt  with  as  an  ordinary  child. 

4467.  And  where  the  severe  cases  are  concerned, 
what  should  the  age  of  compulsion  be  ? — I  should  think 
16 ;  that  is,  I  think  where  one  of  the  advantages  of 
having  schools  for  epileptics,  not  as  separate  institu- 
tions, but  as  part  of  the  general  epileptic  colony  where 
adults  also  are  taken,  would  come  in — that  whatever 
age  you  may  fix,  it  is  quite  certain  the  children  will 
differ  considerably  when  they  reach  that  age.  In  some 
cases  they  would  be  ready  before  that  age  to  be  tra.ns- 
ferred  to  the  adult  department,  and  no  longer  dealt 
with  as  children ;  whereas  in  other  eases  they  would 
need  to  stay  up  to  the  very  limit  of  time  that  is  allowed. 
That  would  seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  advantages, 
that  their  training  can  be  regulated  according  to  the 
individual  cases,  if  they  arc  dealt  with  in  an  institution 
which  takes  both  adults  and  children, 

4468.  With  regard  to  those  severe  cases,  should  you 
direct  your  training  primarily  to  life  in  the  outside 
world,  or  to  life  in  the  institution  ? — Where  there  is  any 
hope  of  a  child  being  so  trained  that  he  is  likely  to  be 
able  to  get  on  in  the  outside  world,  that  would  certainly 
be  the  object  to  be  aimed  at;  but  whore  there  is 
practically  no  hope  of  that,  one  would  direct  it  to  future 
life  in  the  institution. 

4469.  Is  it  your  experience  that  epileptics  are 
generally  children  of  epileptics  ? — No,  1  should  say 
it  is  not.  Of  course,  in  a  very  large  yjroportion  of 
cases  epileptics  would  be  children  of  p.irents  who  are  in 
some  form  of  another,  afHicted  or  weak — sometimes 
consumptives — and  sometimes  they  show  other  forms 
of  weakness. 

4470.  If  epileptics  go  into  the  outside  world,  are  they 
likely  to  have  healthy  children? — ^Very  often  their 
children  would  not  be  epileptic,  but  they  would  pro- 
bably be  in  some  form  or  another  inferior  children.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  serious  cases,  and  of  cases  in 
which  the  epilepsy  of  the  parent  is  due  lo  constitutional 
taint  and  not  to  mere  accident  or  injury. 

4471.  If  they  go  into  the  outsfde  world  they  are 
likely  to  marry  if  they  succeed  at  all,  are  they  not?  — 
Yes,  but,  seeing  that  the  epileptics  bring  no  greater 
danger  than,  for  instance,  consumptive  people  do,  I  do 
not  think,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  confine  con- 
sumptive people  in  an  institution,  you  ought  to  confine 
epileptics. 

4472.  It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  confining  them, 
as  of  whether  you  should  direct  your  training  so  that 
they  are  likely  to  go  out  into  the  world  aad  marry  ? — I 
quite  admit  the  force  of  that  considei'ation ;  it  would 
be  distinctly  a  reason  in  favour  of  their  remaining, 
though  not  always,  I  think,  a  reason  strong  enough  to 
outweigh  other  considerations. 
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Mr.  4473.  You  think  there  is  a  real  danger  of  what  1  have 

G.  P.  Gaskell.  pointed  out?— A  distinct  danger,  as  I  say,  not  neces- 

  sarily  that  the  children  would  be  epileptic,  but  that 

]  0  Mar.  1897.    their   children  would  be  in   some  form   or  another 
■  "  inferior. 

4474.  Below  par  in  mind  or  body  ? — Tes. 

4475.  {Dr.  Smith.)  In  an  ideail  colony  how  many  of 
these  homes  for  children  would  you  have  F — I  do  not 
think  that  the  number  could  be  too  large  for  convenience 
as  long  as  the  homes  are  distinct ;  but  the  limit  to  the 
nize  of  the  epileptic  colony,  to  my  mind,  should  be  this, 
that  the  area  it  deals  with  sb.ould  not  be  so  large  that 
its  distance  from  the  bomes  of  the  parents  would  preclude 
the  parents  and  the  children  from  ever  seeing  one 
another.  I  think  I  gave  an  illustration  in  answer  to 
the  Chairman,  that  if  we  at  our  colony  took  children 
whose  parents  lived  at  Durham,  it  would  practically 
mean  that  that  child  and  its  parents  would  be  cut  off 
from  each  other  altogether.  'Now,  it  is  highly  desirable 
that  that  should  not  tnke  place,  but  that  the  child  and 
the  parents  should  be  able  to  see  one  another  either  by 
the  child  sometimes  going  home  for  holidays,  or  by 
the  parents  coming  and  visiting  it  at  the  colony. 

4476.  Then,  as  I  understand  you,  the  extent  of  the 
colony  would  depend  more  upon  the  area  from  which 
you  are  going  to  draw  the  children  P — Yes,  it  is 
desir.'ible  from  one  point  of  view,  that  the  colony  should 
be  as  large  as  possible ;  that  is,  it  may  be  more 
economically  managed,  and  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have 
it  as  large  as  possible  from  that  point  of  view.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  must  not  draw  from  too  large  an 
area. 

4477.  Taking  London  as  an  example,  do  yoii  think 
one  colony  would  be  Sufficient  for  its  necessities  ? — Yes. 

4478.  And  the  necessities  would  be  met  by  the 
erection  of  homes  for  25  to  30  children  ? — 24  or  25,  as 
a  maximum,  I  think  I  said. 

4479.  Twenty- five  would  be  the  limit  you  would  put  ? 
— Yeg. 

4480.  Then,  if  I  imderstood  you  aright,  you  think 
these  children  ougbt  never  to  be  admitted  to  the 
special  schools  ? — I  think  they  should  not  be  admitted 
to  the  ordinary  schools  or  to  the  schools  for  defective 
children. 

4481.  And  that,  therefore,  they  should  be  admitted 
to  the  ordinary  schools,  and  if  found  to  be  too  bad  for 
the  ordinary  school,  they  should  go  to  such  a  colony  as 
you  have  given  us  particulars  of? — Yes. 

4482.  {Dr.  SliuttleKorili.)  You  said,  I  tbink,  that  the 
existence  of  epilepsy  was  concealed  ;  do  you  think  that 
the  parents  ever  conceal  the  existence  of  epileptic 
cMldren  by  keeping  them  in  the  background,  so  that 
they  escape  being  enrolled  for  school  attendance  ? — I 
cannot  help  thinking  that  there  must  be  that  or  some 
other  cause  which  prevents  the  school  board  from 
discovering  them. 

4483.  The  numbers  seem  to  be  extremely  small  p — 
Yes.  the  numbers  given  by  the  London  School  Board 
are  nothing  like  so  large  as  I  should  expect  them 
to  bo. 

4484.  Then,  do  you  think  the  fact  that  if  children  are 
epileptic  in  their  early  years  they  are  probably  also 
more  or  less  defective  in  mind  sends  a  large  number 
as  patients  to  imbecile  institutions  r — I  think  that  if 
the  epilepsy  continues,  and  they  remain  uneducated 
and  under  bad  influences,  it  does,  in  a  very  large 
proportion  of  cases,  result  in  their  becoming  imiDeciles. 

4485.  What  I  rather  m.eant  was  that  the  co-existence 
of  epilepsy  and  imbecility  is  common  in  very  early  life  P 
—Yes. 

4486.  Therefore  that  would  account  for  a  certain 
number  of  epileptic  children  being  sent  to  idiot 
asylums,  and  their  not  being  enumerated  as  epileptics  ; 
they  would  be  counted  rather  as  imbeciles  than  epileptics? 
— ^Very  possibly. 

4487.  No  doubt  there  is  a  considerable  number  of 
children  in  London,  for  instance,  who  are  sent  to 
Darenth  as  imbeciles  at  an  early  stage,  and  we  gather 
from  the  evidence  that  there  were  certain  children 
comparatively  bright  for  imbeciles  who  were  sent  there 
because  they  were  also  epileptic,  the  forms  being, 
perhaps,  a  little  strained  for  the  purpose  ? — Yes. 

4488.  Do  you  thii^k  it  is  an  important  thing  that 
children  should  be  removed  from  their  homes,  not  only 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  parents  have  in  managing 
them,  but  on  account  of  the  desirability  of  their  being 


under  continued  judicious,  and,  I  may  add,  medical 
care  so  far  as  food  and  treatment  are  concerned  ? — Yes, 
I  think  that  is  very  important  indeed.  I  think  that  the 
proper  feeding  of  epileptic  children  is  very  essential. 

4489.  Is  it  your  experience  that  judicious  feeding 
diminishes  the  severity  of  the  attacks  ? — Yes. 

4490.  Have  you  any  form  of  certificate  which  l)y  its 
wording  excludes  persons  who  are  imbecile  as  well  as 
epileptic  from  the  colony  p—lSTo,  our  form  of  certificate 
does  not  in  so  many  words  exclude  those.  It  excludes 
those  who  are  dangerously  insane,  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  as  a  rule,  cases  that  are  actually  imbecile  are 
excluded,  but  the  medical  certificate  is  not  worded 
exactly  with  a  view  to  that. 

4491.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  some  of  your  patients  at 
the  colony  are  occasionally  after  fits  affected  to  a 
certain  extent  in  mind  P— Yes,  some  of  them,  occasion- 
ally. 

449^'.  That  does  occasionally  occur  with  all  the  severe 
cases  of  epilepsy,  I  suppose  ? — With  many  such  cases. 

4493.  So  that  the  distinction  is  a  little  difficult  some- 
times I  imagine,  is  it  not,  between  those  who  are 
affected  in  mind  l)y  epilepsy  and  those  that  are  not? — 
Yes,  and  no  doubt  the  one  class  sometimes  rapidly 
drifts  into  the  other.  I  might,  perhaps,  mention  that 
amongst  the  candidates  waiting  for  admission  to  the 
colony,  about  1  in  every  16,  on  the  average,  in  the 
course  of  each  year,  drops  out  of  the  list  through 
insanity  supervening,  I  am  speaking  now  not  of  mere 
temporary  derangement  but  actual  insanity  neces- 
sitating the  transfer  of  the  patient  to  an  asylum.  On 
the  other  hand,  under  the  more  favourable  conditions 
prevailing  at  the  colony  only  one  patient,  since  its 
establishment,  has  had  to  be  removed  thence  to  an 
asylum. 

4494.  Then,  as  regards  the  degree  of  severitj^  necessi- 
tating the  exclusion  of  an  epileptic  pupil  from  the 
ordinary  school,  do  you  think  that  that  is  a  question 
that  ought  to  be  settled  by  a  medical  man  P — I  think  it 
ought  to  be  decided  on  medical  evidence.  It  might 
be  left  to  the  teacher,  however,  I  think,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  point  out  any  epileptic  child  that  was 
dangerous,  because  I  think  the  inclinations  of  the 
teacher  would  naturally  be  to  jDrotect  the  interests  of 
the  ordinary  children  who  form,  the  majority,  and  that 
then  from  the  teacher  it  should  be  referred  to  a  medical 
man. 

4495.  Has  it  come  within  your  knowledge  tliat  some- 
times competition  with  ordinary  children  in  school  is 
hurtful  to  the  brighter  class  of  epileptic  children  P — I 
have  known  of  one  or  two  cases  of  bright  epilej)tics  who 
have  worked  very  hard  at  school,  and  the  parents  have 
thought  it  has  injured  them.  That  has  been  where 
they  have  worked  excessively  hard. 

4496.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Do  you  mean  when  trying  for 
scholarBhips,  and  such  matters  P — No,  I  mean  rather 
amongst  children  younger  than  that. 

4497.  {Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Some  ofthese  bright  epileptics 
have  an  idea  of  competing,  and  perhajjs  the  competition 
may  be  a  strain  to  them  ? — Yes. 

4498.  You  spoke,  I  think,  of  homes  for  about  20  as 
being  the  number  intended  at  Chalfont,  but  I  suppose 
that  you  would  not  object  to  a  central  school  establish- 
ment which  should  i-eceive  children  from  various  homes, 
perhaps  three  or  four? — Yes,  I  should  think  that  at 
the  colony  in  all  probability  there  would  be  a  school  to 
receive  the  children  from  all  the  homes. 

4499.  Have  you  had  any  discussion  as  to  whether  it 
would  be  desirable  to  have  mixed  classes  in  that  school 
. — I  mean  classes  of  boys  and  girls  ? — It  has  been  dis- 
cussed, but  our  committee  have  never  come  to  any 
final  decision  upon  the  question. 

4500.  That,  I  suppose,  would  be  a  matter  for  future 
experience  ? — Yes. 

4501.  And  as  to  the  ages  at  which  they  would  be 
taught  together  P — Undoubtedly  an  experiment  will 
be  made  in  that  direction. 

4502.  Has  the  lowest  age  for  admission  to  the  school 
been  determined  P — To  commence  with,  the  age  has  been 
fixed  at  seven,  but  I  think  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
children  would  not  be  received  at  a  younger  age,  when 
there  are  more  homes  and  more  accommodation. 

4503.  In  the  organisation  of  these  homes  for  children, 
is  there  any  idea  of  making  distinctive  accommodation 
for  a  better  class  of  children  on  payment  ? — I  would 
like  to  say  in  regard  to  that,   that  when  we  first 
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opened  our  colony  it  was  proposed  to  have  three  classes 
of  patients,  both  as  i-egards  adults  and  children,  but 
the  necessities  of  the  case  as  regards  the  third  class 
have  been  found  to  be  so  much  the  greatest  that 
hitherto  we  have  only  had  third-class  adult  patients, 
and  although  it  would  alwaj-s  be  an  object  to  aim  at 
to  provide  for  better  class  patients  among  both  adults 
and  children,  the  probability  is  that  that  would  be 
rather  in  the  future  ;  that  the  case  of  ths  poor  children 
will  be  felt  to  be  by  far  the  most  necessitous  and  urgent. 

4£04.  There  is  another  institution  for  epileptics,  I 
think,  at  Maghull  ?— Yes. 

4505.  Do  you  know  how  many  patients  they  have 
there  ?— They  have,  I  think,  about  118  or  120. 

4506.  There  are  some  children,  are  there  not? — 
There  are  a  few  children,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have 
any  special  arrangements  for  children. 

4507.  The  inmates  are  drawn,  I  suppose,  from  the 
northern  counties  chiefly,  Maghull  being  near 
Liverpool  ? — Yes,  chiefly. 

4508.  (Chairman.)  A.ccording  to  our  calculation  there 
ought  to  be  240  children  in  London  who  should  be 
transferred  to  institutions ;  we  find  that  thei'c  are 
actually  not  in  school  145,  that  would  show  that  there 
must  be  100  children  who  are  attending  school  who 
are  rather  dangerous,  if  these  statistics  are  ti'ue  ? — Or 
else  it  would  show  that  the  school  board  are  not  always 
able  to  include  all  epileptic  children  in  their  returns. 

4509.  It  is  a.  matter  of  question  whether  there  are 
100  epileptics  who  are  dangei'ous  to  other  children,  or 
who  are  not  discovered  l)y  the  school  board  ? — The 
returns  of  the  London  School  Board  would  show  chat 
there  are  only  65  epileptic  children  attending  school — 
that  is  to  say  65  that  are  epileptic,  and  not  otherwise 
afflicted. 

4510.  That  must  be  undoubtedly  wrong  P — Yes. 

4511.  The  number  must  bo  undoubtedly  larger? — 
The  number  must  be  undoubtedly  larger.  In  regard 
to  the  number  attending  school,  I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  had  before  you  the  figures  given  in 
the  report  of  the  Charity  Organisation  Society,  where 
the  figures  collected  by  Dr.  Warner  are  given. 

4512.  You  say  you  would  send  the  children  to  the 
ordinary  school  ;  but  supposing  they  have  a  fit,  could 
you  give  directions  to  the  teacher  as  to  how  to  treat 
them,  during  the  few  days  after  the  fit  had  occuiTed, 
so  that  they  should  not  be  pressed  at  all  during  that 
time  ;  or  probably  they  would  not  go  to  school  ? — I 
should  think  probably  in  those  cases  where  the  results 
of  the  fit  remained,  they  would  not  go  to  school.  In 
some  cases  the  results  of  the  fit  remain  for  some  time  ; 
in  others  the  child  is  quite  well  again  immediately 
afterwards. 

4513.  I  think,  as  a  rule,  we  find  the  teachers  in  blank 
ignorance  as  to  how  to  treat  these  cases  ? — Yes,  but 
I  should  think  probably  a  very  few  simple  directions 


would   qttite    meet  the  case.    For  instance,  in  our  Mr. 

colony,  we  find  it  quite  possible  to  take  as  attendants  ^-  Gaskell. 

men  who  have  had  no  previous  training  ;  and  in  the   

course  of  a  day  or  two  they  quite  know  how  to  deal  'M.a.r.  1897. 

with  an  ordinary  fit.   

4514.  If  you  have  four  or  five  homes  attached  to  a 
colony,  would  those  homes  b^"  classified  in  any  way,  so 
that  the  inmates  of  each  would  be  of  diflerent  characters  ? 
— I  think  probably  they  would  be  classified  according 
to  the  condition  of  the  patients.  They  would  not  be 
classified  according  to  age,  because,  of  course,  in 
carrying  out  the  family  system,  it  is  highly  important 
that  children  of  different  ages  should  be  mixed 
together. 

4515.  Would  you  have  all  the  severe  cases  in  one 
home,  and  the  less  severe  in  another  ? — I  think  the 
classification  would  be  in  that  direction,  but  the  prin- 
ciple must  not  be  carried  too  far.  It  is,  I  think, 
advantageous  within  certain  limits  to  have  differences 
between  the  inmates  of  each  home  as  regards  the 
degree  of  their  affliction. 

4516.  Do  you  expect  that  many  of  your  inmates 
would  be  self-supporting? — I  should  think  that 
probably  in  the  future  a  good  many  would  be,  I  mean 
to  say,  that  thoir  work  would  be  of  sufficient  valae  in 
the  case  of  those  who  have  received  technical  training. 
Amongst  our  present  colonists  it  is  not  so,  but  they 
are  mostly  people  who  have  not  received  any  technical 
training,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  totally 
unaccustomed  for  years  past  if  not  always  to  do  work 
of  any  sort. 

4517.  That  would  be  a  strong  argument  for  the 
State,  taking  up  these  children  from  the  first,  and 
giving  them  a  good  technical  manual  training  and  so 
qualifying  them  to  earn  their  living  ? — Yes,  I  should 
think  in  a  considerable  number  of  cases  the  probability 
IS  that  they  would  be  able,  after  receiving  technical 
education,  to  leave  the  colony  and  make  their  living 
outside  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  amongst  those  who 
were  not  sufficiently  well  to  be  able  to  do  that,  the 
probability  is  that  there  would  be  several  whose  work 
would  be  of  value  at  the  institution. 

4518.  What  occupations  do  you  suggest  might  be 
open  to  them  in  after  life  ? — I  should  say,  speaking 
generally,  such  occupations  can  be  carried  on  at  home. 

4519.  Are  sedentary  occupations  good  for  them  ? — 
They  are  proby.l)ly  not  so  good  from  the  point  of  view 
of  their  health  ;  but  any  occuiJation  that  takes  them 
out  of  doors  is  almost  impracticable  for  epileptics. 

4520.  What  do  you  say  to  gardening,  for  instance  ? 
— I  was  speaking  of  occupations  to  be  carried  on 
outside  the  colony.  At  the  colony  such  an  occupation 
as  gardening  is  one  of  the  best  to  which  they  can  be 
put,  but  whether  an  epileptic  would  be  able  to  retain 
employment  as  an  ordinary  gardener  outside  the 
colony  is,  I  think,  very  doubtful,  unless  he  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  find  a  very  indulgent  employer. 


Eev.  John  H.  Eose  ca 

4521.  (Chairman.)  You  are  the  Yicar  of  Clerkenwell, 
and  one  of  the  managers  of  the  Hugh  Mj'ddelton 
School  ?— Yes. 

4522.  How  many  years  have  you  been  a  manager  ? — 
Of  the  ordinary  school  since  the  school  board  has  been 
established,  and  as  a  voluntary  manager  for  many 
years  before  that. 

4523.  The  Hugh  Myddolton  schools  are  about  the 
largest  there  are  under  the  London  School  Board  ? — 
Yes,  I  believe  they  are  the  lai'gest  schools. 

4624.  How  many  children  are  there  in  the  defective 
school  ? — In  the  defective  school  there  are  at  the  present 
time  80  children  on  its  rolls,  or  one  or  two  more  than 
that  I  think. 

4525.  Have  you  been  present  at  any  of  the  exami- 
nations of  the  medical  officer  for  reporting  on  the 
cases  ? — No,  I  have  not.  I  am  only  a  kind  of  informal 
manager  of  these  particular  schools,  because  the  board 
manages  them  by  a  sub-committee  of  their  own  body, 
but  they  wrote  and  asked  me  to  bo  a  kind  of  informal 
manager  as  living  on  the  spot,  8o  that  I  might  look  in 
and  communicate  with  them  from  time  to  time. 

4-526.  And  you  have  seen  these  schools  from  time  to 
time  ? — Yes,  frequently. 


?d  in  and  examined.  JRec. 

J.  H.  Rose. 

4527.  Do  you  think  that  all  the  children  there  were   

fit  subjects  for  it,  or  would  jon  have  excluded  some, 

either  as  beiyg  too  high  or  too  low  ? — Some  of  them, 
from  just  looking  at  them,  I  would  have  said  might  be 
in  an  ordinary  school,  but  when  I  came  to  inquire,  I 
found  that  the  children  were  deficient  in  some  way, 
either  physically  or  mentally. 

4528.  Do  you  find  the  teachers  of  other  schools  very 
anxious  to  push  off  upon  the  special  school  a  very  dull 
child  ? — No,  I  have  not  found  any  special  desire  to  do 
that.  The  great  difficulty  at  the  outset  was  to  get 
parents  to  consent  to  the  children  going  to  a  defective 
school  at  all.  They  will  admit  anything  except  that 
their  children  are  defective  in  intellect. 

4529.  They  do  not  discover  it  till  five  years  of  age 
very  often,  perhaps  ? — They  do  not  want  to  discover  it, 
I  think. 

4530.  The  special  classes  have  really,  in  your  opinion, 
been  always  filled  with  cases  that  required  special 
treatment,  either  for  development  of  the  intellect,  or 
for  some  physical  or  mental  defect  ? — I  have  never 
come  across  any  which  I  did  not  think  required  it. 

4531.  Were  there  any  so  imbecile  that  they  should 
not  be  there  ? — If  you  took  the  children  when  they 
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Rtv.  went  in  first  probably  1  would  say  so,  but  from  looking 
J.  H.  Ros.c.     at  how  they  progressed  afterwards,  I  have  always  seen 

  that  those  who  have  sent  them  there  were  quite  right. 

0  Mar.  1897.       ^^^^^  Hare  any  of  them  been  transferred  to  idiot 
asylums  F — Not  that  I  am  aware  of. 

4533.  But  you  have  noticed  great  improvement  in 
the  children,  not  from  week  to  week,  but  from  month 
to  mo?ath,  perhaps  ? — Yes,  you  can  see  the  changed 
happy  look  on  the  children's  faces.  One  particular 
child"  on  coming  into  the  school  could  hardly  articulate 
at  ail,  and  there  seemed  to  be  no  means  of  teaching  the 
child  anything.  Now  she  can  articvdate  a  little — not 
very  well,  and  only  the  other  day  she  produced  to  me 
her  frame  with  some  beaatiful  macrame  lace  that  she 
had  made.  Her  needlework  is  excellent,  and  she  is 
very  fond  of  cleaning  up  for  the  teacher,  and  anything 
of  that  kind,  and  although  it  is  difBcult  to  speak  to 
her,  her  intellect  has  certainly  improved,  and  her 
handiwork  i.s  quite  equal  to  anything  of  a  child  of 
ordinary  intelligence. 
4i53i.  She  has  a  good  sense  of  touch  ? — Yes. 
4535.  And  has  she  a  good  sense  of  colour? — There  is 
not  very  much  of  colour  perhaps  in  that  particular 
case,  but  she  seems  to  understand  what  is  said  to  her 
now  when  the  teacher  instructs  her. 

4636.  Hare  you  noticed  a  very  great  difference 
between  the  children  of  these  schools  and  dull  children 
in  large  classes  ?— Yes,  in  the  olden  time,  when  we  had 
to  put  all  the  children  to  the  same  standard,  these 
defective  children  always  had  such  a  hopeless  look,  and 
did  not  understand  in  the  least  what  the  teachers  were 
trying  to  do.  That  seemed  especially  apparent  after- 
wards when  you  selected  them  and  said  they  must  have 
some  special  treatment,  but  had  no  special  teacher  who 
could  understand  it.  School  was  a  drudgery,  and  a 
hopeless  kind  of  business  to  them.  But  now  there  is 
no  happier  looking  class  in  the  Hugh  Myddelton  school 
(and  we  have  2,000  scholars  in  the  ordinary  school) 
than  yoa  will  find  in  the  defective  class. 

4537.  Are  they  all  happy  throughout  the  school  ? — 
Take  them  all  round  they  are.  School  life  is  very 
bright  for  our  children  now. 

4538.  Have  you  any  statistics  to  show  how  many 
have  been  transferred  to  the  other  schools  after  im- 
provement ?  —I  find  in  1894-95  there  were  14  children 
transferred.  In  1896  they  seemed  to  have  transferred 
none.  They  seem  to  have  been  keeping  them  longer  ; 
bvit  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  there  are  children  now  in 
the  school  who  are  quite  as  good  as  the  children  who 
were  transferred  in  1894-95.  I  do  not  quite  know  why 
they  have  not  been  transferred  in  1896. 

•4539.  Would  you  have  transferred  some  of  those  that 
arc  now  retained  P — Some  cases  I  think  1  would. 

4540.  They  would  probably  have  only  gone  into  the 
First  Standard  upstairs,  would  they  .J'— To  the  First 
Standard,  or  the  second  division  of  the  Second  Standard. 

4541 .  And  how  long  would  they  have  stayed  in  such 
class  if  tliey  had  been  transferred?—!  can  tell  you 
exactly  what  became  of  those  14  that  were  transferred 
if  you  wish  to  know. 

4542.  It  will  be  interesting  to  know  ? — To  begin  with 
the  girls,  there  were  only  three  transferred  in  1894. 
One  of  those  was  a  delicate  child,  and  has  since  died. 
The  other  two  are  still  in  the  school,  and  when  they 
were  transferred  from  the  defestive  school  in  1894  they 
were  placed  in  the  Second  Standard.  Both  of  those 
girls  are  now  working  in  Standard  V.  I  saw  them  the 
other  day.  As  often  happens,  the  mechanical  work  is 
exceedingly  good.  Of  course,  when  yoa  come  to  test 
them  in  intellect,  they  are  not  quite  up  to  the  mark  of 
other  children  ;  but  so  far  as  the  mechanical  work  is 
concerned  they  are  quite  up  to  the  average  of  other 
children. 

4543.  Do  they  answer  you  when  you  speak  to  them  ? 
=_yes. 

4544.  And  have  you  got  the  boys' report  too  ? — Yes, 
there  were  11  boys  transferred  ;  that  is,  in  1894  and  in 
1895.  One  of  those  boys  was  14  years  and  8  months 
old  when  ho  was  transferred.  That  would  be  in  May 
1894.  He  was  placed  in  the  lower  Second.  He  only 
remained  until  I'ebruary  1896,  and  left  without  having 
advanced  at  all. 

4545.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  long  that  boy  had 
been  in  the  special  class  ? — The  special  classes  were 
only  efitablished,  I  thirk,  at  the  end  of  1893,  so  that  he 


could  not  have  been  there  very  long.    Another  boy, 

Charles    0  ,   was    transferred  when  he  was  10; 

that  was  on  the  same  occasion,  and  he  remained  until 
July  1896.  He  then  left,  being  in  the  second  division 
of  Standard  IV.,  and  near  the  top  of  his  class.  Then 

John  M          wa:S  transferred  at  10  years  and  7  months, 

on  the  same  occasion. 

4546.  Can  you  tell  us  how  long  he  had  been  in  the 
special  class  P— These  were  all  from  the  opening  of  the 
classes.  That  boy  leit  again  in  1894.  He  only  remained 
five  months  in  the  ordinary  school.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  made  any  progress.    He  was  not  transferred  to 

any  other   form.     Alfred  R          was  transferred  at 

nine  years  and  seven  months.  Ho  was  placed  in  the 
lower  Second.  He  is  still  in  the  school,  and  is  now  in 
the  second  division  of  Standard  V.,  quite  up  to  the 

average,  and  has  good  common  sense.    Thomas  II  • 

was  12  years  of  age  when  he  was  transferred  on  the 
same  occasion  ;  he  is  still  in  the  school,  and  is  in  the 
second  division  of  Standard  IV.,  a  good  average  lad. 

Alfred   T  was  transferred  when   10  years  and 

6  months  old ;  he  is  in  the  school  now  in  the  upper 
Third.  He  was  placed  in  Standard  I.,  and  is  now  iu 
the  upper  Third,  and  stands  among  the  first  half-dozen 
boys.  At  the  last  examination  he  got  58  marks  out  of 
60.  '  Then  two  boys  were  transferred  in  1895,  and  were 

placed  in  the  lower  Second,  and  one,  Frank  M  ,  is 

now  in  the  second  division  of  the  Third  Standard,  near 

to  the  top  of  his  class,  and  Arthur  R  ,  who  was 

transferred  at  10  yea,rs  and  7  months,  left  in  January 
1896,  and  he  was  then  in  the  same  standard  as  when  he 

joined  the  school.    Albert  D          was  13  years  and 

3  months  when  he  was  transferred ;  he  was  placed  in 
the  upper  Second,  and  left  iu  Jane  1895  still  in  the 

same  standard.    George  Gi-  was   transferred  at 

12  years  and  1  month :  he  was  placed  in  the  First 
Standard ;  he  is  in  the  school  now,  and  is  in  the  second 
division  of  the  Second  Standard,  a  very  dull  boy.  He 
has  progressed  somewhat,  but  not  very  much.  John 

K         was  11  yeaj-s  and  9  months  old  when  he  was 

transferred  ;  he  was  placed  in  the  lower  division  of  the 
First  Standard,  and  lie  is  now  iu  the  same  place,  very 
dull,  almost  imbecile. 

4547.  How  many  cases  are  there  of  real  improvement  ? 
— There  are  four  cases  of  very  real  imjarovement  going 
up  from  Standard  I.  of  the  lower  division  to  Standards 
II.,  III.,  IV.,  and  V. 

4548.  Four  cases  of  real  improvement  and  the  rest 
stationary  ? — Almost. 

4549.  Why  were  thoy  transferred  so  soon  from  the 
special  class  after  only  a  year's  training  ? — It  probably 
may  have  been  for  want  of  space  for  one  thing,  because 
when  the  class  was  first  established  we  only  had  a  class- 
room in  the  ordinary  school  with  a  special  teacher,  but 
since  the  special  school  has  been  erected  and  opened 
they  are  remaining  longer. 

4550.  Is  there  any  school  board  regulation  as  to 
transferring  them  to  the  other  school  ? — I  do  not  know 
that  there  is. 

45*51.  The  medical  officer  cercifies  that  they  are  fit 
subjects  for  this  class  ;  then  he  also  certifies  that  they 
are  fit  to  go  out  of  it  ? — I  do  not  know.  I  know  some 
of  the  teachers  have  told  the  medical  officer  that  they 
are  very  strict  in  letting  the  children  go  into  the 
defective  school. 

4652.  Do  you  think  they  should  be  transferred  after 
some  medical  examination,  just  as  they  are  certified  at 
entrance  P — I  do  not  know  that. 

4553,  Those  who  had  made  no  advance  would,  I 
suppose,  be  better  in  the  special  class  ? — Probably. 
They  get,  of  course,,  more  special  treatment  in  the 
defective  school,  and  naturally  the  longer  a  boy  is 
there  the  better  he  will  get  on,  because  when  he  gets 
into  a  large  First  Standard  at  that  particular  school,  all 
the  standards  nearly  have  to  bo  divided  into  two,  it  is  a 
very  large  class,,  and  they  cannot  get  individual  treat- 
raent.  I  picked  out  some  cases  in  the  defective  school, 
and  I  can  tell  you  of  their  progress  there  if  that  would 

be  of  interest  to  you.    There  is  Francis  B  ,  he  is 

14  years  of  age  ;  he  has  been  in  the  class  five  months  ; 
when  he  entered  the  class  he  knew  a  few  letters,  and 
could  scarcely  articulate.  He  is  preparing  now  for 
Standard  I.  His  articulation  is  better,  and  he  is  much 
brighter. 

4554.  Was  he  certified  by  the  medical  officer? — I 
presume  so,  because  he  has  only  been  five  months  in 

the    school.     Then  there  is  Gertrude  W  ,  nine 

years  of  age  at  present;  sne  has  boon  in  the  scliool  one 
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year  and  eight  months.  She  knew  a  few  letters,  but 
was  very  backward  in  everything.    She  is  now  working 

in  Standard  II.  ;  generally  intelligent.    Emily  M  , 

nine  years  of  age,  six  months  in  the  class ;  when 
she  entered  she  was  said  to  be  utterly  incapable  of 
learning  arithmetic.    She  is   now  a  good  all-round 

Standard  I.  girl.    Joseph  M  ,  12  years  of  age  ;  he 

has  been  4^  years  in  the  school.  When  he  came  he 
was  supposed  to  be  idiotic ;  he  coald  scarcely  articulate 
at  all.  He  is  now  going  on  well  for  Standard  I. ;  he 
articulates  plainly,  and  is  generally  brighter.    I  have 

one  case  of  a  girl,  Jessie  H  ,  13  years  of  age  ;  she 

has  been  di-  years  in  the  school.  She  entered  in 
Standard  I.,  and  she  is  now  in  Standard  IV".  This  is  a 
case  where  the  girl  would  hold  her  own  in  a  girls' 
school,  only  she  is  epileptic ;  her  hand  work  is 
excellent. 

4555.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  As  regards  the  14  children  who 
were  transferred  to  the  ordinary  school,  could  you  give 
us  their  intellectual  condition  when  they  were  admitted 
into  the  special  class? — You  may  take  it  they  were 
children  whom  the  teachers  thought  almost  hopeless. 

4556.  But  I  wanted  to  know  whether  you  could 
actually  get  us  notes  showing  their  condition,  in  each 
case,  when  admitted  h — I  think  it  is  Tery  possible. 

4557.  Will  you  send  those  to  the  committee  ? — Yes. 
I  fancy  the  teacher  has  a  record  of  every  child  that  has 
been  admitted,  and  would  tell  you  the  history. 

4558.  {Miss  Townsencl.)  Do  you  consider,  in  the 
special  class,  that  the  special  treatment  of  the  children, 
or  the  individual  care  they  are  enabled  to  get,  is  the 
more  important  ? — The  two  things,  I  think,  go  together. 
To  begin  with,  we  have  a  trained  teacher  who  under- 
stands children  of  this  kind,  and,  having  a  much 
smaller  class,  she  is  able  to  give  that  individual  treat- 
ment to  the  children  which  they  cannot  get  in  an 
ordinary  school- 

4559.  In  an  ordinary  school  it  is  quite  impossible  on 
account  of  the  size  of  the  class  ? — I  think  so. 

4560.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Do  you  remember  one  big  boy 
who  went  to  Darrenth,  and  then  came  back  again 
to  Hugh  Myddelfcon  because  his  parents  could  not  spare 
him? — No,  I  do  not  remember  the  case. 


4561.  Do  you  think  the  curriculum  is  suited  for  the  Jtev. 
bigger  boys  of  12,  13,  and  14? — I  think  so,  because  the  J.  H.  Bose. 

teachers,  so  far  as  I  can  judge,  set  the  boys  to  do  what   

they  are  capable  of  doing.    They  are  not  tied  as  they  lo  Mar.  1897. 

are  in  the  ordinary  classes,  and  the  boy  of  13  in  this   

particular  school  may  be  a  baby  of  seven  or  eight. 

4562.  Would  not  those  boys  have  done  well  to  have 
gone  to  the  wood-working  classes  ? — I  think  so.  [ 
think  most  of  the  children  I  have  seen  have  developed 
most  in  using  their  hands,  both  hoys  and  girls. 

4563.  Do  you  think  there  is  enough  manual  work  at 
the  classes  ? — I  think  there  might  with  advantage  be  a 
good  deal  more  of  it,  especially  now  that  we  have  got 
a  very  good  new  centre  built  upon  the  same  site. 

4564.  You  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  have 
more  manual  training  ? — 1  thinic  it  would. 

4565.  {Dr.  Shuttleworfh.)  Do  you  think  that  some- 
times it  might  be  a  question  of  home  surroundings  as 
to  whether  a  child  should  go  to  these  classes  or  should 
be  sent  away  from  home  to  a  place  like  Darenth  ? — I 
have  no  doubt  that  home  surroundings  have  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  it  in  many  cases.  Many  of  these 
children  come  from  very  poor  homes,  and  their  parents 
are  sometimes  drunken  people  ;  thoy  do  not  look  after 
them,  and  they  have  a  difficulty  in  getting  food.  I 
may  say  we  have  a  centre  foi'  providing  dinnci'S  for 
children  during  the  winter  months,  and  to  every  case 
that  I  know  of,  or  which  the  teacher  thinks  would  not 
be  fed,  we  give  a  dinner  at  the  centre  three  times  a 
week. 

4566.  And  that  is  an  important  aid,  no  doubt,  to  their 
development  ? — Yes. 

4567.  {Chairman.)  Would  it  be  possible  to  work  the 
system  of  compulsion  with  the  class  of  parents  from 
whom  these  people  generally  come  ;  would  it  be  pos- 
sible to  compel  them  to  send  them  to  asylums? — If  the 
law  said  so,  and  they  were  taken  by  force  from  them, 
of  coui'se  they  would. 

4568.  But  the  law  might  break  down  as  it  has  done 
in  the  case  of  vaccination.  Would  it  be  impossible  to 
enforce  byelaws  ? — You  remove  imbeciles  now,  and 
people  who  are  insane ;  and  I  do  not  see  why  you  could 
not  remove  any  other  classes  of  children  that  the  law 
said  must  be  removed. 
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4569.  {Chairman.)  You  are  inspector  of  the  Leicester 
School  Board  ? — Yes. 

4570.  And  you  have  paid  particular  attention  to 
these  special  classes  ? — Yes. 

4571.  How  long  have  the  classes  been  in  operation  ? 
— Since  Easter,  1892.  I  think  we  were  the  first  of  the 
school  boards  to  take  up  the  question. 

4572.  How  many  schools  have  you  ? — Only  one. 

4573.  That  is  a  central  school  attended  by  all  the 
defective  children  in  the  borough  of  Leicester  ?  — 
Except  a  few  who  on  account  of  distance  are  unable  to 
attend — -about  four. 

4574.  Are  not  you  bound  to  provide  for  those  ? — 
Yes,  l}ut  we  have  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  matter  of 
getting  them  to  attend  because  of  the  distance. 

4575.  You  cannot  pay,  of  course,  for  locomotion  P — 
No,  the  auditor  would  not  allow  that. 

4576.  Your  method  of  selecting  the  children  is 
different  from  that  of  the  London  School  Board  in 
some  degree  ;  Avill  you  explain  in  what  way  ?  —  My 
notice  was  first  called  to  the  fact  that  there  were  some 
children  who  were  not  imbecile  on  the  one  hand, 
nor  merely  dull  in  the  estimation  of  the  teachers,  on 
the  other  hand.  I  therefore  asked  the  board  to  take 
up  the  question,  which  they  did,  and  we  asked  the 
teachers  in  the  first  instance  to  send  to  the  office  all 
such  children  as  they  thought  ought  to  be  in  a  special 
school.    They  sent  about  400. 

4577.  Did  they  give  any  grounds  for  sending  them  ? 
— Yes ;  but,  judging  from  the  results,  they  were  not 
sufficient  grounds.  The  consequence  was  that  they 
had  to  be  weeded  down  rather  rapidly,  and  the  immber 
was  finally  reduced  to  a  dozen.  From  that  time  to  the 
present  there  have  been  33  through  the  class,  and  I 
have  made  a  statement  here  of  the  results  of  the  33. 

4578.  Will  you  tell  us  how  you  weeded  them  first  of 
all  from  400  to  12  ? — There  was  a  committee  formed  of 
five  different  members  of  the  board,  who  examined 


d  in  and  examined.  jf,.. 
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these  children  and  looked  at  them  and  came  to  such  a        '  _ 
judgment  as  they  could  with  regard  to  the  question. 
Then  they  were  finally  handed  over  to  me  and  to  a 
doctor  who  is  a  member  of  the  board,  and  to  a  doctor 
who  is  a  medical  officer  to  the  board. 

4579.  You  mean  these  few  that  were  selected  by  the 
committee  ?-— Yes. 

4580.  But  those  that  were  discarded  by  the  members 
of  the  committee  were  never  before  you  or  before  the 
doctor  ? — No,  except  that  they  came  before  me  in  my 
duty  as  an  inspector  of  the  schools. 

4581.  So  that  there  might  have  been  among  the 
rejected  many  probably  who  were  fit  suljjects  for  a 
special  class  ? — There  may  have  been  at  that  time,  liut 
I  do  not  think  there  can  have  been  any  during  the  five 
years  that  have  since  elapsed. 

4582.  In  the  first  instance  you  were  obliged  to  have 
a  very  rapid  weeding  process,  but  how  do  you  proceed 
now  as  to  admission  ? — All  the  children  are  first  pre- 
sented to  me  who  are  brought  up  by  the  visitors  as 
being  children  who  in  their  judgment  ought  to  be  sent 
to  the  special  class,  i  examine  ttieni  from  :i  reading 
book,  not  to  see  whether  they  can  road,  but  to  see 
whether  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  intelligence  in 
the  interpretation  of  pictures  and  in  the  answering  of 
social  questions  limited  to  their  own  surroundings. 

4583.  How  many  visitors  have  you  in  Leicester  ? — 
Twelve. 

4584.  Do  they  schedule  every  child  in  Leicester 
Yes. 

4585.  Do  you  know  the  mental  condition  of  every 
child? — Yes. 

4586.  Whether  it  is  epileptic  or  defective  or  other- 
wise ? — -We  have  a  periodical  house  to  house  visitation. 

4587.  Are  not  the  people  migratory  ?  —  To  some 
extent,  but  not  so  much  so  as  in  some  towns. 

4588.  So  that  it  is  comparatively  easy  to  get  the 
mental  state  of  every  child  in  Leicester  ? — We  could 
do  so ;  yes. 
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,  ^\  4589.  You  have  it  recorded  perhaps  in  the  retiirns 

of  the  visitors  ?— Yes.     May  I  correct  myaelf  _  The 
.  mental  condition  of  every  one  of  these  special  children 

1897.    -g  jjQtg(j^_    ]v^o  record  is  taken  of  the  ordinary  children. 

4590.  They  -would  be  considered  as  normal  if  no 
entry  is  made  against  them  ? — Yes. 

4591.  Can  you  give  us  the  particulars,  under  each 
head,  of  defective  children  in  Leicester  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot,  because  we  take  them  on  the  ground  that 
their  intelligence  is  arrested,  or  that  it  is  imperfect,  but 
vve  do  not  sub-divide  them  except  that  we  reject  all 
epileptics,  with  one  exception.  There  is  no  provision 
for  them. 

4592.  May  there  not  be  some  more  cases  of  epilepsy  ? 
— They  have  not  come  under  observation. 

4593.  ITo  serious  cases  of  epilepsy? — No,  but  I  am 
afraid  I  can  give  you  no  information  on  the  point. 

4694.  Is  rot  that  an  entry  in  your  visitor's  return  ? — 
ISTo. 

4595.  How  many  special  defects  do  you  note  for  your 
visitors  to  enter  ? — -I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  quite 
answering  your  question.  I  note  that  they  are  most 
deficient  in  "  number." 

4596.  I  was  speaking  of  ruled  columns  ? — The  child 
comes  up  before  me,  and  is  tested  individually  as  to  its 
condition. 

4597.  Is  there  any  form  that  is  filled  in  first  ? — No, 
he  is  generally  presented  to  the  committee,  and  the  com- 
mittee hand  him  over  to  me,  and  if  I  have  any  difiiculty 
in  the  case  I  take  the  advice  of  the  medical  officer. 

4598.  What  does  the  visitor  report? — That  he  has 
found  a  child  in  the  house  not  attending  school  on 
the  ground  stated  by  his  parents  that  he  is  of  defective 
education,  or  that  the  teacher  has  reported  him  as 
being  of  defective  education,  and  not  fit  to  attend 
school. 

4599.  But  that  does  not  give  the  cause  ? — It  is  the 
only  entry.  "We  ignore  the  epileptic  cases.  "We  have 
no  provision  for  them,  and  I  do  not  know  that  we  have 
a  case  of  defective  intelligence  plus  epilepsy. 

4600.  So  that  all  cases  of  children  who  cannot  march 
on  with  other  children  are  all  put  together  into  one 
category? — Yes«  with  the  exception  that  there  are 
liberal  interpretations  made  of  the  exception  clauses 
in  the  code,  and  all  the  children  who  are  merely  of 
dull  intellect  are  presented  by  the  teachers,  and  passed 
through  my  hands,  and  are  kept  down  a  standard, 
or  put  into  Standard  0.  We  make  provision  for  the 
same  class  that  the  London  School  Board  make  pro- 
vision for. 

4601.  How  many  are  there  now? — There  have  been 
33  during  the  last  five  years,  and  12  are  left  at  the 
present  moment. 

4602.  "What  is  the  population  of  Leicester  ?— 175,000 
in  1891,  and  calculated  to  be  200,000  in  the  borough 
now. 

4603.  Then  you  have  12  out  of  200,000  ?— Yes,  besides 
the  few  epileptic  cases  that  may  be  left  out,  and  the 
few  that  are  left  out  on  account  of  distance. 

4604.  That  is  four  ?— Yes. 

4605.  Have  you  any  crippled  children  P — If  there  are 
children  who  are  slightly  crippled  they  are  taken  in  as 
ordinary  scholars.  jSIo  special  provision  is  made  for 
them. 

4606.  Have  you  paralysed  children  .P — I  have  not 
noticed  any. 

4607.  How  many  children  have  you  at  the  schools  ? 
—  We  have  21,000  in  average  attendance  in  the  board 
schools  and  9,000  in  the  voluntary  schools;  total, 
30,000.    There  are  35,000  on  the  roll. 

4608.  That  is  the  total  numbei'  of  children  of  school 
age  ? — Then  there  are  private  schools  and  our  large 
public  schools,  some  500  in  one  of  those.  I  think  we 
have  a  rather  larger  school  population  than  the  average 
population  gives,  because  we  have  a  large  working 
poptilation. 

4609.  "What  tests  do  you  apply  to  the  defective 
children  ? — The  child  comes  to  me,  and  InoticG  what  his 
age  may  be.  Then  I  take  a  bools:  fitted  to  the  age  of 
the  child,  if  he  be  a  normal  one,  and  ask  him  to  talk 
about  the  pictures,  and  if  I  can  get  from  him  fairly 
intelligent  answers,  and  if  he  can  count  up  a  few 
numbers  from  objects  in  the  pictures,  and  can  talk 
about  his  brothers  n,nd  sisters,  hi.s  mother  and  father. 


and  also  if  he  can  read  a  little — a  word  or  two,  and 
can  count  ujd  to  1,  2,  3,  then  I  come  to  a  judgment  as 
to  whether  I  ought  to-  recommend  the  committee  to 
send  him  to  the  special  class  or  not,  and  if  I  do,  and  the 
case  be  a  doubtful  one  medically,  I  then  refer  him  to 
the  medical  ofiBcer. 

4610.  If  he  can  add  1,  2,  3,  would  you  send  him  to  an 
ordinary  school  ? — I  should  do  so  if  he  were  of  a  very 
young  age,  saj-  six  years,  because  I  take  it  from  my 
experience  that  young  children  are  more  deficient  in 
number  than  in  any  other  direction,  and  that  the 
number  faculty  develops  with  the  development  of  the 
other  faculties.  I  have  a  tabulated  result  of  the  33 
cases  if  the  Committee  would  care  about  hearing  as 
to  them. 

4611.  Yes  ? — Out  of  the  33  cases,  four  have  been  sent 
to  the  ordinary  school  into  Standard  I.,  and  are  still 
there.  One  has  been  sent  to  Standard  I.,  and  has 
passed  subsequently  to  Standard  III.  Four  boys  have 
been  sent  to  work,  and  are  earning  wages,  not  at  home. 
Three  girls  have  been  put  to  work  at  home,  hut  are  not 
capable  of  earning  their  living  out  of  the  house.  Two 
were  not  really  weak  enough  to  be  retained,  and  they 
were  sent  back  to  the  ordinary  school.  One  has  been 
sent  to  the  Deaf  Miites'  School,  two  have  died,  two  have 
been  sent  away  as  uncoutroUable,  interfering  with  the 
moral  discipline  of  the  rest  of  the  children,  one  of  these 
being  14  years  of  age,  and  beyond  the  control  of  the 
female  teacher.  One  subsequently  went  to  the  asylum, 
one  to  the  union,  12  are  at  the  school  at  the  present 
time,  and  three  have  become  lost  sight  of,  or  have 
gone  out  of  the  town.  In  addition,  I  would  lay  before 
tiie  Committee  a  statement  which  I  drew  up  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  from  a  ledger  account  of  every 
individual,  showing  his  initial  condition  and  his  con- 
dition at  the  end  of  the  year.  I  have  asked  the  head 
teacher  to  supplement  that  with  manuscript  dealing 
with  the  cases  that  have  been  admitted  subsequently, 
and  those  same  cases  in  their  subsequent  treatment.  I 
thought  perhaps  it  might  be  of  use  to  the  Committee 
if  I  were  to  leave  those  documents  with  them.  I  have 
also  brought  a  copy  of  the  time  table  that  was  drawn 
up.  Our  first  time  table  was  a  tentative  one,  but  this 
is  the  one  on  which  we  are  working  at  the  present 
moment.  You  will  see  that  we  give  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  to  a  great  many  subjects.  "We  began  with  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  with  every  one  of  them. 

4612.  At  what  age  do  you  take  the  children  at  the 
special  school  ? — ^As  early  as  six. 

4613.  It  is  generally  thought  that  they  should  be  left 
at  the  infant  school  as  long  as  possible? — We  found 
before  the  class  was  established  that  when  they  were 
so  left  the  children  were  not  well  treated  by  the  other 
children,  and  I  am  afraid  in  some  cases  they  were  not 
sympathetically  treated  by  the  junior  teachers.  I  dare 
say  this  was  a  good  deal  owing  to  want  of  knowledge  ; 
therefore  I  woidd  deprecate  their  being  kept  in  -the 
infant  school  if  they  are  not  fit  to  be  kept  there. 

4614.  If  they  are  uncontrollable  ? — I  did  not  mean 
that ;  I  meant  if  they  are  deficient  in  their  intellect, 
and  so  cannot  get  on  with  the  others. 

4615.  "Would  you  transfer  them  at  six  to  the  special 
class  ? — Yes. 

4616.  We  find  in  London  they  are  very  sympatheti- 
cally and  kindly  treated  as  a  rule  by  all  the  teachers 
and  the  children  ? — There  is  a  certain  amount  of 
shouldering  and  elbowing  off  among  the  children 
themselves.  I  have  noticed  that  other  children  of 
non-defective  intellect  do  not  treat  these  defective 
children  quite  so  thoughtfully  as  is  desirable. 

4617.  We  find  the  opposite  in  London;  that  they 
have  a  humanising  eiSect  upon  the  children,  and  t'tiat 
the  children  are  all  very  kind  to  them.  I  am  afraid 
the  Leicester  children  must  be  a  little  rougher  than  the 
London  children  ? — They  must  be,  according  to  that. 

4618.  To  what  age  would  you  retain  them  in  the 
special  class  ? — We  have  not  retained  any  further  than 
14,  because  at  that  age  we  have  had  them  go  out  to 
earn  their  own  living. 

4619.  You  have  no  power  to  retain  them  ? — No. 

4620.  How  many  teachers  have  you  for  those  12 
children  ? — One,  and  an  assistant. 

4621.  What  are  the  qualifications  of  the  teacher? — 
The  first  teacher  was  chosen  from  the  infant  school  as 
one  who  was  very  clever  in  kindergarten,  and  very 
sj^mpathetic  in  her  -breatnient  of  infants.    She  has  been 
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succeeded  by  a  similar  oue ;  bat  neither  had  any 
special  training  whatever. 

4622.  And  the  assistant? — The  assistant  has  had 
none,  except  such  as  she  has  got  from  the  head. 

4G23.  What  is  the  cost  of  this  class  ? — About  lOZ.  per 
child,  or  a  little  more.  The  head  mistress  gets  901.,  and 
there  is  che  assistant  to  pay  for  besides.  I  am  reckoning 
nothing  for  room,  apparatus,  books,  &c. 

4624.  The  cost  in  salaries  is  101.  a  head  ? — Yes. 

4625.  "Was  the  room  specially  designed  for  the 
purpose,  or  was  it  a  class-room  for  ordinary  children  ? 
— It  was  made  suitable,  so  far  as  we  could  make  it. 

4626.  Is  it  furnished  with  special  desks  or  ordinary 
school  furniture  ? — We  have  a  very  limited  number  of 
desks  for  the  12  children,  a  few  round  the  walls,  and 
there  are  cages  for  doves  and  canaries,  and  a  tortoise 
is  kept. 

4627.  You  make  the  room  as  bright  as  yon  can  by 
making  it  frill  of  animal  life  ? — Yes,  and  flowers. 
Everything  is  done  to  make  the  children  as  happy  as 
we  can  make  them. 

4628.  Do  the  parents  object  to  sending  their  children 
to  these  schools.'' — They  did  a  good  deal  at  first,  but 
we  are  overcoming  the  difiiculty  now  to  such  an 
extent  that  five  of  the  parents  have  shifted  their 
residences  so  as  to  be  near  the  school  for  the  sake  of 
their  children.  But  there  has  been,  and  still  is,  a 
difficulty.  The  parents  rather  ignore  the  fact  that 
the  children  are  deficient.  I  think  this  arises  from 
sensitiveness  more  than  anything  else. 

4629.  By  what  name  is  your  class  known  in  Leicester  ? 
— We  call  it  the  special  class,  so  as  to  avoid  wounding 
susceptibilities. 

4630.  Are  the  school  hours  much  the  same  as  those 
of  other  schools  ? — Nearly  the  same. 

4631.  The  lessons  are  shorter  p — Very  much  shorter. 

4682.  More  manual  work  than  they  have  in  other 
schools  ?  — Yery  much  more  manual  work  from  the 
very  beginning,  but  more  industrial  work  if  I 

may  so  term  it,  than  at  the  beginning,  though  not 
more  manual. 

4633.  Why  do  you  put  them  to  industrial  work  at 
that  age  ;  is  it  to  enable  them  to  earn  their  living 
immediately  they  leave  ? — Yes,  but  that  age  reaches 
up  to  14,  so  that  some  of  them  are  getting  on  in  years. 

4634.  At  what  age  do  the  children  leave  school  in 
Leicester,  as  a  rule  P  —  When  they  have  passed 
Standard  VI. 

4635.  And  half  time  ? — The  half  time  exemption  is 
at  Standard  IV. 

4636.  Do  not  they  leave  school  without  passing 
Standard  VI.,  in  a  great  many  cases?— They  leave 
school  and  go  into  the  streets,  unfortunately,  without 
passing  Standard  VI.  if  they  are  14. 

4637.  Does  the  board  connive  at  that  ? — We  cannot 
help  ourselves  after  they  have  passed  Standard  VI.  and 
are  13. 

4638.  You  have  many  cases  of  children  Avho  have  not 
passed  Standard  VI.  in  the  streets  ? — I  think  not. 
Every  case  of  a  child  not  at  school  is  reported  to  the 
clerk,  who  has  a  record  from  the  visitors  as  to  what  has 
been  done  with  him  in  the  next  quarter, 

4639.  Do  the  magistrates  enforce  the  fines  ? — We 
have  an  admirable  bench  in  that  direction. 

4640.  With  your  population  you  ought  to  have 
33,000  children  in  school,  Irat  you  only  have  30,000 
apparently,  is  that  so  ? — There  are  30,000  in  average 
attendance. 

4641.  And  how  many  are  on  the  books  of  the  schools? 
— Thirty-five  thousand. 

4642.  Does  that  include  all  children  who  are 
attending  schools  where  they  pay  less  than  9d.  a 
week;  you  have  no  private  schools  on  your  register? — 
No,  there  are  some  private  schools  where  the  children 
are  not  paying  9d.  a  week,  and  the  children  are  not 
scheduled.  We  have  had  a  fight  with  those,  and  w© 
cannot  get  our  way  with  regard  to  them. 

4643.  But  you  ought  to  schedule  all  children  who 
pay  less  than  9d.  ? — Yes,  but  there  are  a  few  cases  where 
it  has  been  difficult  to  do  so. 

4644.  Have  you  a  very  large  Standard  (0)  in  the 
other  schools? — Not  so  very  large  now,  as  we  had 
at  first,  because  they  have  all  to  pass  through  my 


hands,  and  some  children  are  kept  down  in  the  infant  M?: 

schools  for  another  year's  infant  treatment,  and  that,  of  H-  Major 

course,  reduces  the  number.   

4646.  What  do  you  mean  by  another  year  ;  up  to  the  -^^^^-J^' 
age  of  eight  ? — No,  they  would  be  seven  at  the  next 
Government  examination  m  the  upper  school. 

46 16.  Do  you  transfer  them  all  before  they  are  seven  ? 
— We  transfer  them  within  such  limits  that  they  must 
be  seven  and  over  at  the  next  Grovernment  examination 
m  the  upper  school. 

4647.  Then  you  give  them  an  extra  year  if  th.ey  are 
dull,  and  allow  them  to  stay  till  they  would  be  over 
eight  at  the  Grovernment  examination  ? — Yes. 

4648.  So  that  you  thin  your  Standard  0  in  that 
way,  or  rather,  do  you  disguise  it  by  keeping  them 
down  in  the  infant  school  ? — I  do  not  know  which  is  the 
proper  way  to  exjjress  it,  \mt  I  think,  if  I  may  say  so, 
that  keeping  them  in  the  infant  school  is  better  for 
the  children.  Many  of  these  cases  are  children  who, 
though  they  will  be  seven  at  the  next  Government 
examination,  are  immigi-ants,  and  who  have  not  had  a 
year's  training  in  the  infant  school. 

4649.  So  that  a  stranger  coming  into  a  Leicester 
school  would  not  find  very  many  dull  children  in  the 
upper  classes  ;  he  would  have  to  go  to  the  infant  class 
to  find  very  dull  children  ? — He  would  find  in  our 
schools  a  very  limited  number  of  Standard  O's. 

4650.  They  would  be  the  older  children  of  eight  to 
nine  ? — Eight  to  nine. 

4651.  Up  to  eight  they  would  be  in  the  infant  school 
if  they  were  very  dull  ? — Yes. 

4662.  (Ifr.  Pooley.)  I  think  you  said  that  there  are 
35,000  children  in  school  m  Leicester  ? — Yes. 

4653.  Of  whom  30,000  are  in  average  attendance  ?— 
Yes,  30,500. 

4654.  Does  that  include  the  voluntary  schools  as  well 
as  the  board  schools  ? — It  does. 

4665.  There  are  only  12  at  present,  I  understand,  in 
your  special  class  ? — Twelve  at  the  present  time. 

4666.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  children  as  deficient  as  those 
12  who  :ire  attending  the  ordinary  schools  ? — I  think 
that  there  may  be  a  ceitain  number,  probably  a  pro- 
portionate numl)er  to  our  own,  in  the  denominational 
schools  over  whom  we  have  no  control. 

4667.  Do  you  know  the  number  of  children  in  the 
voluntary  schools  ? — There  are  11,380  children  on  the 
books  of  voluntary  schools. 

4658.  Do  you  think  it  probable  that  there  are  a 
number  of  children  as  deficient  as  those  12  now 
attending  the  board  school  ? — -I  know  that  there  are 
four  cases,  and  there  might  be  one  or  two  left  out; 
whom  the  visitors  have  not  yet  picked  up,  or  who 
have  not  come  under  my  notice  in  examining  the 
schools. 

4659.  When  you  say  which  the  visitors  have  not 
picked  up,  those  would  be  cases  not  attending  schools  ? 
—Yes,  in  the  house  to  house  visitations. 

4660.  Is  your  special  class  full  ? — Yes. 

4661.  Has  it  room  for  only  12  ? — Only  12,  In  my 
opinion  we  ought  to  have  two  classes  for  the  town,  and 
not  one  cehtral  one.  We  ought  do  have  two  at  such  a 
distance  as  to  divide  the  town  in  two  halves,  and  then, 
though  the  classes  would  be  smaller  than  they  should 
be  at  first,  as  the  town  is  very  raj^idly  increasing,  we 
should,  I  think,  finally  get  about  24  in,  say,  three  or 
four  years'  time. 

4662.  In  selecting  these  children  I  understand  that 
the  teachers  of  the  school  report  cases  to  you  ?— Yes, 
that  is  how  some  of  them  come  in  ;  that  is,  those  that 
are  attending  school. 

4663.  And  other  cases  the  visitors  report  to  you  ? — 
Yes. 

4664.  Can  you  tell  us  about  how  many  cases  are 
reported  to  you  by  the  teachers  in,  say,  a  year  ? — I  think 
the  greater  number  are  reported  by  the  visitors. 
Beyond  that  T  cannot  say. 

4666.  Cannot  you  say  how  many  cases  are  reported 
by  the  teachers  ? — Only  that  it  is  a  less  number  than 
half,  and  I  had  33  in  all  dui'ing  the  five  years,  and  that 
there  are  12  now. 

4666.  How  many  cases  do  the  teachers  report  to  you 
as  children  for  the  special  class  ? — Only  about  one  or 
two  out  of  a  dozen  that  I  accept. 
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^  Mi\  ^  4(3(;7_  X  wSiiited  to  get  at  the  nunlbei-  that  they  report 
•  Majoi;  among  wliom  you  have  to  discriminate  P — ^We 

have  not  a  record ;  I  can  only  speak  haphazard  and  say 
ISO/,     ^j^^^  probablj-  daring  the  last  year  I  have  liad  seven  or 
.  eight. 

4668.  Can  you  toll  us  what  directions  you  give  to  the 
teachers  as  to  the  sort  of  children  that  they  ought  to 
report  to  you  ? — They  have  not  had  instructions  of  a 
very  formal  cliaracter  as  to  that,  except  that  if  there 
are  children  who  in  their  opinion  are  defective  in 
development,  they  should  report  it. 

4669.  Of  course  they  know  that  the  class  is  fall,  that 
it  is  a  very  small  class,  and  that  it  would  be  useless 
tor  them  to  report  many  under  the  circumstances  ? — I 
do  not  know  that  they  know  anything  about  that.  We 
have  not  had  to  reject  a  child  because  the  school  is  full 
yet.  We  have  only  got  our  maximum  number  just 
now. 

4670.  You  have  told  us  how  you  examine  these 
children  in  order  to  see  whether  they  are  fit  for  the 
special  class,  hearing  them  read  and  so  on  ? — Very 
little  "  hearing  them  read." 

4671.  You  said  they  had  a  book  and  they  looked  at 
the  pictures  ? — Yes. 

4672.  And  you  asked  them  questions  ? — Yes  ;  not  very 
much  hearing  them  read,  and  still  less  questioning  as 
to  number. 

4673.  Then  you  reject  some  ? — Yes. 

4674.  And  the  others  go  before  the  medical  officer  ? — 
No,  not  unless  I  feel  I  ought  to  call  the  medical  officer 
into  question. 

4675.  Do  you  only  call  him  in  where  you  have  a 
doubt  ?— That  is  all. 

4676.  Uo  you  look  at  them  with  a  trained  eye,  if  I 
may  say  so,  for  physical  defects  ? — I  can  only  say  that 
I  seconded  the  honours  list  in  physiology  in  the  London 
University,  but  I  do  not  think  it  helps  me  very  much. 

4677.  Do  you  pay  attention  to  size  of  the  head,  nerve 
signs,  low  nutrition,  the  eyes,  and  jjhysical  indications 
of  that  sore ;  I  dare  say  you  know  that  I  am  mainly 
referring  to  Dr.  Warner  ? —  Yes,  I  am  principally 
determined  in  my  judgment  by  such  matters.  I  have 
very  little  else  to  go  upon. 

4678.  I  understood  you  to  say  you  went  principally 
by  their  intelligence  as  judged  by  the  answers  to 
questions  put  to  them  .P— Yes,  but  I  think  that  a  good 
dsal  shows  itself,  or  does  not  show  itself,  in  the  face 
v/hilst  the  child  is  being  examined. 

4679.  Then  you  do  pay  a  good  deal  of  attention  to 
those  physical  signs  ? — A  good  deal,  as  far  as  my 
judgment  and  knowledge  extend. 

4680.  Then  do  you  think  that  it  would  be  desirable 
that  all  these  cases  should  be  seen  by  the  doctor  before 
they  are  sent  back  to  the  ordinary  schools  ? — I  do  not 
know  that  it  is,  because  I  have  had  a  case  out  of  the 
limited  number  chat  have  been  sent  to  the  doctor 
where  the  child  has  been  obliged  to  be  sent  back  again 
to  the  ordinary  school. 

4681.  You  mean  because  the  doctor  did  not  pass 
him  ? — The  doctor  passed  him  to  go  into  the  school ; 
but,  in  my  judgment,  based  on  an  experience  of  three 
months  afterwards,  the  child  was  not  fit  to  be  sent  to 
the  special  class. 

4682.  But  was  suitable  for  the  ordinary  school?— 
Yes. 

4633.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  have  an  exami- 
nation occasionally  of  all  the  children  in  the  ordinary 
class,  and  not  simply  to  rely  upon  the  report  of  the 
teacher? — I  do  not  think  it  is  needed  because  we  have 
such  a  grip  of  the  town  through  the  school  board,  and 
the  teachers  are  so  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  the 
difficulty  that  I  think  we  meet  all  requirements. 

4684.  When  you  say  "  get  rid  of  the  difficulty,"  do  you 
mean  get  rid  of  these  children  ? — I  mean  get  rid  of  the 
children  out  of  the  ordinary  school  and  put  them  into  a 
special  one. 

4685.  Is  that  the  case  when  you  have  only  seven  or 
eight  reported  for  the  whole  year  out  of  the  whole  of 
the  board  schools  at  Leicester.  Does  it  look  as  if  they 
were  desirous  of  getting  them  into  the  special  class  ? — 
I  think  so  ;  because  the  cases  we  touch  are  so  different 
from  the  cases  that  are  touched  by  the  London  School 
Board.  We  have  only  the  narrow  margin  between  a 
greater  inefficiency  on  the  left  side  and  ordinary 
dulness  on  the  right.    I  do  a.ot  think  it  would  be  right 


to  take  children  out  of  the  ordinary  school  if  they  afd 
at  all  fit,  notwithstanding  dulness  and  want  of  know- 
ledge, to  be  kept  in  the  ordinary  school. 

4686.  You  think  your  children  in  a  special  class  may 
be  very  much  more  defective  and  dull  than  those 
\Vhich  you  find  in  London? — A  good  deal.  We  do  not, 
in  my  opinion,  cater  for  the  same  class  as  the  London 
School  Board  caters  for. 

4687.  Have  you  visited  the  London  School  Board's 
special  class  ? — No,  I  have  only  made  inquiries  on  that 
point. 

4688.  Would  you  be  surprised  to  hear  that  almost  all 
the  cases  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  London  special 
classes  are  reported  bj^  doctors  to  show  physical 
signs  indicating  feeble  mindedness  and  defective 
intellect  ? — No,  I  should  not,  because  I  think  the  whole 
question  is  relative.  It  seeins  to  me  that  you  cannot 
draw  a  hard  and  fast  line  l^etween  the  children  we 
specially  cater  for,  on  one  side  or  upon  the  other. 

4689.  You  think  if  a  visitor  were  to  visit  a  defective 
class  at  Leicester  he  would  find  a  very  much  more 
feeble-minded  set  of  children  than  in  the  special  classes 
of  the  London  School  Board  ? — I  think  so.  You  will 
see  by  the  reports  I  have  presented  to  you  that  the 
33  case."?  when  they  came  to  us  were  most  deficient, 
though  there  was  hope  in  them.  They  cannot  count  up 
to  1,  2,  3,  in  many  cases. 

4690.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  in  the  ordinary 
schools  many  more  children,  beside  those  12  now  being 
taught  in  the  special  class  in  Leicester,  who  would  be 
much  benefited  if  they  could  be  admitted  to  the  special 
class  ? — You  mean  on  the  basis  of  the  London  School 
Board  ? 

4691.  I  will  not  say  on  the  basis  of  the  London 
School  Board,  but  children  who  have  not  a  fair  chance 
of  being  taught  efficiently  in  the  ordinary  schools  with 
the  large  classes  ? — I  am  not  very  much  pressed  to  say 
"  yes  "  in  that  direction,  because  our  curriculum  is  made 
so  educative  now,  and  so  recreative  in  Standard  I.,  and 
we  have  such  a  fair  number  in  Standard  0  who  are 
specially  treated,  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  so  great 
a  necessity. 

4692.  Then  there  may  be  some  feeble-minded 
children  in  Standard  0  probably  ?  —  Yes,  relatively 
feeble-minded. 

4693.  May  I  ask  what  sized  classes  you  have  of 
Standard  0  in  the  ordinary  board  school? — That 
very  much  varies  with  the  character  of  the  school. 
There  are  some  schools  that  are  in  almost  a  middle- 
class  neighbourhood  where  there  are  very  few  of  them 
indeed — onlj-  3  or  4  out  of  600. 

4694.  But  I  was  asking  how  many  there  were  in  a 
class  ? — Only  three  or  four  in  such  a  school. 

4696.  Have  you  a  separate  teacher  for  that  class  ? — 
Yes,  special  jorovision  is  made  for  them. 

4696.  In  the  ordinary  school  ? — Yes. 

4697.  (GlMirman.)  Do  I  understand  that  you  devote 
a  teacher  to  teach  three  or  four  children  in  the  school? 
— Yes,  but  those  are  all  middle-class  neighbourhoods, 
and  we  have  other  schools  in  the  slums,  where  there  is 
quite  a  fair  class — 15  or  20. 

4698.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  15  of  this  standard,  not  children 
under  a  teacher  of  their  own  ? — Yes. 

4699.  And  they  constitute,  in  fact,  a  special  class  ? — 
A  special  class  of  a  different  character  from  what  we 
call  specifically  our  "  special  class." 

4700.  They  constitute  a  special  class  of  some  15 
children  in  Standard  0,  many  of  whom,  if  they  were 
not  so  dealt  with,  would  be  passed  into  the  higher 
standard  ? — Yes. 

4701.  So  that  you  have  in  the  ordinary  board  schools 
a  special  class  of,  I  was  going  to  say,  deficient 
children  ?— If  you  like  to  put  it  so,  yes  ;  but  of  a 
difl'erent  grade  from  our  special  class. 

4702.  Not  so  defective? — No,  they  have  two  years' 
work  instead  of  one  in  Standard  I. 

4703.  (Miss  Tow7isend.)  Would  you  consider  those 
children  in  Standard  0  to  bj  of  the  same  kind  as  are 
admitted  into  the  London  School  Board's  special  class  ? 
— They  are  cases  not  of  congenital  want  of  development 
or  arrested  development,  as  in  the  case  of  some  of  our 
cases  in  the  special  class,  but  are  cases  of  children  who 
have  come  in  as  navvies'  children  in  the  building  of 
railways,  and  immigrants  from  country  districts  where 
they  are  not  verj'  well  looked  after,  and  cases  of  scarlet 
fever  and  arrested  development  along  those  lines. 
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4704.  And  they  have  special  provision  in  the  small- 
ness  of  the  class  and  the  care  of  the  teacher  in  the 
ordinary  schools? — Yes,  but  not  to  a  very  great  extent, 
they  do  their  writing,  and  arithmetic  with  the  others. 

4705.  Have  you  any  special  provision  for  cripples  or 
physically  incapable  children  P — None  whatever. 

4706.  They  are  not  admitted  to  the  special  class  under 
any  pretext  r" — No. 

4707.  Are  they  to  be  found  in  the  ordinary  schools  P 
— I  have  met  a  few  cases  of  physically  incapable 
children. 

4708.  Are  there  any  cripples  or  physically  incapable 
children  remaining  at  homo  ? — I  think  not,  except 
where  they  are  absolutely  incapable  of  getting  to  the 
school. 

4709.  Is  there  any  provision  made  for  their  going 
upstairs  when  they  get  to  the  school  P — Yes. 

4710.  You  have  them  carried  up? — Yes,  we  have  a 
little  chair  in  one  school. 

4711.  You  consider  they  do  better  among  the  ordinary 
children  than  they  would  in  a  special  class  P — Yes. 

4712.  The  special  class  is  too  defective  for  them  ? — 
Yes,  it  is,  as  you  know,  a  very  depressing  atmosphere 
for  a  child  to  be  in  the  special  class  unless  he  absolutely 
belongs  to  it. 

4713.  {Mrs.  Burgivin.)  Did  you  draw  up  this  time 
table  p — No,  the  head  mistress  drew  it  up.  It  was 
passed  through  my  hands,  but  I  do  not  think  I  was  of 
any  use  in  the  matter. 

4714.  What  constitutes  a  school  attendance? — Nine 
to  12  and  two  to  half-past  four. 

4715.  Your  time  table  does  not  show  that ;  it  begins 
at  9.15,  and  I  make  your  attendance  41  hours  per  day  ? 
— Yes.  Then  I  must  correct  my  statement.  I  think  it 
is  the  infant  school  time-table  that  I  thought  of.  The 
time  table  will  be  correct. 

4716.  That  is  4J  hours  per  day? — Yes. 

4717.  I  notice  that  you  only  give  about  an  hour  and 
a  half  in  the  week  to  reading,  do  you  think  that  is 
enough  ? — I  think  it  is  with  the  children  we  have. 

4718.  Does  your  special  class  in  Leicester  contain  12 
children  who  are  more  or  less  idiots  ? — On  the  verge 
of  it. 

4719.  You  do  not  class  them  as  idiots? — No. 

4720.  What  is  your  aim  and  object  in  teaching 
these  children  P — Firstly,  to  make  their  lives  a  little 
happier  than  they  otherwise  could  be,  and,  secondly, 
if  possible,  to  draft  a  few  of  them  into  the  ordinary 
school,  and,  thirdly,  to  try  to  put  them  in  the  way  of 
earning  a  living,  if  possible. 

4721.  Do  you  think  if  they  are  to  go  out  into  the 
world  li  hours  per  week  is  sufficient  time  to  give  to 
reading  ? — Yes,  from  six  years  of  age. 

4722.  At  six  years,  I  see  you  only  give  about  an  hour 
and  10  minutes  P — I  am  thinking  rather  of  the  con- 
tinuity of  time  than  of  the  intensity  of  the  subject  in 
the  early  stages. 

4723.  Do  you  know  which  of  these  occupations  is  the 
most  helpftilp — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you.  You 
would  get  that  kind  of  information,  I  think,  better  from 
the  head  teacher.  I  am  only  struck  with  the  fact  that 
number  is  the  greatest  difficulty  in  the  matter. 

4724.  That  is  quite  different  from  the  evidence 
throughout  England  and  abroad ;  do  you  not  find 
reading  a  great  difficulty  r — It  is  a  big  difficulty.  They 
do  not  leave  us  with  the  capability  of  reading  in  the 
end. 

4725.  What  standard  have  they  arrived  at  when  they 
leave  you  P — That  varies  with  every  individual.  Some 
can  only  read  a  Standard  I.  book. 

4726.  Can  they  all  read  a  Standard  I.  book  ? — No,  at 
the  beginning  they  know  absolutely  nothing  in  some 
cases ;  in  other  cases  they  know  a  letter  or  two  ;  in 
other  cases  they  have  extreme  difficulty  in  remember- 
ing three  or  four  letters  at  a  time,  and  you  will  see 
by  the  report  of  each  individual  I  have  left  with  the 
Committee  what  the  condition  of  their  reading  is. 

4727.  What  have  the  children  on  leaving  you  accom- 
plished in  reading  ? — They  cannot  read  anything  more 
than  Standard  III.,  the  very  best  of  them. 

4728.  Have  they  got  as  far  as  that  P — A  very  limited 
number.    One  has  been  sent  into  an  ordinary  school 
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who  has  gone  through  Standard  III.,  and  a  few  others 
have  about  reached  it  on  their  leaving  without  going 
through  the  Standard  III. 

4729.  Would  you  not  amongst  your  children  have 
some  that  would  not  be  able  to  read  a  Standard  I. 
book  ? — Yes. 

4730.  Would  not  have  made  any  progress  whatever? 
— I  think  in  one  or  two  cases  you  might  say  so. 

4731.  Of  course  they  would  benefit  morally  by 
attendance  in  the  class,  but  intellectually  they  would 
not  benefit  much  ? — Not  much. 

4732.  So  that  you  do  not  separate  what  would  be 
termed  noii-educable  children  ?  —  No,  we  take  them 
en  gros — the  whole  12 ;  but  the  teachers  individualise 
themselves  ;  there  are  two  teachers. 

4733.  Would  you  think  it  helpful  to  pay  for  the  con- 
veyance of  the  children  rather  than  to  establish  separate 
classes  in  the  town  ? — I  think  there  would  be  a  great 
practical  difficulty  in  doing  it.  Our  tramways  would 
not  help  very  much.  They  would  not  go  along  the 
right  lines,  and  we  can  hardly  pay  cab  fares. 

4734.  But  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  centre  with 
three  classes  than  it  would  be  to  have  three  separate 
classes  dotted  about  the  town  ? — I  think  it  would  bear 
grading,  but  not  for  distance. 

4735.  There  would  be  better  organisation  ?  —  De- 
cidedly. We  have  adopted  that  idea  in  similar  classes 
for  the  deaf  mutes.  They  get  three  classes  of  these  in 
one  centre. 

4736.  I  take  it  that  the  standard  of  admission  to  the 
special  class  at  Leicester  is  very  much  lower  than  it  is 
with  the  London  School  Board  ? — Yes. 

4737.  It  would  surprise  you,  perhaps,  to  know  that 
a  medical  man  said  that  the  London  School  Board  had 
25  per  cent,  of  imbeciles  in  one  of  the  classes  ? — It  would 
surprise  me  very  much. 

4738.  I  notice  that  you  give  as  much  time  to  re- 
ligious instruction  as  you  give  to  reading  ? — Yes. 

4739.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  what  the  religious 
instruction  consists  of? — The  same  as  at  all  the  board 
schools — little  Bible  stories,  with  a  few  simple  chil- 
dren's hymns,  which  they  sing. 

4740.  Do  you  find  they  like  singing  ? — Yes. 

4741.  And  have  you  a  piano  ? — Yes. 

4742.  You  agree  they  are  most  wanted  there  ?  ■ — 
Decidedly. 

4743.  {Mr.  Newton.)  Can  you  say  if  there  is  more 
idiocy  in  Leicester  or  in  London  ? — I  could  not  say, 
officially,  but  I  have  no  doubt  in  London. 

4744.  I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  the  figures  in 
the  asylums  would  help  you  ? — I  could  not  say,  and  our 
asjdum  takes  in  the  neighbouring  counties. 

4745.  Can  you  give  any  statistics  about  the  number 
of  idiots  in  Leicester  P — Yes. 

4746.  If  we  found  the  proportion  of  bad  cases  in  the 
two  towns,  we  might,  to  a  certain  extent,  infer  the 
number  of  slight  cases  P — Yes. 

4747.  Could  you  make  some  calculation  of  that  sort 
for  us  ? — You  want  the  number  of  cases  in  the  asylums, 
the  county  and  theTjorough. 

4748.  The  liumber  of  pauper  idiots  from  the  district 
of  the  Leicester  School  Board  would  be  useful? — That 
will  include,  of  course,  the  adults. 

4749.  Certainly,  that,  compared  with  thd  number  in 
London,  which  we  can  obtain  otherwise,  would  give  a 
sort  of  measure  of  the  amount  of  idiocy  ? — Then  we 
shall  have  the  workhouse  infirmary  as  well. 

4750.  Certainly,  I  should  include  that  P — The  number 
of  i^auper  idiots  in  Leicester  Asylum  is  53,  of  whom 
two  are  children,  and  the  number  of  pauper  idiots  in 
the  workhouse  is  24,  of  whom  six  are  children. 

4751.  From  those  figures  we  might  be  able  to  infer 
whether  the  amount  of  dulness  is  really  the  same. 
Have  you  any  reason  to  think  thsto  in  Leicester  there 
is  a  smaller  class  of  drunken  or  dissolute  people  than 
in  London  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  from  what  I  know  of 
London,  but  I  should  think  ^'fe  figure  badly,  comparing 
Leicester  with  the  average  of  the  country,  apai't  from 
London. 

4752.  As  drunkenness  and  bo  forth  are  the  causes  of 
mental  deficiency,  if  you  have  fewer  people  of  that  sort 
you  would  expect  to  find  a  smaller  proportion  of  defec- 
tive children  than  in  London  ?  — Probably  so,  but  I  was 
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comparing  Leicester,  in  my  own  mind,  say,  with 
Brighton. 

4753.  Brighton  would  be  exceptional  the  other  way, 
would  it  not  ? — Yes. 

4754.  What  is  your  reason  for  saying  that  in  London 
children  are  admitted  to  the  special  class  who  would 
not  be  admitted  to  your  special  class  ? — Only  the  reports 
I  have  had  from  the  teacheis  of  our  special  class  who 
have  made  visits  to  the  London  special  classes. 

4755.  Tour  teachers  have  reported  to  you  that  they 
have  seen  children  who  would  not  be  admitted  into 
your  classes  ? — Yes. 

4756.  Do  they  say  they  have  seen  those  children  in 
any  numbers  ? — I  have  not  had  any  evidence  one  way 
or  the  other,  but  I  understood  there  were  nine  classes 
in  London. 

4757.  There  are  nearly  30.  Your  teachers  have  not 
made  any  calculation  ? — ISTo. 

4758.  It  is  only  their  impression  from  the  classes  they 
have  seen  that  the  standard  is  different  in  the  one  place 
to  what  it  is  in  the  other  ? — Quite  so. 

4759.  Then  we  could  not  give  very  much  weight  to 
that  evidence  ? — Wo. 

4760.  {Br.  Shuftleirorth.)  With  regard  to  the  medical 
officer  and  the  medical  member  of  the  school  board,  I 
think  you  said  there  were  two  medical  men  interested 
in  this  matter  H — Yes. 

4761.  Who  is  the  medical  member  of  the  board  ? — 
Dr.  Bennett,  who  is  a  specialist  in  throat  and  ear  diseases, 
rather  than  a  general  medical  practitioner. 

4762.  Who  is  the  medical  officer  to  the  Leicester 
School  Board  ? — Dr.  Pope.  He  is  only  consulting 
physician.  He  is  not  appointed  at  a  fixed  salary.  He 
deals  with  special  cases. 

4763.  He  is  not  medical  officer  for  all  purposes  ? — 
No. 

4764.  Only  when  it  is  necessai-y  to  consult  him  ? — 
That  is  so.  It  was  his  reports  to  the  board  years  ago, 
as  to  whether  children  ought  to  be  sent  to  school  or 
not,  that  first  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  there 
were  mental  deficiencies  that  wanted  attending  to  when 
I  looked  through  his  report  book. 

4765.  And  looking  at  the  individual  reports  in  the 
report  of  this  special  class,  I  quite  agree  that  those 
children  must  be  on  an  average  of  decidedly  lower 
grade  than  those  in  the  London  special  class,  and  two 
of  them  strike  me  as  cases  which,  in  London,  would 
perhaps  be  considered  too  low  for  admission  to  the 
special  class  at  all  ? — We  say  in  Leicester  that  in 
London  the  child  is  sent  away,  and  not  taken  care  of 
by  the  board,  but  that  the  Leicester  board  does  take  care 
of  him.  The  London  board  deals  with  him  in  another 
direction. 

4766.  Have  you  any  training  institution  for  idiots 
or  imbeciles  at  all  available  for  the  population  of 
Leicester  ? — There  is  a  workhouse  on  the  one  hand. 

4767.  That  is  not  really  a  training  institution,  I 
think.  Is  there  any  such  place  available  for  Leicester 
as  Darenth  is  for  London  — No,  before  moving  I  put 
myself  in  correspondence  with  such  institutions  as  there 
were  up  and  down  the  country,  to  see  if  the  board  could 
send  its  children  to  them ;  but  I  found  stich  a  course 
was  so  difficult  that  I  suggested  this  other  course. 

4768.  The  asylum  that  has  been  alluded  to  just  now 
for  the  borough  of  Leicester  is  an  asylum  for  the 
insane  ? — There  is  one  asylum  for  the  borough  and 
another  for  the  county. 

4769.  They  are  fundamentally  asylums  for  insane 
people — not  for  imbeciles  P — Yes. 

4770.  They  do  not  profess  to  gi?e  imbeciles  spcci.al 
treatment  ? — I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  do  not 
know  whether  they  have  idiots  as  well  as  lunatics. 

4771.  I  believe  most  county  asylums  are  obliged  to 
have  them  under  special  circumstances,  but  they  do 
not  care  to  have  them.  They  have  not,  so  far  as  you 
know,  any  special  system  of  dealing  with  them  if  they 
do  take  them  ? — I  cannot  answer  the  question. 

4772.  You  say  that  the  medical  officer  of  the  board 
sees  the  child  only  when  you  have  any  doubt  a.bout 
him  ? — Yes. 

4773.  So  that  you  do  not  get  medical  assistance  in 
forming  a  judgment  ? — No,  not  very  frequently. 


4774.  Your  experience  of  the  physical  as  well  as  the 
mental  features  of  the  case,  you  say,  helps  you  in 
forming  a  judgment  ? — I  think  so. 

4775.  That  is  a  matter,  I  suppose,  that  comes  of 
experience  ?— -Yes,  and  some  mistakes  are  made,  as  I 
have  pointed  out  in  the  33  cases,  the  case  of  a  child 
being  relegated  back  to  the  ordinary  school. 

4776.  Have  you  specially  studied  the  methods  that 
Dr.  Warner  has  recommended  ? — No,  I  have  nothing 
except  what  I  have  indicated  as  tests. 

4777.  With  regard  to  the  teaching  of  reading,  is 
there  any  special  mode  of  teaching  reading  in  those 
classes — anything  different  from  that  which  prevails 
in  the  ordinary  school  ? — No,  it  is  the  combined 
method,  with  a  little  alphabet  and  a  little  phonic. 

4778.  Do  you  use  pictures  in  aid  ? — Yes. 

4779.  Of  objects  with  the  names  printed? — Yes,  the 
usual  school  primer  of  that  character,  and  a  sheet. 

4780.  Music,  I  suppose,  is  found  exceedingly  useful 
for  the  special  classes  ? — Yes  ;  it  is  taught  by  ear  only, 
of  coarse. 

4781.  And  you  have  some  musical  insti'uments  there  ? 
—Yes. 

4782.  Is  Leicester  a  straggling  place,  and  what  dis- 
tance have  the  children  to  go  to  the  centre  ? — Leicester 
is  a  rectangle  of  an  irregular  character,  longer  from 
north  to  south  than  from  east  to  west,  and  the  School 
we  have  is  in  about  the  centre.  The  extreme  distance 
on  one  side  would  be  If  miles,  and  on  the  other  about 
14,  the  other  distances  being  shorter. 

4783.  [Clicarman.)  With  regard  to  the  16  that  you 
have  sifted  out  and  declared  to  be  fit  for  the  special 
class,  do  you  consider  them  educable  ? — Yes,  with  the 
limitation  that  I  do  not  expect  very  much  advance 
from  them. 

4784.  You  consider  the  money  paid  out  of  Leicester 
rates  is  not  wasted  upon  such  results  as  you  make  of 
these  cases  ? — No,  especially  if  yoti  take  into  account 
the  happiness  of  the  child's  life  that  is  secured.  I 
reckon  that  to  be  a  big  factor. 

4785.  The  chief  result  is  a  certain  amount  of  hap- 
piness and  brightness  brought  into  the  child's  life  ? — 
Yes. 

4786.  But  the  actual  amount  of  education  or  training 
is  otherwise  almost  nil  ? — I  should  not  call  it  nil  if  a 
boy  arrives  at  Standard  III, 

4787.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  a  question  about  your 
Standard  0  ;  the  classes  vary  from  five  in  number  in 
some  schools  to  14  in  others,  I  think  you  said.? — When 
I  said  14  I  was  only  speaking  from  memory. 

4788.  I  understand  that  each  of  these  classes  has  a 
separate  teacher? — Yes,  but  the  teacher  in  the  smaller 
schools  would  be  a  very  young  one. 

4789.  How  old  or  how  skilful  was  the  teacher  who 
has  a  charge  of  the  Standard  0  ? —  In  the  case  of  the 
limited  number  it  would  only  be  a  junior  teacher. 

4790.  Of  what  age  ? — We  do  not  allow  them  to  teach 
until  they  have  gone  through  the  candidate's  and  the 
first  year's  course. 

4791.  Do  you  consider  these  young  persons  qualified 
to  teach  very  backward  or  veiy  dull  children  ? — No, 
I  should  very  much  prefer  to  see  one  of  the  best 
teachers  in  the  school  put  to  them. 

4792.  Why  should  not  that  be  done  ? — It  is  a  ques- 
tion of  economy,  I  think. 

4793.  They  are  taught  by  very  young  teachers  who 
have  very  little  skill  ? — Yes,  in  reading ;  in  the  other 
subjects  they  are  taught  by  the  ordinary  skilled 
teacher. 

4794.  I  understand  for  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, they  are  mixed  with  the  other  children  ? — No. 
In  reading  they  would  be  specially  separated. 

4795.  And  in  writing  and  arithmetic  mixed  with  the 
others  ? — Yes. 

4796.  Are  they  fit  to  march  on  with  the  others  in 
arithmetic  ? — I  think  so.  The  requirements  of  Stan- 
dard I.  are  so  small  that  as  we  give  them  two  years  to 
do  it  in  we  do  not  find  any  practical  difficulty,  and 
a  great  deal  of  it,  as  you  know,  is  mechanical. 

4797.  How  many  children  in  this  class  never  rise 
above  Standard  1.  P — Not  any. 

4798.  Every  child  in  Leicester  advances  beyond 
Standard  I.  ? — If  a  child  has  been  in  Standard  I.  two 
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years,  he  must  be  sent  to  Standard  II.,  and  if  he  is 
in  Standard  II.  two  years  he  must  be  sent  into 
Standard  III. 

4799.  Whether  he  has  learned  anything  or  not? — 
Yes.  I  take  it  if  a  child  is  deficient  when  he  has  been 
in  the  same  standard  two  years,  it  is  no  good  keeping 
the  child  in  that  standard  any  longer. 

4800.  You  would  teach  him  something  more  difficult  ? 
— Yes,  because  he  would  not  be  deficient  in  all  direc- 
tions. We  find  some  cases,  for  instance,  where  a  lad 
will  do  his  elementary  science  work  well,  but  he  cannot 
read  well  or  he  is  deficient  in  number.  I  have  had  a  case 
where  a  boy  has  failed  in  arithmetic  five  years  running 
in  five  successive  standards,  but  I  should  not  have 
liked  to  have  kept  that  lad  down  in  one  standard  for 
five  years. 

4801.  Did  he  know  anything  of  arithmetic  at  the  end 
of  his  course  ? — He  was  always  uncertain. 

4802.  One  important  thing  in  aiithmetic  is  accuracy  ? 
— Yes.  He  was  always  inaccurate  throughout  his 
course,  and  I  take  it  would  have  been  just  the  same  if 
I  had  kept  him  at  Standard  I.  all  through. 

4803.  Would  he  never  have  learned  accui-acy  in  doing 
simple  sums  ? — Not  to  be  certain  of  them. 

4804.  You  never  keep  a  child  in  any  standard  or  in 
any  class  above  two  years  ? — No. 

4805.  Your  visitors  have  never  reported  any  idiot  or 
imbecile  children  to  you  ? — No. 

4806.  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  you  never  have  had 
reported  a  single  case  of  a  child  being  an  imbecile  or 


an  idiot  in  the  whole  towti  of  Leicester? — If  they  Mr. 
occurred  they  occurred  in  this  form — that  the  visitor      H.  Major. 

will  bring  them  before  Leicester  committee,  then  the   
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ought  to  be  at  school  or  not,  but  I  am  not  on  that  

committee. 

4807.  {Mrs.  Burrjwin.)  When  you  mentioned  that 
400  children  were  sent  up  by  the  teachers  you  do  not 
intend  to  cast  any  reflection  upon  the  teachers'  selec- 
tion, but  they  were  sending  you  what  they  thought 
were  their  dull  children? — No  reflection  in  the  least. 
We  have  no  difficulty  with  regard  to  them  now.  It 
was  the  initial  difficulty  due,  I  dare  say,  to  ignorance 
of  the  lines  the  board  wanted  to  lay  down. 

4808.  So  that  in  your  judgment  they  had  400  dull 
children  ? — Yes  ? — but  not  "  special  "  children. 

4809.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  visited  any  London 
centre  at  all  ? — No. 

4810.  May  I  call  your  attention  to  this  :  most  people 
who  have  given  evidence  here  say  1  per  cent,  oi'  even 
IJ  per  cent,  from  Birmingham,  Brighton,  and  other 
places  are  proper  subjects  for  these  special  classes.  In 
Leicester  your  proportion  is  -J-j-  per  cent.  ? — Yes,  we 
have,  out  of  30,000, 12  in  a  special  class. 

4811.  To  what  do  you  attribute  the  difierence  ? — As 
I  said,  I  should  be  glad  if  we  had  some  more  children 
in  sjiecial  classes.  I  have  no  doubt  we  have  as  many 
dull  children  as  other  average  towns. 

4812.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  But  you  do  not  deal  with  them 
in  the  same  way  ?— -We  do  not  deal  with  them  in  the 
same  way. 
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4813.  {Chairman.)  You  were  for  some  ye.ars  connected 
with  the  Aubert  Park  Home,  which  is  now  closed,  and 
the  children  have  been  transferred  to  another  home, 
the  West  London  Home  ? — Yes. 

4814.  It  is  a  heme  for  feeble-minded  children  F — 
Yes. 

4815.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  terms  they  were  ad- 
mitted and  at  what  age  ? — There  was  no  fixed  age,  but 
we  preferred  to  get  them  at  about  14.  They  were  some- 
times older  than  that,  but  occasionally  younger. 

4816.  Had  they  had  much  education  before  they  came 
to  you  ? — That  varied  very  much. 

4817.  Had  they  passed  through  any  special  classes 
before  they  came  to  you  ? — Not  necessarily. 

4818.  They  may  have  been  taught  in  the  ordinary 
schools  ? — Some  had,  and  some  were  incapable,  and  had 
not  got  through  any  standard  at  all. 

4819.  Would  you  call  those  imbeciles  ? — No,  we  do 
not  take  imbeciles,  only  those  that  we  consider  capable 
of  improvement. 

4820.  But  you  are  aware  that  some  medical  men 
speak  of  higher  and  lower  imbeciles  ? — These  were 
higher  imbeciles,  then. 

4821.  There  was  no  definite  line  ? — No,  the  rule  was 
to  only  take  those  girls  as  to  whom  there  was  a  reason- 
able prospect  of  teaching  them  to  earn  their  living. 

4822.  Either  partially  or  wholly? — Yes. 

4823.  And  was  the  result  of  the  training  that  some 
of  them  could  earn  their  living  entirely,  and  some  of 
them  only  partially  ? — Yes,  and  some  failed. 

4824.  How  many  inmates  were  there  of  the  home  ? — 
Twelve. 

4825.  You  would  advocate  a  larger  number  than  that 
as  a  rule,  would  not  you  ? — I  should  not  advise  going 
above  20. 

4826.  The  cost  of  management,  of  course,  becomes 
great  with  so  small  a  number  ? — Yes,  but  I  think  if  one 
increased  the  number  to  more  than  about  20,  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  carry  on  such  a  home. 

4827.  Without  duplicating  the  staff  ? — I  am  not  sure, 
even  then,  that  the  superintendent  could  give  that  inde- 
pendent attention  to  the  cases  that  seems  to  be  very 
necessary. 

482S.  What  staff"  had  you  for  f.jat  number  ? — Three. 

4829.  A  matron  P — Yes.  There  was  the  lady  siiperin- 
tendent,  and  she  had  an  assistant  and  a  matron. 

4830.  And  did  the  girls  do  all  the  housework  ? — 
Yes. 


lied  in  and  examined.  Dr.  E.  Tait. 

4831.  Are  they  good  at  needlework  as  well  as  house- 
work ? — Yes,  some  of  them  did  very  fair  needlework, 
but  there  was  no  fine  needlework.  We  did  not  find 
that  any  of  them  were  really  capable  of  any  skilled 
labour. 

4832.  You  only  took  them  in,  if  you  thought  they 
were  capable  of  some  distinct  improvement  ? — Yes. 

4833.  How  long  did  you  keep  them  if  you  found  they 
were  failures? — We  took  them  first  on  a  mojith's 
pi'obation.  Later  we  made  it  a  hard  and  fast  rule  to 
do  that.  If,  at  the  end  of  a  month  or  so  they  did 
not  show  any  prospect  of  being  improved,  we  did  not 
keep  tliem ;  but  sometimes  they  were  kept  several 
months,  and  then  found  not  to  be  improving.  Beyond 
the  month  there  was  no  hard  and  fast  rule. 

4834.  When  they  came  to  you,  of  course  they  were 
of  very  varying  capacitj-,  and  very  varying  degrees  of 
education  ? — Yes. 

4835.  Would  not  it  be  advisable  to  have  a  school 
attached  to  a  home  of  that  sort,  so  that  they  might  be 
transferred  from  the  school  to  the  home  when  the  time 
came  for  their  receiving  such  final  instruction  as 
was  good  for  them  P — Yes,  I  think  it  would  bo  very 
desirable. 

4836.  What  was  the  cost  per  head  at  your  home? — 
About  211.  a  year. 

4837.  TJie  usual  cost  of  instituiious  of  that  kind  varies 
from  20Z.  to  30Z.  a  year  ? — Yes. 

4838.  It  is 'very  difficult,   of   course,  to  raise  the 
money  ? — Yes. 

4839.  Do  you  think  some  of  the  girls  of  that  class 
might  be  trusted  to  go  out  into  the  world,  ;uid  earn 
their  living  as  general  servants  ? — That  was  the  aim  in 
this  home,  to  train  them  for  general  service. 

4840.  At  what  age  would  they  be  suitably  fitted  for 
that  ?-— That  would  vary  very  much  according  to  their 
capacity  and  their  improvement. 

4841.  Sometimes  at  16  .f* — Yes. 

4842.  But  I  suppose  the  majority  of  them  not  till 
later? — No,  but  certainly  some  did  start  at  16  or  17. 

4843.  It  would  not  be  any  use  attempting  to  teach 
them  -Mij  skilled  handicraft  ? — No,  we  find  they  do  not 
do  skilled  work  very  successfully. 

4844.  But  general  housework  ?— General  housework, 
scrubbing,  washing,  mangling,  and  such  like. 

4845.  Had  j'ou  good  characters  with  them  when  they 
went  out,  or  were  many  of  them  returned  to  you  as 
incapable  of  service  ? — A  few  were  returned,  but  a 
large  proportion  of  those  that  really  started  continued 
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Dr.  E.  Tail,  in  their  places,  and  are  self-supporting.  They  have 
  been  so  for  some  two  or  three  years  now. 

10  Mar.  1897.  ^g^g  ^.^^  ^j^jj^jj.  probable  if  a  child  came  to  you 
at  the  age  of  seven,  and  stayed  till  16,  that  she  would 
be  fit  to  go  out  and  earn  her  living  ? — I  have  not  had 
any  experience  of  them  so  young  as  that.  I  have  not 
seen  them  till  they  left  school. 

4847.  They  required  great  change  of  occupation  while 
they  were  with  you? — Wo  were  decidedly  of  opinion 
that  change  of  occupation  was  very  desirable.  We 
had  some  cases  that  came  from  other  homes,  where,  for 
instance,  perhaps,  one  girl  might  have  done  nothing 
but  turn  the  mangle,  or  fold  linen  ;  another  would  only 
carry  coals,  and  so  forth.  We  became  distinctly  of 
opinion  that  it  was  very  bad  for  them  to  be  kept  in 
that  way  at  a  definite  and  monotonous  occupation  of 
that  sort,  and  from  some  homes  where  they  had  been 
trained  in  that  way,  their  tempers  were  bad,  they  were 
often  sullen  and  morose  ;  but  that  entirely  disappeared 
after  giving  them  a  more  varied  occupation,  with  less 
monotony  in  their  lives. 

4848.  It  was  entirely  want  of  prijvious  training  you 
think  ? — I  would  not  say  entirely,  but  I  think  it  was 
very  much  so.  In  fact,  the  lady  superintendent  was 
much  struck  by  the  fact  that  there  was  a  certain  school 
from  which  the  girls  frequently  came  who  were  said  to 
have  ungovernable  tempers,  but  we  saw  very  little  of 
that  after  they  came  in.  I  remember  three  or  four 
came  in  one  after  another  with  the  character  of  being 
morose  and  su.llen,  each  of  them  (it  may  have  been  a 
coincidence)  happened  to  come  from  another  institution. 
Thus  the  bad  tempers  came  from  one  and  the  sullen 
ones  from  another. 

4849.  About  how  many  had  passed  through  special 
classes  for  the  training  of  such  children  before  they 
came  to  you  ? — I  do  not  think  we  had  any  that  had 
been  in  any  home  previously. 

4850.  Or  who  had  been  in  special  classes  under  the 
London  School  Board  for  training  these  children  ? — JSTo. 

4851.  You  have  no  experience  of  the  success  of  such 
a  scheme  ? — No,  I  have  not. 

4852.  Have  you  seen  many  feeble-minded  children  of 
school  age  ? — No. 

4853.  Tour  only  experience  of  them  is  after  the  age 
of  16  ?— Yes,  or  14. 

4854.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  What  was  the  youngest  age  at 
which  girls  were  admitted  into  this  Auberc  Park 
Home? — 1  think  wo  had  a  little  girl  of  11,  Annie 
G  . 

4855.  But  what  is  the  ordinary  age  of  admission  ?— I 
should  say  14  to  16. 

4856.  Would  the  average  be  16  ? — Probably  about  16. 

4857.  What  provision  is  made  for  their  education  ? 
Is  their  elementary  education  continued  ? — We  found 
thej'  did  not  make  any  great  headway,  but  they  were 
taught  in  the  evening.  There  does  not  seem  to  be  any 
necessary  connection  between  their  not  being  able  to 
read  or  write  and  their  being  trained  to  earn  their 
living.  There  was  one  little  girl,  for  instance,  who  if 
she  were  given  a  letter  0  could  not  select  another  0 
from  a  lot  of  letters ;  and  yet  she  has  done  very  well. 
She  was  never  taught  to  read  but  she  has  learned 
housework  and  is  earning  her  own  living. 

4858.  As  a  rule  do  they  get  some  regular  instruction 
in  reading  or  writing  or  in  anything  they  are  capable 
of  each  day  ? — I  do  not  think  that  latterly  they  did. 
They  did  for  a  time. 

4859.  Was  that  principally  in  the  evening  ? — Yes, 
principally  in  the  evening.  But  they  were  chiefiy 
taught  to  do  housework,  and  cooking,  and  ironing,  and 
to  go  out  on  errands  and  bring  back  the  right  change — 
practical  work. 

4860.  If  children  were  sent  by  the  school  authority  to 
an  institution  of  that  sort  there  would  necessarily  be 
some  little  alteration  in  the  routine  ? — Yes.  This  was 
not  started  with  the  idea  of  teaching  younger  children. 
I  remember,  however,  that  this  little  girl  of  11,  whom 
I  have  mentioned,  was  taught  reading,  writing,  &c., 
but  most  of  the  girls  who  came  were  15  or  16  years  of 
age — after  the  ordinary  school  age. 

4861.  {Miss  Toivnsend.)  The  schools  from  which  the 
girls  came  to  your  institution  were  the  district  and 
workhouse  schools,  were  they  not  ? — ^Yes. 

4862.  And  those  girls  you  found  had  been  brought 
up  under  a  system  of  monotonous  routine  ? — Yes,  we 
were  very  much  struck  by  that. 


4863.  You  found  less  violent  and  sullen  temper 
among  the  girls  who  came  from  their  own  homes  or 
from  other  schools  ? — The  bad-tempered  girls  generally 
came  from  the  district  schools. 

4864.  And  do  yon  think  that  supposing  these  girls 
of  16  had  had  good  mental  training  in  ordinary  schools 
they  would  in  many  cases  not  have  needed  such  a 
home  as  Aubert  Park,  but  would  have  properly  de- 
veloped ;  in  other  words  do  you  think  their  condition 
there  at  all  due  to  want  of  early  training  ? — I  should 
think  in  part,  but  I  should  doubt  if  it  was  entirely. 

4865.  You  think  there  was  some  natural  mental 
defect  in  them  all?— Yes,  I  do  not  think  they  were 
simply  backward  children. 

4866.  But  still,  thej^  were  children  who  had  been 
more  or  less  neglected  ;  better  training  might  have 
made  them  better  ? — I  think  if  they  had  had  individual 
training  early  in  life  they  would  have  been  mucli 
better. 

4867.  You  began  a  little  too  late  ? — Yes,  I  think  it 
is  most  important  to  begin  early. 

4868.  One  great  difficulty  in  carrying  on  a  home 
for  younger  children  is  the  school  difficulty  ? — Yes. 

4869.  If  they  had  had  their  school  training  before 
they  came,  it  would  have  been  easier  to  give  them 
the  industrial  training  ? — Very  much,  I  think. 

4870.  You  would  think  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  give  school  training  in  such  a  home  as  Aubert  Park  ? 
— Yes,  I  do  not  think  the  school  training  and  the 
industrial  training  can  be  well  combined, 

4871.  The  smallness  of  the  numbers  would  be  against 
it  ?— Yes. 

4872.  So  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  school  training 
came  before  the  industrial  training  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4873.  And  you  prefer  that  the  girls  should  not  be 
handicapijed  by  not  being  able  to  write  their  own 
name,  for  instance  ? — I  should  suggest  that  children 
should  have  school  training  up  to  14,  and  then  should 
be  drafted  into  such  a  home  as  this. 

4874.  You  think  that  would  give  a  better  chance  to 
the  children  and  a  better  chance  to  the  home  for 
turning  oat  improved  material  P — I  do  decidedly, 

4875.  (Jlfrs.  Burgwin.)  What  occupation  would  you 
suggest  as  suitable  for  these  girls  ? — I  think  house- 
work is  probably  the  best  and  most  suitable  occupation. 
I  doubt  very  much  whether  any  of  these  girls  could 
have  been  brought  up  to  do  or  do  well  at  skilled 
work,  such  as  in  a  manufactory,  for  instance. 

4876.  {Miss  Townsend.)  Of  course  service  is  the  most 
protected  work  for  a  girl  ? — It  is  the  most  protected 
work,  and  it  is  more  varied.  These  girls  do  not  do 
well  under  a  monotonous  system. 

4877.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  And  it  would  be  safer  for  a 
girl  to  be  in  a  home  than  to  have  to  go  to  a  factory  ? 
— No  doubt  that  would  be  the  case,  but  I  was  think- 
ing  rather  of  the  work  you  would  get  out  of  them. 
I  think  housewoi'k  is  more  suited  to  their  capacities, 
and  a  mistress  can  look  after  them,  and  of  course 
they  want  looking  after. 

4878.  You  would  not  place  such  a  girl  with  children 
in  a  home  ? — They  have  done  very  well  with  children. 
Of  coarse  our  plan  has  been  after  tbey  entered  the 
home  to  teach  them  housework  and  to  take  it  in 
rotation  to  wait  upon  the  lady  superintendent  and  to 
do  laundry  work  and  so  forth.  After  they  have  been 
in  the  home  some  little  time,  then  they  go  out  to  day- 
work,  coming  home  to  sleep  at  night.  They  take  books 
with  them  showing  the  time  they  leave  the  home,  and 
iht  mistress  fills  in  the  time  they  get  there,  and  vice 
versa  coming  back,  so  that  it  can  be  seen  that  they  do 
not  loiter  on  the  way.  After  they  have  done  day-work 
for  a  certain  length  of  time,  then  they  go  out  to  places 
in  the  neighbourhood  where  they  can  [still  be  under  the 
supervision  of  the  lady  superintendent. 

4879.  Do  you  look  forward  to  every  girl  leaving  the 
home  ? — Yes,  no  permanent  cases  were  supposed  to  be 
taken  in. 

4880.  How  did  you  determine  which  girls  were  suit- 
able for  admission  ? — That  was  very  difficult,  and,  of 
course,  one  had  failures.  I  do  not  know  any  hard  and 
fast  rule  which  can  be  laid  down.  One  by  experience 
began  to  have  a  shrewd  suspicion  what  girls  would  do, 
but  then  one  made  mistakes. 

4881.  Experience  really  guides  you  in  determining 
what  a  girl  is  likely  to  be  able  to  do  P — Yes.    One  girl 
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we  took  in  did  remarkably  well,  but  she  was  refused 
for  another  horoe.  She  was  a  candidate  for  a  home  for 
training  feeble-minded  girls,  and  they  would  not 
take  her  in.  We  took  hor  in,  and  she  did  extremely 
well,  and  has  been  in  service  now  for  a  year  or  two 
doing  well. 

4882.  What  have  yon  to  say  with  regard  to  the 
discipline  in  such  a  home  ? — First,  there  are  very  few 
hard  and  fast  rules.  Much  has  to  be  left  to  the  tact 
and  discretion  of  those  in  charge.  The  fewer  rules  the 
better  we  find,  and  even  as  to  those,  experience  showed 
they  had  to  be  somewhat  elastic.  There  were  very  few 
punishments.  Supposing  all  the  girls  had  tea,  and  one 
girl  was  singled  out  from  the  other  girls  and  was  given 
milk,  that  acted  as  an  efficient  punishment.  The  girls 
did  not  like  it  at  all.  But  they  were  never  punished 
in  the  ordinary  way,  except  being  occasionally  sent  up 
to  their  rooms,  or  something  of  that  sort. 

4883.  Do  all  the  girls  rise  and  go  to  bed  at  the  same 
time  ? — Yes. 

4884.  Have  you  not  found  that  some  of  the  girls 
require  much  more  sleep  than  others  ? — These  girls  all 
Beam  to  require  a  good  deal  of  sleep. 

4885.  And  have  you  found  by  experience  that  some 
want  more  sleep  than  lothers  ? — I  should  think  very 
likely,  but  I  cannot  say  I  have  paid  special  attention 
to  that. 

4886.  Are  all  these  girls  able  on  admission  to  wait 
entirely  upon  themselves  ? — Yes. 

4887.  They  have  no  special  bad  habits  ? — I  think  the 
little  girl  of  11  whom  I  mentioned  had  to  be  dressed 
and  looked  after  for  a  little  time,  but  most  of  them  were 
quite  able  to  look  after  themselves. 

4888-  So  that  the  training  these  girls  receive  is  well 
repaid  by  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish  ? — I  am 
not  quite  sure  that  I  follow  you. 

4889.  Do  you  think  the  training  the  girl  gets  fits  her 
to  partially  support  herself  ?— Yes.  In  fact,  some 
entirely  support  themselves. 

4890.  Would  you  say  that  all  become  either  partially 
or  wholly  self-supporting  ? — No,  some  are  failures. 

4891.  What  becomes  of  the  failures  P — Some  go  back 
to  the  workhouse,  if  they  have  come  from  the  workhouse, 
or  are  sent  back  to  where  they  come  from. 

4892.  And  you  would  not  know  any  more  about  them  ? 
— In  some  cases  we  do  not.  In  some  cases  we  do. 
Where  it  is  possible  the  lady  superintendent  finds  out, 
but  we  do  not  always  know  what  becomes  of  them. 
Some  have  been  undoubted  failures,  but  not  the  majority. 
On  the  whole  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  success. 

4893.  (Br.  Shuttleworth.)  Do  you  know  what  the  per- 
centage of  failures  is  ? — The  evidence  I  gave  before  the 
Parliamentary  Committee  on  the  30th  November  1894 
shows  that  out  of  20  cases  started  in  service,  15 
succeeded  and  were  self-supporting. 

4894.  Had  jon  a  very  large  number  of  applications 
for  admission  into  the  home,  applications  in  excess  of 
the  number  you  could  accommodabe  ? — Yes,  we  could 
not  take  them  all  in. 

4B95.  Asa  rule  you  would  select  the  best  that  were 
oS'ered  you  ? — The  most  suitable. 

4896.  Did  it  rest  with  you  as  medical  ofiicer  of  the 
home  to  make  the  selection  ? — It  did  practicallj-. 
There  were  none  admitted  that  were  not  passed  by  me, 

4897.  Had  you  any  form  of  certificate  or  statement  ? 
— Yes,  there  was  a  certificate.  I  have  not  brought  it 
with  me.  It  is  to  give  the  name  of  the  girl,  and  to 
state  what  she  had  been  doing ;  whether  she  had  anj' 
bad  habits,  and  matters  of  that  sort. 

4898.  Is  that  statement  made  by  the  friends  or  by 
the  medical  officer  ? — Generally  by  the  friends,  not 
by  the  medical  oflScer. 


4899.  The  statement  would  be  brought  under  the  Dr.  E.  Tait, 
notice  of  the  medical  ofiicer  when  he  formed  a  judgment   

on  the  case  ? — It  would  be  brought  under  the  notice  of  10  Mar.  1897. 

the  medical  officer  connected  with  the  home.  ■ — •  

4900.  Had  you  any  trouble  at  all  to  exclude  cases 
that  were  too  imbecile  ?— Yes,  that  was  rather  a 
difficulty. 

4901.  Were  there  a  good  many  cases  jwessed  for 
admission,  which,  in  your  opinion,  were  too  imbecile? 
—Yes. 

4902.  Did  you  endeavour  to  keep  out  tliose  that  were 
capable  of  being  legally  certified  as  being  idiots  or 
imbeciles? — Yes,  we  did  not  take  them  in,  or  those 
that  were  subject  to  fits. 

4903.  Had  you  any  difiiculty  as  to  the  parents  re- 
moving children  without  due  notice,  or  without 
any  notice  ? — Yes,  we  had  one  or  two  disappointing 
cases  of  parents  removing  children  when  they  were 
getting  on  very  well. 

4904.  They  became  impatient,  I  suppose  ? — Or  some- 
times they  thought  the  girls  could  now  make  money 
for  them — that  they  were  getting  intelligent. 

4905.  Had  you  any  difficulty  in  retaining  the  girls 
themselves;  were  they  quite  willing  to  remain  ? — Yes, 
always.    We  never  had  any  difficulty. 

4906.  Did  any  of  them  run  away  ? — One  or  two  ran 
away,  but  they  came  back.  One  ran  away,  not  because 
she  did  not  like  the  home;  but  she  went  off,  I  think, 
with  somebody,  and  came  back  again. 

4907.  As  a  rule  there  did  not  seem,  to  be  any  need 
of  compulsory  power  to  retain  them  ? — None  what- 
ever. 

4908.  They  remained  of  their  own  free  will  ? — They 
seemed  to  like  it  very  much.  They  did  not  show  any 
signs  of  wanting  to  go. 

4909.  [Chairman.)  You  have  said  you  sent  them  out 
as  general  servants.  Were  they  capal)le  of  cooking  P — - 
Yes,  they  did  cook. 

4910.  Very  rough  sort  of  cooking,  I  suppose? — I 
fancy  that  two  or  three  of  them  turned  out  really  very 
fair  cooks,  but  that  was  not  the  rule,  of  course. 

4911.  Had  you  any  difiiculty  in  placing  them  out  ? 
—No,  apparently  not  at  all.  People  seemed  rather 
anxious  to  have  them.  They  did  not  pay  very  much 
for  them. 

4912.  Did  you  in  most  cases  guarantee  their  moral 
character  P — I  do  not  know  that  we  actually  guaranteed 
it.  Once  or  twice  we  had  a  difiiculty  about  that,  but 
not  as  a  rule. 

4913.  You  felt  bound  to  tell  the  employers,  I  sup- 
pose, in  cases  where  there  was  a  want  of  moral 
character  ? — Certainly,  and  for  the  girls'  own  sakes. 

4914.  What  were  their  special  vices  ;  were  they  given 
to  thieving  or  greediness  p — One  or  two  would  pilfer 
small  things. 

4915.  But  on  the  whole  you  were  quite  satisfied  with 
the  general  result?  — Yes,  I  was  very  much.  They 
could  not  be  allowed  out  by  themselves  at  first ;  we 
would  not  let  them  out  in  the  street  by  themselves, 
somebody  went  with  them  ;  that  class  of  girl  would  be 
easily  led  away. 

4916.  (Dr.  Shuttlewortli..)  You  are  of  opinion,  from 
your  experience,  that  girls  like  these  are  much  better 
in  a  home  where  they  have  a  certain  amount  of  labour 
such  as  you  have  described  rather  than  in  an  asylum 
such  as  Darenth  ? — I  should  think  so  decidedly.  I 
should  think  they  would  develop  much  more  satis- 
factorily. 

4917.  And  have  more  experience  of  the  world? — 
Yes,  and  more  self-reliance. 

4918.  They  would  be  more  able  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves when  they  went  out  into  the  world  P — To  teach 
them  self-reliance  was  one  of  our  objects. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next  at  2.30. 
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DEPAUTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


NINTH  DAY. 


Friday,  12tli  March  1897. 


Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttlewokth. 


Present  : 

The  Eev.  T.  W.  SHAEPE,  O.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

I        Dr.  W.  R.  Smith. 
Mrs.  BuEGWiN. 

Miss  TOWNSEND. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,  Secretary. 


Rev. 
J.  J.  Martin. 

12  Mar.  1897. 


Rev.  J.  J.  Maetin  called  in  and  examined. 


4918.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  member  of  the  Bristol 
School  Board  .f* — Yes.  ^ 

4919.  And  chairman  of  the  committee  for  special 
classes  ? — Yes. 

4920.  HoTV  are  the  children  for  the  special  classes 
selected.  Are  they  presented  by  the  teacher  first  of  all  ? 

 TSTomiuated  by  the  head  teachers  of  the  different 

schools.  Then  they  are  examined  by  the  board's  own 
inspector.  Then  they  are  Eiibmitted  to  a  medical 
gentleman. 

4921.  There  are  some  children  who  never  appear  in 
school  at  all ;  how  are  they  discovered  ? — We  have 
made  known  the  commencement  of  these  classes,  and 
children  have  come,  and  the  teacher  of  the  defective 
class  observes  their  defective  characteristics,  and  gives 
them  a  place  in  her  class  in  the  first  place.  Then  they 
are  examined  by  our  inspector  as  to  their  attainments, 
and  then  they  are  examined  by  the  medical  officer  as 
to  their  fitness  for  receiving  such  instruction  as  we  can 
give  them. 

4922.  Some  of  the  teachers,  of  course,  discover  more 
than  others  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  so. 

4923.  And  have  you  had  to  reject  a  large  number  of 
those  that  were  presented  to  you  by  the  teachers  F — No. 
On  the  contrary  ;  I  was  speaking  to  our  inspector  the 
other  day,  and  he  said  that  he  himself  had  only  had  to 
reject  one  out  of  a  very  large  number.  Of  course,  the 
large  number  that  were  discovered  by  the  teachers 
have  not  all  yet  been  got  into  the  classes,  so  that 
there  may  be  some  more  to  reject  by-and-bye  ;  but  up 
to'the  present  we  have  between  30  and  40  in  the  classes, 
and  the  inspector  told  me  he  had  only  had  to  reject 
one. 

4924.  How  do  the  teachers  discover  their  deficiency ; 
by  any  special  subject  more  than  another  ? — No,  I  think 
not,  except  that  there  is  a  general  complaint  of  their 
deficiency  in  arithmetic.  They  get  on  with  some 
subjects,  but  that  seems  to  be  a  very  drastic  test. 

4925.  Do  you  know  what  test  the  medical  officer  of 
the  board  applies  ? — I  have  been  with  him  once  or  twice 
when  he  has  examined.  He  examines  the  child's  head 
and  its  general  appearance,  and  then  asks  a  few  simple 
questions;  tries  it  in  reading,  on  pictures,  and  simple 
questions  in  arithmetic. 

4926.  Does  he  reject  any  as  not  fit  for  the  special 
classes  because  they  have  no  physical  defect,  or  does  he 
discover  physical  defects  in  all  that  he  admits  ? — I 
think  he  will  discover  physical  defects  of  some  kind  or 
another. 

4927.  Are  those  all  recorded  ? — They  are  all  recorded  ; 
we  have  family  history  books.  Of  course  we  are  only 
just  commencing  at  Bristol.  As  soon  as  we  can  we 
shall  have  these  family  histories  more  fully  made  up 
than  at  the  present  time.  The  teachers  are  gradually 
getting  the  parents  to  come  and  tell  them  the  particulars 
of  their  families. 

4928.  This  class  has  not  been  established  very  long  ? 
— No  ;  with  the  commencement  of  this  school  year. 

4929.  At  the  commencement  of  January  ? — About 
the  second  week  in  January  the  school  year  com- 
mences. 

4930.  And  as  a  rule  the  children  have  proved 
defective  P— That  is  so,  I  think  I  may  say,  in  every 


4931.  One  child  has  been  sent  back  to  the  ordinaiy 
school,  and  two  children  have  proved  so  violent  and 
uncontrollable  that  they  could  not  be  retained  in  the 
class  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  Of  course  the  child  was  only 
discovered  to  be  eligible  for  an  ordinary  school  after  a 
little  of  our  instruction.  It  was  not  immediately,  if  I 
remember  correctly  ;  but  in  a  very  short  time  after 
having  the  special  education  given  the  child  was 
discovered  to  be  capable.  With  regard  to  another 
child  one  of  the  teachers  told  me  (I  do  not  think  it  is 
referred  to  in  the  notes  that  we  have  sent  up)  that  the 
child  would  have  to  be  sent  back  to  school  because  of 
its  proved  capability  after  special  training. 

4932.  Do  you  look  at  them  before  they  are  eight 
years  of  age,  or  do  you  leave  them  in  the  infant  school 
to  do  what  they  can  till  eight  years  of  age  ? — Of  course 
we  have  only  just  commenced.  I  do  not  suppose  there 
are  any  under  eight  years  of  age  at  present. 

4933.  When  they  come  to  the  older  school  they  are 
generally  put  in  the  lowest  class,  and  then  their 
deficiencies  become  apparent  ? — That  is  so. 

4934.  How  are  the  lowest  classes  of  your  schools 
worked  ;  have  you  very  large  Standards  I.  and  Stan- 
dards 0  mixed  witli  them  ? — No,  we  generally  have 
Standard  0  separate. 

4935.  Tinder  a  skilled  teacher  ? — Under  a  skilled 
teacher. 

4936.  How  many  Standards  0  attend  in  the  school  as 
a  rule  ? — I  should  say  our  usual  number  is  from  12 
to  20 ;  but  in  the  poorest  districts  from  50  to  60,  at 
beginning  of  school  year,  reduced  to  about  12  by  end  of 
year. 

4937.  The  usual  number  is  about  16  or  20  in  a  very 
large  class  in  London  ? — I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it. 

4938.  But  you  have  50  or  60  in  a  school  of  300  who 
come  in  and  classify  in  Standard  0  ?— Yes. 

4939.  Do  you  take  a  very  high  standard  of  attain- 
ments for  Standard  I.  ? — No,  I  think  not  higher  than 
usual. 

4940.  Then  Bristol  seems  to  be  very  full  of  very  dull 
children,  or  very  ignorant  children,  or  very  untaught 
children  ;  which  is  the  category  you  put  these  children 
into? — I  am  afraid  we  cannot  lay  claim  to  any  special 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  ills  of  humanity.  They 
are  prolific  in  that  locality.  I  do  not  plead  guilty  to 
my  being  a  Bristol  man  myself,  so  that  my  criticism  is 
perhaps  not  so  generous  as  it  might  be. 

4941.  Yoti  have  a  great  many  large  classes  of  Stan- 
dard 0,  but  you  have  only  selected  30  for  your  special 
class  ? — We  have  had  a  verj-  large  number  selected,  but 
those  were  all  that  we  would  get  accommodation  for  at 
first.  We  had  indications  of  there  being  over  200,  I 
think.  Prom  a  return  recently  prepai'cd — Noveniber 
1895 — it  is  found  that  there  are  about  20  epileptic  and 
260  mentally  deficient  children  in  the  board  schools 
alone,  and  of  that  number  all  those  that  we  have  tested 
have  been  found  fit  subjects  with  the  exception  of  one 
sent  back  after  education. 

4942.  Then  you  have  as  many  as  260  who  ought  to  be 
in  special  classes  ? — It  would  seem  so. 

4943.  The  population  being  221,000  .P— Yes. 

4944.  And  the  children  of  school  age  being  33,500  ? — 
That  is  so. 
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4945.  One  per  cent,  would  be  335;  you  have  about  '6 
or  "7  per  cent.  .—-I  think  it  will  work  out  about  that. 

4946.  Yon  think  3'ou  have  exhausted  all  the  defective 
children  m  the  area  of  the  school  board  ? — I  am  afraid 
not.  The  questions  sent  out  were  drawn  up  somewhat 
loosely.  It  was  the  first  time  that  questions  had  been 
sent  out.  and  I  think  that  we  may  discovei'  othei'S  aftei'  a 
very  strict  investigation  who  would  be  greatly  benefited 
by  being  brought  into  special  classes. 

4947.  Who  are  now  not  being  taught  at  all  ? — Who 
are  now  not  being  taught  at  all,  attending  school,  forced 
into  school,  but  deriving  no  benefit  from,  their  atten- 
dance.   Thn,t  is  my  o]iinion. 

4948.  Are  they  on  the  school  register,  or  are  they  not 
attending  school  at  all  ? — They  are  attending  school. 

4949.  Do  you  consider  you  have  every  child  in  Bristol 
attending  school  ? — Not  quite. 

4960.  That  is  to  say,  there  may  be  some  at  home  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  there  are  some  who  are  at  home.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  custom  has  been,  but  I  suppose  when  an 
officer  discovers  that  they  are  mentally  deficient— he 
is  quite  certain  about  the  matter  in  some  cases — we  have 
had  them  before  our  rota  and  had  them  excused  legally  ; 
but  I  have  an  idea  that  they  have  not  all  been  brought 
up  to  us. 

4951.  There  is  a  form  provided  in  which  all  excep- 
tional children  are  marked  or  noted  ? — Yes,  we  had  a 
system  of  that  kind, 

4952.  Do  they  schedule  the  children  regularly  every 
year  ? — Not  throughout  the  borough. 

4953.  Have  you  had  a  schedule  recently  which  you 
can  give  us  the  result  of,  accurately  taken  ? — No. 

4954.  Could  you  have  a  schedule  taken  minutely  of 
the  condition  of  every  child  within  a  certain  area  ? — I 
can  ask  our  clerk,  whc^  would  be  far  more  likely  to  be 
able  to  do  so  if  it  is  possible. 

4955.  A  comparatively  small  area  could  be  taken  from 
a  poor  part  of  the  town  ? — Bedminster,  for  instance, 
where  we  have  one  special  class,  or  St.  Philips' ;  they 
are  both  poor  parts  of  the  town. 

4956.  A  clearly  marked  area,  so  that  you  can  give 
good  average  information  ? — Yes,  I  think  we  can  manage 
that  for  you. 

4957.  Is  you  board  in  favour  of  special  classes  ? — The 
majority  of  them  are. 

4958.  What  resolution  have  they  passed  ? — We  have 
had  some  difficulty  in  getting  classes.  Some  of  the 
members  thought  we  were  trying  to  do  too  much,  and 
were  opposed  to  it. 

4959.  On  the  ground  of  expense  ? — I  think  so.  That 
is  a  very  considerable  objection,  as  you  know. 

4960.  What  is  the  expense  of  these  classes  ?  Does  it 
work  out  at  3Z.  or  4L  a  head  ? — It  will  work  out  at  more 
than  that,  I  should  imagine.  We  sent  two  teachers  to 
London  to  receive  a  month's  experience  under  the  care 
of  Mrs.  Burgwin,  They  are  trained  certificated  teach- 
ers, chosen  for  their  brightness,  originality,  and 
patience,  and  receive  an  increment  of  101.  because 
of  this  special  work.  We  have  not  built  any  special 
building,  but  we  really  ought  to  do.  I  find  that  in 
visiting  the  classes.  The  rooms  we  have  are  the 
best  that  we  could  provide  in  existing  buildings,  but 
it  is  really  very  wrong  to  have  the  little  children 
there  under  the  conditions ;  but  to  erect  a  special 
building  would,  I  think,  be,  so  far  as  Bristol  is  con- 
cerned, quite  out  of  the  question. 

4961.  Why  should  it  be  if  it  meets  the  needs  of  the 
town  ?  Would  they  be  more  expensive  than  other 
buildings  built  to  meet  the  needs  ?— No,  but  we  go  on 
the  principle  of  doing  things  very  economically,  and  we 
have  found  rooms.  For  instance,  in  Bedminster  we 
have  a  room  originally  intended  for  a  teacher's  room, 
and  we  simply  turn  out  the  teachers  and  put  the 
defectives  in. 

4962.  What  right  have  you  got  to  do  that  ? — Only 
the  right  of  power. 

4963.  Would  not  the  grant  of  the  Education  Depart- 
ment be  stopped  if  you  put  the  rooms  that  had  been 
built  out  of  public  funds  to  a  wrong  iise  ? — 1  do  not 
think  they  would.  I  think  the  Education  Department 
are  meeting  us.    We  are  trying  to  help  on  the  work. 

4964.  It  is  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  is  it  not,  to 
take  the  teachers'  room  away  in  order  to  place  the 
little  children  in  it? — It  looks  something  like  that, 


but  we  have  been  helpless.    We  have  got  tlie  class  jrjcy. 
started,  and  now  we  may  be  able  to  do  something    j.  j_  Martin. 
better.   

4965.  Is  tlie  whole  town  supplied  ?    Is  there  a  place    12  Mar.  1897. 

in  Bristol  for  every  child  now  in  school  ? — Every  ordi-  

nary  child. 

4966.  You  have  accommodation  for  every  child? — • 
Well,  I  am  not  certain  of  that. 

4967.  If  you  have  not  school  accommodation  for  every 
child,  you  ought  to  build  such  accommodation,  and 
this  extra  class  Avould  involve  no  additional  expense 
except  perhaps  some  little  planning? — They  would 
require  some  planning,  and  you  see  when  we  are 
building  a  new  school  we  generally  build  in  a  new 
locality,  and  we  are  able  to  secure  a  site  with  consider- 
able difficulty.  There  is  great  opposition  to  all  educa- 
tional progress,  and  we  find  a  considerable  difficialty 
in  that  respect. 

4968.  The  London  Board  builds  its  special  classes 
generally  on  the  playground  of  some  existing  school  ? 
— That  is  something  like  robbing  Peter  to  pay  Paul,  is 
it  not  ? 

4969.  They  lose  a  certain  portion  of  their  play-  . 
ground,  of  course,  but  that  is  better  than  the  expense 
of  buying  an  additional  site  and  getting  a  Parliamen- 
tary title,  and  so  on,  because  they  can  at  once  build  on 
their  own  ground  a  small  building  ? — It  is  a  suggestion 
well  worth  thinking  about. 

4970.  Do  you  think  that  the  classes  are  sc  large  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  school  that  they  cannot  receive 
sufficient  attention? — Mentally  defective  (ihildren  can- 
not. I  do  not  think  they  would  if  they  had  very  small 
classes. 

4971.  And  is  it  not  your  experience  that  they  are 
likely  to  become  idle  and  lose  all  interest  in  their 
work  P — Precisely  so,  and  not  care  about  going  to 
school.  Parents  find  great  difficulty  in  getting  these 
mentally  defective  children  to  school,  simply  because 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  go  for.  Now  that  we  have 
got  them  ill  this  special  class,  and  given  them  this 
special  training,  they  are  glad  to  come  to  school,  and 
the  parents  have  no  difficulty  whatever  in  regard  to 
them.  We  shall  never  have  to  bring  the  compidsory 
clauses  of  the  Act  into  force  to  enforce  their  attendance, 
they  seem  so  willing  to  come. 

4972.  Are  the  other  children  kind  to  them  as  a  rule  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so. 

4973.  But  they  are  glad  to  get  out  as  soon  as  possible, 
and  go  home,  I  suppose  ? — I  am  not  able  to  say.  I 
have  never  seen  them  leaving  school.  In  some  cases 
their  parents  bring  them  in. 

4974.  Have  you  any  paralysed  or  epileptic  children  ? 
— Not  attending  the  classes.  In  fact,  I  do  not  know 
anything  about  that  class  a,t  all ;  we  have  not  got  any 
information  in  reference  to  them. 

4975.  Defective  with  you  means  only  mentally 
defective  ? — Well,  physically  and  mentally,  perhaps 
I  should  say.  We  have  one  boy  who  is  a  cripple.  He 
could  not  attend  an  ordinary  school,  but  he  seems  to 
be  a  quite  fairly  bright  hoj.  His  mother  brings  him 
every  day. 

4976.  And  there  is  a  girl  also  I  see? — Yes,  one 
ci'ippled  girl. 

4977.  You    have    already    two    special  classes  in 
operation  ? — Yes. 

4978.  You  expect  to  open  another  shortly  ? — Yes. 
We  are  seeking  a  teacher  now.  We  only  want  the 
teacher. 

4979.  One  supplies  27  and  the  other  20,  and  you  have 
projected  one  for  20  more  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

4980.  Are  they  put  in  places  of  easy  access  for  the 
greatest  number  of  children  ? — That  was  our  principle. 

4981.  Access  by  tramway? — No,  the  children  can 
all  get  to  the  schools  without  using  the  tramway  at 
all. 

4982.  They  use  the  ordinary  cloak-rooms  and  lava- 
tories, and  are  not  separated  from  the  other  children 
in  any  way  except  during  the  hours  of  study  ? — That 
is  so.  Of  course  all  these  things  are  very  regrettable, 
but  we  have  commenced  the  schools  as  soon  as  ever  we 
could,  and  we  have  not  made  the  most  perfect  provision 
for  the  children.  I  was  present  in  one  of  the  special 
classes  about  a  week  or  so  ago,  and  it  has  a  room  that 
has  been  built  in  connexion  with  a  large  new  school 
that  is  not  quite  full  yet.    I  noticed  that  when  the 
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  and  they  were  all  inattentive  to  their  lessons.  The 

12  Mar,  1897.    noise  of  the  children  playing  in  the  playground  caused 

  us  to  have  to  close   our  windows  in   the  defective 

class. 

4983.  Do  you  consider  they  ought  to  have  greater 
area  in  tbeii"  rooms  than  ordinary  children  ? — I  should 
think  they  ought  to  have.  They  have  at  one  of  cur 
schools .  At  the  Barton  Hill  School  they  have  really  a 
room  that  was  constructed  for  an  infant  class-room, 
and  there  are  only  20  of  them. 

4984.  You  get  20  or  30  square  feet  of  area  per  child  ? 
— I  should  think  so. 

4985.  You  have  not  furnished  your  rooms  with 
single  desks  yet  ? — Wot  with  single  desks. 

4986.  Of  course  that  would  be  preferable  for  isolating 
children  ? — Quite  preferable  for  that  purpose.  If  for 
no  other  we  should  like  to  have  them. 

4987.  They  are  now  organised  chiefly  as  infant 
schools  ? — Yes,  we  have  had  to  organise  them  as  infant 
schools.    You  see  there  is  no  other  provision  made  as 

s  yet  for  them. 

4988.  And  no  classification  scarcely  is  possible  be- 
cause they  are  so  backward  and  ignorant  ? — That  is  so. 

4989.  Do  you  admit  some  sort  of  classification  ? — The 
teachers  know  about  where  they  are. 

4990.  Are  they  all  below  Standard  !.■ — Yes,  I  think  so. 

4991.  Do  you  ever  hope  to  get  them  to  read  an  ordi- 
nary book  or  work  any  calculations  ? — Yes,  we  are 
hoping  to  do  that.  Of  course  our  experience  is  very 
brief,  but  it  is  very  encouraging. 

4992.  Your  chief  object  at  present  is  to  cultivate  their 
senses  ? — That  is  so.  Of  course  the  doctor  cannot  be 
present  whenever  a  child  comes  into  the  school.  He 
has  to  make  visits,  and  he  was  examining  a  boy  when 
I  was  present,  and  this  boy  was  altogether  defective 
mentally — I  mean  so  far  as  arithmetic  was  concerned — 
but  he  could  tell  every  colour  that  the  doctor  tested 
him  with  ;  he  was  quite  right  about  colour ;  he  was  not 
colour-blind  at  all,  but  on  other  questions  he  was  a 
feeble  little  boy. 

4993.  And  your  teachers  keep  full  records  of  progress 
and  development  ? — Yes,  they  do. 

4994.  The  experience  is  too  short  to  notice  much  at 
present  ? — Yes,  that  is  just  the  case  with  us. 

4996.  I  believe  you  have  a  very  good  body  of  mana- 
gers in  Bristol.  I  have  seen  some  of  your  schools,  and 
the  managers  are  very  active  in  supervising  them. 
Have  you  a  strong  body  with  regard  to  this  special 
class  ? — Not  a  strong  body  for  that  purpose  ;  only  the 
members  of  the  board  visit  constantly.  I  am  not  aware 
that  we  have  anj'one  specially  for  this  class  ;  I  do  not 
think  we  have.  I  think  we  ought  to  have  persons  spe- 
cially appointed  for  their  fitness  and  for  their  sympathy 
with  defective  children. 

4996.  Do  you  find  any  difficulty  in  persuading  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  these  schools  ? — None 
whatever.  We  are  quite  delighted  with  that  part  of 
our  experience. 

4997.  Are  the  parents  admitted  freely  to  the  school  ? 
— Yes,  they  are  urged  to  come  so  that  they  may  give 
information. 

4998.  They  write  grateful  letters  acknowledging  the 
progress  the  children  have  made  ? — Yes,  we  have  had 
some  letters  of  that  kind.  The  parents  indeed  are  very 
grateful. 

4999.  What  are  the  best  sort  of  teachers  for  these 
children  ;  of  course  they  must  be  women  P — Yes. 

5000.  And  they  must  be  well  experienced  in  kinder- 
garten work  and  highly  trained  ? — Yes. 

6001.  The  more  highly  trained  the  better  ? — Yes,  and 
they  should  have  very  considerable  sympathy  with  that 
kind  of  work.  They  were  selected  by  the  committee  on 
account  of  their  special  qualities,  brightness,  originality, 
good  drawing  qualifications,  aptitude  for  managing 
children  tactfully,  and  expressed  interest  in  this  class 
of  children. 

5002.  Are  they  paid  more  highly  than  other  classes 
.  of  teachers  ? — Yes. 

5003.  How  much? — Not  much  more;  I  think  they 
have  an  increment  of  101. 


5004.  Does  teaching  in  these  special  classes  debar 
them  from  promotion  in  the  other  classes  ? — I  do  not 
think  it  will  do. 

5005.  You  think  there  is  no  fear  of  their  getting  o 
of  the  ordinary  groove  of  teachers  ? — We  hope  not,  for 
their  own  sakes.  We  are  very  pleased  with  their 
ability  and  patience  and  their  success,  and  we  should 
not  like  them  to  suffer  at  all.  They  will  be  ready  for 
promotion  indeed  if  there  is  any  post  that  we  can  pro- 
mote them  to. 

6006.  You  keep  the  class  small — 15  to  20  under  each 
teacher  ? — That  is  what  we  are  trying  to  do. 

5007.  What  length  of  study-— three  hours  in  the 
morning  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon  ? — Yes 

5008.  Is  not  three  hours  rather  long  for  children  of 
this  character  ? — We  do  think  it  is  rather  long,  and 
our  doctor  has  expressed  himself  rather  strongly  on 
that  point,  the  last  time  I  had  an  interview  with  him. 

5009.  Would  he  shorten  the  hours  or  make  longer 
intervals  between  the  lessons  ?  —  He  suggested  10 
o'clock  m  the  morning — 10  to  12.  I  should  be  in  favour 
of  that,  because  the  children  come  from  the  very 
poorest  homes  and  I  regret  to  say  they  are  often  very 
dirty  and  neglected,  and  I  think  an  hour  in  the 
morning  would  give  the  parents  a  greater  opportunity 
for  sending  them  to  school  iu  something  like  proper 
condition. 

5010.  Two  hours  is  as  long  as  you  think  they  can  be 
taught  with  efi'ect  P— With  effect,  yes. 

5011.  The  teachers  are  left  very  free  to  carry  out 
their  own  system  ? — Quite  so. 

6012.  It  is  in  the  experimental  stage  and  you  think  it 
better  that  they  should  try  experiments  for  themsehres, 
and  find  out  what  are  the  best  and  most  natural 
methods  of  teaching  ? — Yes. 

5013.  You  lay  great  stress  upon  object  lessons  and 
drawing? — Yes,  and  it  is  quite  wonderful  to  see.  The 
children  take  an  interest  in  these  things.  They  are 
really  very  successful  with  their  fingers ;  one  boy  in 
one  of  the  classes  who  is  quite  unable  to  grasp  reading 
or  ordinary  school  work,  has  really  done  some  very 
fine  work  with  his  fingers.  He  is  clever  with  his  fingers 
but  poor  with  his  head. 

5014.  We  were  told  the  children  did  not  appreciate 
drill  at  all ;  they  cannot  carry  themselves  sufficiently 
well.  But  you  have  the  ordinary  Swedish  drill  in  your 
schools  ? — Yes. 

5015.  Is  not  that  rather  too  strict  a  discipline  of  this 
sort  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  carried  out  strictly  in  the 
classes.    The  teachei'S  have  very  considerable  latitude. 

5016.  And  I  suppose  after  a  time  you  hope  to  intro- 
duce some  sort  of  work  higher  than  kindergarten  work  ? 
— That  is  our  hope. 

5017.  You  will  form  classes  for  laundry  and  cookery 
and  woodwork  for  boys? — Yes,  that  is  what  we  are 
dreaming  about. 

5018.  Of  course  you  have  such  schools  for  the  ordinary 
children  ? — Yes,  we  have  cookery. 

5019.  We  were  told  the  other  day  the  best  way  of 
dealing  with  these  children  was  to  slap  them  ? — Our 
teachers  do  not  seem  to  think  so.    They  coax  them. 

6020.  Is  there  any  corporal  punishment  in  your 
schools  ? — None  whatever,  not  with  infants  at  all. 

5021.  Your  teachers  do  not  believe  in  slapping  the 
children  ? — Not  the  teachers  of  the  special  classes.  I 
am  quite  certain  about  that.  I  could  not  speak  so 
freely  about  the  other  teachers. 

5022.  The  children  are  very  affectionate  and  very 
obedient  P — Yes.    I  have  been  very  pleased  with  them. 

5023.  Suppose  there  should  be  a  child  that  is  too  un- 
manageable to  be  brought  into  order,  what  would  you 
do  ? — Well,  one  little  fellow  seems  as  if  he  cannot  keep 
still,  and  another  girl  breaks  things  with  her  mouth, 
pencils,  and  the  kindergarten  knitting  needles,  and 
everything  that  is  given  to  her ;  smashes  them. 

5024.  But  the  teachers,  I  suppose,  do  not  like  to  be 
beaten  and  they  persevere  P — They  persevere.  I  have 
been  quite  sorry  for  one  of  them.  One  of  the  classes 
seems  to  have  more  wilful  children  than  the  other,  and 
it  is  distressing  to  see  the  work  the  teacher  has  to  do 
in  order  to  keep  their  attention. 

5025.  I  see  the  attendance  is  very  good,  as  it  has 
been  reported  to  us  in  other  classes — 99  per  cent,  r  — It 
is  exceedingly  good  ;  the  children  seem  delighted  with 
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their  work,  and  the  parents  seem  delighted  to  have 
them  go  to  school. 

5026.  I  do  not  quite  see  how  you  get  99  per  cent, 
with  20  children  ?  —  I  did  not  work  out  the  figures 
myself. 

5027.  Perhaps  what  the  clerk  ineant  was  that  only 
one  was  absent  ? — Perhaps  so. 

5028.  Would  you  introduce  these  children  into  the 
school  at  7  or  8  ? — Yes. 

5029.  And  keep  them  till  16  ? — Yes,  ii  we  may  be 
allowed  to  do  so,  and  I  think  there  will  be  no  difficulty 
because  they  would  be  no  use  to  their  parents,  I  am 
afraid. 

5030.  Who  is  to  prevent  you  doing  it  if  you  choose 
to  do  it  ? — We  have  not  got  power  to  keep  them. 

6031.  Any  child  of  any  age  may  stay  in  school? — 
Yes,  may  stay. 

5032.  If  you  allow  them,  and  the  parent  consents, 
they  may  be  retained  in  the  special  school  till  any  age  ? 
—Yes. 

5033.  Are  you  aware  that  you  can  have  the  ordinary 
grants  for  these  children  up  to  any  age,  but  that  you 
cannot  have  the  fee-grant  after  15 — I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  that  we  can  have  the  ordinary  grant  up  to  any  age, 
though  it  is  only  a  small  crumb  of  comfort. 

5034.  But  you  would  wish  to  have  higher  grants 
from  the  Grovernment  because  these  classes  are  more 
expensive  ? — Very  much  more  expensive. 

5035.  You  would  not  wish  the  whole  expense  to  be 
paid  by  the  State  p — Personally,  I  should,  and  I  dare- 
say my  board  would  go  with  me. 

5036.  What  would  be  the  reasonable  part  of  the  ex- 
pense for  the  State  to  bear.  In  the  case  of  blind  and 
deaf  children  it  is  two-thirds  ? — Five  guineas. 

5037.  That,  of  course,  is  fixed  by  the  rate  paid  to  the 
blind  and  deaf  children  ? — Quite  so. 

5038.  But  the  teaching  of  these  children  would  not 
be  so  expensive.  The  classes  would  be  nearly  twice  the 
size  for  the  special  children  that  they  are  for  the  blind 
and  deaf? — Yes. 

5039.  Therefore  the  grant  should  not  be  as  great  ? — 
It  costs  us  a  very  large  amount  of  monej',  and  if  wo 
could  get  a  larger  grant  from  the  State  our  work 
would  not  be  so  difficult,  because  that  part  of  the  Board 
which  objects  to  this  work  at  all  objects  to  it  on  the 
ground  of  expense,  and  those  of  us  who  are  wanting  lo 
do  the  work,  of  course,  find  it  difficult  to  do  it. 

£040.  Therefore  the  larger  the  grant  the  less  your 
trouble  would  be  with  your  constituents  ? — Quite  so. 

5041.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  You  told  us  that  there  are  three 
children  who  have  been  rejected  from  the  special  class 
as  violent  and  uncontrollable  ? — Yes. 

5042.  Were  they  too  feeble-minded  or  too  imbecile 
for  the  special  class  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  the 
case. 

5043.  Do  you  know  what  has  become  of  them — 
whether  they  are  in  any  school  p — They  are  not  in  any 
school.  I  feel  quite  certain  about  that,  although  it  is 
only  an  opinion.    We  could  ascertain  for  you. 

5044.  Do  you  know  whether  guardians  have  dealt 
with  similar  cases  by  sending  them  to  idiot  institutions  ? 
— I  have  no  knowledge  of  their  having  done  so.  I 
should  suppose  they  will  hav^e  done,  but  I  cannot  give 
you  that  information. 

5045.  You  said  that  there  were  over  260  defective 
children  in  the  board  schools  alone  ? — Yes. 

5046.  And  I  think  you  said  there  were  33,500  children 
in  all  the  schools  ? — Yes. 

5047.  Can  you  tell  us  what  is  the  number  of  children 
in  the  board  schools  alone  ? — The  accommodation  in  the 
board  schools  is  for  17,818  children. 

5048.  That  is  the  number  of  the  children,  but  are  the 
places  pretty  full  ? — Yes,  fairly  full  in  most  cases. 

5049.  Then  we  get  260  defective  children  out  of 
17,818,  according  to  those  figures  ? — Yes. 

5050.  That  is  nearly  1'5  per  cent.  P — Yes. 

5051.  Do  you  think  these  special  classes  would  be 
suitable  for  pupil-teachers  ? — I  think  they  would  be. 
They  would  get  very  helpful  experience  in  dealing  with 
difficult  children  and  become  infant  school  teachers. 
We  are  proposing  to  have  pupil-teachers  present  with 
the  ex-pupil-teachers  presently.    It  seems  to  be  such 


trying  work.    The  doctor  suggested  that  each  teacher  Beu. 

should  have  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  "  an  undei  -  J.  J.  Martin 

study  "  to  take  up  the  work  if  the  teacher  failed  at  all.   

.5062.  I  think  you  did  not  tell  us  the  number  of  chil-  I'^J^f^r^^' 
dren  under  each  teaclier  ? — I  can  do  so,  one  27,  one  20, 
and  we  are  projecting  one  for  20. 

5053.  Would  you  desire  to  have  compulsion  up  to  16 
for  these  cliildren  ? — 1  do  not  think  it  would  be  neces- 
sary, but  I  should  t-hiiik  it  would  be  very  desirable. 

5054.  Of  course  compulsion  would  imply  that  the 
Department  would  recognise  them  right  through  their 
scliool  life  for  the  purpose  of  grants  ;  and  thaL  might  be 
done  without  compulsion.  But  do  you  think  it  is 
desirable  that  the  board  should  have  power  under  their 
bye-laws  to  enforce  the  attendance  of  defective  children 
up  to  16  P— Yea. 

5065.  They  can  only  do  it  up  to  13  or  14  for  ordinary 
children? — At  its  very  best  the  education  can  be  but 
partial,  and  I  think  that  the  children  should  have  the 
opportunity  of  benefiting  bj-  as  much  education  as 
ever  we  can  give  to  them. 

5056.  Would  you  wish  that  the  board  should  have 
power  to  retain  them  and  teach,  them  up  to  16  ?— Yes. 

6057.  But  then,  being  obliged  to  compel  their  atten- 
dance in  all  circumstances  up  to  16  is  a  different  matter  ; 
do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  their  attendance  up  to 
16  should  be  enforced  ? — I  should  be  doubtful  as  to 
expressing  an  opinion  in  the  affirmative.  There  might 
be  cases,  of  course.  If  we  had  the  power  given  us,  our 
own  board  could  deal  with  the  cases  and  exempt  them. 

6058.  Might  it  not  lead  to  difficulty  if  an  ordinary 
child  could  only  be  forced  to  attend  up  to  14  and  a 
defective  child,  who  may  be  verj^  little  inferior  to  the 
ordinary  child  (because  the  gradations  are  so  imper- 
ceptible), would  be  obliged  to  stop  to  16  ? — Yes,  I  think 
I  can  say  that  it  might  be  difficult.  We  were  examining 
a  boy  the  other  week  as  to  whom  it  seemed  that  there 
was  some  hope  of  his  being  able  to  do  some  kind  of 
work  by  the  time  he  was  14  or  15,  and  I  daresay  that 
the  parents  would  be  very  anxious  to  get  such  assistance 
as  early  as  they  could.  Still  I  think  in  the  interests  of 
the  children  themselves,  it  would  be  extremely  desirable 
to  keep  them  until  they  were  16.  But  as  you  have 
pointed  out  if  the  parents  are  quite  willing  and  there 
are  some  other  means  of  securing  all  fees  and  grants 
as  long  as  we  keep  them,  that  I  think  perhaps  would  be 
sufficient. 

6059.  I  think  you  said  that  in  Bristol  all  the  children 
were  within  reach  of  a  special  class  ? — No  ;  the  children 
who  do  attend  are  within  reach  of  the  special  classes 
that  they  attend.  We  should  have  to  establish  more 
centres  if  we  wanted  to  bring  all  the  children  within 
reach. 

5060.  You  would  propose  to  establish  enough  centres 
to  be  within  reach  of  the  homes  of  all  the  children  ? — I 
should  hope  that  the  Board  will  do  so  ultimately.  It 
will  be  a  work  of  time. 

5061.  If  that  were  done  there  would  be  no  need  in 
Bristol  to  provide  an  institution  or  to  send  such 
children  to  a  boarding  institution  p — No,  we  think  not. 
We  have  thought  aljout  that. 

5062.  Do  you  think  it  is  better  that  they  should  be 
taught  at  day  classes  rather  than  sent  to  an  institution  P 
— Expressing  my  own  opinion  I  do  not.  I  think  they 
had  better  go  to  an  institution,  but  it  is  preferable  eo 
far  as  the  rates  are  concerned. 

6063.  Why  do  you  think  it  is  better  that  a  defective 
child  should  be  sent  to  an  institution  ? — Because  I  feel 
pretty  certain  myself  that  the  care  of  such  persons  as 
for  adequate  remuneration  we  could  secure,  would  be 
superior  to  the  care  exercised  in  many  instances  by  the 
childi-en's  own  parents. 

6064.  Are  there  not  objections  to  their  being  herded 
together  with  a  great  many  other  children  of  the  same 
class  in  institutions  and  not  getting  out  into  the  world, 
so  to  speak? — Of  course  there  would  be  objections  of 
the  kind  you  suggest. 

6066.  If  the  home  is  a  good  home  then  you  would  not 
send  the  child  to  an  institution  ? — No.  Of  course  there 
are  instances  of  that  kind.  Some  children  who  attend 
the  classes  are  evidently  well  cared  for,  but  the  majority 
of  them  are  not.  Indeed,  that  seems  to  be  one  of  the 
causes  of  their  condition ;  their  poverty  and  dii't  is 
dreadful.  They  do  not  seem  to  be  cared  for.  They 
have  sores ;  these  are  very  unpleasant  things  to 
mention,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  be  attended  to.  The 
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doctor  gave  an  order  for  two  of  the  defectives  to  attend 
the  hospital.  The  teacher  undertook  to  see  that  tliey 
did  attend  upon  the  days  that  the  hospital  authorities 
required  them  to  attend  in  order  that  they  might  have 
the  care  that  any  good  mother  would  give  to  her 
children. 

5066.  It  is  principally  for  the  cases  that  have  bad 
homes  and  insufficient  food,  and  are  improperly  cared 
for,  that  you  think  an  institution  would  be  preferable 
to  a  day  class  P — Preferable  for  that  class  of  children. 

5067.  {Miss  Totvnsend.)  Are  the  children  in  the  special 
class  acknowledged  by  their  parents  to  be  actually 
feeble-minded,  or  do  they  merely  call  them  backward 
and  dull  for  the  most  part  ? — 1  cannot  say.  I  have 
had  no  interviews  with  the  parents,  but  I  should  think 
that  in  many  cases  they  must  acknowledge  that  they 
are  feeble-minded  because  of  the  teaching  that  we 
propose  to  give.  We  made  it  known  through  the 
newspapers,  and  the  parents  recognised  that  that  was 
the  kind  of  education  that  their  children  wanted. 

5068.  Do  you  think  that  the  desire  to  send  the 
children  to  special  classes  would  survive  the  trouble  of 
sending  them  a  considerable  distance  to  school,  or  is 
it  the  convenience  of  having  them  near  that  pleases 
them  P — We  are  not  very  near  in  some  cases ;  there  is 
one  girl  lives  over  a  mile  away  from  school. 

5069.  Does  she  come  alone  P — Tee  ;  she  is  a  child  that 
is  accustomed  to  the  streets. 

5070.  If  the  hour  of  going  to  school  were  altered  to 
10  o'clock  would  not  there  be  the  practical  difficulty 
that  these  feeble-minded  children  could  not  be  brought 
by  their  elder  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  not  feeble- 
minded P — That  is  one  of  the  difficulties  that  I  have 
myself  thought  of,  but  in  our  case  at  present  I  do  not 
think  it  would  affect  us. 

5071.  You  think  that  alteration  in  hours  would  be 
better  than  giving  feeble-minded  children  an  extra 
hour  in  the  playground  with  their  teachers  ? — I  had 
not  thought  of  that,  but  I  think  it  would.  I  think  we 
should  then  have  a  greater  right  to  almost  demand 
from  the  parents  that  they  should,  seeing  that  they 
had  now  plenty  of  time,  send  the  children  in  a  better 
condition. 

5072.  Are  there  any  imbecile  children  in  this  class 
who  might  be  sent  to  an  asylum — whom  a  doctor 
would  certify  for  an  asylum  P — I  do  not  think  so — no  ; 
I  do  not  think  there  are  any  such  children  as  that. 

5073.  Where  are  imbecile  children  sent  in  Bristol — 
what  is  the  nearest  asylum  P — I  am  not  able  to  answer 
that  question. 

5074.  Probably  a  good  many  of  them  are  at  home 
and  not  going  to  school  P — I  think  that  is  very  pro- 
bable. 

5076.  You  said  that  even  in  small  classes  in  an  ordi- 
nary school  under  a  skilled  teacher,  the  feeble-minded 
children  could  not  be  well  taught.  Why  do  you 
think  absolute  separation  is  better? — It  appears  to  me 
quite  clear,  when  you  are  teaching  a  class,  in  class- 
teaching  there  is  one  lesson  given  to  the  whole  of  the 
children ;  in  some  cases,  of  course,  there  is  special 
teaching,  but  I  never  think  that  that  is  very  good  or 
effective.  I  think  that  the  children  should  be  of  the 
same  calibre  and  should  be  taken  through  their  lessons 
as  a  whole. 

5076.  What  I  rather  meant  was  whether  the  special 
class  might  not  be  considered  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
school.  For  instance,  the  greater  proportion  of  your 
260  feeble-minded  children  are  at  present  in  the  ordi- 
nary schools  P — Yes. 

5077.  Do  you  think  it  necessary  to  remove  them  from 
the  ordinary  school  and  put  them  in  a  special  building  ? 
— Most  certainly.  They  are  actually  receiving  no  benefit. 
They  come  before  the  rota  committee  when  they  are 
13  or  14  years  of  age  to  get  off,  and  they  are  not  above 
the  1st  or  2nd  Standard  then.  That  is  the  kind  of 
children  that  I  have  in  my  mind — the  children  who 
actually  receive  no  benefit — remain  in  school  till 
their  school  years  are  gone  and  they  are  no  further 
advanced. 

6078.  Would  you  teach  the  special  classes  as  mixed 
classes  of  boys  and  girls  if  the  age  were  raised  from  14 
to  ]  6  P — I  suppose  that  would  be  a  matter  for  thought. 
We  have  had  no  experience  yet.  It  had  not  occurred 
to  me  to  think  of  it  in  that  way. 

5079.  You  have  had  no  experience  in  regard  to  the 
desirability  of  mixing  children  after  14  P — No,  We 


have  some  big  children  now  who  have  been  sent  to  one 
of  the  defective  classes.  They  had  never  been  to  school 
before.  I  should  think  they  are  above  that  age,  and 
the  teacher  deals  with  them. 

5080.  Would  you  like  to  have  power  to  send  children 
over  14  to  small  industrial  training  homes  where  they 
would  be  taught  to  earn  their  own  living  P — I  think 
that  would  be  very  desirable,  but  I  had  not  thought  of 
it  before. 

5081.  That  might  be  more  desirable  than  keeping 
them  in  a  special  class  over  14  P — Yes,  I  think  so,  and 
they  would  be  so  far  fitted  and  prepared  for  the  work, 
and  the  parents  would  have  received  encouragement,  so 
that  they  might  be  willing  for  their  children  to  go. 

5082.  And  the  parents  might  be  more  willing  to  con- 
tinue them,  if  they  were  learning  what  would  help  them 
bj^-and-bye  P — Yes,  I  think  so,  I  think  that  is  a  very 
good  idea. 

6083.  I  suppose  you  wish  to  guard  against  removing 
the  parents'  responsibility  in  the  case  of  feeble-minded 
children  as  well  as  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children  P — I 
should  try  to  do  that,  but  I  am  afraid  that  you  cannot. 
We  have  very  great  difficulty  in  Bristol  now.  Parents 
shirk  their  responsibilities,  and  are  very  glad  to  have  the 
children  put  under  our  care.  We  have  blind  chilldren 
and  deaf  children,  and  the  parents  seem  to  want  us  to 
do  everything  for  them. 

5084.  (Mrs.  Bu7-gwin.)  Have  you  most  boys  or  girls  in 
the  two  classes  you  have  already  established  P — I  do  not 
think  I  can  say  accurately.  I  should  prefer  not  to  say, 
I  know  there  is  not  a  great  preponderance  either  way, 
from  my  memory  of  the  classes,  as  the  children  sit, 
before  my  mind's  eye. 

5085.  You  think  they  are  about  equally  divided  P — 
Yes,  I  think  so,  at  present. 

5086.  In  the  case  of  a  child  'becoming  very  trouble- 
some, what  instructions  would  your  teachers  have,  I 
mean  during  the  course  of  a  session  at  school  ? — I  am 
afraid  they  have  no  instructions.  We  so  thoroughly 
trust  to  them  that  they  would  act  on  their  own  respon- 
sibility. 

5087.  You  do  not  think  it  would  be  well  at  times  to 
send  the  child  home  p — You  mean  during  the  lesson  P 

5088.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  know  but  what  the  teacher 
might  have  tried  that. 

6089.  What  I  meant  was,  with  your  one  room  you 
have  no  means  of  separating  a  troublesome  child  from 
the  whole  class  P— None  whatever. 

5090.  A-nd  I  can  see  that  that  must  be  a  great 
difficulty  ? — You  have  separate  rooms  in  the  London 
schools,  I  presume  p 

6091.  In  several  cases  ? — And  you  can  put  a  child  into 
another  room  P 

5092.  Yes  ;  I  want  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
idea  of  what  will  be  the  ultimate  result  of  the  training 
which  you  are  giving  these  special  children  p — I  think 
that,  so  far  as  the  girls  are  concerned,  it  will  certainly 
fit  them  to  be  useful  at  home,  and  fairly  independent. 
There  is  every  probability  of  several  of  them  becoming 
very  fair  at  reading,  and  doing  little  sums  in  arithmetic, 
so  that  they  could  be  very  useful  at  home,  and  some 
of  the  boys,  as  I  have  mentioned,  would  seem  to  give 
indications  of  taking  up  some  kind  of  simple  work.  Per- 
haps I  might  mention  an  illustrative  case.  We  were 
asking  a  boy  a  few  questions  about  his  family,  and  he 
told  us  about  the  occupation  of  a  brother  who  goes 
round  with  a  railway  van,  and  he  seemed  to  understand 
all  about  it.  I  thought,  well,  that  boy  will  do  for  that 
kind  of  work  ultimately.  Of  course  it  would  only  be  a 
boy's  employment,  and  he  would  get  some  6s.  or  6s.  a 
week,  I  do  not  know  whether  he  would  be  able  to  do 
anything  else.  He  might  find  some  simple  kind  of 
occupation  of  that  sort. 

5093.  You  pay  a  gi'eat  attention  to  the  varied  occu- 
pations P — I  think  they  do ;  yes. 

6094.  About  half  the  time  is  spent  in  that? — Yes, 
about  half  the  time — I  think  the  afternoon — not  quite 
half  the  time,  because  we  have  three  hours  in  the 
morning  at  present  and  two  hours  in  the  afternoon. 

5096.  Are  the  children  all  there  for  the  three  hours, 
or  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  living  at  a  distance  from 
the  centre  will  come  about  half-past  9  ? — Whether  it  is 
in  consequence  of  the  thing  being  new  or  not  I  do  not 
know,  but  we  give  them  a  red  mark  for  early  attendance, 
and  they  seem  to  very  largely  preponderate  in  the 
register.    That  I  have  observed. 
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5096.  I  thought  perhaps  that  three  hours  might  very 
well  be  considered  to  be  two  hours  and  a  half  in  reality  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  have  been  in  a  little  after  9 
myself,  and  I  have  found  15  out  of  16  in  this  class  at 
Bedminster  a  short  time  after  9,  going  through  the 
Scripture  lesson. 

6097.  What  standard  do  you  think  these  children 
will  ultimately  reach  ? — I  could  not  say  at  all.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  any  idea  as  to  that. 

5098.  Ton  do  not  look  forward  to  their  reaching  the 
6th  Standard  and  7th  Standard  ? — By  no  means.  If 
they  showed  indications  of  learning  we  should  send 
them,  of  course,  to  the  ordinary  schools,  and  I  should 
think  it  was  a  very  great  triumph  to  be  able  to  send 
such  children  back.  If  they  get  to  the  4th  or  5th 
Standard,  that  is  the  rule  for  Bristol  children.  Our 
6th  and  7th  Standards  are  very  small  for  ordinary 
children. 

5099.  You  would  think,  then,  that  the  defective 
children  in  Bristol  must  be  rather  worse  than  those  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  they  leave  the  defective  class 
having  passed  about  equal  to  our  7th  Standard  ? — We 
shall  strive  for  that. 

5100.  You  are  quite  satisfied  that  the  children  have 
already  been  improved  by  being  separated  from  the 
classes  in  the  ordinary  school  ? — Oh,  yes.  I  have  been 
astonished  myself  at  the  progress  they  have  made. 
They  were  poor  little  tilings  who  did  not  know  any- 
thing practically,  and  it  has  been  quite  a  joy  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  this  work. 

5101.  So  that  where  they  have  failed  in  mental 
training  you  have  been  able,  through  the  varied  occu- 
pations, to  get  to  their  senses  ? — That  is  so. 

5102.  (Mr.  Newton.)  You  said  there  were  260  defec- 
tives in  the  schools  of  the  board  ? — Yes. 

5103.  Does  that  mean  260  boys  and  girls,  or  does  it 
mean  260  boys,  girls,  and  infants  ? — It  would  mean,  I 
presume,  260  boys  and  girls.  I  do  not  know  whether 
they  really  sent  the  question  down  to  the  infant  school, 
but  if  they  did  it  would  be  inclusive.  I  am  not  quite 
certain  as  to  that. 

5104.  Could  you  find  out  for  us  whether  that  includes 
infants  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to  make  it  plain,  for  I  do 
not  want  to  make  Bristol  worse  than  it  is.  We  just 
sent  out  a  question  ;  we  tried  to  draft  it  from  a  paper 
that  we  had  sent  down  to  us  from  the  London  School 
Board,  I  think.  We  formulated  a  question  and  sent  it 
out,  and  that  was  the  return  of  the  teachers.  These 
children  had  not  been  examined  or  tested  in  any  way 
before. 

{Oliairman.)  Children  are  admitted  from  7  to  14,  so 
that  the  probability  is  they  would  not  come  from  the 
infant  school. 

5105.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Probably  they  did  not  come  from 
the  infant  school  ? — I  should  think  probably  that  is  so. 

6106.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  the  same  number 
or  very  nearly  the  same  number  of  defective  children 
in  the  voluntary  schools  ? — The  committee  thought  so. 

5107.  The  probability  then  is  there  are  about  500 
defective  children  in  Bristol  ? — Yes. 

5108.  Then  we  come  to  the  Standard  0.  At  what  age 
do  you  turn  your  children  out  of  the  infant  school  ? — 
Seven,  most  of  them. 

5109.  Do  you  make  that  a  hard  and  fast  rule.  Has 
everybody  to  go  out  when  he  is  seven  ? — I  could  not 
answer  that  question.  That  was  the  impression  I  had  ; 
That  they  did  not  stay  any  longer  after  they  were  seven 
years  of  age. 

5110.  That  would,  of  course,  necessarily  make 
Standard  O's  larger  than  they  would  be  if  you  allowed 
them  some  latitude ;  would  not  that  be  so  ? — Yes,  that 
would  be  so. 

6111.  So  far  for  the  numbers.  Then  we  come  to 
another  point.  Can  you  tell  me  what  salaries  you  paid 
to  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  special  classes  ? — I 
think  the  two  we  have  at  work  ai'e  in  their  first  year  as 
trained  certificated  teachers  after  being  trained  in  this 
case,  and  they  would  have  increments  of  101.  They 
would  get  601.  normally,  but  now  they  are  getting  70L 

5112.  Then  their  special  training  consists  simply  in 
their  experience  in  Mrs.  Burgwin's  class  ? — None  what- 
ever beyond  that,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  We  could  not  get 
any  teachers  that  had  been  trained  as  teachers  of 
defective  children. 


5113.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  teachers  em- 
ployed in  this  special  work  should  be  fully  certificated  P 
— I  think  very  desirable. 

5114.  You  do  not  think  the  present  plan  is  satis- 
factory ? — It  is  not  perfect  by  any  means.  We  have 
had  no  one  in  authority  to  tell  the  teachers  what  to  do 
in  the  case  of  children  who  were  unruly.  Now  if  _we 
had  a  superintendent  or  chief  teacher  who  could  guide 
them  or  give  them  definite  instructions,  it  would  be 
very  heplful  to  them  no  doubt. 

5116.  Can  you  say  what  age  these  ladies  arc  ? — About 
20  to  21,  Mrs.  Burgwin  informs  me. 

5116.  Then  these  girls  of  20  or  21  are  put  in  these 
very  responsible  positions  ? — Yes. 

5117.  You  would  think  that  was  quite  unsatisfactory, 
would  not  you  ? — Personally  I  do,  but  the  board  does 
not.    The  board  think  they  do  very  nicely. 

5118.  The  board  think  that  anybody  is  able  to  teach 
an  idiot,  I  am  afraid  that  is  what  it  comes  to  r* — I  am 
afraid  that  several  of  them  think  that.  One  of  them 
defined  the  position  in  this  way  that  it  was  just  this 
defective  class  that  we  were  to  cater  for  ;  the  children 
that  were  not  defective  did  not  want  teachers. 

5119.  Could  you  employ,  what  for  want  of  a  better 
word,  1  may  call  "  a  labour  test "  for  children 
between  14  and  16  P  That  is  to  say,  would  it  be  well 
for  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  say  that  these  chil- 
dren  must  attend  school  if  their  infirmities  prevent 
them  from  obtaining  regular  work  for  wages  P — That 
might  be  a  wise  provision,  but  they  might  not  then 
have  advanced  sufficiently  far  educationally.  I  should 
be  very  sorry  to  give  the  parents  of  these  children  the 
opportunity  of  getting  anything  by  means  of  their 
employment. 

5120.  Do  not  you  think  the  fact  that  an  employer  is 
ready  to  pay  wages  is  primd  facie  evidence  that  the 
child  is  fit  to  make  its  own  way  in  the  world  ? — No. 

6121.  You  think  not  r — I  think  not.  Lots  of  children 
that  we  are  turning  out  are  not  fit  to  go  to  work,  but 
are  taken  on  and  employed  by  employers.  Small 
wages  are  given  for  some  pooi-  kind  of  work.  The  child 
is  employed  at  it  till  well  advanced  in  their  business, 
then  they  are  set  at  liberty  and  they  become  a  drug  in 
the  labour  market. 

5122.  I  am  afraid  that  is  true  of  ordinary  children  p — 
That  is  true  of  ordinary  children,  and  I  was  speaking 
of  it  in  the  case  of  ordinary  children ;  but  I  think  it 
would  be  still  worse  in  the  case  of  these  defective 
children. 

6123.  Would  you  like  to  make  all  deficient  children 
stop  at  school  till  they  were  16  ? — Yes. 

•5124.  For  that  purpose  of  compulsion  how  would  you 
define  a  defective  child  ? — I  should  have  to  have  the 
assistance  of  an  expert  to  tell  me — Dr.  Shuttleworth, 
perhaps. 

512-5.  We  have  asked  two  or  three  experts,  and 
they  say  they  are  unable  to  frame  a  definition.  Is 
it  really  an  insoluble  problem  ? — My  committee, 
in  consultation  with  the  clerk,  say  that  defective 
children  should  be  retained  till  they  are  16,  just  as 
blind  and  deaf  children  are,  in  cases  where  it  is  thought 
expedient  by  the  school  authority,  and  of  course  we 
cannot  keep  them  at  present.  They  kindly  say  that  we 
can  keep  them,  but  we  cannot  aiford  to  keep  them. 

5126.  The  committee  should  decide  autacratically, 
so  to  speak  ? — Where  it  is  thought  expedient  by  the 
school  authority,  was  our  suggestion. 

5127.  (I)r.  Smith.)  But  they  would  probably  decide 
upon  some  advice  ? — Doubtless  they  would. 

5128.  What  advice  should  you  suggest  they  should 
avail  themselves  of  ? — We  should  avail  ourselves  of  our 
own  inspector,  upon  whom  we  invariably  fall  back  in 
these  cases,  and  upon  the  doctor  that  we  have,  and  I 
think,  too,  we  should  use  our  own  judgment. 

5129.  You  said  you  had  260  cases  sent  in  from  the 
schools  ? — That  is  a  fact,  but  I  do  not  want  you  to  dwell 
too  much  upon  that. 

5130.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  this:  those  260  cases 
were  not  all  confirmed,  were  they? — No,  by  no  means. 

6131.  That  was  a  preliminary  selection? — Yes,  by 
teachers  who  had  had  no  previous  experience  in  making 
selections. 

5132.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  clear  up  for  Bristol's 
sake.  The  medical  officer  did  not  examine  those  260  ? 
— No,  certainly  not. 
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6133.  Therefore  no  authoritative  expression  of  opinion 
was  given  relative  to  them  ? — JSTo. 

5134.  Do  you  know  how  raany  he  did  examine  ? — 
Those  that  we  have. 

5135.  Simply  those  you  have  in  your  schools  ? — Forty- 
seven  have  been  examined  now. 

5136.  Those  were  examined  by  the  medical  officer, 
and  decided  to  be  by  him  suitable  for  admission  ? — Yes, 
we  have  had  no  case  rejected  by  the  medical  officer. 
The  teachers  found  out  after  a  week  or  two's  tuition 
that  one  child  whom  the  medical  officer  had  passed  was 
educable,  and  he  has  been  sent  back  to  the  ordinary 
school. 

5137.  What  are  the  duties  of  the  medical  officer  of 
the  board  ? — -We  have  not  one  appointed  bj'  the  board. 

5138.  You  spoke  of  him  as  the  medical  officer  ;  what 
is  he  ? — He  is  an  ordinary  practitioner. 

5139.  You  simply  call  him  in  if  j-ou  want  advice  ? 
— Yes,  we  have  a  truant  school  and  an  industrial  school 
which  he  has  to  visit  periodically — girls'  industrial 
school  under  our  care — and  a  boys'  industrial  school, 
and  a  day  industrial  school,  all  of  which  he  attends 
oflELcially  and  periodically,  and  we  simply  ask  him  to 
undertake  these  other  duties. 

5140.  This  is  the  additional  work  that  has  arisen,  and 
you  have  asked  him  to  do  it? — Yes,  quite  so. 

5141.  Apart  from  that  question  of  the  fully  certifi- 
cated teacher,  and  the  possession  of  those  other  general 
qualities  which  you  mentioned,  do  you  think  that  any 
special  training  is  necessary  for  teachers  for  these 
classes  ? — Yes,  I  do  think  it  would  be  a  very  great 
advantage  to  have  teachers  who  are  specially  trained. 

5142.  What  do  you  mean  by  special  training? — 
More  special  than  they  can  get  by  merely  coming  to 
London  for  a  month,  and  going  about  the  classes. 

5143.  You  mean  that  they  should  have  had  actual 
experience  of  these  particular  classes  ? — I  think  so,  if 
it  were  possible  ;  and  also  more  instruction.  Of  course 
there  are  books  accessible  to  us,  such  as  Dr.  Shuttle- 
worth's  and  Dr.  Warner's,  and  Ave  have  read  and 
studied  them,  and  the  teachers  have  too.  Bat,  even 
more  than  that,  I  think  it  is  very  desirable  that  ex- 
perience should  be  obtained. 

5144.  You  think  knowledge  of  that  character  is  of 
advantage  to  them  ? — I  certainly  do. 

5145.  Do  you  make  any  special  provision  for  epilep- 
tics ? — None  whatever. 

5146.  What  do  you  do  with  them  ? — We  do  not  do 
anything  with  tbcm. 

5147.  Do  jou  take  them  into  your  ordinary  school  ? 
— They  have  been  in  evidently,  but  we  did  not  know 
that  there  were  any,  I  think.  They  must  be  very 
slight  cases  of  epilepsy  thai  are  in  the  ordinary  schools, 
if  at  all.  There  were  20  returned  to  us  as  being 
epileptic.  I  suppose  it  meant  that  they  had  a  tendency 
Lo  epilepsy,  or  had  had  a  very  occasional  fit.  I  have 
not  thought  myself  that  they  were  very  bad  cases  or 
the  teachers  could  not  have  kept  them. 

5148.  Supposing  you  had  known  of  them  what  would 
J  OU  have  done  ? — I  should  say  we  should  have  exempted 
them. 

5149.  Then  what  would  have  become  of  them  ? — 
They  would  just  be  left  alone,  I  suppose.  I  have,  as  a 
minister,  visited  amongst  the  poor,  and  I  know  cases 
of  children  just  in  that  position  ;  nothing  is  done  for 
them. 

5150.  Children  who  are  epileptics  ? — Epileptics.  Iii 
is  very  sad  and  grievous,  but  nothing  is  done  for  them. 

5151.  And  have  you  had  the  same  exijerience  of  bad 
mentally  affected  children  ?  Are  there  such  children 
left  in  Bristol?— Not  to  my  knowledge. 

5152.  What  would  naturally  become  of  a  child 
excused  from  school  as  being  too  mentally  defective  ?— 
I  have  known  of  such  eases.  They  would  be  a  simple 
burden  upon  their  parents.  I  do  not  know  of  anything 
else. 

5153.  They  would  remain  at  home  ? — Just  remain  a,t 
home  in  the  streets  probably,  and  altogether  there  is 
a  very  sad  outlook  for  them. 

5154.  Are  all  these  children  you  have  in  these  classes 
suffering  from  some  mental  deficiency  ? — No ;  one  or 
two  of  them  have  physical  detects.  They  cannot  attend 
an  ordinary  school.  We  have  one  little  fellow  who  is 
brought  to  school  by  his  mother,  and  our  special  class 


happens  to  be  upstairs,  and  the  caretaker  meets  him  at 
the  bottom  and  carries  him  upstair?.  He  is  defective 
in  his  legs  but  seems  to  be  all  right  in  the  upper  part. 

5155.  Why  could  not  that  child  go  to  an  ordinary 

school  ?  We  find  it  very  much  more  convenient  to 

have  him  in  this  special  class. 

5156.  In  what  way  more  convenient? — He  cannot 
move  about.  He  can  have  a  low  seat,  and  we  may 
by-and-bye  get  him  a  surgically  adjusted  seat.  I  myself 
am  taking  a  little  interest  in  him.  We  never  could  get 
him  to  school  before.  The  teacher  is  very  patient  with 
him. 

5157.  Bat  what  I  am  thinking  is  this.  You  are 
compulsorily  associating  that  child  with  backward 
children  because  of  something  which  you  are  going  to 
remedy  some  day.  Why  could  not  that  provision  have 
been  done  in  an  ordinary  school  ? — I  could  not  say  why, 
but  it  has  not  been  done. 

5158.  {Dr.Shiittleworth.}  I  think  you  said  the  selection 
was  made  by  three  persons,  the  head  teacher,  the 
inspector,  and  the  medical  oQicer  ? — That  is  so. 

5159.  Do  they  always  agree  in  their  verdict  as  to 
suitability? — They  have  done  as  yet. 

5160.  In  the  case  of  a  difficulty,  who  would  decide  ? 

 I  should  think  the  doctor's  word  would.    His  is  the 

strongest  position.  We  should  submit  ourselves  to  him 
as  we  do  generally. 

5161.  That  is  to  say,  the  committee  would  absolutely 
decide  on  the  advice  of  the  doctor  ? — ^Yes. 

5162.  And  I  think  you  say  the  medical  officer  is  a 
gentleman  in  ordinary  practice  in  Bristol  ? — Yes,  Dr. 
Grifiiths. 

5163.  He  is  taking  an  interest  in  these  now,  for  the 
first  time  probably  ?— I  think  so. 

5164.  He  has  not  been  the  medical  officer  attached  to 
any  institution  for  defective  children  or  defective 
people? — No. 

5165.  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  for  defective 
children  in  your  neighbourhood  where  bad  cases  might 
Ije  sent  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  such  institution. 

5166.  You  are  not  acquamted  with  the  institution  at 
Bath— Magdalen  Hospital  for  idiots  f— No,  I  have  not 
been  very  long  in  Bristol. 

5167.  There  is  a  large  institution  which  embraces 
the  western  counties  of  England,  including  Bristol  at 
Starcross,  Devon,  where  they  take  imbecile  children  for 
training.  Then  with  regard  to  the  class  of  Standard  0, 
which  is  50  to  60  strong,  I  think  you  said  the  teachers 
of  those  classes  had  no  special  qualification  for  teaching 
dull  children  ? — No,  not  beyond  special  fitness  of  patience 
and  natural  aptitude. 

5168.  They  have  not  been  trained  in  any  of  the  classes 
for  defective  children  ?— No. 

5169.  But  the  teachers  in  charge  of  the  special  classes 
have  had  that  advantage  ? — Yes. 

5170.  If  it  were  possible  for  them  to  get  instruction 
in  the  way  of  observing  the  defects  of  these  children  so 
that  they  might  be  ready  to  observe  defects  and  kno 
what  to  do  to  meet  them,  would  you  think  that  would! 
be  desirable  ?— It  would  be  very  desirable. 

5171.  That  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  lectures 
perhaps  and  demonstration  ? — Yes.  The  Department 
has  set  on  foot  a  plan  giving  assistance  to  teachers  in 
finding  out  the  deficiencies  of  children,  and  we  have 
had  alecture  given  to  our  teachers  of  the  elementary 
schools,  and  they  have  been  shown  how  to  pick  out 
children  who  had  defective  vision.  Some  of  them,  of 
course,  have  been  able  to  do  that  for  some  time,  but 
now  they  are  all  in  some  sense  qualified,  and  if 
something  similar  could  be  done  it  would  be  very 
desirable. 

5172.  It  would  help  them  to  select  suitable  children 
for  the  class  ? — Yes. 

5173.  Of  course,  they  would  have  to  submit  their 
judgment  to  a  more  skilled  person  ?— In  every  case. 

5174.  Then  with  regard  to  the  training  of  the  fingers 
of  the  children  in  the  special  class,  what  varieties  of 
training  are  there?— At  present  it  seems  to  be  kinder- 
garten work — plaiting  with  cloth  and  making  mats. 

5175.  Various  kindergarten  occupations  ? — Yes. 

5176.  They  do  not  get  beyond  that  ?— They  have  not 
done  at  present;  they  only  commenced  in  January. 
We  have  only  had  it  three  months  as  yet. 
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5177.  They  have  not  got  to  any  form  of  woodwork 
yet  ?—No. 

5178.  (Chairman.)  I  want  to  have  it  quite  clear  as 
to  the  number  of  children.  260  children,  I  understand, 
were  first  presented  to  you? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

5179.  How  many  of  those  should  be  rejected  ? — We 
have  rejected  none.  We  have  simply  commenced  our 
class,  and  they  have  come  in  as  far  as  we  could  accom- 
modate them,  but  we  do  not  think  that  the  whole  of 
them  would  be  proper  cases  for  our  special  class. 

5180.  Only  47  have  been  examined  by  the  medical 
officer  ? — Only  47  have  been  examined  by  the  medical 
officer. 

5181.  Why  have  the  others  not  been  examined  ? — 
We  have  done  nothing  yet.  If  we  had  examined  them 
we  could  not  give  them  any  school  to  go  to. 

5182.  Could  not  you  give  them  a  special  teacher  in 
their  own  school  for  a  small  class  in  the  interim  ? — 
There  are  only  three  or  four  or  so,  and  a  few  more  in 
some  cases  in  a  particular  school. 

5183.  Would  it  not  be  worth  while  teaching  by  a 
separate  teacher.  We  had  it  in  evidence  that  in 
Leicester  there  was  a  separate  teacher  for  all  these 
Standard  O's  iu  the  school,  and  in  some  cases  only  four 
children  in  the  class,  I  believe.  Could  not  you  follow 
the  same  plan  for  the  present  ? — I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  make  the  suggestion,  but  it  will  appear  to  some  of 
our  friends  a  great  piece  of  extravagance.  However, 
as  you  have  suggested  it  to  me  I  shall  be  very  happy  to 
refer  to  it. 

5184.  And  you  could  quote  the  precedent  of  Leicester. 
Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  something  of 
the  kind  till  your  board'  makes  up  its  mind  to  build 
additional  rooms  ? — It  would  probably. 

5185.  What  was  the  total  number  you  expected  from 
tlie  whole  city  of  Bristol  P — You  quite  understand  how 
very  general  and  superficial  the  inquiry  was.  We 
calculated  that  there  were  slightly  more  children  in  the 
voluntary  schools  than  in  the  board  schools,  and  we 
thought  it  very  probable  there  would  be  about  as  many 
more  children  of  this  class. 

5186.  If  your  attendance  officer  reported  to  you  that 
such  and  such  a  child  was  mentally  defective,  and  was 
attending  school  very  irregularly,  you  would  have  the 
power  to  require  that  information  from  the  voluntary 
school.    Have  you  attempted  to  do  that  ? — No. 

5187.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  give  your  officer  direc- 
tions to  obtain  such  information  in  the  case  of  mentally 
defective  children  ? — Yes. 

5188.  And  require  their  attendance  ? — Yes. 

5189.  You  eventually  will  require  something  like  12 
or  14  schools  ? — If  we  find  these  numbers  to  be  at  all 
correct  ? — Yes. 

5190.  Consisting  of  20  or  30  under  a  single  teacher  ? 
—Yes. 

5191.  Altogether  unclassified  ? — I  scarcely  follow 
you. 

5192.  There  would  be  one  teacher  for  every  variety 
of  child  from  the  age  of  8  to  16  ? — I  daresay  that  some 
attempt  at  classification  will  be  made  when  we  find  out 
our  children. 

5193.  There  would  be,  probably,  five  or  six  divisions  ? 
—Yes. 

5194.  But  classes  would  be  impossible.  A  cl:is^  repre- 
sents a  body  of  children  who  have  a  teacher  to  them- 
selves ? — Yes. 

5195.  Therefore  there  could  not  bo  more  than  one 
class;  there  might  be  five  or  six  divisions  under  one 
teacher,  each  of  whom  would  require  special  attention  ? 
—Yes. 

5196.  Would  it  not  bo  better  to  build  special  schools 
which  would  contain  three  or  four  classes  than  to  dis- 
perse them  over  a  citj-  in  12  or  14  separate  special 
classes  ? — I  think  it  would  ultimately,  when  we  build. 

5197.  You  have  spoken  of  some  form  of  advertise- 
ment to  the  parents  making  known  those  special 
classes.  Did  you  do  that  through  the  newspaper  ? — It 
was  simply  some  information  that  we  put  in  the  news- 
papers that  this  work  was  being  commenced. 

5198.  Can  you  give  us  the  form  of  the  advertisement ; 
had  it  an  attractive  appearance  ? — It  was  simply  a 
report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Ijoard,  and  a  special 
article  got  up  by  one  of  the  newspaper  men. 

5199.  Do  you  repeat  that  from  time  to  time,  so  that 
everybody  may  know  what  is  going  on  ? — We  have  not 


done  80  yet.    I  was  surprised  to  find  that  parents  had  -Wef • 

found  out  about  these  classes  by  that  means.    My  own    J-  J-  Martin. 
idea  would  have  been  that  the  attendance  officers  would 
have  brought  the  facts  under  the  attention  of  all  thef    12  Mar.  1897. 
people  who  had  defective  children.    1  thought  they       '  " 
would  have  known  of  the  existence  of  defective  chil- 
dren. 

5200.  It  would  be  well  to  have  the  information  at  the 
house  in  the  form  of  leafiets,  or  something  of  that  kind, 
so  that  no  one  should  be  ignorant  of  the  advantages  of 
the  special  classes  P — I  should  not  imagine  that  to  be 
necessary ;  the  per-centage  of  these  children  is  so 
small,  and  it  has  got  to  be  known  now. 

5201.  You  spoke  of  parents  shirking  their  responsi- 
bility. What  do  you  mean  by  that  ? — I  am  on  the 
blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  committees,  and  the  parents 
of  those  children  try  to  get  oS"  with  as  little  payment 
as  possible,  and  sometimes  with  no  payment  at  all. 

6202.  Do  not  you  think  the  infliction  of  having  such 
a  child  rather  justifies  parents,  especially  if  they  are 
very  poor,  iu  endeavouring  to  get  as  much  help  as 
'possible  ? — I  am  the  more  pleased  with  parents  who  try 
to  do  their  duty  under  such  circumstances.  We  have 
some  who  do  it.  We  have  one  case  of  a  poor  woman 
who,  when  her  child  was  15,  got  to  know  about  our 
deaf  schools.  The  guardians  of  the  poor  could  only 
pay  for  one  year,  until  the  child  was  16,  and  she  came 
and  liesoiight  its  to  allow  her  child  to  continue  at  the 
school,  promising  to  contribute  something  towards  the 
money  that  the  guardians  had  paid  up  to  the  time  that 
the  child  was  16. 

5203.  No  doubt  it  is  right  that  parents  should  pay 
something,  but  I  want  to  know  how  far  that  responsi- 
bility should  extend.  Should  a  man  earning  30s.  a 
week  contribute  58.  P — ITo,  certainly  not.  If  you  knew 
Bristol  you  would  know  that  all  its  people  are  great 
philanthropists,  and  we  make  it  very  light  and  easy  for 
them. 

5204.  How  far  do  you  feel  philanthropic — to  the 
extent  of  1.9.  Qd.  ?  —Yes,  and  in  some  cases  &d.  We 
have  to  write  hundreds  of  pounds  off  our  daj^  industrial 
schools. 

5205.  A  great  deal  is  said  as  to  developing  the 
intelligence  of  the  children.  Do  you  develop  the  moral 
sense  of  the  children  so  as  to  give  them  a  feeling  of 
responsibility  when  they  go  out  into  the  world  ?  Is 
special  attention  given  by  the  teachers  to  that  matter  ? 
— I  think  the  teachers  will  be  giving  special  attention 
to  it.  They  will  try  to,  but  the  time  has  been  so  very 
short  as  yet  that  we  have  had  no  evidence  of  success  or 
failure  in  that  direction. 

5206.  As  to  the  extreme  cases  unfit  for  your  school 
would  you  like  it  that  the  school  board  should  have 
power  to  send  them  to  institutions  P — Yes,  most  cer- 
tainly ;  I  think  that  all  children  ought  to  be  cared  for. 

5207.  (Dr.  Smiik.)  With  regard  to  these  47  children, 
were  thej-  all  found  to  be  fit  for  education  ? — Yes,  with 
the  exception  of  one.  No,  I  should  say  that  the  47  that 
we  have  have  all  found  to  be  fit,  and  one  has  never 
been  seen  by  the  doctor  ;  he  was  sent  back  hy  the  in- 
spector, who  thought  that  he  had  some  mental  power, 
so  as  to  learn  in  the  ordinary  classes. 

5208.  Was  there  any  preliminary  selection  of  these 
47  children,  or  were  they  all  just  as  they  first  came  to 
hand  i' — Just  as  they  first  came  to  hand.  We  got  the 
addresses  of  those  within  the  radius,  and  the  means  we 
adopted  to  get  them  to  school  were  to  ask  our  super- 
intendent officer  to  wait  upon  all  the  parents  within  a 
radius,  which  made  it  practicable  for  the  children  to 
attend  the  classes  and  tell  them  that  this  provision  wa,s 
made. 

5209.  Were  the  parents  willing  to  co-operate  P — We 
were  afraid  that  the  parents  would  be  afraid  of  the 
mentally  defective  classes,  and  our  officer  went  and 
explained  to  them  what  we  i)urposed  doing,  and  the 
parents  very  readily  responded  in  every  case. 

5210.  [Mr.  Newton.)  As  far  as  your  doctor's  examina- 
tion has  gone  it  has  confirmed  the  teachers'  estimate  of 
the  260  P — Yes,  so  far  as  it  has  gone  it  has  done  so. 

6211.  [Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Have  you  formed  any  idea 
about  how  many  children  ought  to  be  under  a  single 
teacher  in  these  classes  P — No,  1  cannot  say  that  I 
have. 

5212.  There  are  actually  about  20,  I  think  P — Yes. 

5213.  Do  you  think  that  one  teacher  can  well  look 
after  20  of  these  children  ?— Yes. 

T  3. 
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F.B.S.  5214.  (Ghai/rman.)  I  believe  you  are  Professor  and 

  Physician  to  King's  College  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the 

12  Mar.  1897.   Chalfont    Epileptic    Colony ;  and  Physician  to  the 

  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  ?— • 

Yes — but  not  exactly  Physician  to  the  Chalfont  Epileptic 
Colony.  I  am  one  of  the  honorary  medical  staff,  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Chalfont 
Colony  for  Epileptics. 

6215.  The  Committee  find  great  difiGcalty  in  dis- 
tinguishing feeble-minded  children  from  imbeciles  and 
idiots.  Can  you  assist  us  at  all  in  that  matter,  either 
by  definition  or  by  giving  us  some  idea  as  to  the  lines 
which  can  be  drawn  between  the  classes  ? — I  think  the 
line  is  a  very  vague  one.  We  do  distinguish  between 
defective  children  and  imbeciles,  or  absolutely  idiotic 
children,  but  I  do  not  think  there  any  hard-and-fast 
line  is  capable  of  being  drawn. 

5216.  There  are  a  very  large  number  of  grades  of 
children  between  the  normal  child  and  the  idiot  and 
imbecile  ? — Yes,  a  large  number. 

6217.  And  those  can  only  be  determined  by  expert 
advice  ? — Expert  advice. 

5218.  Is  it  desirable  that  mentally  deficient  children 
should  be  associated  with  idiots  and  imbeciles,  or 
should  they  be  kept  separate  from  them  ? — I  should  say 
it  is  best  to  keep  them  separate. 

5219.  In  the  idiot  asylums,  is  it  your  experience  that 
they  are  such  children  ? — Yes.  That  is  simply  owing 
to  the  difiiculty  of  knowing  what  to  do  with  them, 
because  they  cannot  be  taken  care  of  elsewhere. 

6220.  They  have  bad  homes,  and  they  must  be  put 
somewhere  or  another  ? — Yes,  or  allowed  to  drift. 

5221.  And  if  they  are  put  in  these  institutions,  under 
what  head  are  they  classed  ? — I  do  not  know  that  they 
are  classed  separately  from  the  others.  I  cannot  speak 
positively  as  to  that.  But  they  would  be  put  into 
classes  by  themselves  if  they  were  capable  of  learning 
a  little  more  than  the  true  idiots. 

5222.  Of  this  large  class  of  mentally  feeble  children, 
some,  I  suppose,  who  are  not  very  much  afflicted,  would 
go  to  the  ordinary  elementary  schools,  and  others  would 
be  taught  in  special  classes  by  themselves,  both  for 
their  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  children  ? — I 
should  think  that  would  be  so. 

5223.  It  would  be  difficult  to  draw  a  line  between 
these  two  classes  ? — ^Very  difficult. 

5224.  But  if  they  have  insanitary  homes,  or  bad 
homes,  or  a  drunken  mother,  they  should  in  no  case  be 
left  at  home,  but  should  be  sent  to  some  home  or 
institution  ? — Yes. 

5225.  And  I  suppose  a  home  for  about  20,  under  a 
mother  or  matron,  is  preferable  to  an  institution  .f* — I 
think  so.  That  is  the  principle  that  has  guided  us  in 
our  colony  for  epileptics.  The  homo  life  is  much  better 
than  the  life  in  large  institutions,  where  the  children 
do  not  get  the  individual  care  that  they  require. 

5226.  The  practice  of  the  London  School  Board  is  to 
keep  them  at  home  as  much  as  possible,  and  send  them 
to  day  classes  ;  but  they  have  to  reject  a  great  number 
who  are  at  present,  we  believe,  on  the  streets,  though 
we  have  not  quite  ascertained  their  fate,  who  certainly 
ought  to  be  in  institutions.  Do  not  you  think  the 
School  Board  ought  to  have  the  power  of  sending  such 
children,  who  are  not  fitted  for  special  classes,  or  for 
the  schools  for  ordinary  scholars,  to  some  institution 
where  they  could  be  taken  care  of  ? — I  think  it  would 
be  very  desirable. 

5227.  At  present  the  guardians  have  the  power,  if 
they  choose  to  exercise  it,  but  they  seem  not  to  do  so  ? 
— As  to  that,  I  do  not  know. 

5228.  If  the  children  go  to  such  institutions,  they 
must  be  certified  as  idiots  or  imbeciles,  or  else  they 
cannot  obtain  admission  ? — They  cannot  obtain  admis- 
sion, I  believe,  into  an  idiot  asylum  without  certificate, 
but  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  institutions 
where  they  would  not  require  to  be  certified. 

5229.  Not  set  up  by  the  guardians  but  by  the  school 
authorities  who  have  the  best  means  of  distinguishing 
such  children  from  the  better  class  of  feeble-minded 
children  ? — I  cannot  speak  on  that  point.  I  am  afraid 
I  have  not  considered  that  point  so  thoroughly  as  to 
give  any  advice  or  opinion  upon  it. 


I.,  called  in  and  examined. 

5230.  Of  course  these  children  vary  at  difi'erent  ages, 
and  they  may,  perhaps,  be  rather  better  at  one  time 
than  at  another  through  temporary  causes  ? — Yes,  I 
quite  believe  that. 

6231.  So  that  it  is  essential  that  they  should  be  under 
the  same  guardianship,  so  as  to  be  brought  out  of  the 
institution  into  ordinary  life  again,  or  transferred  as 
the  case  may  be  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  meet  the 
requirements. 

5232.  Dr.  Warner  gave  us  some  evidence  as  to  a 
great  number  of  signs  by  which  he  tested  these 
children.  Have  you  employed  such  yourself,  or  have 
you  formed  any  opinion  as  to  the  value  of  the  visual 
signs  which  he  used? — No,  I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
gone  into  that  question.  Dr.  Warner  is  a  great  autho- 
rity on  it,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  follow  all  his 
results. 

5233.  We  are  very  much  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
number  of  school  children  that  should  be  called  men- 
tally defective ;  can  you  help  us  at  all  with  your 
experience  ? — No,  I  jam  afraid  I  cannot  say  anything 
on  that  point. 

5234.  If  the  school  board  wishes  to  find  out  whether 
a  child  is  feeble-minded,  the  method  they  generally 
adopt  is  to  have  a  number  of  children  sent  down  from 
the  schools  for  children  over  eight  years  of  age,  and  a 
sort  of  council  is  appointed  consisting  of  the  medical 
officer  pf  the  board,  the  superintendent  of  the  special 
class,  and  Her  Majesty's  inspector  is  asked  to  be 
present,  and  the  experience  of  all  three  is  brought  to 
bear  upon  the  child  to  see  whether  it  should  be  classed 
as  feeble-minded  or  not — the  medical  officer  having  in 
the  end  a  deciding  vote.  Would  you  think  that  a  good 
sort  of  council  to  appoint? — A  council  so  composed 
seems  to  me  an  excellent  one. 

6235.  You  think  that  a  medical  adviser's  expert 
advice  is  absolutely  necessary  on  such  a  council  ? — 
Undoubtedly. 

5236.  And  that  the  medical  officer  should  have  the 
final  voice  in  the  matter,  though  perhaps  the  teachers 
are  not  likely  to  be  mistaken  in  many  cases  after  six 
or  eight  months'  experience  ? — I  should  think  that  a 
certain  amount  of  experience  with  a  child  must  be 
necessary  even  before  a  medical  officer  could  deter- 
mine. 

5237.  But  there  would  be  some  physical  signs  that  he 
would  observe  ? — Possibly. 

5238.  Would  it  be  possible  to  instruct  our  teachers 
as  to  certain  signs  by  which  they  might  detect  such 
cases  after  a  short  experience? — I  should  very  much 
question  it. 

5239.  Are  there  many  medical  officers  in  England 
capable  of  discriminating  ? — It  is  very  difficult. 

5240.  We  were  told  that  there  were  only  six  persons 
in  England  qualified? — It  is  very  difficult.  When 
I  am  consulted  in  such  cases  I  often  cannot  say  from 
the  appearance  of  the  child  whether  it  is  defective  or 
not.  I  have  to  inquire  into  the  whole  life  history  of 
the  child,  and  consider  many  points,  and  not  merely  the 
physical  appearance.  It  is  very  difficult  indeed  to 
judge ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  whom 
you  can  at  once  pronounce  to  be  defective. 

6241.  Of  course  you  have  to  see  a  good  many  feeble- 
minded children  in  hospitals,  either  epileptic  or  other- 
wise ? — Feeble-minded  children  are  not  so  often  brought 
to  hospital.    I  see  them  more  in  private  practice. 

6242.  They  are  of  a  higher  class  that  are  brought  to 
yon  ? — They  are  of  a  higher  class,  and  do  not  generally 
come  to  hospitals. 

5243.  So  that  yon  would  not  be  likely  to  hear  of 
children  being  refused  admission.  Dr.  Warner  said  he 
had  had  considerable  experience  at  a  hospital  of 
children  being  refused  admission  to  elementary  schools. 
That  has  not  been  your  experience  at  King's  College 
Hospital  ? — No.  My  experience  lies  chiefly  in  private 
practice  when  parents  consult  me  about  their  children 
who  appear  to  be  backward  or  deficient. 

6244.  Have  you  any  idea  of  the  proportion  of  children 
of  school  age  who  are  epileptic  ? — That  is  very  difficult 
to  decide.  It  has  been  stated,  I  think,  to  vary  from 
1  to  2  per  cent.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  accu- 
rate.   I  have  no  means  of  judging. 
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5245.  Do  you  know  what  that  estimate  is  founded 
upon ;  can  you  give  us  any  source  from  which  we  can 
derive  information? — This  per-centage  has  been,  I 
think,  very  largely  founded  upon  the  statements  as  to 
the  number  of  epileptics  upon  the  Continent,  Germany, 
France,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  think  that  very  accurate 
statistics  have  been  made  of  the  per-centage  of  epileptics 
to  the  population  in  this  country ;  at  least  I  do  not 
know  them. 

5246.  That  would  mean  severe  cases  of  epilepsy,  not 
slight  cases,  would  it  P — That  might  probably  be  so — 
those  that  are  so  strikingly  epileptic  that  they  cannot 
escape  notice. 

5247.  The  officer  of  the  London  School  Board  regis- 
ters every  child  who  has  some  defect  under  some  head. 
But  they  appear  to  classify  them  rather  loosely.  We 
could  get  certain  statistics  from  them  but  they  would 
not  be  trustworthy.  They  would  classify  them  pro- 
bably as  mentally  feeble  or  epileptics  simply  on  the 
word  of  the  parents  ? — I  cannot  speak  on  that  point. 

5248.  You  have  had  great  experience  of  epileptics  ; 
should  they  be  educated  with  other  children  if  they 
were  only  slight  cases  of  epilepsy  ? — I  think  they  might 
be,  and  T  believe  that  a  good  many  epileptic  children 
are  attending  schools,  only  they  do  not  have  their  fits 
in  school.  They  may  have  fits  at  home,  and  then  it  is 
not  known.  So  far  as  their  intellect  is  concerned  they 
might  pass  amongst  the  others,  no  one  knowing  any- 
thing about  it.  It  is  only  when  they  have  fits  in 
school  that  they  are  considered  epileptic,  and  sent 
away. 

5249.  Is  it  likely  to  injure  them  if  they  attend  the 
ordinary  school  after  a  fit  ?  I  suppose  they  are  not  in 
a  proper  state  then  to  receive  ordinary  elementary 
instruction  ? — They  would  not  be  immediately  after  a 
fit,  but  in  the  intervals  they  might  be  perfectly  capable 
of  attending  school. 

5250.  And  they  would  not  suffer  from  such  attend- 
ance if  the  teacher  were  reasonable  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5251.  But  if  the  fits  were  severe  you  would  not  advise 
them  in  any  case  to  be  placed  with  ordinary  children  P 
— No,  not  so  much  on  account  of  the  children  them- 
selves as  on  account  of  the  disturbance  they  are  likely 
to  create  in  an  ordinary  class. 

5252.  And  they  are  more  likely  to  create  a  disturb- 
ance among  feeble-minded  children  than  an  ordinary 
class.  Feeble-minded  children  are  more  sensitive  p — 
I  should  not  like  to  say  that,  I  should  think  their 
sensibilities  would  be  rather  blunted-,  and  not  so  acute 
as  those  of  normal  children. 

6253.  A  medical  officer  alone  should  certify  whether 
they  ought  to  be  sent  away  from  home  ? — That  would, 
in  my  opinion,  be  the  most  efficient  manner  of  dealing 
with  them. 

5254.  There  must  be  a  home  where  there  is  constant 
medical  supervision  of  some  kind  ? — Do  you  allude  to 
the  sending  epileptic  children  away  from  an  ordinary 
board  school  to  a  home  ? 

5255.  To  sending  them  from  their  home  to  a  home 
for  epileptic  children  P — I  think  it  would  be  much  the 
best  plan. 

5256.  They  would  have  special  care  and  supervision  P 
— Yes,  special  care,  special  supervision,  and  education. 

5257.  Our  ordinary  hours  of  school  work  for  a  normal 
day  are  five  hours  a  day.  Would  those  be  too  many 
for  an  epileptic  child  P — Epileptic  children  difi"er  so  much 
that  I  do  not  think  you  can  lay  down  an  absolute  rule. 
That  must  be  determined  by  the  case  itself. 

5258.  You  would  say  generally  they  should  be  lighter 
than  for  an  ordinary  child  P — Yes,  I  do  not  think  they 
are  capable  of  the  same  prolonged  exei'tion  as  healthy 
children. 

6259.  What  modifications  of  the  school  course  would 
you  make  for  them.  Do  you  think  that  anything  that 
required  severe  mental  efiiort  should  be  avoided  ?— I  go 
generally  on  the  principle  of  keeping  epileptics  always 
employed.    I  believe  it  is  better  for  them. 

5260.  But  with  things  that  occupy  their  brains  or 
their  hands  p— Both.  I  think  that  idleness  always 
intensifies  the  epileptic  tendencies.  I  altogether 
approve  of  occupation — brain  work  and  physical  work. 

6261.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  some  children  of 
very  active  brains  ?— Epileptic  children  difi"er  much  ; 
some  are  bright,  others  are  dull,  and  others  actually 
demented,  and  you  must  classify  them  according  to 


their  actual   state.    That  would  necessarily  require  Dj., 

medical  skill  and  medical  selection  ;  that  is  one  of  the  j),  Ferrier, 

reasons  to  my  mind  for  placing  epileptic  children  in  F.R.S. 

homes  where  they  can  receive  the  requisite  care  and  — 
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5262.  And  I  suppose  you  would  say  that  epileptic  ~* 
childreia  of  the  wage-earning  class  ought  to  receive 

some  sort  of  industrial  training  that  would  enable  them 
to  get  their  living  in  some  way  P — Undoubtedly. 

5263.  Partially  or  wholly  P— Yes. 

5264.  Are  there  any  occupations  that  are  better  for 
them  than  others  ? — I  prefer  out-door  occupation  for 
children  of  this  class  or  some  occupation  not  of  a 
dangerous  character,  i.e.,  dangerous  if  anyone  should 
happen  to  fall  in  a  fit.  Our  experience,  and  I  believe 
the  experience  of  Bielefeld  is  that  out-of-door  occupa- 
tion is  far  the  best  for  children  of  this  sort,  and  for 
adults  as  well.  These  are  the  principles  that  have  led 
ns  to  establish  our  colony  at  Chalfont. 

5265.  They  are  not  likely  to  earn  their  living  by  such 
work  as  that  P — No,  epileptics  will  always  require  a 
certain  amount  of  supervision  and  assistance. 

6266.  And  should  be  in  colonies  where  they  can  earn 
some  portion  of  their  living  rather  than  be  scattered 
about  the  world? — Yes.  Some  of  our  epileptics  at 
Chalfont  are  doing  very  well  under  supervision  as 
carpenters,  gardeners,  and  so  forth.  I  doubt  whether  a 
chronic  epileptic  is  capable  of  earning  his  living  alto- 
gether. 

5267.  Would  you  keep  the  sexes  apart  in  the  colonies  ? 
—Yes. 

5268.  And  avoid  any  opportunity  leading  to  mar- 
riage P — Certainly. 

6269 .  Is  the  colony  at  Chalfont  for  men  P — It  is  for 
men  at  present.  We  have  just  founded  a  home  for 
women,  but  we  consider  it  to  be  absolutely  essential  to 
keep  them  separate  from  each  other. 

6270.  This  Committee  has  to  consider  the  case  of 
physically  defective  children,  as  well  as  mentally 
defective  children,  crippled  children,  and  paralytic 
children.  Crippled  and  paralytic  children  are  very 
often  put  in  a  special  class,  because  they  can  be 
more  gently  handled ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said 
that  they  suffer  by  being  put  with  the  mentally 
feeble  children,  so  that  they  do  not  develop  as  well. 
Would  you  advise  that  they  should  be  placed  in  the 
ordinary  school  and  special  care  taken  of  them  ? — 
Yes,  they  would  be  better.  If  they  are  merely  crippled, 
but  have  active  brains,  it  must  have  an  injurious  effect 
upon  them  to  be  classified  among  imbeciles,  or  idiots, 
or  backward  children. 

6271".  {Mr.  Pooley.)  I  think  you  said  you  often  could 
tell  from  the  appearance  of  a  child  whether  it  was 
feeble-minded  or  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  true ;  but  you 
cannot  always.  Some  defective  children  look  extremel}'' 
Avell,  have  refined  features,  and  are  well  developed 
physically,  and  yet  they  are  backward. 

5272.  In  determining  for  educational  purposes, 
whether  the  child  is  feeble-minded  or  not,  the  opinion 
of  a  medical  expert  is,  would  you  say,  the  most 
important  factor? — No,  I  should  say  that  you  must 
have  the  ojjinion  of  the  medical  man,  and  also  the  life- 
history  of  the  patient,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  the 
teacher  as  to  how  far  it  is  capable  of  education.  These 
factors  have  to  be  taken  into  consideration,  together 
with  the  appearance  and  the  general  bodily  health. 

5273.  You  want  the  opinion  of  the  medical  expert, 
judging  from  the  examination  of  the  child,  the  life- 
history  (if  you  can  get  it),  from  the  parents  or 
guardians,  and  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  who  has 
attempted  to  teach  them? — Yes,  I  think  that  is  what 
you  would  require. 

5274.  And  do  you  think  for  proper  selection  you 
ought  to  have  all  those  three  factors  P— That  is  my 
opinion. 

6275.  As  regards  epileptics,  do  you  think  that  when 
the  epilepsy  is  slight  and  fits  infrequent  the  epileptic 
child  can  be  taught  with  ordinary  children  in  school  ? 
— Yes,  and  I  believe  many  are. 

•5276.  Supposing  a  child  has  a  fit  in  school,  we  have 
been  told  that  if  it  is  with  other  epileptic  children  those 
children  are  not  frightened,  but  are  disposed  rather  to 
be  sympathetic  and  help  it,  and  that  it  does  not  have 
any  terrifying  efi'ect  upon  them  P — Yes,  that  is  my 
belief. 
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Dr.  5277.  We  have  been  told  tLat  if  a  child  has  a  fit,  and 

D.  Feirier,     there  are  nervous  children  present  of  ordinary  brain 
F.R.S.       power,  it  very  often  has  a  terrifying  effect  on  them? 

  — Yes,  a  severe  fit  is   a  very  alarming  affair,  and 

2  Mar.  1897.  might  easily  do  harm  to  a  highly  sensitive  child.  In 
'  fact,  fright  is  one  of  the  assigned  causes  of  epilepsy. 

The  first  fit  occurs  after  a  very  great  mental  shock,  and 
a  highly  sensitive  child  with  a  pre-disposition  to 
epilepsy  might  become  epileptic  at  seeing  a  serioxis  fit. 

527S.  And  a  child  might  have  a  kind  of  simulated 
epilepsy  without  having  the  real  epilepsy  ? — No,  I  do 
not  think  that.    I  do  not  believe  in  that. 

5279.  You  think  if  there  is  an  epileptic  tendency 
there  might  be  a  danger  of  producing  actual  epilepsy  ? 
—Yes. 

5280.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  crippled  children  and 
paralytic  children  are  often  delicate  in  their  health  ? — 
They  become  delicate  on  account  of  their  enforced 
inability  to  take  active  exercise.  A  child  may  be 
crippled  from  hip  disease,  but  may  be  a  very  bright 
child.  There  are  many  forms  of  paralysis.  There 
is  a  form  of  paralysis  in  children  called  hemiplegia. 
The  child  is  paralysed  on  one  side.  This  is  sometimes 
associated  frith  weak-mindedness  and  sometimes  with 
epilepsy,  but  not  necessarily  so.  You  see  there  are 
all  classes.  You  cannot  lay  down  a  general  rule  with 
regard  to  paralysis.  The  paralysis  may  be  attributable 
to  so  many  different  causes,  that  unless  you  have 
medical  advice  you  cannot  determine  what  should  be 
done  in  any  particular  case. 

5281.  Would  you  agree  that  there  are  cases  of  delicate 
children  with  no  actual  deficiency  in  brain  power  who 
would  do  better  in  these  special  classes  than  with  ordi- 
nary children  ? — I  should  not  educate  a  delicate  child 
with  a  defective  child.  A  delicate  child  may  be  very 
bright  and  precocious,  and  man}'  of  them  are;  and  I 
would  not  put  him  with  defective  children. 

5282.  It  would  depend  upon  whether  the  delicacy  has 
affected  the  vigour  of  the  mind  ? — Entirely. 

5283.  You  think  there  is  no  satisfactory  plan  for 
dealing  with  epileptic  children  who  have  frequent  fits 
except  that  of  sending  them  to  institutions  or  homes?— 
I  do  not  think  there  is,  because  there  are  great  diffi- 
culties. First  there  is  the  objection  to  putting  epileptic 
children  among  healthy  children  owing  to  the  disturb- 
ances their  fits  create.  You  might  educate  them  in 
special  classes,  but  then  there  is  the  difficulty  of 
bringing  these  poor  epileptic  children  from  their  homes 
to  the  school..  They  are  liable  to  fits  in  the  street  and 
may  be  run  over,  and  unless  each  epileptic  child  has 
an  attendant  to  bring  it  to  school  and  take  it  away 
again,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  avoid  running  risks. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  homes  their  physical  health 
would  be  attended  to,  their  amusements  would  be  pro- 
vided for,  and  their  comfort  would  be  much  better  than 
if  you  sent  them  to  the  day  schools,  and  let  them  return 
after  school  hours. 

5284.  In  all  cases  you  say  they  are  not  suitable  for 
day  schools? — They  are  not  suitable  for  day  schools. 
Then  when  you  have  educated  them,  so  far  as  they  are 
capable  of  education,  you  have  the  further  difficulty  of 
fitting  them  for  some  work  in  life.  The  homes,  I  should 
add,  should  be  capable  not  only  of  providing  the  ele- 
ments of  education,  but  should  also  be  capable  of 
teaching  such  trades  or  occupations  as  may  be  useful 
in  after  life  if  recovery  should  ensue. 

5285.  Up  to  what  age  do  you  think  the  elementary 
education  and  industrial  training  of  an  epileptic  child 
should  be  continued  by  the  school  authority? — Just  the 
usual  time,  but  if  the  child  appeared  more  backward 
than  other  children,  then  I  would  keep  him  longer. 

5286.  The  ordinary  child  is  kept,  as  a  rule,  up  to  13 
or  14 ;  would  you  keep  them  up  to  16  in  the  case  of 
epileptic  children  f — If  they  were  deficient,  but  I  should 
have  to  qualify  that  answer.  You  cannot  lay  down  an 
absolute  rule  with  regard  to  that.  If  an  epileptic  child 
were  otherwise  clever  and  intelligent  he  might  pass  his 
standard  at  the  same  time  as  an  ordinaiy  child. 

5287.  Is  there  any  particular  age  at  which  epilepsy 
becomes  usually  developed ;  is  there  any  rule  as  to 
that  ? — There  is  no  rule  ;  it  may  be  practically  congeni- 
tal, and  it  may  occur  at  any  period  of  life. 

5288.  Is  it  the  fact  that  a  smaller  proportion  of 
children  betweeE  5  and  16  are  epileptic  than  of 
adults  ? — No,  I  should  say  that  epilepsy  is  rather  a 
disease  of  earlv  life.  It  more  often  shows  itself  early 
in  life  than  later. 


5289.  We  were,  I  think,  given  to  iiuderstand  by  a 
witness  the  other  day  that  epilepsy'  often  beause  de* 
veloped  after  the  age  of  10.  Yes,  it  often  does.  Bub 
one  sees  crowds  of  epileptics  from  infancy. 

5290.  Do  you  think  there  would  be  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  epileptics  among  children  from  5  to  16  as  you 
would  find  among  people  of,  we  will  say,  between  16 
and  30  ? — I  think  so.  I  cannot  quote  accurate  statistics 
on  this  point,  but  believe  so.  In  fact  it  is  a  common 
belief  that  epileptic  fits  are  likely  to  cease  at  puberty — 
showing  the  prevalence  of  epilepsy  before  this  age. 

6291.  If  the  epilepsy  goes  on  till  the  end  of  school 
age,  say  to  16,  is  there  much  chance  of  perfect 
recovery  ? — Ko,  I  think  very  little. 

6292.  I  suppose  there  are  several  cases  of  recovery  ? 
— There  are  cases  where  the  fits  cease,  but  you  can 
never  give  assurance  they  will  not  return,  however  well 
they  may  be  treated. 

6293.  A  very  small  proportion  of  complete  recoveries  ? 
— Very  small. 

5294.  You  say  it  is  very  desirable  that  the  epileptic 
child  should  be  taught,  and  should  have  plenty  of 
occupation,  and  various  interests  ? — Undoubtedly. 

5295.  {Miss  Toivnsencl.)  In  your  opinion  is  defective 
mindednesB  more  prevalent  among  boys  than  among 
girls  ? — I  cannot  speak  positively  on  that  point. 

6296.  The  difference  is  not  great  P — I  think  not.  So 
far  as  my  own  practice  goes  I  see  as  many  of  the  one 
as  of  the  other. 

5297.  Does  deficiency  more  often  develop  into  idiocy 
with  boys  or  with  girls  ? — That  is  also  a  point  on  which 
I  cannot  express  an  opinion. 

5298.  Are  the  physical  consequences  more  serious 
with  girls  or  boys  ?  I  mean  does  mental  deficiency 
afiect  more  permanently  the  general  health  of  girls  or 
of  boys  ? — I  should  think  it  would  have  an  equal 
influence  in  regard  to  both  sexes.  I  do  not  see  any 
reason  for  considering  one  sex  is  likely  to  sufi"er  more 
than  the  other. 

6299.  Oould  you  fix  any  approximate  age  at  which 
you  would  despair  of  a  feeble-minded  persons  improve- 
ment ? — I  do  not  think  so,  so  far  as  I  know  of  the 
subject.  But  I  cannot  consider  myself  an  expert  in 
matters  of  this  kind. 

5300.  When  one  is  interested  in  homes  for  feeble- 
minded girls  or  boys  it  becomes  an  important  question 
at  what  age  one  ought  to  reject  them  altogether  as 
being  incapable  of  improvement  ? — I  do  not  think  I  can 
answer  the  question. 

5301.  You  judge  each  case  by  itself? — I  would  judge 
each  case  by  itself. 

6302.  You  told  us  that  outdoor  occupation  was  good 
for  epileptics,  but  out  in  the  world  they  are  of  course 
debarred  from  such  occupations  by  the  dangers  attending 
them  ? — Yes,  by  reason  of  their  fits. 

6303.  Consequently  for  epileptics  colonies  are  almost 
essential  if  they  are  to  be  properly  dealt  with,  and 
given  a  proper  chance  in  life  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

5304.  That  would  not,  however,  hold  good  of  the 
ordinary  feeble-minded  child  ? — No,  the  feeble-minded 
would  be  feeble-minded  throughout  life  I  should  think, 
and  would  have  to  be  more  or  less  taken  care  of. 

5305.  What  should  you  say  was  the  best  kind  of 
employment  for  feeble-minded  girls  over  school  age ;  if 
vou  had  to  train  girls  what  would  you  try  to  train  them 
for  ? — It  would  have  to  be  something  very  simple  not 
requiring  much  exercise  of  brain  power. 

6306.  Should  the  occupations  be  varied  or  mono- 
tonous ? — They  should  be  varied.  I  suppose  they  could 
do  a  little  washing  or  simple  domestic  service — some- 
thing very  simple,  not  demanding  much  intelligence. 

5307.  If  the  school  age  for  such  children  were  raised 
from  14  to  16,  do  you  think  it  would  be  advisable  to 
keep  them  at  school,  or  to  send  them  to  training  homes 
where  they  could  have  industrial  training  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  cannot  answer  that  question.  I  know  so  little  about 
the  organisation  of  schools  that  I  think  it  would  be  a 
question  for  the  management  rather  than  for  me. 

6308.  What  is  your  opinion  about  the  punishment  of 
feeble-minded  or  epileptic  children  ?  One  expert  told 
us  that  he  advocated  no  punishment  whatever  of  any 
kind  for  such  children  ? — I  should  use  a  system  of 
rewards  and  punishments,  otherwise  you  will  never 
develop  a  sense  of  responsibility. 
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5309.  You  tiiink  yoa  can  develop  moral  sense  ? — 
Undoubtedl}'  I  should  endeavour  to  do  so.  Even  in  the 
asylums  that  is  done.  Although  people  are  not 
respon.cible,  still  we  have  to  keep  up  the  idea  that  they 
responsible,  otherwise  one  could  never  manage  a  place 
at  all. 

5310.  You  would  not  deprive  them  of  the  knowledge 
that  certain  consequences  followed  certain  actions  ? — 
Certainly  not.  I  should  hold  them  before  them  very 
vividly. 

5311.  Is  there  not  a  form  of  hysteria,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  girls,  that  might  be  mistaken  for  epilepsy  ? 
—Yes,  but  only  I  should  think  by  an  ignorant  person : 
not  by  any  physician  who  knows  what  epilepsy  is. 

5312.  But  still  it  does  more  or  less  take  the  form  of 
epilepsy  ? — Yes,  very  often  ;  but  when  the  attack  is 
once  seen  it  can  be  recognised  by  anyone  who  is 
accustomed  to  dt-al  with  such  affections. 

5313.  But  might  not  such  fits  as  those  be  brought  on 
by  imitation  ? — Yes,  certainly — hysterical  fits.  I  would 
not  call  it  mock  epilepsy,  but  hysterical  convulsions. 

5314.  And  in  that  Avay  the  association  of  epileptics 
with  ordinary  girls  or  boys,  or  feeble-minded  girls, 
would  be  undesirable  ? — Yes,  undesirable.  A  severe 
fright  or  shock  might  easily  produce  the  eff"ect  that  you 
allude  to — might  develop  hysteria  in  a  normal  child ; 
or  chorea,  or  St.  Vitus'  dance,  or  other  nervous 
ailments. 

5315.  Is  it  not  the  case  that  the  infantile  paral.ysis 
you  have  mentioned  sometimes  exists  in  the  case  of 
children  with  specially  good  brains.  I  have  known 
cases  of  girls  where  the  brains  were  exceptionally  good, 
so  much  so,  that  they  had  rather  to  be  checked  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  perhaps  I  did  not  use  the  proper  term. 
Infantile  paralysis  is  one  form  of  paralysis,  but  ini'antile 
hemiplegia  is  another,  and  we  must  differentiate. 
Infantile  paralysis  is  a  spinal  disease  ;  it  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  brain,  but  infantile  hemiplegia  is  a 
cerebral  disease — a  disease  of  the  brain.  But  when 
there  is  disease  of  the  brain  there  is  very  oiten  asso- 
ciated with  hemiplegia,  weak-mindedness,  but  never 
with  spinal  paralysis.  You  must  therefore  distinguish 
between  the  different  forms  of  paralysis  ;  you  cannot 
lump  them  together. 

5316.  Consequently  you  could  not  say  that  all  pai  a- 
lytic  children  ought  to  be  taught  with  feeble-minded 
children? — Mo,  that  would  be  a  great  mistake. 

5317.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Is  there  a  tendency  amongst 
normal  children  to  imitate  the  defects  of  the  feel)le- 
minded  ? — Children  have  a  wonderful  faculty  of  imita- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  abnormalities,  and  I  should  think 
thei'e  might  be. 

5318.  Would  defective  children  imitate  one  anothei'? 
—  [  suppose  the  principle  of  imitation  is  also  in  them, 
but  I  cannot  speak  positively  to  that  point.  1  have  not 
had  much  experience  of  the  efi'ect  of  the  association  of 
defective  children  with  each  other. 

5319.  Do  you  think  a  teacher  could  correct  and  pre- 
vent  this? — I  should  think  it  would  be  possible  iu  a 
measure  to  prevent  defective  childi'cn  from  imitating 
each  other. 

5320.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  as  to  what  would 
be  the  best  way  of  training  a  feeble-minded  child — I 
mean  by  that  a  child  who  is  not  sufficiently  feeble- 
minded to  be  sent  to  an  idiot  asylum  ? — A  child  of  that 
kind  cannot  be  educated  with  ordinary  children  because 
it  gets  left  behind.  Therefore  you  ixquire  to  give  it 
extra  care  and  attention ;  treating  it  as  a  delicate  plant 
that  needs  protection,  and  use  the  simplest  methods  of 
evoking  its  powers  of  intelligence.  (Children  of  that 
kind  are  incapalDle  of  keeping  up  with  ordinary  chil- 
dren ;  they  get  left  behind,  and  they  learn  nothing  at 
all,  unless  special  methods  of  teaching  are  adopted. 

6321.  Do  you  think  an  epileptic  child  would  be  better 
resident  in  the  country  or  in  towns  ?— I  should  like 
them  away  in  the  country  where  their  physical  develop- 
ment would  be  favoured,  and  therefore  their  brains 
perhaps  favoured  as  well. 

5322.  But  if  they  are  to  live  afterwards  in  cities 
would  that  be  still  desirable? — They  will  go  back  to 
the  city  with  a  good  country  constitution. 

5323.  But  being  mentally  weak  would  not  thej  find 
it  very  difficult  to  live  in  a  city  ? — I  should  think  they 
always  will  find  it  difficult  to  live,  because  defective 
children  will  very  rarely,  if  ever,  attain  to  the  normal 
standard,  and  therefore  will  always  waiit  extra  care. 

5324.  You  think  that  the  feeble-minded  child  will 
never  bo  really  self-supporting  p — That  is  my  belief. 
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5325.  Would  you  then  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  they  Dj. 
require,  and  ought  to  have  lifelong  guardianship  ? —      D.  Ferrief 
The  worsb  of  them  must.    Some  may  be  able  to  engage  I'.R.S 

in  sim]ile  occupations  and  gain  a  living,  but  in  the   

competition  of  the  present  day  I  should  think  that  the    12  Mar.  189'', 

defective  ones  must  go  to  therwall,  and  in  the  end  land   

in  the  poorhouse. 

532iJ.  But  if  they  remain  in  the  world  they  would 
very  probably  marry,  and  would  not  their  offsprings 
suffer? — That  is  what  I  should  be  afraid  of.  Therefore, 
for  the  sake  of  posterity,  I  should  keep  them  iu 
institutions. 

5327.  Is  there  much  hope  that  a  really  fc  eble-niinded 
child  will  ever  become  mentally  strong  ?—  I  do  not  think 
so. 

5323.  Under  a  trained  teacher,  to  what  age  do  you 
think  boys  and  girls  can  bo  taught  together? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  answer  that  question.  It  is  a  matter  I 
should  refer  to  school  teachers.  It  is  not,  I  think,  a 
medical  question. 

5329.  With  reganl  to  the  classification  of  children,  I 
suppose  the  age  is  no  proper  standard? — No,  the 
physiological  ago  is  different  fjom  the  age  in  years,  and 
we  must,  therefore,  consider  the  child  by  itself  alto- 
gether apart  from  the  mere  number  of  years  it  has  lived 
in  the  world. 

5330.  So  that  a  boy  of  14-  might  very  well  be  taught 
with  a  child  of  seven  ? — Quite  easily. 

5331.  I  notice  in  the  evidence  which  you  have 
previously  given  about  epileptics,  that  you  find  many 
of  those  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed? — Yes,  many. 

5332.  Do  you  think  that  is  owing -to  the  want  of 
training  in  childhood  ? — To  that,  and  to  the  fact  that 
having  fits  nobody  will  employ  them.  Employers  do 
not  like  them  ;  they  cannot  rely  upon  them.  With 
regard  to  domestic  servants,  for  instance,  a  housemaid 
tumbles  down  with  the  tea  things  and  is  at  once  sent 
away.  _A  mistress  has  only  to  say,  "  This  servant  has 
fits,"  and,  of  course,  that  shuts  the  door  to  further 
employment. 

5333.  Then,  for  the  epileptic  you  would  prefer  life- 
long guardianship  ? — In  a  way  I  suppose  it  comes  to 
that.    They  might  get  occupation  for  a  while  until  it  is 
known  that  they  have  fits,  and  then  they  would  be  sent  ' 
away  again,  so  that  in  the  end  they  must  become  [laupei'S. 

A  groat  many  of  them,  however,  can  work  perfectly 
well  in  the  intervals  of  their  fits. 

5334.  (Dr.  Smith.)  First  about  those  physically 
defective  children.  I  think  I  have  gathered  that  you 
would  not  under  any  circumstances,  admit  those  into 
classes  for  defective  children  unless  the  physical  defect 
is  associated  with  some  mental  defect? — Unless  the 
physical  defect  is  associated  with  mental  defect  I  should 
not  educate  those  children  with  mentally  defective 
children. 

5335.  Take  a  case,  for  instance,  of  a  boy  suffering 
simply  from  heart  disease,  but  otherwise  quite  bright 
and  precocious;  you  would  not  put  him  with  mentally 
defective  children  ? — Certainly  not. 

533t>.  You  do  not  think  there  would  be  any  justifica- 
tion for  that  ? — No,  in  my  opinion,  no  justification 
Vfhatever.  That  is  putting,  as  it  were,  a  disgrace  or 
stigma  upon  the  child. 

5337.  And  in  the  same  Avay  with  regard  to  cripples 
who  have  no  mental  defect  ? — Quite  so. 

5338.  As  regards  these  feeble-minded  children,  or 
mentally  defective  children,  yon  understand  that  they 
are  of  a  soi't  of  half-way  (of  course,  with  gradations) 
between  the  ordinary  child  and  the  imbecile — That 
is  so. 

5339.  What  age  do  you  think  ih.ty  ought  to  come  into 
a  special  class? — I  am  in  the  habit  of  sending  children 
of  that  class  to  be  educated  and  drilled  at  about  tho 
age  of  six  or  eight,  I  should  say  an  average  age  of 
seven. 

5340.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  that  such 
children  should  have  a  trial  in  the  infants'  department 
of  an  ordinary  school  ? — I  do  not  know  the  age  of  such 
infants. 

5341.  {GhaLrman.)  Prom  three  to  seven  and  a  half  ? — 
I  think  they  might  have  a  trial  unless  they  were  so 
obviously  defective  that  it  was  no  use  to  send  them 
there. 

5342.  (Dr.  Smith.)  You  mean,  unless  the  case  was 
very  clear  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

5343.  Then  the  kind  of  experience  so  gained  would 
be  helpful  to  the  medical  officer  in  determining  upon 
the  question  of  admissibility  afterwards  ? — Undoubtedly. 
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o344.  He  would  have  tliat  from  the  teacher  of  such  a 
school  ?— From  the  teacher  of  such  a  school. 

53i5.  Then  the  family  history,  so  far  as  it  can  hs 
obtained,  would  be  also  helpful  ? — It  would  be  of  very 
great  use  to  learn  from  the  mother  the  habits  of  the 
child,  and  the  age  at  which  it  began  to  talk  and  to 
walk,  and  so  on.  All  those  things  are  exceedingly 
important  in  determining  the  degree  of  development  of 
a  child's  bi ain. 

5346.  And  those  are  the  ess3ntial  points  before  the 
strictly  professional  medical  examination  of  the  case 
commences  at  all  P-  'Yes,  that  is  so.  That  is  what  I  do 
myself.  When  tlic  case  is  brought  to  me,  I  ask  the 
ia,theror  mother,  or  anyone  that  has  had  the  care  of  the 
child,  what  has  been  the  result  as  regards  its  education. 
Then  I  consider  its  physical  appearance  generally,  and 
form  my  opinion  upon  the  whole  of  the  factois  taken 
togethei-. 

5347.  And  that  is  the  course  which  you  would  re- 
commend should  be  adopted  with  reference  to  all  of 
these  children  admitted  into  the  special  classes  ? — 
Certainly. 

5348.  Therefore,  you  think  it  is  the  medical  officer 
who  should  determine  all  those  points  after  proper 
consideration  ? — That  is  my  belief. 

5349.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  should  have 
nny  special  training  as  regards  their  treatment  of  these 
children  ? — I  should  think  that  would  be  necessary. 

5350.  What  kind  of  special  training  would  you 
advise  P — I  should  like  Dr.  Shuttlevvorfch  to  give  you 
information  on  these  points,  because  when  1  come  to 
deal  with  such  cases  I  generally  appeal  to  Dr.  f3buttle- 
worth  to  help  me. 

5351.  You  mentioned  incidentally  about  those  signs 
which  arc  so  well  known  in  connexion  with  Dr.  Warner. 
Bat  in  addition  to  those  signs,  the  mental  examination 
would  be  of  importance,  would  it  not  ? — Undoubtedly. 
I  question  whether  there  are  any  phj  sical  signs  that 
you  can  absolutely  rely  upon,  except  in  cases  of  un- 
doubted imbecility  or  idiocy  ;  4  do  not  think  tha,!",  there 
a,re  any  absolute  signs  as  regards  mental  defectiveness 
siro.ply,  and  I  doubt  if  you  can  establish  them. 

5352.  Therefore  to  rely  upon  those  signs  would  not 
be  advisable  ? — I  should  not  myself. 

5353.  Can  you  tell  us  anything  as  to  continenLal 
methods  in  connexion  with  the  treatment  of  epilepsy  ? 
—We  have  modelled  our  institution  on  that  of 
Bielefeld  in  Westphalia,  where  they  have  an  enormous 
number  of  epileptics  adults  as  well  as  children.  I  do 
not  know  whether  there  is  anything  to  be  said  about 
it  except  that  this  institution  is  on  the  home  system. 

.Children  and  adults  are  admitted  and  are  placed  in 
homes  and  not  in  large  barracks.  In  these  hoaies  there 
is  a  so-called  "house  lather"  and  "house  mother," 
who  give  individual  attention  to  the  patients,  and  look 
after  them  in  all  their  relations  of  life;  and  special 
attention  is  of  course  given  to  the  fact  (if  thoir  being 
epileptics  and  precautions  are  taken  against  any  dangers 
resulting  from  it.  We  want  to  do  the  same  in  our 
colony  ^at  Chalfont.  We  have  not  admitted  any 
children  yet,  but  we  have  already  the  plans  for  a  home 
for  boys  and  a  home  for  girls,  and  I  shall  be  glad 
to  give  you  our  experience  after  we  have  established 
these  homes.  At  pres^  nt  we  do  not  practically  know 
what  will  be  the  result  of  associating  these  children 
together,  or  how  far  they  will  be  capable  of  education 
like  normal  children. 

5354.  How  many  children  do  you  propose  to  put  in 
one  of  these  home's  ?— We  are  going  to  have  21.  in  each 
to  begin  with,  but  on  this  and  on  the  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  thera  and  educating  them  we  shall  have  to  be 
guided  by  experience.  We  are  only  beginning,  but  we 
have  seen  enough  and  learned  enough  of  the  Bielefeld 
system  to  feel  quite  confident  that  we  shall  be  doing 
good. 

5355.  (Dr.  Shuttle worih.)  You  spoke  of  some  children 
whoso  physical  appearance  was  not  much  ^  help  in 
forming  an  opinion  as  to  their  mental  condition.  But 
in  such  cases  does  not  the  child's  history  help  a  groat 
deal.  Take,  for  instance,  the  case  of  a  child  who  has 
had  in  early  life  inflammation  of  the  brain.  His  physical 
appearance  need  not  necessarily  be  altered  ? — Quite  so. 
I  meant  to  include  that  in  the  life-history  of  the 
individual  which  I  said  was  necessary  in  forming  an 
opinion. 

5356.  The  necessity  of  making  inquiries  into  matters 
of  that  kind  is  a  thing  which  would  strike  a  medical 
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observer,  but  not  perhaps  a  lay  observer? — That  is 
so. 

5357.  Is  it  not  your  experience  that  often  physical 
development  is  in  these  feeble-minded  cases  consider- 
ably retarded  as  well  as  their  mental  development  ? — 
Very  often. 

5358.  Have  you  seen  any  of  the  special  classes  in 
London,  may  I  ask  ?— JTo,  I  have  not. 

5359.  T  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  there  are 
certain  highly  sensitive  children  as  well  as  very  dull 
children  there.  I  mean  some  of  those  highly  nervous 
children  who  can  never  sit  still.  Now  do  you  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  associate  together  epileptic 
children  and  highly  nervous  children  P — No,  certainly 
not. 

6360.  You  know  the  plan  which  is  adopted  in  Paris 
of  sending  epileptics  to  Biceti'e  and  Salijetriere  along 
with  feeble-minded  children,  but  do  you  think  that  is  a 
good  plan  P — I  should  not  send  them  there  unless  they 
were  actirally  feeble-minded  themselves. 

5361.  We  are  told  that  the  plan  at  Darenth  is  to 
stretch  the  law  to  admit  epileptic  patients  who  are  not 
imbecile  ;  but  you  do  not  think  that  is  a  good  yjlan  P — -I 
do  not  think  it  is  at  all  a  good  plan.  I  should  not  send 
epileptic  children  there  unless  they  showed  also  distinct 
signs  ol  imbecility  or  idiocy.  But  chronic  epileptic 
children  tend  to  deteriorate,  and  when  they  become 
demented  then  they  are  not  fit  for  the  ordinary 
epileptic  institutions,  but  should  be  sent  to  special 
institutions  like  Darenth. 

5362.  I  had  a  question  put  to  me  which  you  will  for- 
give mc  putting  to  you  as  to  whether  you  think  much 
information  is  to  be  derived  from  small  heads  of  the 
Mongolian  tjpe  and  epicanthis  ? — I  thinic  those  signs 
might  1)0  vcr}'  useful  in  determining  degrees  of  imbe- 
cility and  idiocy,  but  1  do  not  think  they  would  help  as 
regaj-ds  mere  backwardness. 

5333.  Do  you  see  many  children  of  school  age  as 
patients  at  the  epileptic  hospital  P — Yes,  a  great  many. 

5364.  We  have  been  struck,  I  think,  with  the  small 
number  returned  by  school  board  officers ;  do  j  ou 
think  that  the  existence  of  these  children  is  kept 
quiet? — 1  have  come  across  a  great  many  children  who 
have  been  sent  away  from  the  board  schools  on  account 
of  epilepsy.  At  Kind's  College  Hospital  and  Queen 
Square  Hospital  I  am  continually  asking  the  question, 
and  getting  the  same  answer,  "  Yes,  sent  away  from 
"  school  on  account  of  fits."  A  great  many  have  been 
sent  away,  but  it  is  quite  joossible  that  in  the  case  of 
children  epileptic  from  birth,  when  the  parents  explain 
to  the  school  board  officer  that  they  have  fits,  he  does 
not  insist  on  their  going  to  school. 

5365.  So  that  there  is  a  large  number  probably  of 
which  the  school  board  knows  very  little  P — Of  which 
the  school  board  knows  nothing  at  all. 

5366.  With  regard  to  paralytic  children  some  of 
them  you  said  were  very  bright.  Are  you  aware  of 
any  that  are  excluded  from  school  by  the  tea.chers, 
because  they  are  paralytic  ? — I  have  not  heard  of  such. 

5367.  Your  answers  show  that  you  think  that  medical 
discrimination  of  these  cases  very  important.  If  the 
Education  Department  has  the  supervision  of  these 
children  ought  it  not  to  have  some  medical  officer  to 
deal  with  these  cases  ? — Undoubtedly  so.  I  should 
thmk  that  is  absolutely  necessary. 

5368.  (Chairman.)  Are  there  any  institutions  which 
it  would  bo  useful  to  visit? — I  should  recommend 
Bielefeld.  It  is  not  a  very  long  journey  from  London 
I  spent  two  days  in  the  place,  but  one  might  spend  a 
week  or  a  fortnight  with  groat  advantage. 

5365.  (Miss  Townsend.)  Are  they  all  epileptics  ? — ■ 
Yes. 

5370.  There  are  no  feeble-minded  in  the  institution? 
—Yes,  they  also  take  feeble-minded,  and  those  epileptics 
who  become  feeble-minded  remain  in  the  institution— 
that  is  to  say,  they  are  not  sent  to  idiot  or  lunatic 
asylums. 

53?!.  When  they  are  hopelessly  feeble-minded  ? — 
l"es. 

5372.  (0 hair  man.)  Is  there  in  Holland  or  Belgium 
any  institution  ? — There  is,  I  think,  one  at  Antwerp. 

5373.  Do  you  know  the  one  at  thsi  Hague  ? — Fo,  I  do 
not  know  it. 

iday  at  2.30  p.m. 
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TENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  19tli  March  1897. 


Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth. 


Present : 

The  Eev.  T.  W.  SHARPE,  C.B.,  iu  the  Chair. 

Br.  W.  E.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Bdkgwin. 

Miss  TOWNSEND. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,  Secreiary. 


Mr.  C.  S.  Locii  called  in  and  examined. 


5374.  (Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  the  secretary  of 
the  Charity  Organisation  Society  ? — I  am. 

5375.  That  society  has  taken  great  interest  in  this 
question  of  defective  and  epileptic  children  ? — That  is 
so ;  yes. 

5376.  I  do  not  know  whether  you  have  seen  our 
definition  of  defective  children  as  distinguished  from 
idiots  and  imbeciles  :  we  have  attempted  to  draw  some 
line  of  demarcation  between  them,  and  have  not  suc- 
ceeded very  well  ? — T  have  seen  the  definition,  but  I 
have  not  examined  it  criticallj-. 

5377.  Yon  have  not  a  definition  of  your  own  beyond 
this  :  "  that  feebleness  of  mind  which,  being  congenital 
"  or  originating  in  infancy  or  chiJdhood,  may  be  checked 
"  or  alleviated  by  special  care  and  education  "  ? — That 
was  the  definition  we  arrived  at.  It  was  difiicult  to 
find  one,  but»that  answered  at  any  rate  the  purpose  of 
our  report  and  of  our  working  committee. 

6378.  In  some  of  the  institutions  they  are  anxious  to 
call  them  "  higher  imbeciles,"  but  we  wish  to  keep 
them  out  of  that  category  altogether  ;  would  you  agree 
to  that  ? — Yes,  quite  to.  I  think  that  the  word 
"  defective  "  which  has  come  into  use  is  as  good  as  any. 

5379.  And  it  would  be  exclusive  of  imbeciles  and 
idiots  ? — It  would  be  so  understood  now,  I  think, 
quite. 

5380.  Dr.  Warner  has  been  one  of  your  chief  advisers 
on  this  point  ? — Yes  ;  he  made  a  great  many  inquiries, 
in  conjunction  with  one  or  two  others,  in  reference  to  a 
special  committee,  the  report  of  which  was  published 
in  1893.  In  fact,  he  may  be  said  to  have  originated 
that  inquiry.  The  names  of  the  members  of  the  com-- 
mittee  are  given  at  the  beginning  of  the  book.  It 
was  a  very  large  representative  committee.  We  made 
inquiry  as  to  the  numbers  of  defective  children,  as  far 
as  we  could,  bat  I  do  not  think  that  the  report  gives 
a  return  of  what  we  called  defective  children  distinc- 
tively. It  includes  those  that  are  called  feeble-minded, 
but  the  class  (see  p.  37)  would  include  also  a  certain 
margin  that  might  be  placed  either  higher  or  lower. 
It  is,  I  think,  extremely  difficult  to  be  quite  precise 
as  to  this  class.    The  boundary  is  a  very  shadowy  one. 

5381.  It  can  only  be  determined  by  medical  experts 
in  some  cases  r' — Yes. 

5-^82.  The  ext'-eme  cages  arc  evident  to  ordinary 
people,  but  the  cases  at  the  upper  and  lower  boundaries 
can  only  be  distinguished  by  medical  experts  ? — I  think 
that  will  be  so. 

5383.  Have  you  made  an  abstract  of  your  information 
as  to  the  numbers  on  page  32  ? — I  would  refer  to  page  53 
as  the  main  conclusion — about  seven  per  thousand  is 
the  estimated  proportion  of  these  children  among  the 
child  population  scheduled  for  school  purposes  "(ages 
y  to  13)  or  in  Metropolitan  Poor  Law  schools.  That 
must  be  taken  as  an  estimate.  A  t  page  32  I  think  yon 
will  find  the  total  number  of  children  examined  was 
50,000. 

5384.  Perhaps  you  need  not  go  into  those  statistics  ? — 
I  think  that  it  would  be  hardly  necessary  to  go  into  these 
statistics,  partly  because  they  have,  subsequently  to 
that  date,  been  considerably  enlarged,  and  Dr.  Warner 
himself  has  made  a  further  return  which  probably  he 
will  submit,  or  has  already  submitted,  to  you.    But  I 


Mr. 
C.  S.  Loch. 


thought  that  for  a  general  indication  of  number  this 
seven  per  thousand  was  snfficient.  -^g  y^^^  -jgjjy 

5385.  It  probably  is  considorabl}^  l)elow  the  right  

number? — i  am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  that.    It  seems 

to  me  that  we  ought  to  have  a  more  yjrecise  local 
inquiry  to  ascertain  what  that  number  shonld  be. 

5386.  We  are  having  certain  areas  taken  iu  London, 
Bristol,  and  other  places,  and  a  house  to  house  inquiry 
instituted.  Perhaps  that  would  be  oore  trustworthy 
if  done  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  ? — 1  es.  I  think 
this  may  Le  taken  as  approximately  right.  I  notice 
Dr.  Warner  in  his  subseciuent  paper  put  it  at  9  3  per 
thousand,  and  sets  out  these  three  classes  :  "  (1)  the 
"  feeble  mentally  and  deficient ;  (2)  the  dull  mentally 
"  and  generally  feeble  in  body  or  brain ;  and  (3) 
"  epileptic  or  v.-ith  history  of  fits  during  richool  life." 
Those  thrf'c  together  he  connects,  and  that  covers 
really  the  whole  of  those  classes  which  I  understand  the 
Committee  is  dealing  with. 

6387.  Does  that  include  all  that  should  be  dealt  with 
in  special  classes  F — I  think  there,  again,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  state  precisely.  My  own  impression  is  thai 
those  cases  must  be  dealt  with  in  various  ways,  and  you 
could  not  say  at  all  of  those  nine  or  seven  per  thousand 
that  all  those  sJiould  be  dealt  with  by  special  classes. 

5388.  He  draws  a  distinction  between  the  feeblo 
mental  and  the  dull  mental.  The  dull  mental  may  be 
developed,  and  the  feeble  mental  must  continue  very 
much  as  they  are  throughout  life;  is  that  the  dis- 
tinction?— I  think  that  is  what  is  aimed  at,  but  at  the 
same  time  there,  again,  I  am  very  doubtful  about  the 
rigidity,  at  any  rate,  of  the  line. 

5389.  We  have  come  to  the  conclusion  in  regard  to 
any  special  case  upon  which  there  may  be  any  doubt, 
to  require  the  united  testimony  of  the  teacher,  the 
pai'ent,  and  some  medical  ofFicer  who  may  be  appointed 
by  the  local  authority  or  otherwise.  I  suppose  you 
woiild  agree  that  the  testimony  of  all  those  three  is 
very  valuable  in  deciding  any  case  ? — Yes.  i  shoukl 
like  on  that  point  to  refer  to  the  experiments  that  we 
have  Ijeen  making  nince  this  report  was  issued,  and  I 
think  they  may  be  of  service  in  showing  how  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  mncli  of  which  I  think  is  unexplored 
ground.  We  have  found  that  the  system  of  consulta- 
tions which  we  have  arranged  in  different  parts  of  Lon- 
don  is  a  very  useful  one.  We  ari-ange  that  a  number  of 
children,  15  as  a  rule,  should  be  taken  in  an  afternoon, 
and  we  hav^e  had  21  of  these  consultations  in  difi'erent 
parts  of  London.  The  cases  are  sent  by  workers 
among  the  poor,  district  visitors  and  others,  by  our 
own  committees,  by  guardians,  and  sometimes  by 
managers  of  schools  ;  and  with  the  case  there  is  alway.« 
sent  iu  the  first  instance  a  form,  to  which  I  attach  a 
great  deal  of  importance,  which  gives  a  kind  of  history 
of  the  case  before  the  child  is  seen  at  all,  and  introduces 
it ;  this  I  think  is  of  very  great  advantage.  Then,  besides 
that,  we  have  a  report  of  each  case,  and  that  ends  with 
a  recommendation.  Of  course  the  recommendationH 
are  very  various,  but  I  feel  sure  that  by  having  the 
parent  or  the  persons  who  care  about  the  child  present, 
and  b}^  considering  the  whole  matter  with  very  g-eat 
deliberation,  a  very  fair  conclusion  is  arrived  at  as  to 
Avhat  should  be  done.  1  do  not  think  that  any  other 
shcrtcr  method  would  be  sufficient  for  the  parpose. 
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5390.  Dr.  Warner  appears  to  bo  the  only  medical 
officer  that  you  hare  aelected  ? — We  have  arranged  this 
particularly  with  him.  I  see  no  reason  at  all  why  it 
should  not  be  worked  in  conjunction  with  others  ;  but 
he  was  specially  interested  in  it,  and  we  found  that  we 
could  get  on  with  our  work,  as  it  w-ere,  on  this  plan. 

5391.  The  form  filled  up  is  a  common  sense  sort  of 
form  without  any  technical  terms  in  it? — That  is  the 
object  of  it.  It  is  what  we  thought  the  people  who  sent 
children  or  had  to  do  with  them  would  understand. 

6392.  It  merely  notices  facts  which  would  be  patent 
to  anyone  who  is  in  the  child's  society  for  any  length  of 
time  ? — Yes. 

5393.  Especially  the  mother  ? — Especdally  the  mother. 
I  can  show  you  those  filled  up.  I  did  not  bring  one 
tilled  up,  but  you  can  see  from  that  form  the  way  it  is 
used. 

539t.  Were  they  generally  filled  up  with  care  ? — I 
think  very  often.  That  form  itself  resulted  from  the 
difficulties  we  esperionced  when  we  had  no  such  in- 
troductory informariou.  Finding  that  we  did  not  get 
enough  information  at  the  start  the  parents  or  others  in 
charge  of  the  children  were  asked  a  few  days  before  the 
consultation  to  send  in  that  form  filled  up.  Then  we 
I'.ave  an  honorary  secretary,  who  is  a  medical  practi- 
tioner ;  she  goes  through  these,  and  everything  is  quite 
ready  for  the  afternoon  meeting.  I  may  say  that  not 
more  than,  say,  15  children  as  a  maximum  are  taken. 

6395.  You  ascertain  the  whole  history,  as  far  as  it  can 
be  ascertained,  before  you  begin  to  look  at  the  child  ? 
— Quite  so. 

6396.  The  classification  of  these  children  is  of  course 
very  difficult,  and  the  variations  are  great;  but  you 
hare  eventually  come  to  a  determination  to  form  five 
classes  of  them?— Yes.  That  is  rather  with  a  view  to 
the  way  in  which  we  should  treat  them.  I  think  it  only 
has  that  value.  Those  are  rather  in  the  nature  of 
suggestions,  which  are  made  by  way  of  advice. 

5397.  Will  you  state  the  divisions  ?— A.,  that  the 
child  should  go  to  an  ordinary  class  ;  B,,  that  it  should 
go  to  a  special  class  or  be  kept  at  school  at  Class  0. 
That  is  to  say,  it  would  be  better  that  they  should 
be  there  than  nowhere  else,  and  yet  perhaps  they  would 
not  have  opportunity  of  picking  up  very  much,  judging 
from  their  age  at  any  rate.  Then  C,  that  they  should 
go  to  some  special  institution.  D.,  that  they  should  be 
taught  at  home  ;  and  E.,  that  they  should  go  to  an 
institution  for  imbeciles.  Of  course  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  these  are  really  imbeciles,  and  have  to  be  provided 
for  elsewhere. 

5398.  With  regard  lo  your  division  B. :  "'To  go  to  a 
"  special  class  or  to  be  kept  at  school  at  Glass  0."  We 
hare  all  a  special  dislike  to  the  term  "  Glass  0."  Instruc- 
tions ara  going  to  be  issubd  to  the  inspectors  to  inquire 
into  these  Star^dard  O's  more  fully  than  has  hitherto 
been  tl  e  case,  and  to  insist  upon  arransiemeuts  being 
made  fijr  tlie  proper  teaching  of  the  children  either  by 
themselves  or  in  some  other  way  ? — I  think  that  is 
entirely  right. 

6399.  At  present  standard  0,  as  it  is  called,  is  a  very 
neglected  class  ? — Yes. 

5100.  But  there  are  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
distinguishing  between  children  who  may  be  fairly 
taught  in  school  and  those  who  should  go  elsewhere  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6i01.  With  regard  to  your  Division  D.  :  "  To  be 
taught  at  home  "  ;  how  would  the  children  have  the 
chance  of  being  taught  at  home  if  they  are  the  children 
of  poor  parents  ? — [  think  that  again  lias  to  be  an  anged. 
The  ladies  of  the  Women's  University  Settlement  teach 
some  of  the  crippled  children  at  home,  and  I  carmot 
help  thinking  that  a  certain  number  of  these  might  be 
dealt  with  in  that  way  if  we  were  only  to  organipe  it. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  it  would  not  be  better  done  under 
some  kind  of  supervision  from  the  school  authorities, 
but  yet  as  a  kind  of  semi-detached  arrangement. 

5402.  The  children  might  have  one  or  two  le?sons  a 
week  like  the  blind  and  deaf  have  at  their  own  homes? 
— Yea,  that  is  the  sort  of  thmg. 

5403.  Would  that  be  of  much  value  to  them?  - I 
think  it  would  keep  up  the  connexion  with  the  child, 
and  of  its  value  you  would  judge  after  a  little  time. 

5404  If  the  child  had  a  good  parent  who  would 
carry  on  the  same  treatment  it  might  perhaps  be  of 
somo  value  ? — Yee. 


5405.  Y^ou  seem  to  think  that  this  examination  might 
be  enforced  before  the  age  of  eight.  But  most  of  the 
witnesses  think,  and  we  ourselves  seem  to  agree  in  that 
opinion,  that  it  w^ould  be  better  not  to  have  the  child 
up  for  examination  before  the  a^e  of  seven  certainly, 
aud  probably  not  before  the  age  of  eight.  We  think 
they  arc  better  left  alone  in  an  infant  school.  But  you 
think  they  had  better  be  examined  at  three  or  four 
years  of  age  ?— I  think  if  the  mother  had  anything  to 
say  about  them  she  might  very  well  say  it  even 
although  they  were  only  three  or  four  years  of  age.  It 
is  only  in  that  way  that  1  think  they  should  be  at  all 
looked  after  before  the  age  of  seven  or  eight. 

5106,  Do  not  you  think  that  the  mothers  themselves, 
unless  something  very  serious  affects  a  child,  take  very 
little  notice  of  it  before  the  child  reaches  the  age  of  six 
years? — It  was  rather  to  stimulate  the  parents' notice 
of  the  children  that  I  had  this  idea. 

5407.  It  might  be  very  useful,  of  course,  to  take 
notice  of  them  at  the  first  in  the  infants'  school,  though 
not  with  a  view  to  removing  them  from  the  infants' 
school  ? — Entirely  so.  Not  with  a  vievf  to  removing 
them. 

5408.  Then  3-cu  agree  that  the  examination  should  be 
made  after  leaving  the  infants'  school  at  the  age  of 
seven  or  eight  years  ? — Yes. 

5409.  There  are  a  certain  number  of  children  who 
escape  the  notice  of  the  school  board  who  are  reported 
to  be  at  home.  Have  you  examined  any  of  those  that 
vou  happen  to  knov.^  ? — I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
some  of  the  children  that  are  sent  lo  us  to  see  are 
children  that  are  Eon-attending. 

5410.  There  seem  to  be  1,860  "  permanently  disabled 
non-attendants  "  ? — At  the  time  of  our  report  it  was  so 
returned. 

5411.  The  school  board  officers  report  these  to  be 
suffering  from  some  degree  of  mental  feebleness  ? — 
That  is  their  total  number  :  "  of  the  1,860  '  permanently 
"  disabled '  non-attendants  51  are  blind,  82  partially 
"  blind,  152  deaf  and  dumb,  806  cripple(i,  397  idiots, 
"  and  372  '  otlier  causes.'  For  the  blind  and  the  deaf 
"  and  the  dumb  the  school  board  has  special  schools. 
"  Presumably  the  present  system  has  only  to  be 
"  extended  in  ordei'  to  give  them  the  benefits  of 
"  education,  unless  they  be  partly  imbecile  or  feeble 
"  minded.  In  so  far  as  this  might  be  the  case,  pro- 
"  vision  would  have  lo  be  made  for  them  also.  The 
'■  '  other  causes  '  included  61  cases  of  epilepsy.  How 
"  the  rest  are  made  up  is  shown  by  the  following 
"  stateuient  of  '  other  causes  '  in  one — the  St.  Maryle- 
"  bone  Division — the  entry  there  includes  66  cases. 
"  They  are :  10  spinal  disease,  5  paralysis,  1  St.  Vitus's 
"  dance,  7  diseased  brain,  10  dumb,  1  bad  speech, 
"  3  deaf,  2  split  palate,  1  no  roof  to  mouth,  12  fits, 
"  2  skin  disease,  1  dropsy,  3  consumption,  and  7  mis- 
"  cellaneous — truly  a  pathetic  list  when  we  turn  the 
"  figures  into  children." 

6412.  What  is  the  number  of  feeble-minded  children 
included? — The  phrase  is  not  used  here.  So  the  classi- 
fication would  not  be  made  from  that  point  of  view. 
All  one  can  say  is  that  there  was  a  fairly  large  number 
who  from  various  kinds  of  inSrmities  could  not  attend, 
some  of  which  no  dcubt  had  reference  to  defective 
minds. 

6413.  I  think  wc  were  told  by  an  officer  of  the  board 
the  other  day  that  they  did  return  "  feeble-minded 
childi  en  "  as  one  of  their  distinctions  1^ — I  think  they 
do  now,  but  they  did  not,  I  think,  when  this  was 
written. 

5414.  But  that  is  done  by  a  comparatively  ignorant 
person  who  would  not  take  much  trouble  about  it,  so 
that  the  classification  would  not  be  worth  very  much  ? 
—  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  anyone  to  do  it 
quite  well. 

5415.  I  think  you  have  an  analysis  of  one  of  the 
classes  that  you  attended? — I  had  a  note  sent  me. 
This  shows  one  afternoon's  work,  I  take  it,  as  a  kind  of 
sample.  There  were  12  children  that  afternoon.  Two 
were  attending  school ;  three  seemed  to  be  hopeless 
imbeciles  and  naturally  would  be  sent  to  Darenth ;  two 
were  delicate  and  not  feeble-minded,  but  so  far  as  we 
could  ascertain  not  attending  school.  Then  there  came 
five  cases,  all  of  which  it  was  thought  might  go  to 
school  or  a  special  class.  The  first  one  had  slight  fits ; 
but  the  child  could  talk  w  ith  some  sense.  Two  chil- 
dren were  deaf  and  dumb.  One  had  a  bad  homo  and 
attended  school  for  a  time,  and  was  then  certified  as  an 
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imbecile  and  sent  away.  But  now  it  appears  doubtful 
if  he  is  more  than  very  backward  and  very  ignorant. 
That  is  the  note.  Then  in  another  case  in  which  the 
mother's  statement  was  not  relied  upon,  it  was  said  that 
the  child  was  not  goinp:  to  school,  that  it  had  been 
refused  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  was  true. 
All  these  five  cases  it  was  thought  might  go  to  a  special 
class.  That  statement,  I  think,  shows  the  variety  of 
cases  that  turn  up,  the  people  not  knowing  (]uite  what 
to  do  with  them. 

5416.  Wore  those  children  part  of  the  1860  ?— No  ; 
this  was  only  the  other  day.  But  they  would  possibly 
come  out  of  whut  would  answer  to  that  number  in  the 
recent  returns.  These  are  sent  to  us  merely  by  people 
who  arc  interested  in  the  children  and  do  not  know 
what  to  do. 

5417.  I  suppose  you  must  know  all  the  helpless  chil- 
dren in  London  ? — No,  I  should  think  not.  Each  of 
these  consultation  centres  no  doubu  as  it  gets  known 
attracts  a  larger  number.  I  have  noticed  that  as  they 
have  become  well  established,  they  are  more  sought 
after  for  advice ;  but  I  do  not  think  we  know  about 
the  defective  children  at  all  sufficiently  yet. 

5418.  Can  you  give  us  any  idea  how  many  such 
special  classes  would  be  needed  for  London  ? — I  am 
afraid  that  is  a  question  which  one  cannot  answer  posi- 

1  tively.  I  think  that  there  ought  to  be  smaller  classes, 
but  I  see  of  course  .the  difficulty  of  it.  When  the 
children  have  been  carefully  sorted  in  the  way  I  have 
suggested,  if  there  were  co-operation  between  the  school 
people  and  the  charitable  people  who  are  looking  after 
the  cases,  I  believe  you  would  get  the  maximum  of 
good  results,  because  I  think  you  would  find  that  the 
cases  would  be  periodically  considered  from  many 
points  of  view,  and  also,  the  evidence  being  noted  and 
recorded,  we  should  get  to  a  good  method.  I  believe 
that  in  this  matter  we  arc  still  at  the  beginning  of  our 
search  for  a  good  method  for  dealing  with  these  cases. 

5419.  I  believe  the  School  Board  for  London  has 
mapped  out  the  whole  of  London,  showing  the  centres 
at  which  the  special  classes  will  be  formed  ? — I  under- 
stand that  that  is  in  process  of  being  done.  My  feeling 
rather  is  that  only  by  the  kind  of  scrutiny  that  I  have 
described  will  the  real  number  for  which  a  special 
class  (as  contrasted  with  other  forms  of  treatment)  is 
desired,  come  to  light. 

6420.  When  you  speak  of  the  charitable  people,  do  yon 
mean  certain  agencies,  your  own  included  ? — At  most 
of  our  committees  there  are  ladies  who  do  this  kind  of 
work.  Sometimes  also  there  are  school  managers  who  are 
interested,  and  they  work  with  us.  Then,  of  course, 
there  are  agencies  besides  these.  Sometimes  we  have 
found  that  if  we  have  told  the  clergy  and  r.heir  visitors 
that  a  consultation  is  going  to  take  place,  they,  too,  will 
interest  themselves,  and  through  them  you  hear  of 
children  that  you  would  not  hear  of  at  all  otherwise. 

5421.  Do  you  know  whether  there  are  more  defective 
children  in  voluntary  schools  or  in  board  schools  ? — I 
cannot  tell  you. 

51-22.  It  was  said  by  one  of  the  witnesses  that  they 
took  refuge  in  voluntary  schools  to  escape  the  board's 
attendance  officers  ;  but  you  cannot  say  ? — No. 

5 123.  You  think  that  these  classes  should  be  small  ? 
—Yes. 

5424.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to  what  size— 20  or 
so  ? — Yes.  I  am  not  for  more  than  20,  anyhow.  I  am 
Interested  to  a  certain  extent  in  kindergarten  work 
myself,  and  I  have  seen  some  classes — not  the  London 
ones  ;  but  the  range  of  ability  seems  to  me  to  differ  so 
much  that  the  children  require  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion.  and  a  large  class  is,  I  think,  very  difficult  'to 
handle. 

5425.  They  require  at  the  early  stage  almost  indi- 
vidual teaching  ? — That  is  so. 

5426.  The  London  School  Board  have  btiilt  rooms 
for  -iO  children  on  a  basis  of  10  square  feet  ])er  child  ; 
but  we  think  that  these  children  require  a  much  larger 
space,  and  it  would  be  a  happy  coincidence  if  we  could 
say  these  children  require  20  square  feet,  and  so  reduce 
the  class  from  30  to  15  ? — T  agree. 

5427.  Of  course  it  is  very  desirable  to  carry  the 
parents  with  us  in  all  these  matters? — Yes. 

5428.  If  we  once  rouse  the  -Bpirit  of  opposition  we 
shall  be  unable  to  carry  any  largo  measure.  It  is  de- 
sirable, I  suppose,  that  the  parents  should  see  all  that 
goes  on  from  time  to  time,  and  have  reports  of  their 
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the  parent  can  come  in  and  sit  quietly  down  and  talk  

matters  over  is  the  best  introduction.  Why  T  press  so 
strongly  for  connecting  the  gi'oups  of  schools  with  asso- 
ciated voluntary  work  is  tliat  I  think  that  in  that  way, 
if  you  are  at  all  fortunate,  you  would  have  the  help  of 
people  who  know  the  parents,  and  who  would  bring 
them  in  in  a  manner  that  would  keep  their  confidence 
and  trust.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  that  is  not  done 
at  all  now,  but  I  think  it  is  the  key  to  progress.  So 
much  in  this  case  depends  upon  tlie  home  and  upon  the 
goodwill  of  the  parents. 

5429.  Eas  yoxir  society  any  network  of  organisation 
that  deals  with  these  special  classes? — We  have  39 
committees  in  London,  and  then  round  these  committees 
there  are  people  working  at  these  cases. 

5430.  So  that  you  ought  to  be  able  to  find  out,  I 
suppose,  almost  every  child  in  London  ? — If  it  were 
systematic,  I  think  that  could  be  done,  I  think  it  is  a 
great  advantage  to  be  able  to  hold  these  little  consulta- 
tions in  different  places.  We  generally  have  them  in 
a  committee  room  in  the  locality. 

6431.  Can  you  suggest  any  way,  either  through  the 
school  board  or  otherwise,  for  getting  at  the  number  of 
children  in  a  more  exhaustive  manner  ? — The  only  way, 
I  think,  would  be  first  of  all  a  local  scrutiny. 

6432.  Like  the  official  scheduling  ? — No,  1  meant 
rather  a  scrutiny  by  such  people  as  the  ladies  at  the 
Women's  University  Settlement.  That,  I  think,  would 
bo  a  very  good  thing.  I  believe  if  one  was  asked  to  do 
that  in  some  other  districts,  and  there  was  informal 
consultation  between  the  local  workers  and  the  school 
board  people,  we  should  get  very  nearly  at  the  truth 
of  the  matter  after  a  Utile  inquiry.  It  would  take  a 
little  time,  but  I  think  that  one  could  get,  at  any  rate, 
comparatively  larger  areas  pretty  well  reported  upon, 

543-3.  Would  your  society  assist  in  the  matter? — I 
think  verj'  likely  it  would  ;  yes. 

5434.  You  think  a  combination  of  charitable  people — 
associated  voluntary  workers — with  the  school  board 
attendance  officers  would  be  sufficient  ? — I  think  that 
that  would  bo  the  way  to  begin.  Then  one  would  work 
from  that.  One  would  then  have  all  the  available 
knowledge  at  the  start. 

5436.  Such  a  form  as  you  have  given  us  would,  I 
suppose,  be  sufficient  to  distribute  to  the  attendance 
officers  P — If  I  were  to  tiy  to  do  it  I  would  like  to  have 
a  talk  with  them  first  about  it  and  just  see  what  tbey 
do,  and  then  work  from  that. 

5436.  It  is  desirable  that  we  should  ask  the  School 
Board  for  London  to  make  a  more  exhaustive  inquiry 
under  certain  headings  into  these  children  at  the  next 
scheduling? — Yes,  but  still  more  desirable  is  it  that 
they  should  be  able,  through  the  local  groups  of  schools 
and  local  authorities  to  obtain  the  information — not  in 
the  official  scheduling  fashion  so  much,  as  in  the  manner 
of  a  jierson  who  is  trying  to  find  his  way  into  the  facts 
of  a  difficult  class  of  cases. 

5137.  Could  we  give  tlie  officers  sitfficient  heads  to 
fill  up  in  the  forms  ? — The  moi-e  one  sees  of  these  cases 
the  less  does  it  seem  that  they  can  be  classified.  What 
you  want  is  a  little  description  of  each  case,  and  then 
when  you  get  your  little  description  you  can  classify 
those  descriptions. 

6438.  You  think  it  must  ha  done  systematically  by 
voluntary  people,  not  by  official  people  ? — I  do  not  say 
it  could  not  be  done  by  official  people,  but  there  are 
many  small  points  which  make  a  diflerence  in  your 
general  conclusion  and  tho.-e  must  come  in  ;  and  you 
cannot  make  tables  enough  for  them. 

5 139.  Wo  find  that  parents  are  very  willing  to  send 
their  children  to  the  special  classes  v?hen  once  they  see 
their  advantage,  and  that  really  enforcing  their  attend- 
ance by  Act  of  Parliament  is  scarcely  necessary  ? — I 
think  it  will  be  far  better  to  work  with  the  goodwill  of 
the  parents,  but  hereafter  it  may  be  necessary  to  do 
something  in  the  other  direction. 

5440.  It  would  be  impossible  to  enforce  attendance 
u]}  to  16  in  the  case  of  a  slightly  feeble-minded  child, 
whose  wages  might  be  of  great  assistance  to  the 
parents  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult. 

5411.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  child  was  very 
defective,  the  parents  would  probably  be  very  glad 
to  let  him  remain  longer  if  the  school  board  had  the 
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power  to  keep  him?  —  Yes,  I  think  very  iiiiely  the 
parents;  would  feel  one  way  or  the  other  about  that, 
according  to  their  degree  of  contentment  with  the  way 
in  which  the  child  was  being  treated — their  belief  that 
he  was  getting  on  at  school,  and  so  on. 

5442.  In  fact,  a  hard  and  fast  rule  for  enforcing 
compulsory  attendance  in  the  case  of  children  of  all 
degrees  of  feebleness  of  mind  would  not  act  at  all  ? — 
No. 

5443.  You  have  spoken  of  sending  some  children  to 
institutions,  but,  as  you  knov/,  there  are  scarcely  any 
institutions  to  send  them  to  ? — That  is  no  doubt  a  great 
difficulty. 

5444.  But  do  you  think  such  institutions  would 
spring  up  if  grants  were  made  by  the  State,  and 
power  were  given  to  the  school  auihoritie.=!  to  aid  from 
the  rates  ? — My  theory  about  it  is  this  :  that  the  school 
authorities  might  ha,ve  j^ower  to  send  children  under 
all  necessary  safeguards  to  institutions,  but  I  should 
leave  those  institutions  in  the  hands  of  charitable 
people,  subject  to  inspection.  I  sho'jld  not  assist  them 
except  by  payment  upon  the  case. 

5445.  Take  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  children.  The 
School  Board  for  London  has  bought  the  large  institu- 
tion at  Norwood  and  set  up  an  institution  for  blind 
children.  Would  you  object  to  such  an  institution  as 
that  for  these  defective  children  ? — Entirely. 

5446.  Would  you  say  that  the  children  must  be  sent 
to  voluntarj'  homes  under  voluntary  care  ? — Yes,  this 
particular  class  that  we  are  referring  to.  I  am  not 
referring  to  imbeciles. 

5447.  You  would  not  object  to  the  institutions  having 
grants  from  the  local  authorities  for  their  support  or  to 
their  having  aid  from  the  State  ? — I  should  prefer  that 
the  grants  were  distinctly  made  as  for  the  maintenance 
and  education  of  a  particular  child. 

5448.  That  is  the  case  with  regard  to  the  blind  and 
deaf  at  present  P — Yes,  only  I  understaTid  under  the  Act 
of  1893  you  have  larger  powers. 

5449.  The  authorities  have  power  to  erect  such  in- 
stitutions as  well  as  to  aid  in  the  maintenance  of  children 
at  such  institutions? — Yes,  I  am  rather  against  that 
latter  power  as  unnecessary  at  the  present  stage.  I  do 
not  think  we  understand  the  problem  well  enough  to  go 
so  far. 

5450.  A  great  many  school  boards  have  separate 
classes  for  the  deaf,  though  very  few  have  separate 
classes  for  the  blind,  because,  I  suppose,  of  the  smaller 
number  of  blind  children  ? — Yes. 

5451.  I  cannot  say  that  those  that  are  set  up  by  the 
school  authorities  themselves  are  always  satisfactory. 
As  to  admissions  to  institutions  for  imbeciles,  is  it 
within  your  knowledge  that  certain  children  go  to 
asylums  for  idiots  who  are  not  really  either  imbeciles  or 
idiots? — I  cannot  say  that  that  is  within  my  own 
knowledge.    I  have  heard  so. 

5452.  But  there  is  no  other  refuge  for  these  feeble- 
minded children  at  present? — No.  The  truth  is  that 
there  is  a  definite  want  of  institutions  for  this  class.  It 
may  not  be  that  many  should  go,  but  some  might. 

5453.  But  you  recommend  institutions  for  the  lowest 
class  of  the  feeble-minded  ? — Distinctly. 

5454.  And  homes  for  all  who  can  be  brought  under  a 
fair  degree  of  control,  or  who  can  in  some  measure 
control  themselves  ? — Yes,  I  think  with  regard  to  the 
idiots  and  imbeciles,  the  provision  ought  to  be  much 
larger  and  completer. 

5455.  The  three  proposals  you  make  as  to  legislation 
are  tha!;  the  school  age  should  be  up  to  16,  a  rather 
wider  power  of  dealing  with  children,  either  by  sending 
them  to  institutions,  or  providing  classes  for  them,  and 
that  half  the  total  extra  cost  of  the  child's  education 
should  be  jDaid  for  by  the  State  ? — The  last  point  is  a 
mere  suggestion. 

5456.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  is  defrayed  from  public  sources  ? — Yes ; 
perhaps  that  would  be  better. 

5457.  With  regard  to  epileptics  all  the  evidence  we 
have  had  hitherto  seems  to  show  that  if  there  are 
slight  attacks  of  epilepsy  they  may  be  treated  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  but  if  the  fits  are  likely  to  be  in- 
jurious to  other  children,  or  to  the  afflicted  children, 
there  is  no  other  alternative  but  to  send  them  to  some  ■ 
institution? — Yes,  but  it  se<^ms  to  me  most  important 
that  if  w    are  to  have  institutions  they  shotild  be  on 


the  colony  plan  and  not  on  the  ordinary  building  plan, 
I  went  to  Bielefeld,  and  I  have  taken  a  great  interest, 
in  the  Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epileptics,  and 
I  cannot  help  thinking  that  with  a  little  care  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  school  board  and  other  authorities 
the  system  might  be  so  eztended  that  every  county  or 
group  of  counties  should  have  its  proper  institution, 
and  that  the  class  you  have  last  referred  to  might  have; 
their  education  there. 

5458.  In  no  case  should  any  epileptic  child  go  to  the^ 
special  classes  ? — No.  I  should  rather  treat  them  from 
the  other  point  of  view. 

5459.  They  should  either  go  to  an  ordinary  school, 
or  to  a  home,  or  a  colony  ? — Yes.  At  the  same  time 
one  must  allow  a  margin  for  combinations  of  infirmities 
which  often  affect  this  epileptic  class  as  well  as  others. 
We  have  noticed  that  constantly. 

5460.  The  witnesses  appear  to  agree  that  if  a  child 
is  suffering  from  two  natural  defects,  epilepsy  and 
blindness,  for  example,  in  all  cases  the  epilepsy  must 
be  first  considered  ? — I  think  that  is  so.  Your  blind 
institutions  will  not  take  epileptics  as  a  rule  knowingly. 

5461.  I  have  found  they  are  generally  very  glad  to 
get  rid  of  them  ? — Quite  so. 

5462.  (Jfr.  Pooley.)  Yon  said  you  advised  small 
classes  in  London ;  I  understand  that  you  mean  a 
small  immber  of  children  under  one  teacher? — Yes, 
under  one  teacher,  or  two  ;  one  and  an  assistant. 

5463.  I  think  joxi  did  not  mean  that  the  number  of 
children  at  one  centre  must  necessarily  be  small  ? — 
No,  I  think  that  depends  entiiely  upon  distances. 

5464.  Do  you  think  if  you  could  get  150  children,  or 
100  children,  within  reach  of  a  large  centre  the  work 
could  be  better  organised  than  in  a  small  one  divided 
up  ? — Yes,  that  is  so ;  but  I  must  say  that  my  judg- 
ment would  tend  towards  having  a  small  centre, 
because  then  I  think  that  possibly  the  many  smaller 
difficulties  of  this  work  might  be  attended  to  more 
thoroughly.  Yet  I  cannot  speak  as  an  expert  on  that 
point. 

5465.  But  you  can  see  [that  with  a  fairly  large  centre 
the  organisation  would  be  easier  if  you  had  different 
children  of  different  capacities  ? — Oh,  entirely. 

5486.  As  to  the  establishment  of  institutions  by 
school  authorities,  you  think  it  would  be  objectionable 
to  provide  for  defective  children  by  institutions  such 
as  Norwood.  Is  that  mainly  on  the  ground  that  you 
would  not  collect  a  large  number  of  children  together 
in  the  institution  ? — Yes,  I  certainly  Vi'ould  not,  par- 
ticularly of  this  class. 

6467.  Would  you  see  any  objection  to  school  atttho- 
rities  having  power  to  board  out  children  or  to  place 
them  in  homes  near  a  special  day  class  ? — Not  if  you 
have  a  very  trusty  local  boarding-out  committee.  But 
I  think  if  the  children  are  bad  enough  to  go  away 
from  home,  they  will  often  want  the  care  of  a  small 
institution  ;  still  it  may  be  that  you  would  have  to 
arrange  for  boarding  out  so  as  to  bring  the  children 
withiii  reach  of  your  classes.  'J'his  may  affect  the  country 
more  than  the  town:  Then  possibly  some  arrange- 
ments such  as  you  have  mentioned  would  do  ;  but  in 
the  main  it  seems  to  me  it  is  either  home  work  or  veiy 
careful  work  in  an  institution;  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
one  would  keep  the  children  at  home. 

5468.  Then  in  rural  districts,  where  you  may  find 
here  and  there  a  very  defective  child  who  cannot  be 
put  with  ordinary  children,  although  he  is  not  an 
absolute  imbecile,  would  you  see  any  objection  to 
power  being  given  to  school  authorities  to  collect  a  few 
of  such  children  together,  either  with  foster-parents  or 
in  a  small  home,  and  provide  for  their  instruction  in 
connexion  with  that? — JSTo,  I  think  you  would  have  tO' 
do  that.  I  should  m3-self  prefer  that  it  should  be  a 
home  managed  by  charitable  people  and  supported  in 
the  manner  I  have  indicated. 

5469.  If  the  only  thing  that  school  boards  could  do 
was  to  send  these  children  to  charitable  institutions, 
would  not  there  be  a  danger  that  no  such  institutions 
would  exist  or  would  be  likely  to  Jdo  founded  ? — My 
impression  is  that,  if  the  authorities  are  ready  to  take 
those  steps,  the  institutions  will  come  into  existenre. 
I  think  the  interest  in  the  work  will  grow  ;  and  the 
fear  in  work  of  this  kind  is  lest  the  systematic  or 
institutional  element  in  it  should  be  extended  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  the  real  interest  in  it  developed 
itself  or  than  the  ability  to  deal  with  the  problem  can 
be  fostered. 
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5470.  i  think  you  Would  Hot  go  so  far  as  to  object  to 
f)ower  l)eiiig  given  to  school  authorities  in  their  discre- 
tion either  °  o  board  out  defective  children  or  to  send 
them  to  small  homes  ? — I  should  give  them  the  power  ; 
yes. 

5471.  (Miss  Townsend.)  This  7  per  1,000  which  you 
have  mentioned  refers  to  children  between  3  and  13  ? 
— Tes. 

5472.  Of  children  between  8  and  13  there  would  be  a 
smaller  proportion  ? — Yes. 

5473.  Would  you  be  in  favour  of  dealing  with 
neglected  children  (children  whose  feeble-reindedness 
is  'largely  owing  to  neglect)  apart  from  their  parents  .P 
I  Mean  would  you  give  the  school  board  authorities 
poorer  to  remove  them  from  their  parents? — Personally 
I  should  prefer  dealing  with  those  cases  in  the  kind  of 
way  I  have  indicated,  through  the  local  ansociation  of 
charitable  people. 

5474.  You  mean  that  a  good  mauagef  attached  lo  a 
special  class  would  investigate  the  child's  home  circum- 
stances, and  try  to  improve  them  ? — Yes,  or,  if  it  is 
really  a  case  for  a  home,  charitable  people  should  inter- 
vene and  arrange  for  it.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
to  make  rules  by  which  that  class  were  definitely 
legislated  for. 

5475.  Would  you  like  each  case  to  be  dealt  with  on 
its  own  merits  by  charitable  people,  if  possible? — Yes, 
and  with  no  public  recognition  of  them  as  a  class. 

5476.  Suppose  there  were  power  to  place  these  chil- 
dren in  homes,  you  would  be  iu  favour  of  making  the 
parents  contribute  as  much  as  they  could  to  their 
maintenauce  ? — Yes,  I  should  adhere  to  that. 

5477.  What  sort  of  provision  would  you  make  for  the 
children  that  have  been  tried  in  special  classes,  and 
found  to  be  too  deficient  for  them,  but  still  not  idiots  ? 

 You  are  speaking,  I  understand,  still  of  children 

under  16  ? 

5478.  Yes? — It  is  just  there,  I  think,  that  we  are 
badly  off.  I  think  we  mast  have  before  long  some 
special  arrangemenos  for  these  children.  I  should  like 
to  try  them  in  various  ways.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  we 
might  send  some  of  them  to  homes  in  the  country, 
■where,  under,  new  conditions,  you  might  find  that  new 
powers  were  developed.  This  is  tlie  most  tentative  and 
difficult  work  ;  but  it  certainly  should  be  undertaken. 

5479.  Then  you  would  not  make  a  hard  and  fast  line 
in  dealing  with  that  cla-s?— No,  of  coarse,  you  might 
find  that  some  would  require  supervision  and  attention 
later  than  other  children,  and  it  ought  to  be  so  arranged, 
I  think,  that  a  girl,  when  she  reaches  the  age  of  16, 
should  be  able  to  stay  on,  and  that  I  think  is  the  great 
advantage  of  dealing  with  a  voluntary  home.  Such  a 
home  could  keep  the  child,  or  the  child  might  be 
transferred  somewhere  else.  The  whole  arrangement 
need  not  come  to  an  end  when  the  school  term  came 
to  an  end. 

5480.  Of  course,  that  is  the  great  drawback  to  fixing 
16.  Very  often  they  are  just  beginning  to  develop  at 
16,  but  yet  you  cannot  expect  the  school  authorities  to 
keep  them  on  indefinitely.  So  that  you  would  have  the 
older  children  in  homes  or  institutions  under  the  care 
of  voluntary  if  not  charitable  agencies  ? — I  should ;  yes. 

5481.  It  occasionally  happens  that  children  of  13, 
14,  15,  or  16,  who  have  not  been  sent  to  «chool  because 
of  their  deficiency,  get  mto  these  special  classes,  and 
they  arc  rather  a  difficult  factor.  Do  you  think  you 
would  still  keep  them  at  home  or  send  them  to  homes  ? 
— That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  I  argue  for  what  I 
call  a  small  class.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  children 
should  be  tried  first  of  all  almost  individually  from  the 
point  of  view  of  ^heir  education,  and  then  the  case 
would  have  to  be  reconsidered,  sa,y,  in  half  a  year  or 
a  year,  and  the  question  would  possibly  arise  as  to 
their  going  to  a  homo.  Possibly  on  the  other  hand  it 
might  be  found  best  that  they  should  just  learn  what 
they  can  for  the  present  and  rcm-ain  at  home. 

5482.  Very  often  you  will  see  a  couple  of  big  boys  of 
15  or  so  sittmg  at  the  back  of  the  class  doing  practically 
nothing,— sent  there  to  be  out  of  mischief,  but  still 
are  doing  no  good.  Would  you  like  to  send  those  boys 
to  homes  ? — I  should  have  liked  to  have  dealt  with  those 
boys  earlier  if  passible. 

5483.  Do  you  know  anything  of  the  so-called  cdu- 
cable  children  at  Darenth? — No,  I  do  not. 

5484.  You  do  not  know  whether  it  would  bo  advisable 
to  take  them  away  from  Darenth  ? — No,  I  could  not 
speak  with  any  authority  about  a  point  of  that  sort. 


5435.  {Mr  .  Burgivin.)  Who  filfs  up  form  A.  .P— That 
is  filled  up  by  the  person  sending  the  case.    It  might     c.  S.  Loch 

be  a  local  visitor,  or  it  might  be  a  school  manager;   

but  in  any  case  we  try  to  got  some  one  who  knows  the    19  Mar.  1897, 

child  well  to  fill  it  up,  and  it  is  generally  filled  up  in   

consultation  with  the  mother,  or  whoever  it  maybe  that 
has  the  care  of  the  child,  after  consideration. 

548t).  My  experience  is  that  parents  will  rarely  tell 
you  the  truth  when  the  answer  to  the  question  would  be 
against  their  family  history  ? — 'L'he  idea  is  that  in  a  form 
like  that  the  information  really  has  been  obtained  in- 
dependently of  any  form.  The  person  already  knowa 
the  case,  and  is  jotting  down  what  he  has  picked  up. 

5487.  This  is  in  no  sense  the  statement  of  the  parent  ? 
— Not  in  the  least. 

5188.  This  is  built  up  experience  of  the  case, 
which  is  by  far  the  best  way  P — Yes ;  that  \t  the  idea  of 
it. 

5489.  I  think  you  know  that  there  are  many  children 
who  have  escaped  the  School  Board  Act  ? — Yes. 

5490.  Are  many  of  them,  would  you  think,  feeble- 
minded children  ? — I  should  think  that  many  of  them, 
in  the  broad  sense  of  the  word,  were  defective,  with 
tendencies  which,  to  use  the  ordinary  phrase,  are  rather 
anti-social,  with  physical  infirmities  of  some  kind,  that 
make  lessons  and  regularity  a  trouble. 

5491.  You  have  experience  of  what  vre  may  call  moral 
deficiency  in  children  ? — Yes. 

.5492.  For  instance,  I  have  in  my  mind  now  a  girl  12 
years  old,  who  seems  incapable  of  learning  the  three 
R's,  but  she  is  a  most  expert  thief,  and  she  reasons,  and 
she  seems  to  act  in  the  most  logical  way  iu  stealing. 
Would  you  class  that  child  as  a  feeble-minded  child? — 
Personally  I  should  class  that  child  as  a  feeble-minded 
child  of  a  type,  and  deal  with  it  from  the  feeble-minded 
side,  and  not  from  the  criminal  side. 

5493.  Ton  would  really  deal  with  that  child  by 
special  training  ? — I  should,  as  early  as  possible,  at  say, 
the  infant  school  period. 

5194.  With  regai'd  to  occupations  for  boys,  could  you 
give  me  any  idea  as  to  how  best  to  employ  boys,  say  over 
12? — In  London  you  mean  ? 

5495.  Yes  P— In  school  hours  ? 

5496.  Yes ;  or  could  you  suggest  how  their  time  couid 
be  most  profitably  spent  P — You  mean  boys  of  this 
class  ? 

5497.  Yes  ? — Do  you  mean  boys  who  can  be  taken  a 
little  distance,  or  boys  that  have  to  be  dealt  with  in  a 
classroom  P 

5498.  I  will  not  draw^  the  line  in  regard  to  that  now  ? 
— If  a  boy  can  be  given  any  kind  of  physical  exercise, 
that,  I  think,  is  good  for  him.  Anything  of  that  kind 
that  the  doctor  said  would  not  be  amiss  for  him  v.'oiild, 
I  think,  be  of  enormous  importance.  Simple  physical 
exercise  of  some  sort  is  what  I  should  begin  with, 
believing  that  in  that  way  you  would  strengthen  other 
abilities  as  the  physical  frame  was  strengthened. 

5499.  Would  you  in  the  country  suggest  that  a  boy 
should  be  employed  gardening  for  half  the  day? — Only 
if  the  gardening  was  regular,  and  not  play  work.  It 
must  be  real  work. 

5500.  What  one  feels  is  a  wish  to  train  these  boys  to 
get  their  living.  That  has  always  been  the  object  of 
one's  work,  and  if  thej'  cannot  be  taught  reading  is  it  not 
waste  of  time  to  try  and  make  them  read  ? — I  think  you 
will  find,  as  is  natural,  that  there  is  a  certain  class  whom 
you  cannot  do  very  much  with.  They  may  be  educated 
up  to  a  point ;  they  may  be  edaicaled  to  do  a  few  things 
tolerably  well,  but  they  will  not  be  able  to  read.  They 
may  probably  in  those  cases  be  never  able  to  do  more 
than  take  part  in  a  kind  of  institutional  life  later  on. 
They  will  gravitate  to  some  place  ;  the  community  will 
have  to  keep  them. 

5501.  When  would  you  begin  the  custodial  life  ? — My 
impression  about  that  is  this,  that  the  only  way  to  judge 
is  by  what  I  have  called  the  pei-iodical  examination  of 
the  child,  and  supposing  a  child  is  leaving  the  infant 
school,  I  should  be  inclined  to  let  it  go  to  a  special 
class,  and  see  what  comes  of  that — test  it  from  time  to 
time,  and  if  eventually  it  is  shown  that  the  education 
is  doing  (ho  child  rso  good  (^that  though  it  is  not  an 
imbecile,  yet  it  tends  so  much  to  become  one  that  it 
would  be  absurd  to  try  to  make  it  leai'u  its  primer  and 
so  on),  then  1  should  be  inclined  to  accept  that  position, 
and  let  it  be  sent  to  an  institution,  but  an  institution  in 
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19  Mar.  182,  .  5502.  That  is  to  say  we  now  require  an  intermediate 

"  school  or  institution  ? — I  think  so. 

S603.  Do  you  agree  that  many  of  these  children  will 
require  life-long  guardianship  ? — I  should  imagine  that 
a  material  proportion  would.  I  should  imagine  that 
under  any  circumstances  many  of  them  would  require 
that.  Either  they  would  live  with  their  own  j^eople  in 
a  haphazard  kind  of  way,  or  else  they  would  drift 
into  the  workhouse  or  infirmary. 

6504.  And  you  would  object  to  these  children  living 
in  this  haphazard  way,  would  you  not  ? — I  should.  If 
the  community  can  provide  something  better,  well  and 
good ;  but  I  think  we  do  not  really  know  quite  sufficiently 
what  we  can  do  with  them.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  we  have  not  one  single  institution  available  for 
experiment.  We  can  judge  only  from  the  fringe  of 
cases  in  the  asylums  for  imbeciles. 

5505.  I  think  you  were  very  emphatic  that  homes  or 
institutions  for  this  class  of  children  should  be  in  the 
hands  of  voluntary  associations  ? — Yes. 

5506.  Will  you  tell  us  why?  —  I  think  that  plan 
admits  of  much  more  adaptibility.  Take  the  very 
point  that  was  mentioned  as  to  the  child  staying 
beyond  the  age  of  16,  a  voluntary  institution  would 
be  much  more  elastic.  Then  again,  I  think  that  the 
homes  should  be  small  homes  and  managed  wirli  a 
certain  strictness,  but  with  very  great  personal  devo- 
tion; and  I  think  that  what  happens  is  this,  that  the 
people  who  care  a  great  deal  for  work  of  this  kind, 
when  they  find  an  opportunity  afibrded  them,  gravi- 
tate to  it,  and  they  are  the  people  who  really  do  the 
work  well.  The  fear  about  an  institution  is  that  you 
may  get  a  very  good  method  and  yeb  lack  a  good 
matron,  and  then  the  institution  might  just  as  v.-ell  not 
exist.  So  I  am  rather  for  allowing  these  institutions 
to  grow  up  where  the  interest  of  the  people  in  them  is 
such  as  to  guarantee  that,  on  the  whole,  they  will  turn 
out  well  and  have  the  right  spirit.  I  think  j'ou  get 
that  on  voluntary  lines. 

5507.  And  the  voluntary  home  is  to  be  supported  by 
State  aid  ? — Yes.  As  to  that,  I  was  really  judging  by 
the  analogy  of  the  Poor  Law,  urder  which  a  propor- 
tion of  the  cost  of  maintaining  children  in  institutions 
is  provided  by  the  State  ;  and  I  thought  that  that 
might  be  a  fair  arrangement  to  make,  particularly  as 
we  are  in  a  tentative  stage. 

5508.  What  control  over  the  institution  would  the 
Slate  have  in  return  for  its  payment  ? — The  home 
should  be  visited  by  whatever  authority  sends  the 
child,  and  besides  tliat,  there  should  be  some  central 
inspection. 

5509.  You  think  that  would  be  sufRcient  guarantee  to 
the  State  ? — I  think  it  would. 

5510.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Would  you  raise  the  age  of 
attendance  of  defective  children  P — Yes,  I  think  to  16, 
as  in  the  case  with  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I 
think  also  the  custody  of  the  child  would  very  likely 
have  to  be  extended  beyond  that  age. 

5511.  Would  you  allow  a  defective  child  to  go  to 
■work  as  soon  as  it  was  able  to  obtain  work — say,  at  the 
age  of  14? — That  has  to  be  settled,  I  think,  in  regard 
to  the  special  conditions,  but  I  should  not  like  to  have 
a  rule  laid  down  by  which  a  child  was  prevented  under 
all  conditions  from  going  to  work. 

5512.  Do  you  think  we  could  define  a  defective  child 
as  a  child  who  is  unable  to  obtain  work  P — I  do  not 
think  you  could.  I  think  you  would  have  to  define  it 
really  as  a  child  which  required  special  care  and  educa- 
tion, leaving  to  those  who  are  in  authority  the  power 
of  dispensing  with  further  attendance  in  school,  if  in 
the  interest  of  the  child  they  think  that  it  is  desirable. 

5513.  Do  you  think  such  a  definition  as  that  "a  child 
"  requiring  special  care  and  education''  could  be  main- 
tained in  a  court  of  law  ? — No,  I  think  the  only  wa.y  in 
which  the  matter  could  be  dealt  with  from  that  stand- 
point would  be  a  certificate  which  would  be  accepted  as 
a  doctor's  certificate  ad  Iwc.  I  have  tried  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  on  this  point,  and  it  has  seemed  to  me  that 
practically  the  acceptance  of  a  doctor's  certificate,  drawn 
in  accordance  with  certain  specified  conditions,  would 
be  tlio  sole  means  of  enfoi-cement,  and  yet  I  admit  that 
it  is  imperfect  in  many  ways. 


5514.  You  would  then  establish  a  special  medical 
officer  whose  cei'tificato  would  overrule  that  of  any 
other  doctor? — I  thought  of  establishing  a  special 
medical  certificate  which  would  be  accepted,  so  to 
speak,  as  against  others  ;  and  as  to  the  doctor,  I  thought 
that  it  might  be  that  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  the  official  doctor,  but  that 
certificates  (provided  there  are  safeguards,  such  as  I 
think  you  might  desire)  might  also  be  accepted  from 
other  medical  men. 

5515.  But  there  is  this  difficulty,  that  it  is  always 
possible  to  get  a  medical  certificate  for  almost  any- 
thing, and  parents  who  wanted  to  keep  the  child 
away  from  school  could  obtain  such  a  certificate 
which  would  be  produced  in  a  court  of  justice  in 
opposition  to  that  of  the  medical  officer.  How  would 
you  meet  that  case  ? — I  think  your  point  is  good.  It 
would  be  well  to  have  the  check  of  the  officer  present, 
and  unless  the  cases  are  out  of  the  way  numerous,  it 
might  be  possible. 

5516.  The  only  definition  I  can  think  of  is  the  labour 
one,  and  at  the  same  time  that  seems  to  me  to  be  very 
unsatisfactory  ? — It  seems  to  me  too  wide. 

5517.  Have  guardians  power  to  make  grants  towards 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  defective  children 
whose  parents  are  not  paupers  ? — No,  strictly  speaking, 
not. 

5518.  {Dr.  Smith.)  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do  make 
such  contributions  ? — I  think  it  is  very  likely  they  do  ; 
yes. 

5519.  For  instance,  in  London,  what  can  you  do  with 
imbeciles  ? — The  imbecile  goes  to  Darenth. 

5520.  Darenth  is  a  poor  law  institution,  is  it  not  ? — 
It  is. 

5521.  And  the  only  mode  of  admission  to  Darenth  is 
through  a  board  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

5522.  But  the  board  of  guardians  would,  if  possible, 
get  some  subscriptions  from  the  parent  of  the  child  ? — 
Yes. 

5523.  So  that  parents  do  contribute  something  ? — I 
doubt  whether  it  would  come  to  very  much,  but  1  could 
not  speak  definitely  as  to  that. 

5524.  I  also  doubt  whether  it  amounts  to  much,  but 
they  have  the  power  ? — They  do  it  in  certain  instances ; 
yes. 

5525.  This  question  of  imbeciles  in  London  going  to 
institutions  is  a  very  important  one.  Do  yoit  suggest 
any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  admission  to  Darenth  of 
imbeciles  ? — What  occurred  to  me  was  this,  that  the 
school  board  authorities  might  send  direct  to  an  insti- 
tution of  that  kind,  either  the  existing  one  or  another 
enlarged  Darenth,  so  to  speak. 

5526.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  an  improvement  for 
the  school  board,  for  instance,  to  send  an  imbecile  direct 
to  an  institution  such  as  Darenth  without  rsing  the 
poor  law  machinery  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  I  see  no 
objection  to  that. 

5527.  What  is  the  object  of  the  examinations  that  you 
have  at  the  21  centres  that  you  have  mentioned  ? — The 
object  really  is,  to  advise  people  who  are  trying  to  help 
these  children  what  to  do. 

5528.  It  is  simply  an  invitation  to  come  and  seek 
advice  relative  to  these  defective  children  ? — Yes. 
You  see  these  people  apply  for  relief  ;  very  often  they 
are  distressed.  At  any  rate  they  have  come  under  the 
notice  of  some  of  the  local  workers,  and  then  they  are 
rather  in  a  dilemma  as  to  what  is  best  to  be  done,  and 
by  these  means  they  get  guidance  as  to  what  they 
should  try. 

5529.  And  the  guidance  emanates  from  your  society  ? 
— Not  exactly ;  we  are  very  glad  that  anybody  should 
attend  these  consultations,  though  they  are  not  members 
of  our  society. 

5530.  The  advice  is  given  on  the  authority  of  your 
society  ? — It  is  really  given  on  the  authority  of  the 
medical  man. 

5531.  The  society  acts  on  the  doctor's  advice  ? — You 
see  there  is  a  space  for  the  report  at  the  bottom  of  the 
form. 

5532.  T  see  at  the  bottom  there  is  a  heading,  "  opinion 
and  recommendation  as  to  the  case."  That  is  filled  in 
by  the  medical  officer — Yes,  that  is  what  would  be  told 
to  the  person  who  is  interested. 
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feS83.  You  do  uoi  go  further  than  that  ?— No*  We  do 
Hot  go  further  than  that.  The  pei-soii  who  is  interested 
would  very  often  be  in  attendance  and  so  could  ask  any 
questions.    That  is  what  it  comes  to. 

5534.  Do  you  soy  you  have  a  number  of  charitable 
agencies  of  this  kind  all  over  London  ?— We  have  com- 
mittees all  over  London,  39  of  them,  and  then  they 
form  centres  to  a  large  extent  for  all  kinds  of  work,  and 
persons  who  are  working  in  the  locality  bring  these 
cases  to  us  or  otherwise  co-operate  with  us. 

5535.  And  are  these  committees  in  touch  with  the 
30  centres  of  the  London  School  Board  ?— Much  more 
so  in  some  instances  than  in  others.  It  depends  entirely 
upon  the  managers.  Sometimes  there  is  a  good  deal 
done  in  communication  ;  sometimes  next  to  nothing. 

6536.  Do  not  yon  think  it  would  be  a  wise  plan  if 
there  were  some  agency  in  direct  touch  with  those 
centres  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  most  useful.  What  I  have 
urged  is  that  the  schools  should  be  treated  in  groups  ; 
that  there  should  be  an  almoner  attached  to  a  group — 
a  person  who  is  trained  and  knows  this  and  other 
kinds  of  work  which  refer  to  the  children,  including  the 
questions  now  under  di.=c.ussion ;  there  might  be  some 
kind  of  co-operation  between  the  school  authorities  and 
our  people  through  an  almoner,  or  with  the  committee 
if  it  was  desired. 

5537.  Judging  by  my  own  experience,  more  than  50 
per  cent,  of  the  children  would  be  benefited  by  some 
charitable  aid  of  this  sort  ? — I  think  ii  is  quite  likely. 

5538.  Of  course  the  school  board  can  only  give  educa- 
tion ? — The  school  board,  as  a  school  board,  can  only 
give  education.  But  even  education  cannot  be  what  it 
should  be  unless  other  things  are  done. 

5539.  That  is  exactly  what  I  feel,  and  therefore  I  ask 
again,  would  it  not  be  a  vei-y  prudent  course  indeed  to 
have,  in  direct  touch  with  these  centres,  charitable 
agencies  such  as  those  you  have  referred  to  ? — Yes,  I 
think  so. 

5540.  You  have  spoken  about  cripples.  What  is  your 
definition  of  a  cripple,  I  mean  in  the  sense  in  which 
you  have  oeen  speaking  of  them  to-day.  Do  you  mean 
a  child  who  is  crippled,  without  any  mental  defect,  or 
associated  with  a  backwardness  mentally  ? — Primarily, 
I  mean  without  mental  defecc. 

55-11.  Have  you  any  view  about  dealing  with  cripples 
without  mental  defects  in  schools  at  all  ? — Yes,  I  should 
like  very  much  to  have  an  experiment  tried  for  extend- 
ing the  plan  of  teaching  them  where  it  is  necessary  at 
home  voluntarily,  and  to  have  them  reported  on  care- 
fully, and  I  think  also  that  more  might  be  done  possibly 
in  taking  them  to  school,  that  is  to  say,  in  providing 
the  means  of  locomotion.  But  there  again  I  should 
prefer  that  this  should  be  done  voluntarily  by  the  kind 
of  association  that  we  have  just  referred  to  as  between 
the  school  authorities  and  the  local  charitable  Y'oople. 

5542.  There  has  never  been  any  objection  urged  on 
the  part  of  the  school  authorities  to  this  voluntary 
assistance,  has  there  ? — No,  but  I  do  not  think  it  has 
been  much  encouraged.  It  has  not  been  organised  in 
any  sense  from  the  other  side. 

5543.  From  which  side  do  you  mean  f — From  the 
school  side. 

5544.  They  have  not  organised  it  ? — No,  I  do  not 
think  much  has  been  done  except  by  managers  inde- 
pendently. 

5545.  I  think  as  a  board  they  have  not  done  any- 
thing ? — No. 

5546.  {Dr.  SlmttlewoHh.)  I  have  not  got  the  words 
of  your  definition,  but  I  think  it  would  almost  include 
some  imbeciles  as  well  as  feeble-minded  children,  would 
it  iiofc  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  would.  This  was  the  wording, 
"  that  feebleness  of  mind  which,  being  congenital  or 
"  originating  in  infancy  or  childhood,  may  be  checked 
"  or  alleviated  by  special  care  and  education." 

6547.  I  had  reference  to  the  feeling  that  the  managers 
of  idiot  asylums  have,  that  they  do  both  care  for  and 
educate  defective  children.  We  want  rather  to  di'aw 
the  line  between  children  who  ought  not  to  go  to  these 
institutions,  and  children  who  should;  that  is  to  say, 
children  who  can  be  taken  care  of  and  taught  either 
in  special  centres  or  in  connexion  with  their  own 
homes  ? — Yes. 

5548.  Can  you  help  us  at  all  to  frame  any  definition  ? 
—No,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot.    I  do  nob  think  that  the 
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limits  al'e  sufficiently  understood  by  Us  intellectually         ^^'^  . 
to  be  able  to  frame  a  definition.  C.  S.  Loch. 

5549.  It  is  a  matter  really  that  requires  individual  jg  ^397^ 
consideration  in  each  case  ? — That  is  my  view. 

5550.  And  by  persons  skilled  in  the  matter  P — Yes, 
the  lowest  degree  of  imbecility  might  be  treated,  I 
suppose,  in  some  institution,  and  in  some  instanCei 
outside  the  institution.  It  would  depend  upon  one  or 
two  conditions  altogether  outside  the  defin-tion. 

5551.  It  would  depend  somewhat   upon  the  homo 
circumstances  of  the  child  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

5652.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  if  home  circumstances 
and  other  circumstances  are  favourable  it  is  better  that 
a  child  shall  be  treated  outside  an  institution  than  in 
it  P — If  the  home  circumstances  are  favourable,  I 
should  do  all  I  can  to  work  in  accord  with  them  in 
the  home. 

5553.  You  think  it  is  a  disadvantage  that  a  child 
should  become  an  institution-branded  being  belonging 
to  an  isolated  community  P — I  think  if  the  home  circum.- 
stances  are  favourable  and  the  child  is  taken  from  the 
home,  there  should  be  helps  and  arrangements  by  which 
the  home  link  is  kept  up.  I  believe  educationally  that 
would  be  the  right  thing. 

5554.  So  that  the  parent  should  still  continue  the  full 
responsibility  for  the  child? — Yes.  It  may  be  that  the 
child  will  eventually  return  to  him,  and  it  ought  not 
to  feel  as  if  the  parent  had  been,  as  it  were,  out  in  India 
all  the  time. 

5555.  With  regard  to  the  matter  of  statistics,  and. 
the  7  per  1,000  which  you  mentioned,  I  was  turning  to 
the  table  in  this  book,  which  I  suppose  is  the  one  yon 
referred  to,  or  corresponds  to  it? — That  book  which 
you  have  there  is  of  a  later  date. 

5556.  I  see  in  arriving  at  the  figures  here  there  are 
a  large  number  of  crippled  and  paralysed  cases  which 
contribute  to  make  up  the  number  that  appear  to  require 
special  care  on  the  ground  of  physical  or  mental  defect  ? 
— That  is  so,  I  think. 

5557.  In  the  examinations  which  arc  made  for  the 
Charity  Organisation  Society  by  Dr.  Warner,  I  see  the 
consideration  of  the  mental  condition  of  the  child  does 
come  into  the  schedule  ? — Yes,  I  believe  it  does. 

5658.  I  understand  from  Dr.  Warner's  evidence 
that  he  thought  it  was  rather  the  role  of  the  doctors 
to  look  at  the  child  from  the  physical  side,  and  get 
information  as  to  the  mental  side  from  the  parent  or 
teacher  ;  but  I  think  in  his  conclusion  on  this  schedule 
he  does  take  into  account  defects  in  mental  power  ? — 
Yes,  he  does,  but  he  does  not  do  that  necessarily  or 
solely  from  his  own  examination. 

5559.  He  confirms  the   information  given  him  by 
others,  I  suppose  ? — Quite  so. 

5560.  The  objection  has  been  taken  that  those  exami- 
nations are  sometimes  made  too  much  from  the  physical 
side,  and  that  the  visual  signs  are  too  much  relied  upon, 
but  I  am  glad  to  see  that  this  form  contains  particulars 
also  as  to  mental  power  ? — Yes. 

5561.  Do  you  happen  to  know  about  how  long  the 
examination  of  a  child  takes  at  one  of  these  consultations 
that  you  have  referred  to  ? — About  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

6682.  The  whole  thing  is  gone  througli  in  that  time  ? 
. — Generally.  We  arrange  t(;  have  no  more  children 
there  than  will  occupy  the  afternoon  taking  a  quarter  of 
an  hoar  to  be  given  to  a  child. 

5563.  At  present  Dr.  Warner  is  the  only  medical  man 
who  advises  you  ? — Yes,  that  is  so  at  present.  Of 
course,  as  you  see  this  has  not  gone  on  very  long  at 
present.  We  have  had  21  of  tlie.se  consultations.  It 
has  gone  011  for  about  18  months,  I  suppose. 

5564.  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many  children  have 
been  examined  in  all  ? — I  could  let  you  know  jDrecisely, 
but  I  think  it  is  about  SOO  or  3.50.  I  do  not  suppose  it 
is  more  than  that,  and  probably  it  may  be  rather  less. 

6565.  What  conclusions  have  been  arrived  at  as  to 
the  cases? — We  have  not  worked  those  out.  All 
these  forms  are  being  kept  and  we  hope  eventually  to 
use  them.  Dr.  Warner  has  them  in  his  hands,  but  we 
have  not  yet  made  any  analysis.  I  think  that  mu^t  bo 
the  next  step. 

5566.  I  suppose,  speaking  generally,  some  would  be 
recommended  to  be  sent  to  special  classes  lor  education  P' 
•  -Certainly. 
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5667.  Some  to  an  idiot  asylum  ? — Certainly.  That 
•case  which  is  mentioned  there  is  from  a  note  which  I 
receiyed ;  it  was  not  taken  from  the  forms. 

6568.  This  is  the  result  of  one  afternoon's  examination  ? 
— ^Tes,  it  was  simply  a  note  I  had  written  to  me 
about  it. 

5669.  (The  Chairman.)  We  have  been  told  as  regards 
cripples  that  it  is  better  not  to  put  them  in  a  special 
class  if  possible — that  they  should  go  to  a  school  for 
ordinary  children.  Would  you  give  the  parents  the 
choice  as  to  which  they  should  send  them  to,  whether  to 
the  special  school  or  to  a  school  for  ordinary  children? 
No,  but  I  should  have  thought  the  doctor  being 
consulted,  it  should  be  settled  by  his  opinion.  Of  course 
there  may  be  cripples  with  considerable  mental  defect 
of  some  kind,  and  then  I  think  certainly  the  child  should 
be  sent  to  a  special  class. 

5570.  But  do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  for  cripples 
who  have  a  good  degree  of  mental  ability,  and  who 
would  generally  rise  to  the  top  of  the  special  class,  to 
be  classified  with  the  feeble-minded  children? — No,  I 
should  think  not.  I  should  send  the  cripple  into  the 
ordinary  school  unless  he  is  mentally  defective. 

5571.  Would  it  be  wise  to  give  a  local  authority  the 
power  to  set  up  an  institution  for  more  than  20  or  25  ? 
— I  would  rather  that  the  local  authorities  were  not 
empowered  to  set  up  institutions  but  to  utilize  them. 

5572.  But  if  they  had  power  to  set  up  such  institu- 
tions you  would  limit  them  to  that  number  ? — T  should 
— at  any  rate  with  one's  present  knowledge. 

5573.  You  spoke  of  the  value  of  the  contributions  of 
parents  ;  but  we  had  it  in  evidence  that  in  the  case  of 
the  blind  and  deaf  it  amounted  to  Is.  a  head.  Is  it 
worth  while  to  exact  any  contribution  at  all  ?  I  know  it 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  your  society  ;  but  if  we 
can  by  any  means  bring  the  children  out  of  their 
homes  more  easily  without  contribution,  would  it  not  be 
better  to  have  no  contributions  from  the  parents  in 
these  cases  ? — I  do  not  supjaose  that  the  contribution 
which  they  are  asked  to  pay  is  any  check  at  the  present 
moment,  and  I  think  it  is  rather  a  farce  to  have  a  law 
like  that  and  not  enforce  it.  As  long  as  the  collecting 
authority  is  so  entirely  unable  to  cope  with  the  woi'k 
of  collecting  from  the  parents,  I  think  no  progress  can 
be  made  in  that  direction  at  all,  and  that  observation 
refers  to  reformatories,  industrial  schools,  and  other 
places. 

5574.  Of  course  the  responsibility  of  the  parent 
ought  to  be  maintained,  if  possible  ;  but  does  not  the 
attempt  to  do  so  militate  against  the  children  being 
properly  treated  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  this 
could  be  done  and  done  well,  if  the  work  was  localised 
suflB.ciently.  It  is  really  local  work.  You  cannot  get 
payments  made  unless  they  are  paid  weekly.  I  think 
that  the  call  for  the  money  by  a  person  who  cared 
for  the  child  would  be  good  all  round ;  but,  on  the  scale 
on  which  things  are  managed  at  the  present,  it  is  out 
of  the  question.  This  work  can  only  be  done  satisfac- 
torily as  local  work. 

5575.  The  expense  of  collection  is  more  than  the 
value  of  the  contribution  ? — It  is,  as  at  present  managed, 
more  than  the  value  of  the  contribution,  but  a  collection 
properly  done  would  be,  educationally,  I  think  worth  a 
very  great  deal.  The  difficulty  of  the  position  is  this, 
that  we  neglect  a  great  deal  of  useful  detail  in  order  to 
get  a  point  carried,  such  as  the  general  education  of 
children  in  London,  but  I  think  we  suffer  terribly  for 
it  in  the  end. 

5576.  You  mean  for  not  driving  home  parental  re- 
sponsibility ? — Quite  so ;  since,  if  we  lose  that  element 
in  onr  life  our  education  is  to  a  great  extent  working  in 
the  air. 

5577.  You  spoke,  T  think,  of  boarding  out  for  these 
children  ;  but  you  know  how  unsafe  boarding  out  may  be 
for  even  ordinary  workhouse  children  ;  would  it  not  be 
still  more  unsafe  for  this  class  of  children  who  require 
special  care  ? — I  said,  I  think,  that  boarding  out  should 
be  permitted,  but  at  the  same  time  I  think  your 
boarding  out  committee  ought  to  be  extremely  careful 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  We  do  not  quite  know  what  we 
are  dealing  with  in  these  cases,  but  at  the  same  time 
one  does  not  like  to  say  that  there  are  no  instances  in 


which  the  child  would  not  be  dealt  with  most  suitably 
by  boarding  out. 

5578.  The  boarding  out  committee  should  in  those 
cases  be  a  very  special  one.P — I  think  so,  yes.  The 
people  who  take  charge  of  it  should  care  particularly 
for  this  work,  and  should  be  deiinitely  organised  for  it, 
and  the  connection  between  them  and  the  people  who  are 
interested  in  the  child  should  be  very  strong. 

5579.  Should  not  the  committee  include  a  medical 
officer  among  their  members  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  it 
would  be  good  to  have  a  medical  opinion.  At  any  rate 
that  ought  to  be  always  available.  But  what  I  really 
think  is  most  useful  is  such  a  knowledge  of  the  child  as 
will  enable  the  visitor  to  know  how  it  is  developing. 
If,  for  instance,  it  was  boarded  out,  it  would  be  very 
important  that  the  child  should  be  visited  every  week 
or  every  fortnight,  so  that  there  should  be  a  thoroughly 
good  understanding  between  the  visitor  and  the  person 
who  has  charge  of  the  child,  and  any  little  thing  that 
occurs  may  be  told  the  visitor  at  once. 

6580.  Does  it  not  practically  come  to  this  that  there 
are  only  two  clasHes  of  children  to  be  dealt  with— those 
who  come  from  bad  homes  who  ought  to  be  removed 
from  their  homes  to  institutions,  and  perhaps  also 
a  few  feeble-minded  who  come  from  really  good 
homes.  But  those  who  live  in  good  homes,  should 
attend  special  classes  if  possible,  within  reach  of  their 
homes  ? — Yes,  subject  to  periodical  supervision  and  a 
constant  consideration  of  whether  something  else  should 
not  be  done.  I  take  it  that  the  position  should  be  that 
of  a  parent  of  the  middle  class  who  has  a  child  that  she 
has  to  consider  carefully.  Whether  in  a  home  or  in  a 
colony  the  teachers  should  take  the  place  of  the  parent, 
or  should  co-operate  with  the  parent.  With  regard  to 
the  class  of  cases  that  are  in  bad  homes,  I  really  do  not 
think  we  know  enough  about  them.  We  do  not  know 
what  their  proportion  is.  Of  the  few  cases  dealt  with  on 
the  afternoon  I  have  referred  to,  there  was  one  out  of  12 
in  which  we  clearly  could  not  trust  the  mother,  but  the 
difficulty  even  there  might  be  met,  I  think,  possibly  in 
a  different  way. 

5581.  Of  course  in  a  bad  home  the  child  is  liable  to 
danger  ?— It  may  be. 

5582.  Where  it  is  not  properly  looked  after  it  may  be, 
and  that  would  be  another  reason  for  removing  it  from 
the  home  if  possible  ? — Yes. 

5583.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  I  want  to  ask  you  one  question 
about  Darenth.  When  you  said  you  did  not  see  any 
objection  to  the  school  authority  being  empowered  to 
send  London  children  direct  to  Darenth,  I  think  you 
were  thinking  of  the  idiots  and  imbeciles  who  go  there 
now  r — I  was. 

6584.  You  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  class  of 
children  taken  in  at  Darenth  should  be  extended  at  all  ? 
— Not  by  any  means. 

5585.  Of  course  the  question  of  idiocy  and  imbecility 
is  not  immediately  before  our  Committee  ? — No,  only 
such  cases  are  found  in  the  examination  of  defective 
children. 

5586.  Do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that  the  school 
authority  should  have  anything  to  do  with  idiots  and 
imbeciles  ? — The  London  position,  it  seems  to  me,  is 
entirely  anomalous.  I  have  always  thought  that.  The 
Lunacy  Commission  is  in  charge  of  idiots  and  imbeciles, 
and  if  we  had  no  asylums  board  here,  not  a  poor  law 
authority,  bub  the  borough  or  county  would  naturally 
provide  these  asylums,  subject  to  inspection  by  the 
Commission.  Now  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  quite 
right  for  the  school  authorities  as  well  as  for  the  poor 
law  authorities  to  make  reports  to  whatevei'  might  be 
the  proper  body  (the  county  council,  possibly,  as  it 
would  be  elsewhere)  with  a  view  to  their  taking  that 
class  of  child  ;  and  that  is  all  I  urge. 

5687.  That  they  should  make  representations  to  other 
authorities  ? — Yes. 

5588.  But  you  would  scarcely  go  so  far  as  to  suggest 
that  they  should  deal  directly  with  imbeciles  and  idiots 
not  educable  ? — No,  not  at  all,  but  in  London  (and  that 
is  what  I  understood  you  referred  to)  we  have  the 
anomaly  by  which  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  is 
itself  a  poor  law  institution,  and  therefore  the  power  of 
making  a  direct  representation  from  a  school  authority 
to  it  seems  to  be  absent  here. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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6S89.  (Chavrman.)  You  are  Principal  of  the  Training 
College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  Fitzroy 
Square  ? — Yes. 

5590.  How  many  years  have  you  held  that  position  ? 
— Since  the  founding  of  the  institution  in  1870. 

5591.  And  you  are  consulted  almost  daily  by  parents 
who  bring  their  children  to  you  to  ascertain  what  the 
cause  of  their  deficiencies  is  ? — Yes.  During  the  whole 
course  of  my  professional  life  I  have  been  constantly 
consulted  by  parents  with  a  view  of  determining  what 
really  is  the  matter  with  children,  whether  they  are 
deaf  or  idiotic,  or  backward,  and  therefore  I  may  say 
that  my  daily  experience  has  given  me  considerable 
knowledge  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

5592.  It  is,  I  suppose,  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
deaf  children  to  ascertain  feeble-mindednessthan  in  the 
case  of  ordinary  children  ? — In  congenital  cases  there  is 
the  same  proportion  of  backward  children  that  there  is 
among  hearing  children.  It  is  among  those  who  suffer 
from  acquired  deafness  that  you  get  more  feeble-minded 
children.  Pits  in  early  age,  accidents,  blows  on  the 
head,  meningitis,  &c.,  cause  deafness  and  also  feeble- 
mindedness. 

5593.  Is  it  your  experience  that  as  a  rule  deaf 
children  do  not  develop  until  they  are  seven  or  eight 
years  of  age? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  that.  The 
congenitally  deaf  child  at  the  age  of  three  or  four  is,  as 
a  rule,  very  bright,  but  it  is  naturally  unfit  for  being 
taught.  A  deaf  child  is  not  fit  to  be  taught  before 
it  is  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  because  the  early  stages 
of  physical  and  intellectual  development  take  a  longer 
time  with  deaf  children  than  with  hearing  children. 

5594.  Whereas  a  blind  child  exercises  his  hearing 
from  the  very  first,  the  deaf  do  not  exercise  their  sight 
in  the  same  way  ? — Yes,  they  do,  and  they  also  exercise 
their  sense  of  touch  in  the  same  way.  A  deaf  child  is 
much  more  sensitive  to  touch  than  a  normal  child.  I 
am  not  in  favour  of  teaching  deaf  children  by  means 
of  gestures,  but  the  infant  deaf  child  develops  a 
language  by  gestures  entirely  on  its  own  account.  A 
baby  deaf  child  learns  without  being  taught  how  to 
express  its  wants.  If  it  is  thirsty  it  will  make  a  natural 
sign — a  sign  that  nobody  teaches  it,  but  every  deaf 
child  has  the  same  sign  in  common. 

5595.  Of  course  the  sense  of  touch  does  not  assist  in 
developing  the  intelligence  so  much  as  the  sense  of 
sight  ? — No.  The  sense  of  touch  is  chiefly  used  as  an 
aid  to  the  acquisition  of  proper  articulation. 

5596.  Have  you  in  your  own  school  had  many  cases 
of  feeble-minded  deaf  children  ? — My  school  I  regard 
simply  as  a  practising  school  for  the  use  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen  who  come  there  to  be  trained  as  teachers. 
It  is  simply  my  hospital  to  show  all  cases  of  deafness, 
and  during  the  whole  of  my  professional  career,  since 
the  school  has  been  opened,  I  have  never  refused  a 
single  case  on  account  of  its  defects.  I  have  children 
almost  idiots — in  fact  I  can  show  you  one  or  two  now  if 
you  like  to  come. 

6597.  I  found  it  difficult  to  find  any  in  your  institution 
when  I  have  been  there  ? — I  have  one  or  two  who  have 
developed  very  well,  but  they  were  idiotic  when  we 
started  with  them.  I  think  it  my  duty  to  show 
teachers  who  come  there  to  receive  their  training  all 
classes  of  deaf  mutes.  There  is  another  reason  why  I 
admit  all  cases.  When  I  first  introduced  the  pure  oral 
system  it  was  said  by  people  who  did  not  believe  in  it 
that  teachers  who  teach  deaf  children  to  speak  simply 
pick  their  children — pick  children  with  brilliant  intelli- 
gence and  with  a  small  amount  of  hearing.  I  wanted 
to  show  that  was  a  fallacy.  It  is  not  true.  We  take 
all  kinds  of  cases.  Of  course  the  deaf  child  who  is  an 
absolute  idiot  ought  not,  in  my  opinion,  to  go  to  a  school 
for  the  deaf,  but  it  ought  to  go  to  a  school  for  idiots. 

5598.  But  you  keep  a  few  ? — We  keep  a  few,  and  we 
can  do  a  gi'eat  deal  for  them.  In  my  opinion  you  can 
train  a  child  weak  in  its  intellect  far  better  on  the  oral 
system  than  on  any  other  system  by  using  to  its 
extreme  the  intuitive  system  of  teaching  language. 

5599.  What  is  the  size  of  your  classes,  about  10  or  12, 
are  they  not  ? — No,  I  do  not  want  as  many  as  12, 
8  to  10. 

5600.  And  for  the  more  backward  deaf  children  you 
would  require  smaller  classes  ? — Yes.  I  should  like  to 
explain  that  a  backward  child  in  a  class  is  a  great 
drawback  not  only  to  the  teacher,  but  also  to  the  pro- 
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gress  of  the  other  pupils,  and  that  I  therefore  should    Van  Praagh. 

advise  every  teacher  of  the  deaf  who  has  a  school  of  80   

or  100  children  to  separate  *ili  the  backward  ones  into    19  Mar.  1897.- 

one  special  class,  and  give  that  special  class  a  special   

teacher  on  the  pure  oral  system.  In  Germany  there 
has  been  some  idea  of  having  schools  for  special  back- 
ward deaf  children. 

5601.  Do  you  know  of  any  institution  of  the  kind 
that  has  been  established? — I  do  not  at  the  moment,  I 
remember  reading  about  one,  but  the  idea,  I  think,  has 
never  been  put  into  practice.  But  in  the  various 
journals  and  publications  it  has  often  been  mooted  by 
teachers  of  the  deaf  how  very  difficult  it  is  to  teach 
backward  deaf  children  in  the  ordinary  schools, 

6602.  In  every  institution  for  the  deaf  in  England 
there  is  always  a  class  of  that  sort  which  is  generally 
taught  upon  the  sign  system,  and  not  upon  the  oral 
system  ? — If  my  advice  were  asked,  I  should  say  those 
classes  should  be  put  on  the  oral  system.  Of  course 
you  cannot  lay  down  hard  and  fast  rules,  and  there 
might,  perhaps,  be  a  little  writing  in  the  case  of  a  back- 
ward child,  or  a  freer  use  of  action — I  do  not  call  them 
signs. 

6603.  There  are  cases  in  which  the  children  have 
neither  sense  of  sight  nor  of  hearing,  and  who  have  to  be 
taught  by  the  sense  of  touch  entirely  ? — Yes. 

6604.  Have  you  had  a  case  of  that  sort  in  your 
institution  ? — I  have  had  two  cases,  but  not  quite  blind ; 
they  belonged  to  poor  people  who  could  not  aii'ord  to 
leave  them  sufficiently  long,  and  we  were  obliged  to 
send  them  home  before  they  were  perfectly  trained. 

5605.  I  have  seen  three  cases  where  there  was  neither 
the  sense  of  sight  nor  hearing,  and  the  children  could 
only  be  communicated  with  by  the  sense  of  touch,  and 
in  one  case  there  were  only  30  signs  or  means  of  com- 
munication i^ossible  between  the  child  and  other 
people.  But,  if  children  are  not  fairly  forward  as 
regards  intelligence,  you  do  not  keep  them  in  your 
school? — Yes,  I  keep  them,  unless  they  show  by 
physical  signs  they  are  unfit  to  come  to  school. 

5606.  What  physical  signs  do  you  mean — the  shape 
of  the  head,  for  instance  ? — I  have  not  expressed 
myself  rightly.  As  long  as  the  child  is  normal  in  its 
habits,  has  no  objectionable  features  about  it,  is  clean, 
and  does  not  want  nursing,  wc  keep  it. 

5607.  You  would  rather  advocate  that  feeble-minded 
deaf  children  should  be  kept  at  home  if  you  could  have 
them  taught  in  deaf  schools.  Some  of  your  children 
are  boarded  out  ? — They  all  are. 

5608.  And  would  you  advocate  that  feeble-minded 
deaf  children  should  be  kept  at  home  and  taught  in  deaf 
schools  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  able  to  go  about  and  do  not 
want  nurses  or  special  care. 

6609.  Are  any  of  your  children  sent  by  the  poor  law 
authorities  ? — Yes,  we  have  a  few  sent  by  the  parish 
and  school  authorities.  But  you  would  not  recognise 
them ;  yon  could  not  pick  them  out  from  those  who 
come  from  good  homes.  We  board  them  out  under 
the  auspices  of  a  boarding-out  committee  of  which  I 
am  the  honorary  secretary. 

5610.  Do  you  know  anything  about  teaching  feeble- 
minded children  at  their  homes  by  means  of  missionaries 
or  circulating  teachers  ? — No. 

6611.  There  are  such  societies  in  the  north  of 
England  ;  I  thought,  perhaps,  you  might  have  heard  of 
them  in  the  south  ? — No,  I  have  not.  There  are  various 
schools  on  the  continent  for  feeble-minded  hearing 
children  of  which  I  will  give  you  some  particulars  by- 
and-by,  if  you  wish  it. 

5612.  What  is  the  utmost  point  of  intellectual  pro= 
gress  that  feeble-minded  children  reach  with  you 
compared  with  the  standards  in  ordinary  schools  ? — I 
am  afraid  that  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer 
with  certainty.  You  see,  it  depends  upon  the  child's 
intelligence.  The  process  is  a  very  slow  one ;  one  is 
obliged  to  be  very  careful.  1  am  afraid  you  could  not 
arrange  them  in  standards  at  all. 

iCJiairman.)  You  endeavour  to  develop  the  senses 
chiefly. 

6613.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  I  believe  all  your  children  attend 
as  day  scholars,  and  are  boarded  out? — ^Yea. 

5614.  Some  of  these  children  are  not  only  deaf,  but 
are  somewhat  feeble-minded  ? — It  occurs  occasionally 
that  we  have  deaf  children  who  are  also  feeble-.minded! 
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5615.  Do  you  think  it  is  easy  to  secure  foster  parents 
Van  Praagh.  gj^g  sufficient  attention  and  sufficient  sympathy 

  to  these  deaf  children  ?— I  may  tell  you  that  during 

19  Mar.  1897.  ^j^g  ^-^^^  ^j^at  my  college  has  been  established  I 
"  have  never  had  the  slightest  difficulty  as  regards  foster 

parents.  Certainly  I  have  been  signally  fortunate.  I 
have  had  the  assistance  of  many  kind  ladies  in  the 
-neighbourhood  who  have  always  ferreted  out  for  me, 
if  1  may  use  the  expression,  very  nice  homes  where  the 
children  have  always  been  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  and  I  may  tell  you  that  the  foster  parents,  as 
a  rule,  become  quite  as  fond  of  the  children  as  actual 
parents,  and  I  have  witnessed  scenes  of  the  greatest 
distress  when  the  time  has  come  when  the  children  and 
their  foster  parents  must  part. 

361G.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  easy  to  find  the  same 
sort  of  foster  parents  for  feeble-minded  children — not, 
of  course,  absolutely  idiots  ? — T  was  going  to  say  it 
would  not  be  difficult  if  the  feeble-minded  child  is  of 
cleanly  habits,  and  does  not  want  a  great  deal  of  special 
attention.  But  if  a  child  requires  special  nursing, 
special  doctor's  care  night  and  day,  or  is  subject  to  fits 
and  so  on,  then  I  should  say  it  ought  certainly  to  be 
retaitied  in  a  home. 

5617.  But  feeble-minded  children,  who  are  healthy 
and  clean,  should  be  boarded  out  as  well  as  hearing 
children  F — Yes. 

5618.  Do  you  think  it  is  necessary  that  the  foster 
parent  should  be  very  often  visited  by  the  boarding-out 
committee,  or  some  members  of  it,  to  see  that  everything 
is  going  on  right  ? — Before  we  had  our  boarding-ont 
committee  appointed  by  the  department  the  teachers 
on  the  staff  of  my  practising  school  used  to  make  it  a 
habit  to  go  and  see  the  parents  occasionally.  Now  of 
course  we  have  a  committee  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  and 
they  visit  the  homes  once  a  month.  I  think  that  is  the 
regulation  prescribed  by  the  department. 

5619.  Do  you  think  that  is  sufficient  ? — Quite  so. 

5620.  Some  of  your  boarding-out  homes  are  at 
Highgate  ? — Yes,  some  distance  otf.    I  prefer  that. 

6621.  How  do  they  manage  to  get  backwards  and 
forwards  ?— Some  of  the  children  walk  one  way  every 
day.    A  little  physical  exercise  is  very  good  for  them. 

5622.  Do  they  walk  alone  ?— No,  they  are  always 
accompanied  by  some  responsible  person.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  is  raining  it  is  an  easy  and  cheap  journey  hj 
train,  by  tram,  or  bus.  When  old  enough  they  are 
allowed  to  go  by  themselves. 

5623.  "Who  pays  for  the  guides  and  for  the  railway 
expenses  in  the  case  of  children  sent  by  guardians  ? — 
Up  to  now  I  have  always  been  able  with  little  manage- 
ment to  arrange  for  one  of  my  teachers  living  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  take  charge  of  some  of  these  young 
children.  They  do  that  of  their  own  free  will  and  from 
love  of  the  work.  In  the  case  of  feeble-minded  children, 
as  well  as  in  the  case  of  deaf  children,  every  teacher 
acquires  a  certain  amount  of  enthusiasm  and  love  for 
his  work,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  is  done  for  which  no 
pay  is  asked.  Some  of  the  children  are  sent  by  servants 
of  the  house,  but  it  is  always  easy  to  arrange  it  in  some 
way.  It  is  perhaps  more  difficult  to  explain  to  you  how 
it  is  done  than  to  do  it. 

5624.  From  your  experience  can  you  say  whether  in 
a  country  town  there  is  likely  to  be  a  difficulty  in 
finding  fit  foster  parents  for  defective  children? — As 
regards  the  question  of  finding  foster  parents  for 
defective  children  in  the  country,  I  should  be  very 
sori'y  to  give  you  an  opinion  on  a  matter  where  I  have 
had  no  experience  ;  but  I  should  think  that  in  a  country 
town  it  would  be  almost  easier  to  find  homes  for  the 
children  than  iu  London. 

5625.  Have  you  any  strong  objection  to  sending  deaf 
children  to  large  institutions  ? — I  should  certainly  have 
the  stronge.st  objection  possible  to  sending  deaf  children 
to  institutions  where  more  than  100  were  taken. 

5626.  You  put  100  as  a  limit?— I  do. 

5627.  Have  you  any  information  with  regard  to 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  children  who  are  not 
(Jeaf? — I  have  not  any  information  as  to  schools  for 
feeble-minded  children  except  of  those  I  have  visited 
under  the  guidance  of  my  own  friends.  Some  years 
ago  I  had  experience  of  a  school  at  the  Hague— a  school 
specially  opened  and  intended  for  feeble-minded 
children.  I  have  not  visited  that  school  for  a  good 
many  years,  and  I  wrote  to  the  authorities  to  send  me 
the  last  reports  for  the  benefit  of  this  Committee,  and 
if  you  f^esire  that  I  could  give  you  any  information 


about  the  school  at  the  Hague  I  can  do  so.  In  connec- 
tion with  the  institution  there  is  a  day  school  under 
the  management  of  both  medical  and  educational 
authorities.  As  far  as  I  can  see  ,  from  this  report  the 
medical  officer  is  in  residence  or  lives  very  near  the 
school.  There  is  a  matron,  and  there  is  a  department 
for  education  only.  Feeble-minded  hearing  children 
who  are  not  subject  to  any  fits  or  epilepsy,  or  who  are 
able  to  walk  about  like  ordinary  children,  are  received. 

5628.  Are  the  inmates  of  the  institution  adults  as 
■vv  ell  as  children  ? — No,  they  do  not  admit  pupils  over 
18  years  old.  Then  children  who  are  sufi'ering  from 
various  illnesses,  such  as  are  here  mentioned  in  the 
report,  are  retained  as  boarders.  You  see,  therefore, 
it  is  a  semi-boarding  school  and  a  semi-nay  school. 
Children  who  are  received  in  the  Plague  either  live 
with  their  parents,  or  are  boarded  out  in  families  living 
in  the  town— the  same  plan  which  I  have  adopted  for 
deaf  children  in  England.  It  would,  perhaps,  be  too 
tedious  to  go  through  the  whole  of  this  report  with  a 
Committee  as  large  as  yours,  but  I  will  with  pleasure  do 
so  with  one  of  you,  and  give  a  verbatim  translation  of 
the  rules  of  the  esvablishmcnt,  and  so  on. 

5629.  That  will  be  scarcely  necessary.  This  is  essen- 
tially an  institution  for  feeble-minded  ? — It  is  headed 

"  Report  of  the  medical  institution  for  idiots  of  minor 
"  age  at  the  Hague."  There  is  a  resident  director  and 
his  wife,  vi^ho  acts  as  matron.  There  is  a  doctor  on  the 
premises.  Then  there  is  a  school,  with  a  proper  stafi: 
of  teachers,  teachers  of  gymnastics,  and  a  teacher  of 
manual  instruction-  On  the  1st  of  January  1895,  there 
were  85  pupils :  43  of  these  children  were  boarded  in 
the  institution,  and  42  attended  the  day  school.  In 
the  course  of  the  year,  24  pupils  have  been  placed. 
That  means  they  have  left  the  school  and  gone  to 
some  place  for  employment.  21  have  left  the  school. 
On  the  .31st  December  1895  the  school  had  43  boarders 
and  45  day  pupils.  Then  it  proceeds,  "  six  boys  and 
"  five  girls  have  left  us,"  and  then  it  gives  particulars 
about  the  children  who  have  left.  A.  A.  came  into  the 
institution  in  1 885,  seven  years  old.  Two  years  after- 
wards, when  no  boarding  expenses  could  be  found,  bis 
boarding  out  was  continued  at  the  expense  of  the 
province  or  district  in  which  he  lived.  When  he  was 
16  years  old  he  was  very  fairly  developed,  and  it  was 
not  necessary  that  he  should  remain  in  the  institution. 
Thanks  to  the  assistance  of  the  correspondent  at  Rotter- 
dam, he  was  placed  with  a  man  who  taught  him  book- 
binding. He  lived  with  his  parents,  who  were  too  poor 
to  provide  for  the  boy.  It  was  very  necessary  that  the 
boy  should  receive  some  pay  for  his  labours,  and 
bring  it  home.  In  order  to  get  that  aid  he  endeavoured 
to  find  another  master,  and  he  succeeded. 

5630.  (Gliairman.)  Have  you  other  cases  ? — Let  me 
give  you  the  next  case.  It  is  rather  interesting, 
I  think.  W.  F.  H.  came  hero  on  the  21st  November 
1387,  Although  very  scrofulous  is  otherwise  healthy, 
and  very  fairly  developed.  He  takes  walks  daily,  and 
during  the  summer  he  spends  as  much  time  as  he 
possibly  can  at  Scbevening,  a  seaside  place  near  the 
Hague.  When  he  was  18  years  old  he  left,  and  was 
taken  care  of  by  private  individuals,  where  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  making  himself  acquainted  with  garden- 
ing and  the  cultivation  of  flowers.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  this  poor  parentless  boy  to  be  entirely  self-support- 
ing. We,  however,  were  obliged  to  send  him  away, 
assuring  him  that  he  was  certain  to  find  a  homo  with 
other  people  where  he  would  get  very  good  accom- 
modation. 

5631.  Were  the  assurances  fulfilled? — I  do  not  know. 
The  account  does  not  proceed. 

5632.  Can  you  find  a  case  of  a  girl? — Yes.  One 
of  our  girls,  extremely  poor,  came  to  the  institution 
from  an  orphan  asylum  at  Utrecht  in  order  to  undergo 
surgical  treatment.  After  a  long  stay  they  were  obliged 
to  give  up  the  idea  of  the  suggested  operation,  and  the 
poor  girl  went  back  to  her  parents'  home  not  much 
better.  Two  girls,  L.  K.  and  M.  S.,  were  only  a  short 
time  with  us.  On  account  of  the  very  critical  state  in 
which  they  were  they  could  not  follow  the  instruction. 
The  doctor  could  not  hold  out  any  hojoe  of  improve- 
ment, and  the  parents  wisely  resolved  to  take  them 
home. 

5633.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  Does  the  report  given  an  account 
of  the  sort  of  education  given  to  those  who  are 
educable  ? — There  is  a  report  of  the  educational  part 
here  ;  but  I  should  strongly  advise  you,  if  you  would 
like  to  see  a  very  good  school  (for  it  is  really  thoroughly 
well  manngcd)  to  go  and  pay  a  visit  to  that  school  ; 
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I  cannot  pretend  that  I  know  mucli  about  the  working 
of  it. 

5634.  It  is  some  years  since  your  visit? — A  good 
many  years. 

5635.  Is  it  10  years  ?— More  than  that.  Here  are  the 
p.irticulars.  In  this  school,  at  which  they  can  remain 
until  they  are  18  years,  are  admitted  those  cases  that 
through  the  abnormal  conditions  of  their  brain  require 
'a  special  home  and  special  education,  also  those  who 
are  suiJering  from  confusion  of  thought  or  vacancy. 
Then  they  give  particulars  as  regards  cost.  The  first 
class  have  to  pay  600  guilders  a  year,  that  is  equal  to 
60Z.  The  second  class  have  to  pay  300  guilders,  and 
the  third  250.  Then  they  say  what  the  children  have 
to  bring  with  them  who  come  as  inmates,  and  it  gives 
particulars  which  are  really  more  of  a  local  character 
than  anything  else.  But  this  is  the  main  thing  :  they 
admit  children  who  are  not  able  to  be  taught  m 
ordinary  schools  with  ordinary  children,  and  when 
those  children  have  the  power  to  be  developed,  they 
are  developed  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  almost 
equal  to  children  of  normal  brain  power. 

6636.  {Chairmnn.)  They  reject  a  large  number  ?— I 
think  that  if  after  repeated  trials  they  find  the_  case 
only  fit  they  refer  it  for  medical  treatment  to  an  insti- 
tution for  idiots.  But  in  any  case,  as  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  do  not  retain  pupils  who  are  older  than  18  years. 

5637.  There  are  43  in  the  institution  and  42  boarded 
out.  Is  it  the  better  class  who  are  boarded  out  ? — That 
I  could  not  tell  you. 

5638.  (Miss  Toivnsend)  You  tell  us  with  regard  to 
your  own  experience  that  you  have  children  of  well-to-do 
parents,  and  children  of  poor  parents,  and  children  of 
all  ranks  ? — Yes. 

5639.  Have  you  observed  whether  feeble-mindedness 
is  more  common  among  the  deaf  children  of  poorer 
parents? — I  have  not  a  sufiiciently  large  number  of 
feeble-minded  children  in  my  own  school  to  give  you 
anything  like  a  proper  answer  to  that  question,  but  I 
should  think  the  proportion  is  about  the  same. 

5640.  Do  you  ever  find  it  difficult  to  discern  at  onco 
if  a  child  is  deaf  ?— No. 

5641.  I  knew  a  case  of  a  girl  who  was  three  or  four 
years  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  asylum,  and  was  supposed  to 
be  deaf  and  was  not  deaf  ? — I  may  say  sach  a  rase  could 
not  happen  with  me.  May  I  ask  whether  there  was  an 
aural  surgeon  attending  the  children  at  the  school  you 
refer  to,  and  were  any  certificates  required  before  the 
children  were  admitted  ? 

5642.  That  I  cannot  tell  you.  I  can  only  tell  you 
that  it  was  a  little  girl  who  came  for  education  to  a 
home  for  feeble-minded  girls  that  I  had  to  do  with. 
She  had.  been  supposed  to  be  deaf  and  dumb,  but  we 
found  she  was  neither  deaf  nor  duml;.  She  now  both 
hears  and  speaks,  though  it  is  still  very  difficult  for  her 
to  make  an  effort  to  speak.  I  wanted  to  ask  you 
whether  feeble-mindedness  ever  took  tliat  particular 
form  in  your  experience  ? — I  have  seen  feeble-minded 
children  where  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  know 
whether  there  was  any  amount  of  hearing  or  not. 

5643.  In  such  a  case  as  that  you  treat  the  child 
from  the  feeble-minded  point  of  view  entirely? — I 
should  start  by  treating  the  child  as  wo  start  teaching 
a  deaf  child,  in  the  first  instance  calling  its  attention 
to  things  and  trying  to  make  it  articulate,  and  calling 
into  greater  action  its  powers  of  observation.  Then 
gradually  you  find  out  whether  the  child  hears  or 
not. 

5644.  It  is  a  very  common  condition  of  feeble-minded 
children  that  they  have  great  difficulty  in  speaking  ? 
—Yes. 

5645.  And  that  fact  and  their  backwardness  makes 
them  very  often  appear  to  bo  deaf ;  they  take  no 
notice  ? — Yes. 

5646.  And  in  such  cases  do  you  think  the  same  kind 
of  treatment  is  good  for  them  as  for  a  deaf  mute  ? — 
Exactly  tho  same,  I  should  think. 

5647.  (Mrs.  Burg-win.)  To  what  age  do  you  keep 
pupils  in  yoru'  college  ? — We  can  only  keep  the  children 
sent  to  us  by  school  authorities  till  they  are  16  j'ears 
of  age.  But  parents  wlio  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
own  children  can  keep  them  there  as  long  as  they  like. 

5648.  You  do  not  attempt  to  classify  your  children 
by  age,  I  suppose  ? — It  is  impossible  in  a  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  I  think  it  is  impossible  in  a  school  for  the 
feeble-minded. 


5649.  You  mean  the  children  vary  very  much  i'l  their  Mr. 
attainments  ? — Yes,  and  there  is  this  difficulty  that  wo     Van  Pracgh, 

have  to  contend  with — I  am  not  now  speaking  about   

feeble-minded  children.    You  can  send  a  child  to  a    19  Mar.  1897. 

school  any  day  you  like  :  I  mean  there  are  no  special  — 

dates  for  admission  and  no  regulations  with  regard  to 

age.    If  you  were  to  admit  pupils  twice  a  year,  and 

admit  only  children  of  a  specified  age,  it  would  be 

different  ;  then  you  might  keep  children  of  the  same 

ages  in  a  class.    But  you  cannot  d:-  that  because  you 

are  obliged  to  t.ake  them  as  they  come.    That  was 

particularly  so  before  we  had  compulsory  education.   I  ■ 

had  a  case  sent  to  me  the  other  day  of  a  poor  girl  of  21. 

The  mother  would  not  part  with  her  before,  and  the 

doctor  in  the  village  did  not  know  anything  about  oral 

instruction,  and  the  mother  was  very  anxious  that  the 

child  should  speak,  but  kept  her  at  hoiuo  until  she 

was  21.    I  could  not  out  of  humanity's  sake  refuse  to 

try  to  do  my  best  for  the  girl,  but  I  do  not  know  what 

the  result  will  be.    She  is  perfectly  intelligent. 

6650.  Primarily,  your  college  is  for  the  training  of 
teachers,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

6651.  Can  you  tell  us  very  liriefly  how  you  select 
your  teachers,  or  would  you  accept  any  woman  who 
offers  herself? — We  accept  any  women  or  any  men  who 
offer  themselves  if  they  can  pass  the  qualifications  of 
our  college  as  regards  a  pass  examination. 

5652.  Will  you  tell  me  what  you  mean  by  your  pass 
examination? — I  prefer  taking  a  teacher  who  has 
already  gone  through  the  ordinary  course  of  instruction 
at  an  ordinary  training  college,  and  who  knows  what 
teaching  means.  At  the  present  moment,  I  am  sorry 
to  say,  I  have  not  been  able  to  do  so  ;  but  we  select 
ladies  and  gentlemen  who  have  received  a  high-class 
education,  and  they  have  to  pass  an  examination 
before  entering  our  college.  At  tho  present  moment 
I  have  a  very  small  number  of  students,  because  I 
have  rejected  some  who,  in  my  opinion,  were  not  fit  to 
be  teachers  of  the  deaf. 

5653.  Do  you  think  that  those  who  have  been 
associated  with  deaf  and  dumb  children,  but  who  have 
not  taught  them  generally,  make  good  teachers  or  not  ? 
— I  do  not  think  there  is  much  difference.  It  may  mako 
some  difierence  when  they  teach  by  fingers  or  signs, 
because  they  get  accustomed  to  the  ways  and  manners 
of  (leaf  children,  but  that  is  just  the  kind  of  thing  that 
I  should  like  to  avoid.  Very  often  a  candidate  says, 
"  I  can  speak  with  my  fingers  \erj  well,"  and  thinks 
that  is  a  certain  kind  of  recommendation  ;  but  it  is  just 
the  reverse. 

6654.  How  long  are  the  teachers  trained? — The 
teachers  ought  to  have  not  less  than  18  months. 

6666.  What  is  the  teaching  they  receive  ? — Firstly, 
they  receive  instruction  in  the  physiology  of  sound — ■ 
how  to  produce  sound  properly ;  how  to  teach  deaf 
children  to  develop  their  voices — and  then  they  get 
instruction  in  the  intuitive  methods  of  teaching  lan- 
guage. 

5656.  They  really,  apart  from  this  technical  training, 
recjuire  to  bo  good  teachers  ? — First  class  teachers.  In 
my  opinion,  teachers  who  devote  themselves  to  the 
education  of  the  feeble-minded  want  precisely  the  same 
training  as  teachers  for  the  deaf. 

5657.  Coirld  you  give  me  an  idea  what  training  you 
would  give  to  teachers  for  tho  feeblo-miiidod — what 
would  be  the  special  subjects  you  would  teach  them  ? — 
In  the  first  instance,  I  should  teach  them  the  most 
correct  laws  of  pedagogy,  and  how  to  develop  the  child's 
powers,  of  sight  and  touch;  calling  forth  the  most 
minute  observation  of  anything  that  they  see,  and 
carrying  out  the  intuitive  system  of  teaching  in  its 
most  minute  particulars. 

5658.  All  that  you  have  now  stated  the  trained 
teacher  already  has? — It  is  not,  of  course,  for  me  to 
ask  questions,  but  perhaps  I  might  ask,  do  you  think 
that  your  ordinary  trained  teacher  who  comes  out  of 
a  training  college  is  fit,  when  he  is'  going  into  a  school 
for  feeble-minded  and  deaf  children,  to  exercise  that 
patience  and  perseverance  which  is  so  required  in  the 
training  of  abnormal  children  ?  They  surely  do  not 
acquire  these  qualifications  in  ordinary  training  colleges , 

56-59.  But  take  the  case  of  a  specially  selected  woman, 
already  trained  as  a  teacher,  do  not  they  answer  the 
purpose? — That  may  be  the  exception,  but,  unfor» 
innately,  I  have  not  found  it  the  rule.  There  are,  of 
course,  born  teachers — for  teachers  are  born,  not  made 
— but  I  am  afraid  it  is  most  difficult  to  find  suitaljle 
teachers  for  the  deaf  or  for  the  feeble-minded. 

X  ?, 
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Mr,  5660.  {Mr.  Newton^)  I  am  right,  am  I  not,  in  concluding 

V an  Fraagh.  from  this  report  that  in  the  Dutch  school  of  which  you 

"  spoke  the  staff  consists  of  four  men  and  four  mistresses  ? 

19  Mar.  18a7.  — There  is  the  head  of  the  school ;  there  are  three 

"~~  masters  besides  and  four  ladies. 

o661.  That  is  very  nearly  one  to  every  10  scholars? 
— If  the  head  works,  but  that  is  perhaps  not  the  case. 

5662.  It  would  be  one  to  twelve  if  he  does  not  work  ? 
— One  to  twelve  if  he  does  not  work. 

6663.  Can  you  say  if  that  is  generally  supposed  on 
ihe  continent  to  be  the  right  proportion  for  the  teaching 
of  feeble-minded  children  ? — I  should  think  so.  I  cannot 
give  you  an  answer  because  I  do  not  know. 

5664.  (Dr.  Smith.)  What  do  you  rely  upon  with  a  deaf 
child  as  a  sign  of  feeble-mindedness  ? — I  was  once 
asked  by  a  physician  "  How  is  it  that  when  one  brings 
"  a  child  to  you,  you  say  at  once  that  child  is  an  idiot "  ? 
I  was  obliged  to  tell  that  gentleman  "  I  am  very  sorry 
"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  and  I  am  very  much  afraid  that  I 
am  obliged  to  give  you  the  same  answer.  I  look  at  a 
child  and  I  know  what  is  the  matter.  It  is  simply  a 
question  of  experience.  I  remember  once  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  very  great  authority  on  the  question  of  feeble- 
mindedness coming  to  the  institution,  and  I  asked  him  to 
go  into  one  of  the  classes  and  pick  out  the  feeble-minded 
from  the  clever  children,  but  he  invariably  picked  out 
the  clever  children  as  feeble-minded,  and  the  feeble- 
minded as  clever. 

5665.  You  wish  to  convey  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
impossible  to  give  an  explanation  of  the  reasons  for  one's 
opinion  that  a  child  is  feeble-minded,  but  there  is  an 
impression  made  upon  the  skilled  mind? — There  are 
certain  signs  which  one  may  observe.  You  notice  that 
a  child  is  fidgety,  cannot  sit  still,  or  there  is  a  rolling 
about  of  the  eyeballs.  I  frequently  give  a  child  some- 
thing to  eat — and  notice  whether  it  dribbles.  Then 
another  sign  is  the  position  of  the  teeth — the  teeth  not 
being  perfectly  straight.  Another  thing  I  find  is  the 
Mongol-shaped  eye.  I  do  not  say  the  people  who  have 
Mongol-shaped  eyes  are  all  idiots,  but  it  is  one  of  the 
indications  that  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  abnormality 
of  mind.  There  are  hundreds  and  thousands 'of  little 
indications  which  I  may  observe  when  -I  have  cases 
before  me  but  which  I  do  not  remember  at  the  present 
moment. 

5666.  Any  one  of  those  things  in  itself  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  brand  a  child  as  feeble-minded,  but  the 
impression  produced  by  an  examination  of  the  whole  of 
the  features  of  a  child  is  often  sufiicient  to  enable  a 
person  of  experience  to  judge  ? — Then  there  are  other 
indications.  We  can  ask  the  parents  whether  the  child 
is  restless  in  its  sleep  or  cleanly  in  its  habits.  I  am 
generally  extremely  cautious  before  passing  a  verdict, 
because  it  is  a  very  easy  matter  to  pass  a  deaf  child,  or 
a  hearing  child ,  as  feeble-minded,  without  having  had 
sufficient  experience.  I  very  often  adopt  this  course. 
I  ask  the  parent  to  watch  the  child  in  various  ways 
and  to  come  back  to  me  in  three  months'  time  and  report 
again.  I  have  sometimes  waited  six  months  before  I 
gave  a  verdict. 

6667.  {Dr.  Shuttlewortli.)  From  what  you  have  said  to 
Dr.  Smith  I  imagine  you  do  place  some  reliance  on 
physical  signs.  The  shape  of  the  head  would  be  one, 
I  suppose  you  would  say,  if  the  head  were  extremely 
small  and  ill-formed  ? — Yes.  But  I  would  not  accept 
that  as  a  special  sign  unless  corroborated  by  other  signs. 

5668.  That  would  be  one  of  the  signs  ? — Yes. 

5669.  You  make  an  examination  of  the  child  mentally 
and  physically.  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  deaf  children 
who  have  been  neglected  from  birth  very  often  resemble 
in  their  characteristics,  feeble-minded  children,  even  if 
they  do  not  actually  become  feeble-minded  ? — Yes,  that 
is  certainly  the  case. 

5670.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  children  in 
deaf  and  dumb  institutions  are  feeble-minded  ? — No,  I 
could  not  possibly  tell  you,  because  I  am  afraid  that  no 
statistics  of  that  kind  have  been  kept  in  schools  or 
i.nstitutions. 

5671.  But  there  are  a  pretty  good  number,  I  think, 
are  there  not  ? — There  are  a  fair  amount. 

6672.  Take  the  London  School  Board  Deaf  Centres,  for 
instance  ? — It  is  some  years  ago  since  I  examined  the 
London  Scliooi  Board  Centres  for  the  London  School 
Board,  and  I  have  not  seen  them  lately.  Bat  the 
London  School  Board  might  easily  separate  all  their 
backward  casscs  and  have  special  classes  for  them. 


5673.  As  you  have  said,  the  same  causes  contribute  to 
feeble-mindedness  and  to  deafness,  especially  in  non- 
congenital  cases? — Particularly  so. 

6674.  So  that  you  would  not  be  surprised  if  there  were 
a  certain  amount  of  feeble-mindedness  as  well  as  deaf- 
ness in  these  non-congenital  cases  in  a  larger  propor- 
tion than  among  hearing  children  ? — Feeble-mindedness 
does  appear  to  a  much  larger  extent  amongst  non-con- 
genital cases  than  amongst  congenital.  If  you  go  to  a 
school  for  the  deaf  you  may  hear  a  child  speaking 
beautifully  who  yet  is  idiotic.  It  is  not  at  all  a  rule 
that  the  good  speaking  deaf  child  is  a  good  thinker. 
We  very  often  find  that  the  best  thinkers  are  the  worst 
speakers,  and  the  best  speakers  the  worst  thinkers, 
because  there  is  a  small  amount  of  hearing  left  which 
gives  the  articulation  a  better  intonation,  but  there  is 
no  brain  power,  whereas  with  a  congenitally  deaf  child 
the  brain  power  is  intact.  They  think  better,  and  you 
can  teach  them  language  better. 

5676.  What  I  was  wanting  to  get  at  is  whether  there 
are  a  sufficient  number  of  these  mentally  defective  deaf 
children  to  make  it  worth  while  to  group  them  into 
separate  classes  for  instruction? — If  you  have,  for 
example,  a  school  of  100  children  you  might  draft  10 
childi'en  who  are  backward  into  one  class. 

6676.  And  teach  them  separately  ? — Teach  them 
separately,  or  in  a  separate  class  in  the  school. 

6677.  Is  there  any  manual  training  given  in  your 
school  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal.  We  have  a  carpenter's 
room  ;  we  have  dress,  cutting,  &c. 

5678.  Do  not  you  think  manual  training  is  very 
important  for  the  feeble-minded  ? — As  regards  the  deaf 
I  should  not  like  to  devote  too  much  time  to  it,  because 
our  great  aim  is  to  make  them  speak  and  use  language. 
But  with  feeble-minded  children  I  should  put  manual 
instruction  in  the  foreground. 

5679.  Even,  I  suppose,  if  they  were  deaf  ? — I  think 
so. 

5680.  With  regard  to  the  institution  at  the  Hague 
which  you  were  kind  enough  to  give  us  information 
about,  does  that  institution,  as  a  rule,  keep  children 
to  the  end  of  their  educational  period  ? — I  have  been 
looking  over  the  report,  and  I  find  that  if  children  get 
on  sufficiently  well  they  are  transferred  to  the  ordinary 
day  school. 

5681.  Can  you  tell  me  whether  there  is  in  Holland 
any  residential  institution  for  idiots  similar  to  Darenth 
to  which  the  worst  cases  can  be  sent  ? — I  should  think 
so,  but  I  know  almost  as  little  about  the  country  at 
present  as  you  do,  but  I  will  with  pleasure  make  the 
necessary  inquiries  for  the  benefit  of  your  Committee. 
I  will  receive  any  set  of  questions  from  this  Committee 
and  forward  them  to  the  secretary  or  to  the  president 
of  this  school,  who  will  send  me  detailed  answers 
which  I  will  translate  for  you. 

5682.  There  is  a  printed  set;  of  questions,  and  those 
might  perhaps  be  supplemented  by  a  few  more  ? — I  am 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee;  I  do  not  want 
to  give  you  information  that  is  not  correct,  and  I  have 
not  seen  the  place  for  many  years.  It  would,  I  think, 
be  more  satisfactory  for  the  sake  of  the  cause  if  you 
were  to  draft  these  questions,  and  I  should  forward 
tliem  and  get  replies- 

6683.  Do  you  think  it  is  important  that  teachers 
of  defectives  shoald  be  specially  trained  to  notice  the 
peculiarities  of  these  children  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  know  what  they  are  to  expect  in  the  way  of 
defects  ?— Do  you  mean  in  the  way  of  curing  defects 
of  articulation  ? 

5684.  No,  I  rather  meant  mental  defects.  Speaking 
with  regard  to  mentally  defective  children,  as  well 
as  deaf  children,  is  it  not  an  advantage  that  the 
teachers  of  such  children  should  have  some  physiology 
taught  them  in  the  way  of  preparation  ? — As  I  said 
before,  I  should  be  disposed  to  give  the  teacher  for 
feeble-minded  the  same  training  as  a  teacher  for  the 
deaf.  To  a  certain  extent,  a  school  for  the  feeble- 
minded would  always  require  the  direct  attention  of  the 
doctor  as  well  as  of  the  educator,  more  so  than  in  a 
school  for  the  deaf.  In  a  school  for  the  deaf,  we  do  not 
want  a  doctor  unless  the  child  is  sufl^ering  from  some 
other  defect.  But  a  school  for  feeble-minded  would 
certainly  require  two  heads — the  medical  head  and  the 
educational  head.  There  is  one  thing  which,  perhaps, 
I  might  be  allowed  to  call  your  attention  to.  Would 
you  want  to  include  any  questions  about  the  teaching 
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of  articulation  to  backward  children,  because  I  am 
connected  witii  a  hospital  where  I  see  a  good  many 
cases  of  bad  speaking. 

6685.  Have  you  prepared  some  notes  on  this  point  P — 
I  have.  Perhaps  it  would  be  wise  if  your  Committee 
could  also  express  some  desire  that  greater  attention 
should  be  paid  by  teachers  in  the  development  of 
articulation  of  their  hearing  scholii^  s  ;  I  do  not  mean 
simply  with  regard  to  backwavM  children,  but  to  all 
children.  If  you  go  to  a  school  for  hearing  children, 
and  open  a  book  and  let  a  boy  read,  and  then  turn  your 
back  to  the  boy,  you  will  often  not  hear  a  word  he  says. 
I  have  found  the  children  very  frequently  do  not 
articulate  properly,  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  their 
breath,  and  they  do  not  know  how  to  speak.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Central  Throat 
Hospital  on  defective  articulation,  and  I  laid  particular 
stress  on  the  point  that  there  is  no  special  attention 
paid  in  our  ordinary  schools  to  the  Iproper  teaching  of 
reading  aloud,  and  the  proper  use  of  the  vocal  organs. 

5686.  The  training  colleges  of  England  are  now 
having  their  attention  called  to  the  necessity  of  teaching 
distinct  articulation  ? — I  am  delighted  to  hear  that. 


5687.  In  France  and  Germany  all  teachers  are  trained 
in  voice  production,  but,  except  as  regards  singing, 
in  scarcely  any  training  college  in  England  has  there 
been  an  attempt  to  teach  boys  voice  production  for 
ordinary  reading  ?  — I  think  in  every  large  school  more 
care  should  be  given  to  the  proper  instruction  of 
articulation,  and  stress  should  be  laid  on  the  necessity 
for  giving  careful  instruction  in  perfect  enunciation. 

5688.  And  that  is  also  important  as  regards  feeble- 
minded children  P — Of  course,  as  regards  feeble-minded 
children  our  greatest  difficulty  is  to  make  them  speak 
carefully,  and  to  use  their  vocal  organs  properly.  I 
have  noticed  that  sometimes  nervousness  or  anxiety  to 
speak  too  rapidly  results  in  stammering,  and  other 
defects.  I  do  not  know  how  far  that  is  applicable  to 
feeble-minded  children,  but  I  know  this,  that  a  good 
many  men  and  women  suffer  from  defective  speaking, 
and  this  proceeds  either  from  want  of  brain  power  or 
from  excess  of  brain  power.  One  class  does  not  possess 
the  power  to  speak  well ;  the  other  class  thinks  too 
quickly,  and  wants  to  say  everything  before  it  is  put 
into  proper  form. 

5689.  That  is  a  very  essential  point  for  all  teachers 
to  bear  in  mind  P — Yes. 


Mr. 
Van  Praagh 

19  Mar.  1897. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  10.30. 
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Wednesday,  24th  March  1897. 


Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY.' 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  Gr.  E.  Shuttlewoeth. 


Present  : 

The  Eev.  T.  W.  SHAEPE,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 

I  Dr.  W.  S.  Smith. 
!        Mrs.  BuKGWiN. 

I  Miss  TOWNSENP. 


Me.  H.  W.  Orange,  Secretary. 


Mr.  Thomas  Buncombe  Mann  called  in  and  examined. 


5690.  (Chairman.)  You  are  'a,  barrister-at-law  and 
clerk  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  I  believe  ? 
—Yes. 

5691.  And  you  have  been  clerk  to  the  Board  for  how 
many  years  ? — Six  years  and  two  months. 

5692.  And  you  can  give  ust  the  history  of  the  first 
provision  of  accommodation  for  pauper  imbeciles? — 
Yes. 

5693.  By  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867  (30  Vict. 
Chap.  6,  sec.  6)  the  Poor  Law  Board  (now  the  Local 
Grovernment  Board)  were  empowered  to  combine  into 
districts,  the  several  unions  and  parishes  in  the 
metropolis  as  they  should  think  fit  for  the  purpose  of 
the  establishment  of  asylums  for  the  reception  and 
relief  of  the  sick,  insane,  and  infirm  of  the  metropolis, 
and  to  control  the  action  of  any  such  combined  body  by 
the  issue  of  orders  from  time  to  time.  The  word 
"  insane  "  was  very  loosely  used,  was  it  not  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  must  admit  that,  it  being  used  in  an  Act  of 
Parliament. 

5694.  At  all  events  it  is  very  wide  ? — Such  classes  of 
the  insane  as  the  Poor  Law  Board  might  determine. 

5695.  In  pursuance  of  this  power  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
by  Order,  dated  15th  May  1867,  formed  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  consisting  of  representatives  elected 
by  each  parish  and  union  in  the  metropolis,  and  certain 
representatives  nominated  by  themselves ;  and  issued 
various  subsequent  orders  for  the  managers'  direction 
and  guidance.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  have  any  of 
those  orders,  I  suppose  ? — No,  I  think  not. 

5696.  Towards  the  end  of  1870  the  managers  opened 
two  asylums  for  "  harmless  persons  of  the  chronic  or 
imbecile  class  " — one  at  Oaterhara,  Surrey,  and  the 
other  at  Leavesden,  Herts.  Where  did  they  get  those 
terms,  "harmless  persons  of  the  chronic  or  imbecile 
class  "  P — Out  of  the  Local  Government  Board  order. 

5697.  It  would  be  well  for  us  perhaps  to  have  that 
order  ? — It  is  printed  on  pages  138-196  of  a  volume  of 


Orders  of  the  Local  Government  Board  relating  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  of  which  I  will  forward  a 
copy  to  the  Committee. 

6698.  Can  you  explain  the  phrase  chronic  or  imbecile  ? 
— As  I  understand,  it  means  those  persons  who  are 
permanently  deficient  in  mental  capacity  and  are 
harmless. 

5699.  In  fact  it  is  another  name  for  "  idiots  "  P — They 
include  idiots.  Idiots  I  understand  to  be  those  who  are 
so  from  their  birth. 

5700.  So  that  they  are  below  the  level  of  the  feeble- 
minded who  can  exercise  some  small  control  over  their 
actions  and  have  some  moral  sense  ? — I  am  afraid  the 
line  of  division  between  the  two  is  one  which  only  a 
medical  man  can  properly  define. 

5701.  In  1872  the  small-pox  hospital  at  Hampstead  was 
converted  into  an  asylum  and  temporarily  used  for  the 
reception  of  imbecile  patients  P — Yes. 

5702.  The  first  actual  step  towards  the  separation  of 
the  children  was  in  the  year  1873,  when  the  Leavesden 
Committee,  having  at  that  time  the  management  of 
both  the  Leavesden  and  Hampstead  Asylums,  deter- 
mined to  transfer  the  children  who,  to  the  number  of 
about  100,  were  then  spread  over  the  wards  of  tlie 
former  asylum,  to  Hampstead,  with  a  view  to  their 
being  kept  separate  from  the  adults  and  educated  under 
the  care  of  a  schoolmistress,  whose  appointment  was 
sa,nctioned  by  the  managers  and  the  Local  Government 
Board  ? — Yes. 

5703.  A  schoolmistress 
headmistress. 


Mr. 
T.  D.  Mann. 


24  Mar.  1897. 


was    required  ? — Yes,  a 


5704.  She  had  a  staff  under  her  ? — I  suppose  she  had, 
but  I  cannot  say  at  this  date. 

6705.  In  July  1874  the  management  of  the  Hampstead 
Asylum  was  transferred  to  a  separate  and  special 
committee,  who  at  once  appointed  the  said  school- 
mistress P — Yes. 

X  4 
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Mri  6700.  Or  i'athei'  She  Was  I'e-appointfed.,  I  Suppose  P—» 

f.  n.  Mann.  I'es. 

— —  5707.   The   Caterham    Oommittee   had   also  been 

24  Mar.  1897.    endeavouring  for  some  time  to  separate  and  educate  as 

— '  ~      far  as  possible  the  children  in  their  asylum,  and  in 

furtherance  of  this  purpose  transferred  them  (100  in 
number)  to  Hampstead  in  December  1874.  The  Cater- 
ham Committee  and  the  lieavesden  Committee  were 
two  sub-committees  of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums 
Board? — Yes,  two  committees  of  the  Metropolitan 
Asylums  Board,  managing  two  groups  of  institutions. 

5708.  At  the  end  of  1874,  therefore,  there  were  about 
250  imbecile  children  under  the  manager's  care,  all  at 
Hampstead,  undergoing  a  regular  course  of  training  and 
education? — Yes. 

5709.  Can  you  give  us  any  sketch  of  the  scheme 
pursued  there  in  1874? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot;  the 
i-ecords  do  not  enable  me  to  do  that. 

5710.  It  is  all  past  history  ?— Yes,  long  before  my 
time. 

5711.  A  scheme  to  rebuild  the  Hampstead  Asylum 
and  provide  "  suitable  separate  accommodation  for  320 
"  children  with  all  requisite  schoolrooms,  workshops, 
"  &c."  was  not  adopted,  but  a  further  scheme  to  erect 
a  distinct  school  elsewhere  was  agreed  upon,  the  Hamp- 
stead Committee  being  authorised  to  look  for  a  site,  and 
in  the  meantime  to  obtain  temporary  accommodation 
elsewhere  for  the  patients.  The  latter  (temporary) 
accommodation  was  provided  at  Clapton,  whilst  a  site 
at  Darenth  was  decided  on  for  the  permanent  building 
and  sanctioned  in  February  1875?— Yes. 

5712.  So  far  the  provision  was  for  children  up  to  the 
age  of  16,  was  it  not  ? — Yes,  that  is  the  dividing  line 
between  children  and  adults. 

5713.  Then  a  further  step  forward  was  taken. 
Towards  the  end  of  1877  it  was  deemed  by  the  managers 
to  be  so  expedient  to  Avatch  the  future  of  the  children 
proposed  to  be  admitted  into  the  schools,  i.e.,  after  the 
age  of  16,  that  the  managers  decided  with  the  assent  of 
the  Local  Government  Board  to  build  two  blocks  and 
workshops  on  the  land  adjacent  to  the  school  for 
patients  over  16.  The  Local  Government  Board,  how- 
ever, assented  only  on  the  understanding  that  such 
blocks  should  form  part  of  a  complete  asylum  to  be 
ultimately  erected.  Was  this  for  patients  over  16  ? — 
Y'^es,  by  "  asylum  "  there  I  mean  an  adult  asylum. 

5714.  In  November  1878  the  new  Darenth  schools 
were  opened,  and  845  imbecile  children  transferred 
thereto  from  Clapton.  They  were  not  called  "im- 
beciles "  before,  were  they  ? — Yes,  they  could  be  nothing 
else.    We  have  no  power  to  admit  any  but  imbeciles. 

5715.  That  is  the  form  of  the  Act,  is  it  ? — Yes,  we 
have  no  power  to  admit  any  others. 

5716.  Have  you  got  the  order? — There  was  an  order 
on  the  15th  May  1887  constituting  the  district.  The 
Poor  Law  Board  formed  one  district  of  the  whole  of 
London,  You  see  they  had  power  to  form  one  or  more 
districts.  The  Poor  Law  Board  formed  one  district 
called  the  Metropolitan  Asylum  District.  Its  area  is 
practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  present  County  of 
London  with  the  exception  of  Penge. 

5717.  The  order  speaks  of  "  imbecile  "  children,  does 
it? — No.  Article  1  provides  that  the  Metropolitan 
Asylum  district  shall  be  formed  "for  the  reception  and 
"  relief  of  the  classes  of  poor  persons  chargeable  to 
"  some  union  or  parish  in  the  said  district  respectively, 
•'  who  may  be  infected  with  or  suiFering  from  fever,  or 
"  the  disease  of  small-pox,  or  may  be  insane."  Then  a 
subsequent  order  dealt  with  the  insane  part  of  it — the 
order  at  present  in  existence  being  dated  the  ]Oth  of 
February"  1875. 

5718.  Does  that  define  the  word  "  insane  "  or  explain 
it? — It  does.  By  Article  2  it  provides  that  "the 
"  insane  paupers  to  be  admitted  into  the  asylmu  shall 
"  be  such  harmless  persons  of  the  chronic  or  imbecile 
^'  class  as  could  be  lawfully  retained  in  a  workhouse; 
"  but  no  dangerous  or  curable  persons,  such  as  would 
*'  under  the  statutes  in  that  behalf  require  to  be  sent 
"  to  a  lunatic  asylum  shall  be  admitted." 

5719.  Then  the  real  distinction  was  between  danger- 
ous or  curable  persons  on  the  one  hand,  and  harmless 
and  chronic  on  the  other  ? — Yes. 

5720.  Were  the  "curable"  included  Tvith  the  "  dan- 
gerous "  ? — Yes.  A  curable  insane  person  is  deemed 
to  be  a  "  lixnatic,"  and  is  not  covered  by  the  word 
*' chronic"  or  "  harmless."    He  maybe  harmless,  but 


if  his  case  is  not  regarded  as  chronic,  he  is  a  propef 
subject  for  a  county  lunatic  asylum. 

5721.  What  do  you  say  as  to  an  incurable  insane 
person  ? — Such  a  person  is  technically  a  lunatic  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Lunacy  Acts.  He  is  included  within 
the  generic  term  "  lunatic,"  but  he  is  withiu  the  nar- 
rower specific  description  of  "  imbecile." 

5722.  In  November  1878,  the  new  Darenth  schools 
were  opened,  and  345  imbecile  children  transferred 
thereto  from  Clapton.  The  imbecile  accommodation 
generally,  however,  was  still  found  to  be  insufficient, 
and  the  managers  therefore  decided  to  build  a  complete 
asylum  adjacent  to  the  schools  in  February  1878.  That 
was  for  children  under  16  ? — The  existing  asylum  was 
for  adults. 

5723.  Are  not  the  new  buildings  for  children  p — That 
was  suDsequent. 

5724.  The  Local  Government  Board  assented,  and 
the  asylum  was  opened  in  May  1880  ? — Yes. 

5725.  Subsequently  other  blocks  (termed  pavilions) 
were  erected  and  utilised  for  patients  under  16  ears  ? 
— Yes.    Those  were  by  way  of  additions  to  the  schools. 

5726.  Children  arc  not  admitted  below  the  age  of 
five,  are  they  ?— No. 

5727.  Is  there  a  rule  to  that  efi'ect  ? — It  appears 
that,  generally  speaking,  throughout  the  kingdom 
seven  is  the  lowest  age  at  which  persons  are  admitted  to 
asylums.  The  Local  Government  Board  in  a  circular 
letter,  dated  24th  July  1882,  to  boards  of  guardians  and 
others,  said  "  their  attention  had  been  drawn  to  the 
"  fact  that  several  children  between  two  and  three 
"  years  of  age  had  been  admitted  into  the  Metropolitan 
"  District  Asylum  for  children  at  Darenth,  and  that  it 
"  must  be  evident  that  no  trustworthy  judgment  could 
"  be  formed  as  to  the  intellectual  condition  of  children 
"  of  such  tender  age.  In  similar  institutions  the  earliest 
"  ago  of  admission  had  been  fixed  at  seven  years. 
"  Bearing  in  mind,  however,  the  inconvenience  that 
"  might  result  from  the  detention  in  a  workhouse  of 
"  children  mentally  afiiicted,  the  board  considered  that 
"  children  of  five  years  old,  if  their  condition  required 
"  it,  might  properly  be  sent  to  Darenth;  but  prior  to 
"  that  age  they  should  be  retained  in  the  workhouse." 

5728.  From  the  year  1880  the  class  of  patients 
admitted  to  the  Darenth  schools  has  been  deteriorating, 
owing  to  the  large  proportion  of  the  cases  sent  by  the 
various  parishes  and  unions  being  of  the  helpless  and 
epileptic  class  ;  so  that  of  the  1,000  patients  (speaking 
roughly)  now  in  the  schools  so  called,  only  300  are 
thought  by  the  medical  superintendent  to  be  capable  of 
deriving  any  benefit  from  school  teaching.  Of  the 
remaining  700,  500  are  absolutely  helpless  and  un- 
improvable, whilst  200  improve  to  a  slight  degree 
under  the  discipline  and  control  to  which  they  are 
subjected  ? — Yes. 

5729.  Prior  to  1880  the  children  were  curable  ?  —No, 
not  curable,  I  do  not  admit  that  any  of  the  inmates  are 
ever  curable. 

5730.  Shall  I  say  educable  ? — Capable  of  receiving 
some  education,  yes. 

5731.  Before  1880,  then,  they  were  all  improvable  ?— 
As  far  as  we  can  make  out,  yes.  They  were  a  selection 
of  the  cases  as  it  were  prior  to  1880,  in  the  limited 
accommodation  that  was  available. 

5732.  That,  I  think,  concludes  the  history  of  the  case  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  it  does. 

5733.  How  many  inmates  are  there  at  the  present 
time  ?— About  1,000. 

5734.  Do  you  consider  that  the  Darenth  schools  are 
in  a  state  of  transition? — To  this  extent,  that  it  has 
been  the  subject  of  inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  managers 
and  is  so  at  the  present  moment  ;  it  has  been  for  the 
past  12  months  or  so, 

5735.  What  questions  have  they  chiefly  been  raising? 
— Questions  of  classification  of  the  inmates,  and  a 
question  of  what  advantage  is  to  be  taken  of  any  im- 
provement; they  may  have  derived  during  the  time  they 
have  spent  in  Darenth,  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
16,  and  must  be  fully  certified  as  adult  imbeciles. 

5736.  Are  the  managers  willing  to  continue  the  care 
of  improvable  imbeciles  ? — They  are  bound  to  continue 
the  care  of  those  who  are  lawfully  in  their  charge.  The 
question  for  them  to  discuss  is,  how  they  can  keep 
them,  and,  at  the  same  time,  not  entirely  destroy  any 
advantages  which  these  children  may  have  obtained 
during  their  youth. 
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5787.  You  had  in  the  schools  on  the  31st  of  December 
li-:96,  6.j4  males  and  354  females,  or  a  total  of  988  ? — 
Yes. 

5738.  During  the  year,  140  patients  were  admitted  ? — 
Yes. 

6739.  Will  you  be  good  enough  to  classify  them  ? — 
Of  the  104  admitted  during  the  year,  26  were  in  a 
condition  of  "idiocy  "  ;  28  of  "idiocy  and  epilepsy"; 
53  of  "  imbecility  " ;  25  of  "  imbecility  and  epilepsy  "  ; 
8  of  "  T/eak-mindedness."  Of  the  988  who  wore  in  the 
schools  on  the  olst  of  December,  174-  were  in  a  con- 
dition of  "  idiocj^"  260  of  idiocy  and  epilepsy,"  432  of 
"  imbecility,"  108  of  "  imbecility  and  epilepsy,"  14  of 
"  weak-mindedness." 

5740.  It  would  appear,  then,  that  very  much  the 
same  proportions  hold  good  for  the  total  number  of 
inmates  as  for  the  140  admitted  during  the  year  ? — Yes, 
except  that  you  will  see  the  proportion  of  weak-minded, 
Fo-called,  is  much  lower  in  the  988  than  in  140. 
Again,  of  the  140  admitted  during  the  year,  57  ^vere  of 
the  fair  grade  class,  51  were  of  a  lower  class  but  yet 
capable  of  some  improvement,  32  were  helpless  and 
crippled.  Those  are  simply  the  medical  superinten- 
dents' descriptions,  however.  The  same  patients  may 
bo  classified  in  regard  to  age  in  this  way  : — 78  were 
from  5  to  10  years  of  age,  55  from  10  to  15  yeai's  of  age, 
7  from  15  to  16  years  of  age. 

5741.  Then  what  do  you  say  as  to  the  discharges, 
&c.  ? — 37  died,  56  were  transferred  to  the  adult  asylum, 
14  were  discharged  as  recovered,  25  as  improved,  10 
as  not  improved. 

6742.  Those  last  three  classes  being  discharged  in 
the  course  of  the  year  returned  to  their  friends,  I 
suppose  ? — Yes. 

5743.  How  many  patients  have  ])sen  discharged 
hince  the  opening  of  the  institution  22  j-cars  ago  as 
recovered  and  how  many  as  improved  H — 101  patients 
have  been  discharged  as  recovered,  and  242  patients 
have  been  discharged  as  improved. 

5744.  Can  jou  tell  us  bow  the  988  patients  were 
employed? — 154  out  of  634  males,  or  about  25  per  cent., 
were  employed  in  various  trades  and  other  industrial 
occupations,  whilst  67  out  of  354  females,  or  about  19 
per  cent,  were  employed  in  a  similar  manner.  If  it  he 
lor  the  benefit  of  the  child,  it  is  kept  in  the  school 
classes  or  school  workshops  after  the  age  of  16,  but 
these  cases  are  rare. 

5745.  What  have  you  to  tell  us  as  to  the  manual  and 
industrial  occupations  ? —  Manual  trainers,  appointed 
with  the  requisite  qualificatioiia,  superintend  the  trade 
classes,  and  much  of  the  asylum  work  (c.c/.,  repairs  in 
tailoring  and  bootmaking  shops,  and  needlework  by 
the  girls)  is  done  by  the  patients.  Eighty  of  the 
former  schoolchildren  are  retained  as  scrubbers  and 
other  workers.  Admission  to  the  adult  asylum  is  now 
exclusively  confined  to  patients  from  the  schools. 

5746.  There  are  other  adult  asylums  for  other 
patients  ? — For  direct  admission,  yes — Leavesdeu  and 
Caterham. 

5747.  Are  lectures  in  nursing,  &c.  given  to  the  stalT.P 
— Yes,  a  series  of  lectures  is  given  to  the  staff  by  the 
matron  and  assistant  medical  officers  on  general  and 
mental  nursing. 

5748.  These  lectures  are  designed  to  qualify  them 
for  service  in  the  asylum,  bat  not,  I  suppose,  for 
outside  service  ? — I  suppose  the  lectures  would  lit  ihem 
i'or  service  in  any  other  asylum,  but  it  is  not  training 
which  entitles  them  to  any  certification  as  trained 
nurses. 

5749.  You  have  also  given  us,  I  think,  a  table 
showing  the  progress  which  the  children  made  in  the 
year  1896  P — Yes,  that  is  supplied  to  me  by  the  school- 
mistress. 

5750.  Can  you  give  me  the  total  number  of  children  ? 
— There  are  about  320,  I  believe,  in  the  school  classes 
altogether. 

5751.  Of  these  320,  67  could  speak  well,  11  could 
read  well,  13  could  spell  words  of  one,  two,  and  three 
syllables,  29  could  write  well  (dictation  or  transcrip- 
tion), and  12  could  do  simple  and  compound  rules  ? — 
Yes. 

5752.  The  rest  were  in  various  stages  below  that 
standard  ? — Yes. 

5753.  What  does  the  school  staff,  that  is  the  teaching 
stafl',  consist  of  for  the  320  children  ? — It  consists  of 
two  assistant  mistresses,  three  monitors  (paid  81.  a  year 
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— formerly  patients) ;  and  six  school  attendants  who  are 
pupii-ieachers.  There  are  three  classes  in  all  with  a 
total  average  attendance  of  about  265  scholars. 

5764.  I  suppose  that  some  of  the  320  are  at  manual 
work  when  the  rest  are  in  school  ? — They  are  all  sup. 
])osed  to  be  in  attendance  at  school,  but  from  various 
causes  they  cannot  all  attend  every  day.  But  this  is  a 
matter  of  internal  administration,  upon  which  I  am  not, 
perhaps  a  very  competent  witness. 

6755.  Now  as  to  the  'procedure  before  admission, 
n-hat  have  you  to  say  ? — By  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890 
every  constable,  relieving  officer,  or  overseer  who  knows, 
cither  from  the  medical  officer  of  the  union  or  other- 
wise that  any  person  in  his  district  who  is  not  a  pauper 
and  not  wandering  at  Ir.i'go,  is  deemed  to  be  a  lunatic, 
and  is  either  (1)  not  under  proper  care  and  control,  or 
(2)  ci'uelly  treated  or  neglected,  must  within  three  days 
inform  a  justice,  who  must  cause  the  paiient  to  be 
examined  by  two  medical  practitioners.  If  he  is  then 
satisfied  that  the  said  jjerson  (tliough  not  ah-eady  in 
receipt  of  relief)  requires  relief  for  his  proper  care,  he 
may  make  an  order  for  hie  reception  as  a  pauper  lunai.ic 
in  an  institution  i'or  lunatics,  und  the  constable,  &c. 
must  convey  the  lunatic  to  the  institution  named  in  the 
order.  If  the  lunatic  is  wandering  at  large  the  con- 
stable, &c.  may  immediately  take  him  before  a  justice, 
when  similar  procedure  ca   be  taken. 

6766.  It  rests  upon  the  constable's  opinion,  does  it  ? 
— No,  that  is  only  one  class  of  persons  who  can  be  taken 
from  the  street.  He  gets  his  information  either  from 
the  medical  officer  of  the  union  or  otherwise.  He  may 
go  and  take  them  under  those  circumstances  if  he  is 
satisfic  d  that  they  are  "  not  under  proper  care  and  con- 
"  trol,  or  are  cruelly  treated  or  neglected." 

6767.  But  he  need  not  have  any  medical  opinion 
beforehand  ? — That  is  so,  but  it  only  entitles  him  to 
take  them  before  a  justice  ;  they  cannot  be  locked-up 
without  being  medically  examined  and  certified  by  a 
justice. 

5768.  When  does  the  medical  man  come  in  if  a  person 
is  taken  before  a  justice? — If  the  justice  says,  "  Tako 
■■  him  to  a  workhouse,"  theu  the  medical  officer  of  the 
v.'orkhouse  has  to  cerlify  that  he  is  a  pi'oper  subject  for 
detention,  before  bo  can  detain  him  at  all,  except  for 
thi'ee  days.  No  one  can  be  detained  for  more  than  three 
days  without  being  certified  by  a  medical  officer  of  the 
workhouse. 

6769.  What  does  the  medical  officer  of  the  workhouse 
certify? — He  certifies  him  under  Form  10  of  the 
Lunacy  Act :  '■  Certificate  as  to  pauper  lunatic  in  a 
"  workhonse.  I,  the  undersigned  medical  ofiicer  of 
"  Workhouse  of  the  Union,  hereby  certify 

"  that  I  have  carefully  examined  into  the  state  of  health 
■'  and  mental  condition  of  A.B.,  a  pauper  in  the  said 
"  workhouse,  and  that  he  is  in  my  opinion  a  lunatic, 
"  and  that  the  accommodation  in  the  workhouse  is 
"  sufficient  for  his  proper  care  and  treatment  separate 
"  from  the  inmates  of  the  workhouse  not  lunatics  [or 
"  that  his  cindition  is  such  that  it  is  not  necessary  for 
'■  the  convenience  of  the  lunatic,  or  of  the  other 
'•  inmates  that  he  should  be  kept  sepa'^ate].  The 
"  giouuds  for  my  opinion  that  the  said  A.B.  is  a 
"  lunatic   are   as   follows:    Dated  .  (Signed 

"  Medical  Ofiicer  of  the  Workhouse."  I  ought  to  say 
that  any  two  Lunacy  Commissioners  also  may  visit  a 
pauper  lunatic  not  in  an  institution,  and  call  in  a 
medical  practitioner,  and  may  then,  if  satisfied,  direct 
him  to  be  received  in  a  lunatic  institution,  and  direct  a 
relieving  ofiicer  to  forthwith  convey  him  thereto.  By 
section  24  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  no  lunatic  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  workhouse,  unless  the  medical  officer 
of  the  workhouse  certifies  in  writing  that  he  is  a 
lunatic,  that  there  is  proper  accommodation  for  him, 
and  that  he  ought  to  remain.  This  certificate  avails  for 
14  days,  and  the  Lunacy  Act,  1891,  section  4,  sub- 
section 2,  provides  that  the  lunatic  may,  without 
mors,  be  removed  to  a  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board 
asylum  on  this  certificate  within  that  period;  but.  in 
order  to  detain  the  patient  more  than  14  days  altogether 
the  certificates  (a)  of  an  independent  medical  practi- 
tioner, and  (&)  of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  must  l)e 
obtained  in  Form  A.*  The  Lunacy  Commissioners, 
however,  have  notified  to  the  managers  that  they  will 
not  insist  on  this  form  with  regard  to  children  under 
16.  In  these  cases,  therefore,  the  orders  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  apply  by  v/hich  the  child  is 
admitted  on  Form  B.*    On  arriving  at  the  fige  of  16, 

*  See  reprints  of  tliosu  forms  subjoined  lo  the  evidence  of  this 
witness. 
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Mr.  however,  the  child  has  to  be  recertified,  by  a  justice, 
T.  D.  Mann.    &c.,  just  as  an  adiilt  ordinarily  is. 

  5760.  I  see  there  is  an  important  note  with  reference 

24  Mar.  1897.    to  the  definition  of  a  lunatic  ?— Yes.    By  section  341  of 

  the  Lunacy  Act  a  lunatic  is  an  idiot  or  person  of 

unsound  mind. 

5761.  Therefoi-e,  the  term  includes  imbeciles  ? — 
Clearly. 

5762.  Is  it  quite  clear  that  a  lunatic  includes  every 
person  of  unsound  mind  ?— Yes. 

5763.  Therefore,  you  think  that  the  people  in  Darenth 
who  are  admitted  as  lunatics  may  be  persons  of  un- 
unsound  mind,  but  not  what  are  popularly  called 
"lunatics'"? — They  may  not  be  proper  subjects  for  a 
lunatic  asylum,  but  they  are  "lunatics"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Act. 

5764.  They  are  technically  "lunatics"? — They  are 
covered  by  the  generic  term  "lunatic'';  but  they 
belong  to^the  species  "  imbecile." 

5765.  And  also  those  sutieriug  from  the  utmost  degree 
of  violent  insanity  ? — No,  they  do  not  inchule  those  of 
violent  insanitj\  We  are  expressly  proliibited  from 
admitting  those  by  the  order  I  have  read  to  you. 

5766.  It  excludes  dangerous  lunatics  ? — Yes. 

5767.  But  it  inchides  every  child  below  the  condition 
of  a  normal  child  ? — It  depends  upon  what  you  mean  by 
a  normal  child. 

,5768.  I  mean  a  child  who  shows  no  signs  of  imbe- 
cility ?  It  includes  those  who  show  definite  signs  of 

mental  incapacity. 

5769.  However  slight  they  may  be  ? — The  dividing 
line  is  a  very  fine  one,  and  I  cannot  pretend  to 
define  it. 

5770.  We  are  very  anxious,  if  we  can,  to  arrive  at  a 
line  which  can  be  drawn  ? — 1  am  afraid  I  cannot  define 
it. 

5771.  You  think  the  Act,  in  its  technical  terms, 
inchides  all  children  who  show  any  degree  of  imbecility, 
however  slight  ? — I  think  it  includes  all  tliose  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  persons  appointed  by  law  to  deter- 
mine it.  ■  are  held  to  be  proper  subjects  of  physical 
restraint. 

5772.  It  rests  altogether  with  the  medical  ofiicer? — 
And  a  justice  in  the  case  of  adults. 

5773.  It  must  be  the  medical  officer  who  certifies 
that  the  person  is  a  lunatic,  although  he  may  show  only 
a  slight  degree  of  imbecility  ? — It  rests  with  the 
medical  officer,  and  in  the  case  of  the  adults  also  a 
justice  of  the  peace.  That  is  the  safeguard  which  is 
provided  by  the  Lunacy  Act. 

5774.  So  that  we  might  find  children  in  Darenth 
who  have  a  very  slight  degree  of  imbecility  ? — Yes,  if 
they  are  imbecile.  I  suppose  there  arc  degrees  of 
imbecility,  but  you  will  understand  I  am  not  a  doctor 
versed  in  imbecility.  But  they  must  all,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  legal  detention,  be  over  the  border  line  ;  there 
is  no  question  about  that. 

5775.  Over  the  border  line  of  perfect  sanity  ? — They 
must  be  persons  whom  the  law  has  contemplated,  when 
it  attempts  to  define  what  is  and  what  is  not  a  lunatic. 

5775a.  Do  not  you  think  it  would  be  well  to 
separate  these  children  into  two  classes,  first,  those  who 
are  extremely  imbecile,  who  might  be  sent  to  an  insti- 
tution like  Darenth,  and  secondly  those  who  are  but 
slightly  imbecile,  for  whom  special  classes  might  be 
provided,  where  they  could  be  handled  carefully 
and  be  fitted  for  some  future  work  in  life  P — I  do  not 
think  I  am  a  competent  judge  of  that.  I  have  not 
come  sufficiently  in  contact  with  the  children,  but  I 
should  rather  doubt  whether  there  are  many,  who  could 
be  properly  dealt  with  other  than  in  an  asylum  of  the 
kind,  and  I  think  you  will  find  from  the  table  I  have 
laid  'before  you  the  number  oi  children  who  are 
improvable  is  extremely  limited.  You  will  observe  that 
the  number  of  those  who  could  even  read  or  write  or 
count  is  extremely  small. 

5776.  Yes,  I  see  that  the  number  of  those  who  can  do 
anything  is  very  small  out  of  the  total  number  ? — Quite 
so,  and  those  numbers  include,  of  course,  some  who 
have  been  in  the  school  many  years,  and  have  been 
under  perpetual  training. 

5777.  Then  as  to  discharge.  A  patient  may  be 
discharged  either  at  the  request  of  the  guardians,  or 
relatives,  and  friends,  or  by  order  of  any  two  Lunacy 
Commissioners  ?— Yes. 


5778.  They  are  then  generally  removed  either  to  a 
home  or  to  a  workhouse,  as  the  case  may  be  ? — Yes. 

5779.  Have  you  any  statistics  of  the  total  number  of 
people  whom  you  technically  call  "  lunatic,"  in  the  area 
of  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  and  what  the 
relative  number  is  to  the  population  ? — No,  I  have  not, 
but  it  is  about  16,000. 

5780.  How  do  you  arrive  at  that  ? — I  know  that  the 
asylums  of  the  London  County  Council  for  lunatics 
usuallyso-called  contain  accommodation  for  about  10,000. 
I  am  only  speaking  from  memory,  and  I  know  that  we 
possess  accommodation  for  about  6,000  of  those  who  are 
not  "  lunatic"  but  imbecile.  I  am,  for  the  purpose  of 
this  answer  using  the  term  "  lunatic  "  in  the  narrow 
sense  of  lunatic  as  distinct  from  imbecile. 

5781 .  What  is  the  accommodation  for  children  up  to  the 
age  of  16? — -It  is  just  about  a  thousand.  You  are 
asking  me  now  with  reference  to  the  imbecile  children  ? 

5782.  Yes  ? — -I  may  say  that  we  do  not  admit  to  our 
three  adult  asylums  any  children  under  16. 

5783.  With  regard  to  the  total  cost  per  head  that  is  I 
believe  very  low  as  compared  with  most  institutions  ? — 
No,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  rather  high  compared  with 
other  institutions. 

5784.  Which  are  you  comparing  with  .''—The  Darenth 
adult  asylum  and  the  two  other  adult  asylums  at 
Leavesden  and  Caterham. 

5785.  What  is  the  cost  ? — The  total  average  cost  per 
head  of  patients  at  the  Darenth  asylum  and  schools 
for  the  half  year  ended  3rd  October  1896  was  Is.  5-J-|cJ. 
per  day. 

5786.  That  is  for  adults  and  children  together  ? — 
Yes. 

5787.  That  is  how  much  per  week.P — 10s.  2d.  per 
week,  OS.  2^d.  of  which  represents  the  cost  of 
maintenance — maintenance  only  including  in  our  use 
of  the  word  provisions,  stimulants,  and  clothing. 

5788.  How  is  the  cost  defrayed  ? — The  cost  is  defrayed 
by  the  metropolitan  parishes  and  unions  in  two  parts — 
maintenance  account  being  based  on  the  number  of 
patients  from,  and  the  remainder  proportionately  on 
the  total  rateable  value,  of  each  parish  or  union. 

5789.  Do  you  say  that  is  a  low  cost? — I  say,  on  the 
contrary,  it  is  slightly  higher  than  the  cost  at  Leaves- 
den and  Caterham.  This  works  out  at  neai'ly  Is.  5id. 
per  day  whereas  Leavesden  and  Caterham  work  out  at 
only  Is.  \d.  per  day,  and  almost  the  whole  of  that  differ- 
ence is  due  to  the  larger  number  of  officers  and  their 
maintenance. 

5790.  As  to  the  payment  by  relatives,  of  course  that 
is  generally  very  slight  ? — In  certain  cases  where  the 
patients  or  relatives  can  afford  anything,  I  believe  they 
repay  to  the  guardians  so  much  per  week  according 
to  their  means.  But  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  get 
nothing  from  the  relati-ves. 

5791.  The  guardians  get  an  average  of  about  Is.  a 
week? — I  cannot  tell  you  what  the  guardians  may 
get,  I  have  no  knowledge  of  it  at  all,  but  I  believe  they 
get  something  sometimes  :  of  course  all  the  patients  who 
come  to  us  are  technically  paupers.  They  come  from 
the  guardians. 

5792.  The  parents  may  not  be  paupers,  but  the 
patients  are  ? — The  admission  of  the  children  pauperises 
the  parents.  Even  if  they  pay  the  guardians  it  is 
regarded  as  being  relief,  and  they  are  disqualified  from 
voting  at  any  parliamentary  or  other  election. 

5793.  If  the  parents  pay  either  the  whole  or  any  por- 
tion of  the  cost  it  is  still  pauper  relief,  and  that 
pauperises  the  parents  ? — Yes  ;  even  if  they  j^ay  the  full 
cost  it  is  still  pauper  relief. 

5794.  But  you  say  the  managers  do  not  take  in  any 
paying  patients  ? — No,  we  have  no  paying  patients  ; 
that  is,  the  managers  do  not  take  any  payment. 

5795.  Any  payment  that  may  be  made  goes  to  the 
guardians? — Yes.  We  take  no  payment  direct.  We 
simply  take  the  patients  without  any  knowledge  of  any 
arrangement  between  the  guardians  and  the  relatives  or 
friends. 

5796.  (Mr.  Fooley.)  I  understand  you  to  say  that  for 
practical  piirposes,  and  if  you  consider  individual 
cases,  you  can  make  a  distinction  between  defective 
children  and  idiots  or  imbeciles  ? — I  think  I  said 
that  I,  personally,  am  quite  unable  to  do  so. 

5797.  Do  you  think  that  Darenth  is  a  suitable  jjlace  for 
idiots  and  imbeciles,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  lower  grades 
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of  defective  cliildren  ? — Distinctly.  It  is  a  place  pro- 
vided on  purpose. 

r>798.  Do  you  think  that  by  considering  each  indi- 
vidual case  it  is  practicable  to  say  whether  a  particular 
child  is  an  imbecile  fit  for  Darenth,  or  is  merely  defec- 
tive ? — That  is  a  medical  matter  upon  which  only  a 
medical  man  can  give  you  a  satisfactory  opinion.  I  am 
afraid  I  cannot. 

5799.  Suppose  any  examination  is  made  of  a  particular 
child,  and  he  is  thought  to  be  educable  by  special 
methods,  and  not  an  imbecile,  do  you  think  it  would  be 
satisfactory  to  remove  such  child  from  the  guardians, 
and  put  him  under  the  school  authority  ? — I  do  not 
quite  understand  what  school  authority  you  refer  to. 

5800.  It  would  be  the  existing  school  authority,  the 
school  boai'd  or  other  school  authority,  as  is  done 
under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  in  the  case  of  blind  and 
deaf  children  ? — I  do  not  know  that  my  opinion  is  worth 
anything  on  the  point.  It  is  merely  that  of  the  of  tlie 
man  in  the  street.  Does  it  not  involve  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  relief  ?  The  relief,  I  take  it,  is  necessary  from 
the  fact  that  a  patient  is  in  the  care  of  the  gaardians 
already;  and  it  depends  on  how  that  relief  is  to  be 
administered. 

5801.  I  am  not  proposing  to  apply  it  to  children  who 
are  already  in  workhouses,  or  under  the  power  of 
the  guardians,  but  to  children  who  are  out  in  the  street  ? 
— And  who  are  not  persons  for  whom  the  guardians 
ought  to  provide  financially  ? 

5802.  I  refer  to  persons  who  might  or  might  not  be 
dealt  with  so  far  as  regards  finance  by  the  guardians  ? 
—I  think  I  may  say,  for  what  my  opinion  is  worth, 
that  I  should  never  let  a  child  go  into  the  workhouse  if 
I  could  help  it ;  but  that  is  merely  the  opinion ,  as  I 
say,  of  the  man  in  the  street.  I  have  no  special  know- 
ledge on  the  subject. 

5803.  You  said  that  all  your  patients  are  practically 
sent  by  guardians  ? — Yes. 

5804.  When,  a  child  is  rejected  from  an  ordinary 
school  as  too  defective,  or  too  imbecile,  and  goes  home 
to  its  parents,  can  you  tell  me  what  is  the  procedure  in 
order  to  get  such  a  ..child  into  an  institution  like 
Darenth  ? — Yes,  the  procedure  which  was  read  out  by 
the  Chairman.  Of  course,  a  child  may  be  lost  thoiigh 
in  the  care  of  its  parents.  If  they  take  care  to  conceal 
it,  and  no  one  else  takes  an  interest  in  it,  I  suppose  it 
may  remain  at  home  ;  but  if  any  "  constable,  relieving 
"  ofiBcer,  or  overseer  who  knows  " — that  is  to  say,  who 
gets  to  hear — "  either  from  the  medical  officer  of  the 
"•  union,  or  from  others,  that  any  person  in  his  district 
"  who  is  not  a  pauper,  and  not  wandering  at  large," 
that  would  be  the  case  that  you  put,  ''  is  deemed  to  be  a 
"  lunatic,  and  is  either  not  under  proper  care  and 
"  control,  or  cruelly  treated  or  neglected,"  that  child 
can  then  be  taken  before  a  justice,  or  may  be  committed 
to  the  Tforkheuse  for  three  days.  The  result  of  that 
would  be,  that  if  the  child  were  the  imbecile  you  are 
supposing,  he  would  soon  find  his  way  to  Darenth. 

5805.  In  the  case  of  imbecile  children  under  16,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  arc  such  children  taken  before  the 
magistrate  p— Not  if  there  is  anything  to  bring  them  to 
the  guardians  otherwise.  That  is  only  the  procedure 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  being  concealed,  as  it 
were;  but  if  the  parents,  or  the  relatives,  or  whoever 
has  the  child  in  charge,  find  they  can  do  nothing  with 
him,  and  take  him  to  the  guardians,  and  say  they 
cannot  maintain  him,  and  ask  the  guardians  to  take 
charge  of  him,  he  would  at  once  drift  into  the  work- 
house, and  from  there  he  would  be  sent  to  Darenth  with 
a  medical  officer's  admission  order,  such  as  I  will  put 
in.  That  order  has  to  be  signed  by  the  clerk  to  the 
guardians,  they  having  got  charge  of  him  in  the  way  I 
have  just  suggested. 

5806.  Then  if  a  parent  were  to  take  a  child  to  the 
guardians,  and  say,  "  I  am  unable  to  keep  this  child  ; 
"  I  must  ask  you  to  take  charge  of  him,"  it  makes  him 
a  pauper  ? — Yes.  If  the  medical  officer  of  the  work- 
house on  seeing  the  child  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  an  imbecile,  and  a  fit  subject  for  Darenth,  he 
would  at  once  sign  a  medical  certificate  to  the  efl'ect 
shown  on  that  admission  order.  That  is  a  statutory  form 
prescribed  by  the  Local  Government  Board.  The  clerk 
to  the  guardians  would  make  out  this  admission  order, 
simply  saying,  "  Admit  the  person  named  and  described 
as  follows,"  ajid  sign  it.  The  medical  officer  would  fill 
up  the  form  and  sign  it  after  examination  of  the 
patient,  and  it  would  have  to  be  reported  to  the  guardians 
themselves,  whose  chairman  would  sign  this  statement 


at  this  end,  "  to  be  signed  by  the  chairman,  vice-  Mr. 

"  chairman,  or  a  member  of  the  visiting  committee."  T.  D.  Maun. 

That  is  signed,  and  the  child  is  sent  to  Darenth,  and  he   

is  detained  without  anything  more.  2-t  Mar.  1897. 

5807.  Is  a  child  ever  taken  direct  from  its  home  to 
Darenth.  The  relieving  officer  has  to  take  the  child  : 
but  do  these  proceedings  ever  take  place  without  the 
child  being  taken  into  the  workhouses  ? — I  believe,  in 
fact,  they  are  sometimes  ;  but  I  believe  it  is  more  often 
that,  they  go  through  the  workliouso. 

5808.  {Miss  Tovmsend.)  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  that 
parents  should  be  pauperised  in  order  that  their 
children  may  go  to  Darenth  ?— That  is  a  questiozi  of 
general  policy  with  regard  to  the  Poor  Law,  is  it  noc? 

5809.  People  who  are  not  otherwise  paupers,  but  who 
are  unable  to  bring  up  an  idiotic  child,  are  forced  to 
remove  it  ? — The  question  is,  I  think,  hardly  separable 
from  the  wider  question  of  how  far  persons  should  be 
pauperised  if  they  cannot  maintain  their  children  who 
are  in  health. 

6810.  But  this  seems  an  exceptionally  strong  case 
of  pauperisation,  that  the  parents  are  actually  made 
paupers  as  soon  as  they  apply  for  an  imbecile  child 
to  be  placed  in  an  institution,  although  they  may 
be  perfectly  willing  to  pay,  and  do  pay  P — I  quite  admit 
that  there  may  be  cases,  in  fact  there  are  many  cases 
no  doubt,  where  families,  otherwise  capaljlc  of  main- 
taining themselves  independent  of  Poor  Law  relief, 
cannot  maintain  or  provide  the  means  of  looking  after  a 
child  who  is  imbecile  or  idiotic. 

5811.  "Would  you  be  in  favour  of  the  pauperisation 
being  removed  ? — G-enerally  speaking,  I  think  I  might 
say  yes. 

5812.  That  was  done  many  years  ago  with  regard  to 
fever  and  infectious  diseases  P — ^Yes. 

5813.  Do  you  think  it  is  fair  to  class  all  these  chil- 
dren as  "  lunatic  "  in  order  to  retain  them  at  Darenth  P 
— I  see  no  objection  to  that  at  all. 

5814.  Even  although  they  are  not  lunatics  ? — Bat 
they  are  all  lunatics. 

5815.  Are  all  the  epileptic  children  lunatics? — 
Undoubtedly,  a  lunatic  being  a  person  who  is  of 
"  unsound  mind." 

6816.  It  seems  rather  an  arbitraiy  term  ? — -For  the 
luirpose  of  legislation  one  has  to  have  convenient  and 
commodious  expressions,  and  I  do  nob  know  that  yoU 
could  find  a  better. 

5817.  Have  the  children  at  Darenth  always  been 
considered  as  lunatics,  or  has  there  been  a  recent  order 
that  they  should  be  so  considered  ? — They  have  always 
been  classified  as  lunatics. 

5818.  We  understood  from  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
there  was  a  recent  order  to  that  effect  ?— No.  They 
are  not  called  lunatics  down  there,  but  we  never  use 
T/he  word  lunatic in  any  ott'onsive  fashion  with 
regard  to  them. 

5819.  But  their  parents  know  that  they  are  classed  as 
lunatics.  The  parents  are  made  paupers,  and  the 
children  ai'e  made  lunatics  ? — I'hey  know  within  the 
wording  of  the  Act,  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  which 
governs  the  institutions,  they  are  lunatics,  no  doubt : 
but  that  has  always  been  the  case. 

5820.  You  consider  that  it  really  is  a  question  of 
terms  ? — It  appears  to  me  it  is  very  much  a  question  of 
terms,  yes. 

6321 .  And  it  is  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  drawing 
the  border  line  between  what  are  called  "lunatics," 
and  what  are  not,  that  the  larger  term  "  lunatic  "  is 
used  ? — I  do  not  know  that  the  question  has  ever 
arisen  in  that  way,  quite.  I  have  never  heard  any 
objection  to  the  use  of  the  word  "  lunatic  "  as  com- 
prising all  classes  of  persons  of  unsound  mind. 

■6822.  Has  the  visiting  committee  any  power  with 
respect  to  the  admission  and  discharge  of  the  children 
at  Darenth  P — Not  with  regard  to  the  admission  ;  with 
regai'd  to  the  discharge,  yes.  Article  11  of  Order  of 
the  Local  Government  Board,  'lOth  February  1875, 
provides  :  "  The  Asylum  Committee,  acting  under  the 
"  advice  of  the  medical  superintendent,  may  discharge 
"  from  the  asylum  any  pauper,  when  for  reasons  which 
"  they  shall  deem  sufficient  it  is  not  expedient  that  he 
"  should  continue  therein." 

5823.  Do  you  know  whether,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
often  exercise  that  power  ? — If  you  speak  only  of  chil- 
dren, I  should  say  very  seldom  indeed.    A  very  small 
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Afr.  luimber  of  children  are  discharged  from  Darenth  a,s  being 

T.  r>.  Mann,    cured  ;  a  very  small  number.    You  will  remember  the 

'   terms  cf  the  Order  which  I  read  to  you  at  first,  Article 

9A  Mar.  1S97.    2  ;  "  The  insane  paupers  to  be  admitted  into  the  asylum 

'   "  shall  lie  such  harmless  persons  of  the  chronic  or 

"  imbecile  class  as  could  be  lawfully  retained  in  a 
"  vcorkhouse  ;  but  no  dangerous  or  curable  person,  such 
"  as  would,  under  the  statutes  in  that  behalf,  rcfpiire  to 
"  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum.,  shall  be  admitted,"  so 
that  it  must  be  necessarily  a  very  limited  number. 

5824.  A  large  number  are  taken  out  bj'  their 
friends  as  being  fit  to  remain  with  them? — 1  should 
say  that  of  the  small  number  that  do  go  out  at  all,  iar 
more  go  out  at  the  request  of  their  friends,  or  the  guar- 
dians (which  is  the  same  thing  nearly)  than  because 
they  are  in  any  sense  recovered  ;  unquestionably. 

5825.  Eut  in  the  opinion  of  the  friends,  or  of  the 
guardians,  they  are  sufficiently  recovered  to  live  out- 
side ? — It  is  difficult  to  say  what  forms  the  opinions  of 
friends. 

5826.  Was  Darenth  originally  for  children  only,  and 
an  adult  asylum  added  in  order  to  provide  for  the  chil- 
dren who  had  become  adults  ?— Yes.  As  I  explained 
oefore,  the  provision  of  an  adult  asylum  was  required 
'fl^hiie  the  whole  scheme  for  which  the  land  was  pur- 
chased was  under  consideration. 

6827.  Do  the  adults  consist  of  children  who  have 
passed  through  the  schools  ? — That  is  becoming  more 
and  more  the  case.  There  have  been  many  adults 
admitted  direct  from  the  parishes  and  unions  ;  but 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  it  has  become 
necessary  to  stop  direct  admissions  to  the  adult  asylum, 
because  of  the  necessity  for  keeping  the  vacancies 
which  do  occur  for  the  children  who  mature  in  the 
juvenile  establishment. 

6828.  Even  so  there  is  hardly  sufficient  space,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  aditlts  on  the  children's  side  at 
Darenth? — Yes;  but  they  are  retained,  not  because  of 
want  of  space,  but  because  they  have  undergone  some 
amount  of  improvement,  and  they  are  helpful  and 
useful,  and  their  improvement  can  bo  turned  to  some 
accoimt. 

5829.  We  were  told  they  were  retained  for  waut  of 
space,  and  that  a  good  many  of  them  would  be  better 
away  from  the  school  P — Of  course,  that  may  occur  at 
any  given  moment ;  but,  speaking  generally,  it  is,  I 
believe,  not  so. 

5330.  Speaking  generally,  is  there  always  room  for 
admission  to  the  aclult  asylum  for  the  child  who  needs 
it? — For  the  child  who  matures  at  16,  and  who  needs 
it,  yes. 

5331.  For  an  adult  at  16,  or  whatever  age  it  is  ? — The 
accommodation  is  generally  quite  crowded,  as  it  is,  of 
course,  everywhere,  with  regard  to  lunatics. 

5832.  How  do  you  account  for  the  increase  since  the 
schools  were  opened  with  325,  not  20  years  ago,  and 
there  are  now  1,000  ? — That,  as  you  see,  was  only  a  year 
or  two  after  the  commencement  of  separate  provision 
for  the  children,  and  that  was  simply  the  number  that 
had  accuratilated  in  the  other  adult  asylums.  It  was 
the  nucleus  of  a  new  arrangement.  The  numbers  have 
grown  because  thei'e  is  the  accommodation  for  them, 
and  prsvioLisly,  I  imagine,  many  of  these  cases  were 
detained  in  the  workhouses. 

5833.  Arc  the  80  children,  who  axe  retained  as 
scrubbers,  considered  fit  to  earn  their  own  living  in  the 
institution;  in  other  words  is  the  work  considered  an 
equivalent,  to  their  cost  ? — I  should  think  possibly  it  is, 
but  I  am  not  sure. 

5834.  Are  they  paid  any  wages  ? — No,  they  are  not. 

5835.  They  get  no  reward  for  their  services? — No, 
they  get  no  wages  at  all. 

5836.  So  tliat  as  far  as  their  knowledge  goes  they 
are  still  patients  in  the  asylum? — Yes. 

5837.  They  are  not  aware  that  they  are  earning  their 
own  living  ?— Quite  so  ;  they  are  not  fit  to  be  dis- 
charged, or  else  they  could  not  be  retained.  It  may 
help  you  if  I  add  that  all  those  cases  who  arrive  at  the 
age  of  16  have  to  go  through  the  certification  required 
by  the  Lunacy  Acts ;  that  is,  they  have  to  be  taken 
before  magistrates,  and  all  these  scrubbers  and  otlier 
liersons  are  so  certified. 

5838.  They  are  still  certified  as  lunatics  ? — ^Yes. 

5839.  And  their  detention  is  authorised? — Their 
detention  is  authorised  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of 
16  in  a  much  more  formal  manner  than  it  was  before. 


5840.  As  a  matter  of  fact  when  they  are  f.o  taken 
before  the  justices  very  few  are  excepted  ? — Very  few 
are  excepted. 

5841.  Do  you  know  what  is  the  relative  cost  as 
between  Darenth  and  district  schools  ? — No,  I  ha\e  no 
evidence  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  district  schools. 

5c?42.  !_  think  it  is  a  good  deal  lower  in  Darenth 
than  in  district  schools  ?— That,  I  suppose,  would  be 
accounted  for  by  the  much  larger  percentage  of 
teaching  stafl' required  at  the  district  schools. 

5843.  Do  you  think  that  they  have  a  much  larger 
teaching  staff  in  the  district  schools  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  ? — I  should  think  they  must  have, 
because  the  children  are  capable  of  so  much  more 
instruction. 

5844.  Your  cost  of  10s.  per  week  includes  the  build- 
ings?— It  includes  everything. 

5845.  We  had  an  estimate  given  of  8s.  2d.  as  the 
weekly  cosf  ;  but  I  suppose  that  did  not  include  the 
buildings.^ — If  you  deduct  what  is  called  "Building 
Account,"  which  includes  a  lot  of  expenditure  on  repairs 
and  so  on,  rates,  taxes,  and  insurance,  it  would  bring  it 
down  to  something  over  8s.  It  would  be  rather  more 
than  8s.  M.,  I  think  it  would  be  8s.  6d.  then. 

5846.  I  have  no  doubt  the  figures  of  8s.  2d.  per  week 
and  lOe.  2d.  -per  week  are  reconcileable  in  some  way  P — 
Perhaps  they  are. 

5847.  Ai'e  the  children  always  removed  from  the 
workhouses  at  five  years  of  age,  or  have  any  children  to 
I'emain  longer  in  the  workhouse  waiting  admission  to 
Darenth  ? — I  am  sorry  to  say  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  we  have  to  refuse  admission  for  want  of  room ; 
but  the  refusals  are  chiefly  in  regard  to  epileptics  or  for 
very  bad  cases  for  which  we  are  especially  pressed  for 
accommodation . 

5848.  What  becomes  of  those  children  for  whom  you 
have  to  refuse  admission  ? — They  have  to  wait  for  their 
turn. 

5849.  In  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? — In  the  workhouse 
infirmary. 

5850.  No  special  provision  is  made  for  them  there  ; 
they  have  to  take  their  chance  with  the  other  patients  ? 
— Yes,  they  have  to  take  their  chance  with  the  other 
patients. 

5861,  Does  that  prevail  to  any  considerable  extent  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  think  it  prevails  to  an  extent  which  is 
serious.  I  may  add,  in  explanation  of  my  last  answer, 
that  I  understand  the  last  time  we  made  inquiries  on 
the  subject  there  were  only  a  few  who  were  actually 
waiting  for  admission.  We  are  building  a  new  asylum 
for  aged  and  infirm  people,  and  we  have  made  sever  al 
inquiries,  and  the  last  time  we  inquired  we  found  there 
were  a  very  small  number  of  children  waiting  for 
admission. 

6862.  [Mrs.  Burfiwin.)  Do  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  the  line  drawn  for  the  admission  of  a  ca.ndidate  to 
Darenth  is  governed  by  whether  it  is  harmless  or 
dangerous  P — The  harmless  and  chronic  are  on  the  one 
side  of  the  line  and  the  dangerous  or  curable  on  the 
other. 

6853.  So  that  a  person  is  admitted  to  a  lunatic 
asylum,  if  he  is  dangerous  ? — Yes,  or  if  he  is  a  lunatic 
but  considered  to  be  curable.  There  are  lunatics  who 
arc  not  absolutely  dangerous,  who  are  distinctly  insane, 
but  are  deemed  to  be  quite  curable.  I  mean  to  say 
that  is  within  everybody's  knowledge. 

5854.  Y/hcn  Darenth  was  opened  was  it  primarily 
foi' the  education  of  children  of  weak  mind? — No,  it 
was  for  the  separation  of  children  from  adults  with  a 
view  to  giving  them  such  education  and  manual  train- 
ing, and  so  on,  as  they  were  competent  to  receive. 

5855.  And  now  your  chronic  incurables  have  crowded 
out  that  primary  class;  have  they  not?  —  No,  not 
at  all.  That  primary  class  are  there,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  there  are  any  crowded  out  who  could  pro- 
perly be  in,  except  a  few,  and  a  very  few  of  the  absolutely 
unimprovable — those  who  require  the  most  looking 
after — epileptics,  and  soon;  1  know  that  when  jjres- 
surc  does  come  it  is  in  those  particular  wards. 

6856.  You  stated  that  there  were  very  few  in  Darenth 
who  might  be  termed  educable? — Yes.  "  Educable," 
of  course,  is  a  relative  term  ;  but  I  say  there  are  very 
few  indeed  who  are  educable  to  the  point  of  being 
able  to  be  discharged,  with  any  hope  that  tbey  would 
be  able  to  make  their  own  way  in  life. 
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5857.  The  cases  admitted  to  Dai-enth  are  stated,  by 
the  medical  officer,  on  admission,  to  be  incurable — do 
I  understand  you  aright  ? — I  do  not  think  it  says  so. 

5858.  I  thought  the  form  you  read  out  so  stated. 
The  medical  certificate  says,  "  He  is,  in  my  opinion, 
"  chronic  and  harmless  "  ;  and  he  must  be  incurable  ? 
— They  must  be  persons  who  are  not  dangerous  or 
curable. 

5859.  And  yet  the  medical  officer  does  discharge 
people  because  they  are  cured.  What  causes  that 
change  of  opinion  ? — I  am  not  sure  that  the  medical 
officer  ever  discharged  anybody  because  he  considered 
him  absolutely  cured  ;  but  if  he  does — and  I  will  not 
deny  that  he  does— it  is  because  patients  have  got  in 
there  who  were  not  thought  to  be  curable  at  the  time 
they  were  sent  in,  but  who,  by  reason  of  the  very 
excellent  education  and  training  they  received  there, 
have  improved  beyond  all  expectation. 

5860.  After  a  child  is  admitted  to  Darenth,  can  you 
tell  me  how  often  it  is  examined  ? — What  kind  of 
examination  do  you  refer  to. 

5861.  An  examination  with  a  view  of  ascertaining  its 
progress  ? — It  is  under  constant  examination  by  the 
medical  superintendent  and  his  assistants ;  under 
constant  observation. 

5862.  And  the  medical  officer  alone  would  recommend 
that  such  and  such  a  case  is  in  a  fit  state  to  be  dis- 
charged ? — He  would  so  recommend  in  any  case  where 
he  thought  so,  yes.    It  is  his  duty. 

6863.  Have  you  any  knowledge  of  children  being 
refused  admission  to  Darenth  who  yet  might  be  de- 
scribed as  imbecile  ? — Only  on  the  ground  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

5864.  And  what  is  that  ? — Want  of  accommodation 
for  the  moment. 

5865.  What  power  has  the  relieving  officer  in  the 
matter  ? — One  of  the  powers  is  that  which  I  have  read 
out  already,  that  he  can  take  any  person  whom  he 
comes  to  hear  of,  and  is  believed  to  be  lunatic,  and  is 
not  under  proper  care  and  control,  or  is  being  cruelly 
treated  or  neglected,  before  the  justice  and  get  him 
remanded  to  the  woi-khouse. 

5866.  And  then  he  can  exercise  his  discretion  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  receives  the  application  of  a  parent 
for  the  admission  of  a  child  to  Darenth  ? — No,  that  is 
another  matter.  I  was  speaking  of  his  discretion  to  act 
on  any  information  that  comes  to  him  anyhow.  On  the 
application  of  a  parent,  I  think  he  is  probably  bound 
cither  to  act  upon  it  or  to  report  it  to  his  guardians. 
But  I  have  not  sufficient  knowledge  of  that  point.  It 
is  a  matter  which  does  not  come  within  my  special 
sphere. 

6867.  It  is  important  to  us  because  I  have  been  told 
of  cases  where  the  relieving  officer  would  not  entertain 
or  take  any  notice  of  the  application,  and  it  is  difficult 
to  get  to  the  guardians  ? — I  suggest  that  the  only 
person  who  could  give  you  satisfactory  evidence  on  thai 
point  is  a  clerk  to  a  board  of  guardians. 

5868.  (Mr.  Newton.)  What  is  the  exact  authority  for 
saying  that  admission  to  Darenth  pauperises  the 
parents? — It  is  provided  by  4  &  5  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  s. 
56,  that  all  relief  given  to  or  on  account  of  any  child  or 
children  under  the  age  of  16,  not  being  blind,  or  deaf, 
or  dumb,  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  the  father  of 
such  child,  or  children  ;  or,  if  the  child  have  a  motl^er 
only,  a  widow,  as  given  to  the  widow.  It  is  clear  then 
that  the  admission  of  a  child  to  a  Poor  Law  institution 
constitutes  relief  to  the  father  of  the  child,  entailing,  of 
course,  the  disqualifications  which  the  receipt  of  relief 
does  entail. 

5869.  What  are  these  disqualifications  ? — The  chief 
is,  I  believe,  disfranchisement  ;  and,  as  regards  this 
particular  effect,  it  appears  to  have  been  settled  in 
Gray's  case  (reported  in  Wolferstan  and  Bristow's 
Election  Reports,  1859-65,  p.  174),  that  repayment  by 
the  person  receiving  relief  does  not  avoid  the  disquali- 
fication. 

5870.  Practically,  do  relieving  officers  and  constables 
bring  idiots  before  the  justices  of  the  peace  ? — Do  you 
mean  independent  of  any  proper  application  to  them 
from  relatives  and  friends  ? 

5871.  Yes  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  it. 

5872.  When  a  child  is  once  in  Darenth  what  form 
has  the  parent  to  go  through  to  get  the  child  out  again  ? 
— He  can  apply  to  the  guardians  or  he  can  apply  direct 
to  us. 


5873.  Can  he  demand  it  out  as  a  matter  of  right  ? —  j/,-. 
Article  14  of  the  Order  of  the  Local  Government  Board    T.  JJ.  Muiw. 
of  the  10th  of  February  1875  provides  :  "  In  no  case   

"  shall  any  pauper  bo   pi-eventod  from  leaving   the    24  Mur.  1807. 

"  asylum  after  the  parent  ornextof  kin  of  such  pauper  ■ — —  

"  shall  have  given  \o  the  board  of  management,  the 
"  asylum  committee,  or  the  guardians  of  the  union  or 
"  parish  to  which  he  was  chargeal^lo  in  the  asylum, 
"  such  an  iindertaking  as  they  shall  respectively  deem 
"  satisfactory  to  provide  foi-  the  removal,  charge,  a.ud 
"  maintenance  of  such  pauper  with  due  care  and 
"  attention  while  the  malady  continues."  I  may  say  I 
only,  in  my  time,  know  of  one  instance  of  an  application 
on  the  part  of  friends  which  we  have  had  to  refuse. 

5874.  What  is  the  educational  staff? — I  do  not  know- 
much  about  that  except  the  numbers. 

5875.  Can  you  tell  us  about  their  qualifications  r — I 
think  you  will  get  this  better  from  the  officers. 

5876.  Will  you  tell  us  what  the  salaries  are  ? — I  am 
afraid  I  cannot  do  so.    I  have  not  them  here. 

5877.  You  say  that  the  number  of  lunatics  under  the 
care  of  the  county  council  is  10,000  ? —  Roughly,  I 
believe,  it  is. 

5878.  And  the  number  of  imbeciles  under  the  care  of 
your  board  is  about  6,000  ? — Yes. 

5879.  Have  you  any  idea  as  to  the  number  in  private 
institutions  ?— No,  I  have  not.  You  would  find  that 
at  once  in  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  Annual  Report. 
You  will  find  the  whole  statement. 

5880.  Can  you  say  what  proportion  of  tlie  imbeciles 
are  of  school  age  P — What  is  the  school  age  ? 

5881.  The  school  age  in  an  oidinary  sense  is  from 
3  to  13  ;  but  probably  it  would  be  better  if  in  this  case 
we  said  from  7  to  16  ? — We  take  them  at  5. 

5882.  Cannot  you  give  us  the  numl^er  of  imbeciles 
between  5  and  16  ? — The  number  at  this  moment  is  671 

6883.  Can  you  explain  why  there  are  not  more  than 
1,000  imbecile  children :  for,  aippareiitly,  with  you, 
only  one-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  imbeciles  are 
children  of  school  age? — Yes. 

5884.  Whilst  amongst  ordinai-y  people  we  find  the 
number  of  children  of  school  age  is  about  one-fourtii  to 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  population  (it  varies  in  different 
districts),  amongst  imbeciles  you  only  find  that  the 
number  of  children  is  about  one-sixth? — I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  explain  it. 

5885.  I  should  have  expected  the  result  of  the  figures 
to  be  the  other  Avay — that  you  would  have  had  a  greater 
number  of  children  among  imbeciles  than  among 
ordinary  people? — You  mean  because  of  the  earlier 
mortality  among  people  of  the  imbecile  class  ? 

5886.  Yes? — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  explain  it. 

5887.  [Dr.  SmilJi.)  In  that  clause  which  you  have  read 
as  to  the  compulsory  power  for  removing  imbeciles,  I 
think  these  words  are  mcluded  "  not  under  proper  care  or 
"  control"  ? — Yes,  I  read  those  v/ords. 

5888.  And  that  would  practically  exclude  a  large 
number  of  children  if  it  could  be  shown  that  they  wore 
under  proper  care  or  control  ? — Yes,  that  is  so.  It 
would  exclude  those  who  were  under  proper  care  er 
control,  if  they  are  not  being  cruelly  neglected  or 
treated. 

6889.  The  instance  which  was  put  to  you  of  a  child 
being  refused  admission  to  the  special  schools  of  the 
School  Board  because  of  its  imbecility  would  not 
naturally  come  under  the  clause  which  you  have  read  ? 
— He  could  not  be  compulsorily  taken  from  his  jiareiits 
or  guardians. 

5890.  Because  the  parent  would  immediately  say  that 
the  child  was  under  "  proper  care "  P — There  is  no 
power  that  I  know  of  compulsorily  to  take  him  from 
his  parents. 

5891.  Then,  as  regards  these  children,  do  you  see  any 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  removing  the  Poor  Law 
machinery  as  to  admission  ;  and  letting  such  child  be 
admitted  direct  on  the  order  of  some  official  of  the 
School  Board  ? — You  mean  without  the  intervention  of 
the  parish  or  union  ? 

5892.  Yes,  without  the  intervention  of  the  parish 
authority  at  all? — -Yes,  I  see  difficulties.  It  would 
require  legislative  enactment. 

6893.  It  might  require  that,  but  is  that  the  or.iy 
difficulty  which  you  see  ? — If  it  were  thought  desirable, 
the  Act  would  have  certainly  to  be  surrounded  with 
some  safeguards  in  order  to  secure  that  the  guardians 
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Mr.  should  not  be  saddled  with  the  chargeability  in  respect 

T.  D.  Mann,    of  persons  about  whom  they  had  no  voice. 

'  5894.  I  may  remind  you  of  the  power  of  admitting 

21M:ir.  1897.   patients  to  the  fever  hospitals  of  the  Asj'lum's  Board. 

In  the  old  days  that  was  done  entirely  through  the 
Poor  Law  authority  ? — Yes. 

5895.  But  that  has  been  altered  ?— Yes. 

6896.  Do  you  see  any  difficulty  in  making  a  like 
alteration  as  that  as  regards  imbecile  children? — I 
think  there  is  this  difference.  In  the  one  case  it  may 
be  said  that  the  good  of  the  community  is  served  by 
sending  a  patient  suffering  from  an  infectious  disease 
to  a  hospital,  and  that,  therefore,  it  is  equitable  that 
the  charge  sboiald  bo  thrown  upon  the  community.  But 
in  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  of  unsound  mind,  there  is 
no  such  public  consideration  as  should  of  necessity  and 
as  a  matter  of  course,  throw  the  cost  of  maintenance  of 
the  imbecde  upon  the  Poor  Law. 

5897.  But  is  not  there  a  public  consideration  from  a 
moral  point  of  view,  in  reference  to  these  children 
being  left  on  the  streets — being  left  at  large  ? — It  may 
be  difficult  that  they  should  be  left  in-  the  control  of 
their  parents,  but  I  know  of  no  moral  consideration 
which,  offhand,  would  make  me  say  that  it  is  equitable 
that  the  cost  of  providing  for  such  children  should  be 
thrown  upon  the  Poor  Law  without  sufficient  enquiry 
and  sufficient  discretion  in  the  Poor  Law  authorities. 

5898.  I  may  remind  you  again  that  in  reference  to 
fever  patients,  a  payment  was  exacted  by  the  board  of 
guardians,  even  after  the  alterations  I  have  alluded  to 
Averemade.  Could  not  a  similar  arrangement  be  carried 
out  here  ? — You  mean  a  provision  enabling  guardians 
to  exercise  the  power  which  they  now  exercise  of 
recovering  from  parents  or  guardians  ? 

5899.  Yes  ? — That  would  be  possible,  of  course.  But 
then  that  would  not  be  a  case  parallel  with  the  fever 
cases. 

5900.  I  think  it  is  a  parallel  case,  is  it  not?  Those 
cases  were  admitted  into  the  fever  hospitals  through 
the  local  sanitary  authority  ? — Yes. 

5901.  And  then  I  take  it  the  Asylums  Board  sent 
notice  of  that  to  the  board  of  guardians,  and  they, 
where  they  could,  exacted  some  charge  from  the  friends 
of  the  persons  so  admitted  into  the  fever  hospital  ? 
' — They  had  power  to  do  so.  They  did  in  some  cases, 
but  not  in  others.  They  did,  I  believe,  in  some  cases 
-^or  tried  to  do  it. 

5902.  Coidd  not  a  similar  condition  of  things  exist 
here  as  regards  the  children,  the  advantage  being 
that  you  would  dispense  with  all  this  cumbersome 
machinery  of  passing  the  child  through  the  Poor  Law 
officials  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  objection  if  you 
provided  proper  safeguards — that  is  to  say,  as  to 
certification  and  so  on,  and  if  you  gave  the  guardians 
power  to  recover  from  persons  whom  they  thought 
ought  not  to  take  advantage  of  the  Poor  Law,  the  costs 
which  they  were  put  to  for  those  patients.  Then  I  see 
no  difficulty. 

5903.  That  would  be  exactly  on  the  lines  they  made 
with  regard  to  the  fever  cases  ? — Yes  ;  that  would  meet 
the  point  which  I  raised.  But  I  would  first  say  this, 
that  I  know  that  under  the  fever  arrangements  the 
guardians  did  experience  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in 
recovering  the  amount. 

6904.  Probably  they  experience  that  difficulty  now 
in  reference  to  imbecile  children  under  their  j^resent 
arrangement  ? — No,  they  have  power  to  recover  it. 

5905.  They  have  power  to  recover  ? — Not  with  regard 
to  fever  patients. 

5906.  I  mean  as  regards  imbeciles  ? — But  then  they 
have  the  initiative  there.  They  have  the  power  of  say- 
ing in  the  first  instance  whether  they  will  accept  the 
chat-geabilitj-  of  the  patient  or  itot,  and  it  is  a  different 
thing  rather  to  throw  the  chargeability  upon  them, 
and  then  leave  them  to  their  own  resources  whether 
they  can  recover  it  or  not. 

5907.  I  asked  you  that  question  in  view  of  our  know- 
ledge that  there  are  a  large  number  of  imbecile  cases 
in  London  at  present  not  provided  for  ? — Yes. 

5908.  And  in  view  also  of  our  knowledge  as  to  diffi- 
culties in  relation  to  this  machinery  of  the  Poor  Law  ? 

-Quite  so. 

5909.  Have  the  Asylums  Board  any  power  to  erect  any 
institution  besides  that  at  Darenth  for  children  who 
have  benefited  greatly  by  the  education  there,  and 


whom  it  is  thought  should  be  retained  under  some 
supervision  ?— Ample  power  to  erect,  I  believe,  any 
number  of  institutions  for  the  proper  housing  and 
custody  of  persons  who  are  legitimately  under  their 
charge. 

5910.  Beyond  the  age  of  16 Yes. 

6911.  Such  children  as  have  greatly  improved  ? — 
Yes,  full  power. 

6912.  Have  they  ever  considered  the  advisability  of 
doing  that?— Yes,  they  have.  They  have  had  the 
whole  question  of  the  custody  of  children  who  are 
maturing  into  adults,  under  their  consideration  for 
some  time  past,  and,  as  you  are  aware,  they  are  now 
considering  the  question  afresh. 

5913.  The  managers  have  shown  no  i-eluctance  in  any 
way  to  put  the  Darenth  schools  in  a  thoroughly  efficient 
condition  to  carry  out  the  primary  objects  of  the  place  ? 
— I  should  say  they  have  always  been  in  a  thoroughly 
efficient  condition,  and  that  it  is  the  manager's  earnest 
desire  that  they  should  always  remain  so. 

b914.  (Dr.  Shuttleworih.}  Can  you  tell  us  whether 
any  serious  attempt  has  been  made  to  apply  the  Idiots 
Act  of  1886  to  the  government  of  Darenth  P— Will  you 
refresh  my  memory  with  it  ? 

5916.  {Handing  n.  copy  of  Act  to  witness.)  It  contains 
provisions  relating  to  licensed  houses,  hospitals,  and 
institutions,  and  my  impression  is  that  under  the  word 
"institution"  we  were  told  that  an  attempt  had  been 
made  to  include  Darenth  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any  such 
attempt.  I  believe  it  is  not  included  within  this 
description  at  all. 

5916.  You  will  see  in  the  interpretation  clause  at  the 
end,  clause  17,  it  is  said :  "  Idiots  or  imbeciles  do  npt 
"  include  lunatics.  'Lunatic'  does  not  mean  or 
"  include  '  idiot  or  imbecile  '  "  ? — Yes. 

6917.  I  am  only  quoting  that  to  show  how  diverse 
both  the  law  as  well  as  general  opinion  is  on  the 
subject?— Yes,  it  is  the  Lunacy  Act  of  1890  that  I 
was  referring  to  when  I  said  that  the  term  "  lunatic  " 
covers  all  classes  of  insane  persons.  You  will  observe 
that  these  hospitals,  institutionSp  and  licensed  houses 
ai-e  those  which  are  registered  under  this  Act,  and 
Darenth,  of  course,  is  not  registered  under  it. 

5918.  I  think  it  was  said  that  Darenth  could  not  be 
registered  under  this  Act  ? — Quite  so. 

6919.  What  is  the  class  of  patients  in  the  adult 
asylum  at  Darenth  ? — They  are  ordinary  adult  imbeciles. 

6920.  Are  they  improvable  cases,  or  not  improvable  ? 
• — Only  a  per-centage  of  them  have  passed  through  the 
schools,  and  I  should  say  very  little  improved  indeed. 

5921.  As  a  rule  they  are  cases  which  have  not  been 
successfully  trained  P — I  believe  a  very  small  portion  of 
them  are  capable  of  being  successfully  trained. 

6922.  Are  they  employed  in  the  asylum? — Yes,  those 
who  are  capable  of  employment  are. 

5923.  Very  simple  employment,  I  suppose  ? — Very 
simple  mechanical  employment.  One  will  turnr  a 
mangle  all  day  long  if  you  set  him  to  it,  and  another 
will  fetch  and  carry  all  day  long  if  you  set  him  to  it. 

5924.  Are  any  of  them  employed  at  outdoor  labour  ? 
— Some  of  them  dig  and  do  other  agricultural  work, 
some  carry  coals,  and  all  kinds  of  things. 

6925.  With  regard  to  the  expense  of  Darenth  as 
compared  with  that  of  Caterham  and  Leavesden,  is  the 
excess  owing  to  the  higher  staff  charges  at  Darenth?—- 
Practically,  exclusively  so. 

5926.  That  would  include,  I  suppose,  the  educational 
staff?— Yes. 

5927i  I  have  been  asked  to  inquire  who  inspects  the 
educational  side  of  Darenth  ? — I  am  not  aware  of  any 
educational  examination. 

5928.  There  is  no  special  educational  inspection  ? — 
No.  I  do  not  think  we  get  even  the  Poor  Law  educa- 
tional examiners. 

6929.  (Chairman.)  We  are  chiefly  concerned  with  a 
very  large  class  with  whom  you  have  comparatively 
little  to  do,  or  ought  to  have  very  little  to  do  ? — 
Nothing,  as  far  as  I  can  see. 

59-30.  Those  we  have  to  deal  with  number  about 
10,000  as  far  as  we  can  tell.  One  in  every  100  of 
children  of  school  age  and  one-sixth  of  the  population 
is  of  school  age,  so  that  it  is  about  l/600th  part  of  the 
whole  of  the  population.    Now  they  are  very  varying 
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iu  their  capacity,  and  they  may  he  divided  into  higher 
imbeciles  or  lower  imbeciles,  or  if  you  prefer  the 
expression  "  higher  feeble-minded"  and  "  lower  feeble- 
minded." We  have  about  10,000  children  who  are  not 
fit  for  the  ordinary  schools.  Might  not  the  first 
sifting  of  these  children  be  done  by  some  medical 
oflBcer  with  a  teacher  and  superintendent  of  the 
classes,  and  then  might  not  the  residue  go  to  Darenth  ? 
—Yes. 

5931.  On  the  other  hand,  the  medical  officer  of 
Darenth  might  say  that  these  children  were  not  fit  to 
become  inmates  of  Darenth  ?— Yes. 

5932.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  thing  to  combine  the 
two  authorities,  so  as  to  be  able  to  have  a  friendly 
opinion  as  to  what  was  the  best  place  for  these  poor 
children  to  go  to  ? — Do  you  mean  would  I  suggest  that 
the  powers  of  the  Asylums  Board  should  be  enlarged 
eo  as  to  enable  it  to  deal  with  persons  who  are  not 
included  within  the  present  technical  description  of 
"■  imbecile  "  ? 

6933.  Either  to  do  that  or  to  co-operate  with**'  the 
School  Board  for  London  in  some  way  or  another,  so 
that  some  of  the  children  should  be  allowed  to  go  to 
special  classes  under  the  control  of  the  School  Board 
for  London  ? — Yes ;  but  there  is  another  point  which 
of  course  would  have  to  be  borne  in  mind  in  con- 
nexion with  that,  and  that  is  the  poverty  or  otherwise 
of  the  parents  of  the  children. 

5934.  We  find  no  repugnance  on  the  part  of  the 
parents  to  sending  their  children  to  these  special 
classes  ? — Quite  so. 

5935.  And  the  parents  are  not  made  paupers  by  it, 
and  you  would  agree,  I  suppose,  that  it  is  advisable  to 
keep  such  children  out  of  Darenth  if  possible  ? — Clearly. 

5936.  And  to  send  them  to  special  classes  ? — Clearly. 

5937.  And  the  parent  might  possibly  have  a  choice 
between  the  two  as  to  whether  he  would  have  his  child 
in  a  special  school  or  in  an  asylum  ? — You  are  aware  of 
course,  that  the  Local  Government  Board  is  contem- 
plating dealing  with  a  certain  class  of  feeble-minded 
children.  They  did  propose  to  constitute  an  additional 
asylums  board.  The  matter  is  now  under  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Local  Government  Board  with  I'egard  to 
several  classes  of  pauper  children.  One  of  these  classes 
is  feeble-minded  children. 

5938.  And  they  would  take  the  feeble-minded  children 
of  persons  who  are  not  paupers  and  make  both  the 
parents  and  children  paupers  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  that.  So  far  as  their  proposals  are  coucerned,  they 
were  only  to  deal,  I  believe,  with  pauper  children  from 
the  Poor  Law  schools  and  so  on.  That  rather  enters 
into  the  question  you  were  suggesting  just  now.  There 
was  a  proposal  to  constitute  an  additional  asylums 
board  of  exactly  the  same  dimensions  as  this  ;  but  there 
is  a  counter  proposal  to  utilise  our  board  for  the 
purpose,  and  not  to  create  a  second  board.  What  the 
Local  Government  Board  will  finally  decide,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say,  but  it  is  under  consideration. 

5939.  The  machinery  seems  very  simple.  The  school 
board  attendance  officer  knows  every  feeble-minded 
child  in  London,  they  are  all  scheduled,  so  that  it  would 
be  very  easy  to  produce  them  all  if  the  parents  would 
part  with  them.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  children  who 
are  in  bad  homes  that  we  would  wish  to  separate  them 
and  send  them  to  an  institution  ? — Quite  so. 

5940.  The  other  course  is,  as  I  understand,  that  the 
school  board  officer  would  tell  the  policeman  P— I  do 
not  gather  that  there  is  any  provision  to  forcibly  take 
from  a  parent  who  takes  proper  care  and  control  of  his 
child,  a  child  whom  he  wants  to  keep  at  home  unless 
the  child  is  badly  used  or  hadly  looked  after. 

5941.  Or  is  a  danger  to  the  neighbourhood,  because 
he  might  set  the  house  on  fire  ?— -Then  he  is  not  under 
proper  care  and  control. 

5'942.  But  you  see  there  are  a  great  number  of 
children  who  are  in  such  a.  mental  condition,  that  they 
are  neither  fit  for  ordinary  schools  on  the  one  hand  or 
for  Darenth  on  the  other  P — Quite  so. 

5943.  And  the  children  with  whom  we  are  specially 
concerned,  you  would  refuse  at  Darenth,  saying  they 
were  not  fit  cases  for  that  asylum  ? — You  mean  children 
who  could  not  be  properly  c'ertified  for  detention  at  the 
present  time  P 

5944,  Yes  ? — Yes,  I  daresay  that  is  so. 

The  witness  withdrew. 


Form  referred  to  as  Form  A.  in  Mr.T.  B.  Mann's  Fvidence. 
See  Ansiver  to  Question  5769. 

LUNACY  ACT,  1890. 

Second  .Schedule — Form  8, 

CEKTmcATE  0]?  Medical  Phactiiion er. 

In  the  matter  of  

of  


in  the 


of 


I,  the  undersigned, 


an  alleged  Lunatic, 


do  hereby  certify  as  follows : — 

1.  I  am  a  person  registered  under  the  Medical  Act, 
1858,  and  I  am  in  the  actual  practice  of  the  Medical 
profession. 


at 


of 


in  the  '  

[separately  from  any  othe  practitioner]  I  personallj 

examined  the  said  

and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  is  a  Lunatic  (an 
Idiot,  or  a  person  of  unsound  mind)  and  a  proper  per- 
son to  be  taken  charge  of  and  detained  under  care  and 
treatment. 

3.  I  formed  this  conclusion  on  the  following  grounds, 
viz. : — 

(a.)  Fads  indicating  iasanity  observed  hy  my&slf  ai 
tltc  time  of  examination,  viz. : — 


(b.)  Facts  communicated  hy  others,  viz. 


4.  The  said 


_ appeared 


to  me  to  be  [or  not  to  be]  in  a  tit  condition  of  bodily 
health  to  be  I'emoved  to  an  Asylum,  Hospital,  or 
Licensed  House. 

5.  I  give  this  certificate  having  first  read  the  section 
of  the  Act  of  Parliament  printed  below. 


Dated  this 


day  of_ 


189 


(Signed) 


of 


Extract  from  section  of  the  Lunacy  Act,  1890. 
LUNACY  A.CT,  1890. 

Second  Schedule — Form  11. 
Okdeh  for  Detention  of  Lunatic  in  Woekhguse. 


To  the  Master  of  the_ 
of  the  


Workhouse 
_  Union. 


I,  the  undersigned, _ 


a  Justice  of  the  Peace  for  the  

being  satisfied  that^  

a  pauper  in  the  ^  Workhouso 

of  the  Union 

is  a  Lunatic  [or  Idiot,  or  person  of  unsound  mind],  and 
a  proper  person  to  be  taken  charge  of  under  care  and 
treatment  in  the  Workhouse ;  and  being  satisfied  that 
the  accommodation  in  the  Woikhouse  is  sufiicient  for 
the  proper  care  and  treatment  separate  from  the  inmates 
of  the  Workhouse  not  Lunatics  [or  that  h  condition  is 
such  that  it  is  not  necessary  for  the  convenience  of  the 
Lunatic  or  of  the  other  inmates  that  he  should  be  kept 
separate]  hereby  authorise  you  to  take  charge  of  and, 
if  the  Workhouse  Medical  Ofl&cer  shall  certify  it  to  be 
necessary,  to  detain  the  said  


jMi: 
T.  D.  Mann. 

3t  Mar.  181)?. 


as  a  ]3atient  in  your  Workhouse. 
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Mr. 

T.  B.  Mann. I 

24  Mar.  1897. 


Subjoined  is  a  statement  of  particulars  respecting  the 
said  

Signed, ,  

A  Justice  of  the  Feaeefor  the  

Dated  day  of  


189 


(i.)  Hero  state 
the  information, 
and  from  whom 
obtained. 


2.  Facts  (if  any)  communicated  to  me 
by  others  (&)  


Form  referred  to  as  Form  B.  in  Mr.  D.  Mann's  Evidence. 
See  Answer  to  Question  5759. 

Admission  Oedee. 

Bated  day  of  189  . 

To  the  Medical  Superintendent  of  the  Metropolitan 
Disti-ict  Asylum  at  Darenth. 


Admit  the  Person  named  and  described  as  below, 
from  the  

in  the  Metropolitan  Asylam  District. 


Nil  me. 

Date  of 
Birth. 

Calling, 
if  any. 

History 
of  Case. 
Duration 
of  Disease. 

Religious 
Persuasion. 

Name  and 
Address  of 
nearest  known 
Rehitive. 

Clerk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians. 


Medical  Certificate. 

I,  the  undersigned,  do  hereby  certify  that  I  have  this 

day  iiersonallj'  examined  

a  person  chargeable  to  the  

and  that  the  said  

is,  in  my  oi^inion,  a  chronic  and  harmless  

such  as  might  be  lawfully  retained  in  a  Workhouse, 
and  a  fit  person  for  admission  into  the  Metropolitan 
District  Asylum  at  Darenth,  and  that  I  have  formed 
this  opinion  upon  the  following  grounds,  viz. : — 

(a.)  Here  state         Facts  observed  by  myself  (a)  

the  facts. 


I  hereby  also  certify  that  the  said  

 is  not  at  the  present  time,  to  the  best 

of  my  belief,  suiFering  from  any  contagious  or  infectious 
disease,  and  that,  in  my  judgment,  after  examination 
duly  made  for  that  purpose,  the  journey  to  the  Asylum, 
is  not  likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  , 

either  by  reason  of  advanced  age,  or  in  consequence 

of  being  affected  by  disease  of  the 

heart,  lungs,  or  other  organ, 

*  Medical  Officer  of  the 

 of  the  

Dated  this  day  of  189  . 


Report  to  Guardians. 

To  be  signed  by  the  Cliairman,  Yice-Ohairman,  or  a 
Member  of  the  Visiting  Committee  of  the  Board 
of  Guardians  of  the  Union  or  Parish  from  which 
the  Pauper  is  to  be  sent  to  the  Asylum. 

I,  the  undersigned,  being   of 

the  

having,  on  the  day  of  ,  189  

personally  seen  , 

a  Pauper  chargeable  to  the  said   ^ 

proposed  to  be  sent  to  the  Metropolitan  District 
Asylum   at  Darenth,  do   hereby  declare   that  I  am 

satisfied  that  the  said  

is  a  proper  person  to  be  sent  to  that  Asylum. 

Signature  


Date 


Sir  Douglas  Galton  ( 

6945.  {Chairman.)  You  know  what  the  nature  of  our 
inquiry  is  ? — Yes. 

5946.  You  are  chiefly  concerned  to  speak  as  to  results 
that  have  been  oblainod  by  the  International  Congress 
of  PLygiene  and  Demography  ? — Yes,  a  committee  was 
appointed  by  that  Congress,  and  I  was  appointed  chair- 
man of  that  committee.  The  results  of  that  committee 
have  practically  been  all  obtained  by  Dr.  ViTanior,  I 
may  say  entirely  so.  The  committee  was  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  mental  and  physical  condition  of 
children ;  and  funds  towards  the  investigation  were 
furnished  by  the  British  Medical  Association,  by  the 
British  Association,  and  by  some  few  private  sub- 
scriptions. 

5947.  Did  Dr.  Warner  undertake  thin  entirely  without 
fee  or  reward  of  any  kind  ? — I  think  the  money  which 
■we  raised  mriy  be  said  to  have  been  given  to  Dr.  Warner 
simply  to  cover  his  time  and  expenses  in  making  this 
cjcamination. 

5948.  Was  any  other  medical  man  associated  with 
him  in  the  course  of  the  inquiry? — No,  I  do  not  think 
that  Dr.  Shuttleworth,  who  was  on  the  committee, 
made  any  observations  himself. 

5949.  I  believe  I  also  was  a  member  of  the  committee, 
but  I  did  not  make  any  attendances  ? — I  think  I  may 
say,  generally,  that  no  one  was  associated  with  him.  I 
may  add  that  I  brought  the  matter  before  the  British 
Association,  and  they  have  given  a  small  grant  every 
year  for  the  last  two  or  three  years  towards  it.  I 
brought  it  also  before  the  Koyal  Society,  and  on- 
deavoui  eii  to  obtain  a  grant  from  that  society,  but  the 


lied  in  and  examined. 

Hoyal  Society  said  that  they  wished  to  have  a  much 
more  definite  idea  of  Dr.  Warner's  processes,  and  that 
they  should  be  corroborated  by  some  other  medical 
man,  who  should  make  observations,  perhaps,  upon  the 
same  children,  in  order  to  corroborate  the  observations 
made  by  Dr.  Warner.  They  did  not  seem  to  think  that 
his  conclusions  were  of  such  a  definite  nature  as  to 
enable  them  to  give  a  grant. 

5950.  Dr.  Warner,  I  believe,  has  examined  about 
100,000  diildren?— He  has  examined  100.000  children, 
chiefly  in  schools  of  the  elementary  type,  and  we  have 
published  this^result  in  areport. 

5951.  And  you  have  now  founded  the  "  Childhood 
Society"? — Yes,  we  founded  the  Childhood  Society  as 
an  outcome  of  that. 

5952.  That  society  was  founded  for  the  scientific 
study  of  the  mental  and  physical  conditions  of  children  ? 
— Yes,  that  is  the  title  of  the  society.  Its  objects  are 
first  to  promote  the  study  of  educational  methods  and 
environment  of  children  during  school  life,  best  suited 
to  ensure  the  mental  and  physical  development  of 
normal  children  as  well  as  those  whose  conditions  are 
abnormal  or  who  are  feebly  gifted  mentally ;  in  the 
second  place,  to  supply  information  and  diffuse  know- 
ledge on  points  connected  with  the  mental  and  physical 
status  of  children  by  means  of  publication,  lectures,  and 
otherwise,  and  to  form  a  library ;  and  thirdly,  to 
promote  the  training  of  teachers  specially  qualified  to 
deal  with  such  children,  and  assist,  by  legislation  and 
philanthropic  efforts  or  otherwise,  the  provision 
necessary  for  them. 
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6953.  There  have  been  efforts  made  in  America  and 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  in  the  same  direction  ? — Yes, 
there  have. 

5954.  For  the  purpose  of  testing  Dr.  Warner's 
conclusions  P — I  do  not  know  whether  they  were  made 
for  the  purpose  of  testing  Dr.  Warner's  conclusions, 
but  at  all  events  they  are  made  on  parallel  lines.  Dr. 
Wundt  has  written  on  physiological  psychology,  and 
has,  I  think,  got  a  laboratory  of  physiological  psychology 
in  Germany,  and  Professor  G-riesbach  has  published 
researches  on  school  hygiene  and  has  made  measure- 
ments of  the  nerve  fatigue  caused  in  children  in 
school  by  study.  I  have  shown  Dr.  Shuttlewortli  a 
copy  of  that  book.  I  may  say  the  ultimate  object  of 
Dr.  Warner's  tests  is  to  discover  and  discriminate 
between  children  who  are  naturally,  and  therefore  more 
or  less  irremediably,  incapable,  and  those  who  are 
naturally  capable,  but  incapable  probably  through 
faulty  nurture  or  environment. 

5955.  You  know  Dr.  Warner  intimately  ? — I  know  him 
very  well. 

5956.  And  you  know  the  system  of  signs  that  ho 
follows  ? — Yes. 

5957.  And  the  classification  that  he  makes  upon 
them  ? — -Yes.  What  I  wanted  to  say  about  this  clause 
was  that  the  "  nerve  signs  "  appear  in  either  or  both  of 
the  categories  which  I  have  mentioned.  They  appear 
amongst  children  who  are  naturally  incapable,  and 
amongst  children  who  are  incapable  through  faulty 
nurture.  But  a  slouching  slovenly  child  of  the  latter 
kind  may  be  made  smart  and  tidy  by  drill,  food,  and 
care,  for  he  has  it  in  him  to  be  so,  just  as  loutish 
recruits  are  soon  turned  into  smart  soldiers.  But  the 
child  who  is  naturally  incapable  is  an  almost  hopeless 
subject.  It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  good 
subject  of  enquiry  as  to  how  far  the  physical  stigmata 
do  really  connote  the  first  class  of  case,  and  how  far 
the  nerve  signs  do  the  same. 

5968.  You  wish  to  have  an  enquiry  made  to  determine 
the  ambiguity  of  the  nerve  signs  as  between  the  two 
classes? — What,  I  think,  ought  to  be  done,  is  to  have 
such  an  enquiry  as  would  eventually  test  Dr.  Warner's 
conclusions.  But  whoever  conducts  the  enquiry  would 
have  to  begin  by  thoroughly  mastering  Dr.  Warner's 
plan  lo  Dr.  Warner's  satisfaction,  and  thenceforward 
should  work  independently  of  him. 

5959.  You  are  speaking  of  the  nerve  signs  now 
specially  ? — Yes,  the  nsrve  signs. 

6960.  As  to  the  stigaiata  or  physical  signs,  any 
medical  man  would  be  quite  as  well  able  to  judge  as 
Dr.  Warner? — Yes.  Physical  signs  sometimes  seem  to 
include  movements  of  the  hands,  or  wrinkles  in  the 
forehead  or  face,  and  these  may  be  called  either  physical 
signs  or  nerve  signs,  but  no  doubt  they  are  the  result 
of  nervous  action. 

5961.  And  they  would  show  in  some  physical  defect? 
— They  would  show  in  some  physical  manner,  I  think. 

6962.  You  would  not  wish  to  have  an  enquiry  made 
into  the  physical  malformation  or  bad  development, 
but  simply  into  the  value  of  the  nerve  signs,  and  how 
far  they  were  signs  of  incapability  ? — The  best  way  to 
put  it  would  be  this,  I  think — to  discover  whether 
another  person  following  that  line  of  research  would 
come  to  exactly  the  same  conclusions  as  to  the  children 
that  Dr.  Warner  does. 

5963.  His  conclusions  are  that  they  are  applicable  to 
children  who  are  irremediably  incapable,  and  also  to 
children  who  are  so  through  faulty  nurture  ?— They 
cover  both,  because  both  may  show  somewhat  similar 
signs. 

5964.  And  they  may  be  misleading  as  regards  feeble- 
mindedness by  being  attributed  solely  to  faulty  nurture, 
perhaps  ? — That  is  the  conclusion  that  I  want  rather  to 
suggest  for  your  consideration. 

_  5965.  You  wish  to  have  the  value  of  his  system  of 
signs  as  showing  mental  feeble-raindedness  tested  ? — 
Yes,  so  as  to  reduce  it  to  a  system.  Now  it  is  the  work 
of  one  man,  and  there  is,  therefore,  the  personal 
equation  of  that  one  man.  What  I  Vv'ant  is  to  see  if  you 
can  arrive  at  some  system  which  would  enable  any 
skilled  physiologist  to  come  to  exactly  the  same 
conclusions. 

5966.  I  believe  Dr.  Warner  only  uses  the  sign  as  a 
previous  test  of  feeble-mindedness — as  a  sign  leading 
in  that  direction  p — No  doubt. 

5967.  And  when  he  has  selected  these  children  who 
show  the  nerve  signs,  he  then  examines  them  for  mal- 
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formations,  does  he  not  ? — He  examines  the  physical  Sir  D.  Gallon. 

malformations,  no  doubt.   

5968.  It  is  only  a  preliminary  test? — It  is  a  pre-  24  Mar.  1897. 
liminary  test,  undoubtedly.   "  ' 

5969.  Undoubtedly  yon  would  not  remove  a  child 
from  a  class,  or  say  it  was  a  feeble-minded  child, 
simply  on  account  of  nerve  signs  alone? — No,  you 
would  not  certainly :  you  would  take  the  teacher's 
recommendations  also,  and  of  course  the  teacher  must 
be  the  person  who  can  best  a^scertain  what  a  child  can 
do.  Still,  their  observations  may  want  checking  some- 
times, and  I  think  the  teachers  might  very  well  desire 
to  free  themselves  from  backward  children,  and  hand 
them  over  as  feeble-minded  children  in  order  to  relieve 
themselves  of  the  trouble  of  educating  them. 

5970.  Would  it  be  possible  for  Dr.  Warner  to  give 
some  simple  rules  which  the  inspectors  in  different 
schools  might  follow  ? — I  should  think  he  might,  but  I 
think  what  he  woiild  say,  and  what  he  has  said  some- 
times would  be  this,  "  I  must  show  some  one  what  my 
system  is,"  and  then  that  person  might  pursue  the 
enquiry. 

5971.  Could  he  not  issue  some  rules  which  might  be 
sent  to  all  inspectors  throughout  the  country,  and  then 
ask  them  to  test  the  value  of  these  signs,  without 
instructing  such  inspectors  personally  ? — I  think  in 
that  case  there  would  be  liability  to  mistakes.  It 
would  not  be  fair  to  Dr.  Warner's  method  of  judging 
of  the  value  of  these  signs,  nor  would  it,  I  think,  lead 
to  a  very  reliable  conclusion  ;  because  in  this  book  Dr. 
AYarner  suggests  the  way  in  which  the  signs  are  made 
and  judged  of,  and,  no  doubt,  this  book  would  att'ord  a 
basis,  but,  I  think,  there  is  the  personal  equation  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind  which  would  have  to  be  brought 
into  operation. 

5972.  Suppose  that  a  preliminary  examination  were 
made  by  the  inspectors  of  London,  for  instance,  of  a 
certain  number  of  schools,  and  Dr.  Warner  were  called 
in  afterwards  to  verify  the  result,  would  not  that  bo  as 
valuable  as  employing  a  single  person  to  go  round  a 
much  smaller  number  of  schools? — If  you  could  get 
Dr.  Warner  to  explain  to  each  of  the  inspectors  what 
his  methods  were,  to  begin  with,  and  then  let  them  go 
and  examine  the  child,  I  think  it  would  lead  to  useful 
results. 

5973.  You  think  it  must  be  done  verbally,  that  it 
could  not  be  done  by  a  written  paper  of  instructions  ? 
— You  have  a  written  paper  of  instructions  in  a  sense 
in  this  book. 

5974.  Would  it  be  well  to  circulate  that  amongst  the 
inspectors  ? — I  think  the  simpler  way  would  be  for  Dr. 
Warnerj  in  the  first  place,  to  explain  to  certain  per- 
sons who  were  to  make  the  inspection  what  his  system 
exactly  is,  and  then  to  let  them  make  an  independent 
inspection  and  see  what  the  results  were. 

5976.  We  had  a  similar  investigation  with  regard  to 
blindness  in  the  schools,  which  was  conducted  by  Mr. 
Brudencl  Carter? — Is  not  blindness  a  very  dift'erent 
thing  ? 

5976.  Mr.  Brudenell  Carter  was  good  enough  to  give 
us  a  certain  number  of  rough  tests  by  which  we  were 
enabled  to  examine  about  80  or  90  per  cent,  of  the 
children,  and  reject  them  as  not  being  fit  subjects  for 
him  to  examine  ;  and  then  he  himself  pei'sonally  exa- 
mined the  residue  of  the  20  per  cent,  whom  we  laymen 
were  not  capable  of  pronouncing  upon.  Could  not  we 
have  a  simple  series  of  tests  of  the  same  sort  which 
inspectors  and  teachers  could  apply,  and  then  Dr. 
Warner  look  at  the  residue  ? — Are  not  tests  for  blind- 
ness simple  practical  tests  ?  As,  for  instance,  reading 
a  book  at  a  certain  distance,  or  seeing  things  under 
certain  conditions — tests  of  a  kind  which  Mr.  Brudenel 
Carter  put  me  through  the  other  day  when  I  went  to 
him  to  ask  him  whether  I  had  something  the  matter 
with  my  eye.  Those  are  practical  tests  which  anybody 
could  carry  out,  because  there  is  no  personal  equation 
involved  in  them,  I  think.  However,  you  could  try  the 
experiment  of  sending  this  book  to  the  inspectors  and 
asking  them  to  examine  a  school  upon  the  basis  of  what 
is  suggested  here,  and  then  ask  Dr.  Warner  to  see 
whether  he  produces  the  same  results.  That  would, 
no  doubt,  be  a  useful  test,  but  I  think  you  would  do  it 
more  advantageously  if  you  get  them  taught  before- 
hand. 

6977.  And  you  think  probably  they  might  come  to 
the  same  conclusion  as  to  the  proportion  of  those  that 
showed  nerve  signs  P — I  think  it  ought  to  be  so,  and 
probably  it  would.    I  do  not  doubt  that  Dr.  Warner  is 
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Sir  D.  Gallon,  accurate.  The  only  point  is  that  one  wishes  it  reduced 
  to  an  absolute  system. 

24  Mar.  1897.  5978,  jt  jg  proposed,  is  it  not,  to  open  a  laboratory  at 
University  College  for  the  teaching  of  physiological 
psychology? — Professor  Sully  proposes  to  open  a 
laboratory  there  for  the  study  of  physiological  psycho- 
logy or  psychological  physiology.  They  have  not  quite 
determined  on  the  name  yet,  I  think,  but  it  has  been 
pretty  well  arranged  that  it  is  to  be  started,  and  Pro- 
fessor Munsterberg,  a  German  who  is  now  at  Freiburg, 
but  who  has  been  at  Harvard  College  in  America,  and 
elsewhere,  has  promised  to  come  over  and  assist  us  in 
opening  this  laboratory. 

5979.  Professor  Sully,  I  think,  is  not  a  physiologist, 
but  a  psychologist  pure  and  simple? — He  is  professor 
at  University  College.  He  wrote  to  me  and  asked  me 
to  attend  a  meeting  on  this  subject,  and  we  had  a 
meeting,  and  Professor  Schafer  and  Professor  Carey- 
Poster  have  an-anged,  I  believe,  to  put  their  laboratories 
at  Professor  Sully's  disposal. 

5980.  Professor  Carey  Poster  would  take  the  physio- 
.  .           logical  side  ? — Professor  Carey  Poster  would  take  the 

physical  and  Professor  Schafer  the  physiological  side . 

6981.  And  Professor  Sully  would  take  the  psycholo- 
gical ? — Tes.  Professor  Sully,  I  believe,  is  the  person 
who  is  to  conduct  the  laboratory,  and  the  use  of  the 
two  laboratories  are,  I  believe,  to  be  at  his  disposal. 
But  we  attach  much  more  importance  to  the  presence 
of  Professor  Munsterberg  who  said  he  would  come  over 
to  explain  the  necessary  arrangements.  Professor 
Munsterberg  was  a  pupil  of  Professor  Wundt's  and  has 
been  over  in  America  a  good  deal.  This  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  spiritunlism.  We  should  not 
countenance  that  at  all  at  University  College. 

5982.  Do  you  think  that  teachers  could  be  trained  at 
such  a  laboratory? — I  think  if  the  laboratory  was 
started  it  would  afibrd  a  means  of  training  teachers. 
That  was  the  main  reason  why  I  was  anxious  to  give  it 
some  countenance  and  support  at  the  University 
College. 

5983.  In  the  case  of  legislation  for  the  benefit  of 
feeble-minded  children,  it  would,  I  siipposo,  be  necessary 
to  have  some  medical  persons  who  are  specially 
competent  to  deal  with  such  cases  on  behalf  of  the 
G-overnment  ?■ — It  would  I  think  be  very  desirable,  at 
first  (because  after  all  this  is  a  perfectly  new  matter) 
to  have  at  headquarters  in  the  Education  Department 
some  person  who  would  collate  all  the  reports  from  the 
inspectors  and  advise  upon  any  point  which  seemed  by 
those  reports  to  reqxiire  to  be  put  into  a  proper  shape, 
or  as  to  which  it  appeared  desirable  that  further 
experiments  should  be  made.  In  fact  he  would 
gradually  work  out  a  proper  and  a  useful  and  an 
efficient  system.  I  do  not  see  how  you  are  to  do  it 
unless  you  have  some  qualified  medical  officer  who  is  a 
good  physiologist,  and  who  would  therefore  be  capaljle 
of  looking  into  all  those  points.  He  ought  occasionally 
perhaps  to  run  down  to  the  spot  and  see  and  talk  to  an 
inspector  or  have  him  up  ;  but  he  would  be  generally 
referred  to  in  the  matter  of  reports  whick  came  from 
all  parts  of  the  country  of  feeble-minded  children. 

5984.  Do  you  happen  to  know  whether  there  are 
many  such  specially  qualified  medical  men  in  England  ? 
I  daresay  I  could  mention  two  or  three. 

5985.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  Would  you  agree  that  there  are 
children  who  can  be  better  taught  in  special  classes  and 
by  special  methods  than  in  ordinary  schools  by  ordinary 
methods,  because  they  are  defective  to  some  extent  in 
mind  ? — I  should  agree  with  that,  but  there  is  always 
this  qualification  which  I  should  like  to  add.  Of  course 
the  child  who  is  defective  v/ill  be  improved  most 
probably  by  contact  with  normal  children,  whereas  on 
the  other  hand  the  normal  child  is  possibly  rather 
injured  by  too  much  contact  with  the  defective  children. 
Therefore  I  think  judicious  care  is  required  in  making 
the  selection  of  those  who  are  to  be  separated  entirely 
from  the  normal  children.  1  think  you  must  look  at  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view  that  you  do  not  want  to 
injure  the  chances  of  the  defective  child  improving 
himself. 

6986.  You  think  a  defective  child  in  a  class  of 
ordinary  children  might  be  benefited  by  being  asso- 
ciated with  children  more  intelligent  than  himself.'' — 
Tes. 

5987.  On  the  other  hand,  in  our  existing  schools 
such  a  defective  child  is  liable  to  be  neglected  and  left 
behind  in  the  race  ? — No  doubt. 


6988.  You  must  set  those  considerations  against  one 
another  P — Yes,  both  considerations  ought  to  be  veiy 
carefully  taken  into  account. 

6989.  Do  you  agree  that  in  deciding  as  to  whether 
a  particular  child  shall  be  put  into  a  special  class  or 
not  for  practical  purposes  three  factors  must  be  con- 
sidered ;  the  life  history  of  the  child  as  far  as  you  can 
get  it  from  the  parents  or  other  sources,  the  opinion 
of  the  teacher  who  has  actually  taught  the  child,  and 
the  evidence  of  a  medical  expert  ? — Yes,  I  quite  think 
you  require  all  those  factors. 

5990.  Would  you  put  any  one  of  those  three  factors 
above  the  rest  as  being  the  most  important  ? — I  think 
I  should  put  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  almost  at  the 
front,  because  teachei's  ought  to  know  the  children 
thoroughly.  But  1  would  like  to  say  I  think  environ- 
ment has  a  very  great  influence  on  a  child.  I  mean 
the  circumstances  of  its  life  outside  the  school.  I 
think  you  cannot  get  rid  of  the  question  of  environ- 
ment. 

6991.  You  consider  that  Dr.  Warner's  system  has 
not  yet  been  comijleted,  and  that  it  would  be  inte- 
resting from  a  scientific  point  of  view  that  there  should 
be  further  independent  inqixiry  ? — ^Yes,  I  do.  I  have 
always  felt  that,  but  I  never  saw  my  way  to  getting  it, 
because  of  course  it  involves  a  certain  amount  of 
expenditure.  Eirst  of  all  we  could  not  expect  Dr. 
Warner  to  give  his  time  to  teaching  someone  else,  and 
then  we  could  not  exjDect  to  get  the  other  person  to 
give  his  time  to  be  taught  unless  we  could  remunerate 
them  in  some  way.  I  do  not  know  what  the  Govern- 
ment may  possibly  be  able  to  arrange  with  regard  to 
that,  but  as  a  private  society  and  a  private  organisation 
we  could  not  very  well  arrange  for  it.  Then  there  is 
a  difiiculty  of  getting  the  schools  to  be  examined. 

5992.  Eor  practical  purposes  would  it  be  sufficient  if 
the  medical  experts  and  teachers  in  some  cases  were 
given  the  means  of  'studying  Dr.  Warner's  system  ? — 
I  think  so.  I  think  it  would  be  very  advantageous  for 
the  teachers. 

6993.  It  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  accept  it 
as  complete  or  established? — No,  I  would  not  have  it 
accepted  as  complete  until  it  had  been  thoroughly 
endorsed  by  the  Education  Department  having  made 
an  independent  enquiry  into  it. 

6994.  Do  you  agree  that  many  of  the  defects  men- 
tioned by  Dr.  Warner — the  nerve  signs  and  other  physical 
signs — are  to  be  found  singly  and  sometimes  even  in 
combination  in  ordinary  children — that  is  in  children 
of  ordinary  mental  capacity? — I  think  so.  I  think 
that  there  will  be  no  doubt  about  that.  But  though  I 
cannot  particularise,  I  have  not  the  slighest  doubt  that 
children  of  ordinary  capacity,  and  who  profit  very  much 
by  being  with  their  fellows  may  show  at  one  time  or 
another  nerve  signs  which  would  fall  under  one  or 
other  of  Dr.  Warner's  categories. 

5996.  In  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  if  we 
seek  to  discriminate  between  ordinary  children  and 
defective  children  by  the  use  of  Dr.  Warner's  system, 
must  it  not  be  applied  with  some  care  ? — It  must  be 
applied  with  great  care  I  think.  That  is  what  I  came 
here  to  emphasise. 

6996.  {Miss  Townsend.)  If  the  nerve  signs  are  in 
some  cases  capable  of  being  got  rid  of  by  drill  or  special 
treatment,  would  it  nob  be  advisable,  when  the  nerve 
signs  are  observed  in  children,  to  subject  them  to  some 
special  form  of  drill  or  treatment  in  order  to  determine 
whether  the  children  are  physically  or  mentally  de- 
fective ? — That  is  a  very  difficult  question  for  me,  who 
am  not  a  physiologist,  to  answer ;  but  I  think  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  physical  exercises  would  have  a 
great  influence  in  removing  many  of  these  nerve  signs 
which  are  observed. 

5997.  So  that  it  might  be  well,  in  the  case  of  children 
who  show  them,  to  emphasise  physical  exercises  before 
finally  consigning  the  child  to  a  feeble-minded  class  on 
the  one  hand  or  to  an  ordinary  school  on  the  other  ? — 
I  think  it  would  be. 

6998.  In  order  to  see  whether  the  defects  could  be 
got  over  ? — I  think  it  would  be  very  desirable  ;  and  I 
think  almost  all  school  systems  now  include  a  certain 
amount  of  physical  exercises  or  training  of  some  sort  or 
other,  which,  to  a  great  extent,  would  produce  what  I 
gather  your  question  leads  to. 

6999.  These  physical  signs,  which  are  elicited  by 
Dr.  Warner's  inquiry,  may  be  more  physical  than 
mental  in  some  cases,  and  may  be  got  over  by  physical 
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rather  than  by  mental  training  ?  —  Undoubtedly, 
physical  training  would  assist  in  removing  those  which 
are  removable. 

6000-1.  In  that  caae,  it  is  not  very  possible,  is  it,  to 
test  Dr.  Warner's  results  until  they  have  been  so 
followed  up.  Tou  said,  I  think,  that  you  would  like 
his  results  to  be  tested  by  other  examiners  ?—  If  the  two 
tests  could  be  made  consecutively,  then,  at  all  events . 
yon  would  see  what  was  the  value  of  his  theorie?.  If 
the  examination  of  a  school  by  Dr.  Warner,  and  the 
examination  of  the  same  school  by  another  inspector 
were  made,  the  one  immediately  after  the  other,  there 
would  scarcely  have  been  time  for  anything  to  have 
taken  place  to  alter  the  conditions. 

6002.  That  would  assist  in  testing,  no  doubt,  Dr. 
Warner's  judgment,  but  would  it  test  the  actual  state 
of  the  children  ? — What  I  want  to  see  is,  vi'hether  Dr. 
Warner's  system  is  on  such  a  bawis  that  it  will  bring 
certain  results,  however  it  is  applied. 

6003.  But  what  I  meant  was,  that  the  results  take 
time  ? — If  you  examine  the  school  to-day,  we  will  say, 
and  you  then  employ  a  certain  amount  of  training  of 
some  sort,  physical  training  or  otherwise,  and  examine 
the  same  children  three  months  or  six  months  hence,  I 
have  no  doubt  you  would  obtain  very  different  results, 
and  therefore,  I  say,  if  you  are  to  test  those  results, 
they  should  be  tested  almost  simultaneously  or  con- 
secutively. I  quite  agree  with  you  that  the  physical 
training  produces  immense  changes,  and  you  would  not 
find  the  same  condition  in  a  school  to-day  that  you 
would  find  in  a  school  three  mouths  hence. 

6004.  If  you  think  the  environment  of  a  child  is  so 
important,  would  it  be  well  in  cases  of  a  very  bad  en- 
vironment to  take  charge  of  the  children  altogether, 
and  to  remove  them  from  it ;  would  not  they  then  stand 
a  better  chance  ? — No  doubt  the  children  would  stand 
a  better  chance,  but  are  you  to  relieve  parents  of  the 
duties  which  they  have  assumed 

6005.  I  suppose  that  is  a  matter  for  ever3'one's  judg- 
ment, but  what  is  your  opinion  ? — -So  far  as  the  child  is 
concerned,  no  doubt  if  you  put  it  in  a  proper  home  it 
would  be  a  great  deal  of  advantage  to  the  child  to  be 
removed  from  a  bad  environment,  and,  perhaps,  it  is  a 
thing  which  we  ought  to  do. 

6006.  What  do  you  mean  by  "a  proper  home  "  ? — I 
would  not  put  the  child  in  a  barrack. 

6007.  You  would  put  him  in  a  small  home  ? — I  should 
prefer  seeing  him  in  a  small  home. 

6008.  Or  would  you  put  him  in  a  family  ? — It  depends 
on  the  family. 

6009.  But  suppose  you  chose  the  family  ? — If  I  knew 
the  family  well  I  might  do  so. 

6010.  [Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Would  you  tell  me  what  was 
the  object  of  getting  Dr.  Warner  to  examine  all  these 
children  ? — I  came  into  it  after  a  certain  time  ;  the 
thing  had  begun  a  long  time  before  the  International 
Congress  of  Hygiene,  by  the  actioii  of  the  Charity 
Organisation  Society,  and  a  vote  of  lOQl.,  I  believe  from 
the  British  Medical  Association.  Tlien  Dr.  Warner 
brought  the  results  which  he  had  acquired  before  the 
Intei-national  Congress  of  Hygiene,  in  which  I  'was 
Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee.  Then  the  sub- 
ject was  brought  before  one  of  their  sections,  and  the 
recommendation  which  they  made  was,  that  a  committee 
should  be  formed  to  continue  those  investigations,  and 
I  was  pressed  to  become  chairman  of  this  committee, 
with  the  result  that  I  came  in  in  the  middle  of  it.  Dr. 
Warner  had  made  from  50,000  to  70,0U0  examinations 
of  children,  and  the  committee  was  to  imdertake  to  get 
100,000  examinations  of  children  ;  we  met  and  arranged 
■with  the  British  Medical  Association  to  give  us 
some  further  money,  and  we  got  money  elsewhere  to 
some  extent  at  least,  sufScient  to  enable  these  100,000 
children  to  be  examined.  Then  we  produced  this 
volume  as  the  result  of  our  labours.  Therefore,  I  can- 
not tell  you  what  was  the  origin  of  it,  except  that  Dr. 
Warner,  I  suppose,  suggested  this  to  the  British 
Medical  Association.  Probably  Dr.  Shuttleworth  would 
be  able  to  give  you  more  information  about  the  origin 
of  it  than  I  can. 

6011.  What  I  wanted  really  to  know  was  why  it  had 
been  thought  necessary  to  undertake  this  examination  ? 
— I  cannot  tell  you  in  the  first  instance  why.  I  only 
tell  yon  how  it  arose  and  how  I  came  to  be  mixed  up 
with  it.  But  it  seems  to  be  an  absolutely  necessary 
thing  to  have  some  standard  by  which  you  are  to  judge 
of  whether  a  child  is  feeble-minded  or  otherwise. 


6012.  Would  you  think  that  a  child  who  was  feeble- 
minded would  continue  to  make  effort  if  it  was 
constantly  associated  with  its  superiors  ? — I  should. 
I  always  think  that  to  surround  children  with  people 
who  have  other  aspirations  gradually  tends  to  bring 
them  into  line  with  those  aspirations,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  produce  eventually  an  average. 

6013.  I  think  experience  shows  that  a  child  continues 
to  lag  behind  and  ceases  to  make  effort,  feeling  its 
inferiority  F — Then  in  such  case  I  should  say  that  the 
child  ought  certainly  to  be  removed  to  another  environ- 
ment. 

6014.  In  the  case  of  a  very  nervous  child,  would  you 
think  it  well  that  it  should  be  in  a  class  of.  say,  60 
children  P — I  have  no  doubt  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  it  is  of  immense  advantage  to  remove  the 
children  to  another  place  fur  education,  but  that  is  the 
reason  I  lay  so  very  much  stress  on  the  teacher  having 
advice  in  the  selection,  because  unless  teachers  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection,  I  do  not  know  how  any  person 
coming  to  examine  a  class  could  obtain  sufficient 
knowledge  to  say  that  the  child  ought  to  go  or  ought 
not  to  go.  Still,  I  think  that  all  the  three  conditions 
which  were  mentioned  by  Mr.  Pooley  are  very  desirable 
to  consult. 

6015.  It  may  be  most  unfair,  may  it  not,  to  judge  a 
child  by  five  or  tou  minutes'  examination? — I  do  not 
think  you  could  make  such  an  examination  final.  It 
may  be  a  mode  of  discriminating,  in  the  first  instance, 
a  preliminary  discrimination. 

6016.  (Dr.  Siiiilh.)  A  great  deal  is  said  about  Dr. 
Warner's  system,  but  does  it  not  really  consist  of  a 
number  of  signs  which  were  known  before  ? — Then  they 
were  not  collated  together. 

6017.  There  is  no  new  discovery  in  the  details,  is 
there  ? — ISTo  ;  there  is,  I  apprehend,  no  new  discovery, 
but  it  is  the  collarting  together  of  information  from 
observing'  the  children. 

6018.  It  is  merely  the  reduction  to  a  system  of  a 
number  of  signs  which  those  engaged  in  this  sort  of 
work  were  conversant  with  before  ? — Probably. 

6019.  This  collation  or  systematising  of  these  signs 
was  brought  before  the  International  Congress,  and  a 
resolution  was  passed  as  to  the  desirability  of  a 
committee  being  formed  in  connection  with  the 
subject  ? — Yes,  to  carry  on  this  inquiry. 

6020.  So  as  to  find  out  the  precise  value  to  attach  to 
the  system  as  a  system  ? — Yes. 

6021.  That  was  ten  years  ago,  was  it  not  ? — It  is 
about  six  years  ago. 

6022.  Was  not  this  first  bi-ought  forward  at  a  meeting 
of  the  British  Medical  Association  in  Glasgow  in  188S 
— -Yes,  I  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  at  that  time.    I  had 
only  to  do  with  it  at  the  International  Congress  of 
Hygiene.    That  was  in  1891. 

6023.  But  the  system  was  brought  practically  before 
the  medical  profession  in  1888  at  a  meeting  in  Glasgow  ? 
— Yes  certainly,  and  they  contributed  100/.  to  it  at  that 
that  time,  or  very  soon  aftcrward.s. 

6024.  In  1891  this  system  was  again  brought  forward 
at  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene  ? — Yes. 

6025.  So  that  this  matter  has  been  very  prominently 
known  to  the  medical  profession  for  all  these  years  ? — 
Yes,  certainly  it  has  been  largely  supported  financially 
b)^  the  British  Medical  Association.  They  have  given 
three  if  not  four  grants  to  it  of  1001.  each. 

6026.  I  think  you  said  that  there  was  no  other  medical 
practitioner  prominently  connected  with  the  system, 
other  than  Dr.  Warner  ?— Dr.  Shuttleworth  knows 
about  it. 

6027.  Dr.  Shuttleworth  was  on  the  committee, 
probal)ly,  but  he  was  not  engaged  in  any  active  way 
v/ith  it  ? — I  do  not  think  anyone  besides  Dr.  Warner 
has  undertaken  the  detailed  examination  of  children. 
I  know  of  no  one  else. 

6028.  You  say  that  no  other  medical  man  has  been 
associated  v»  ith  Dr.  Warner  in  this  work  ? — -That  is  so. , 

6029.  And  your  opinion,  after  this  number  of  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  matter  was  brought  forward,  is 
that  some  systematic  inquiry  should  be  made  into  its 
value  ? — I  think  it  is  desirable  that  that  should  Ijo  done. 

6030.  And  you  further  are  of  opinion  that  it  would 
not  be  prudent  to  attach  too  much  v*lue  to  this 
system  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by  some  indepen- 
dent skilled  investigation  ? — Yes. 
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Sir  n.  Gallon.      6031.  And  I  think  yon  wish  to  imply  that  this  skilled 

■   investigation  could  not  be  secured  by  simply  giving  a 

24  Mar.  1897.  of  signs  to  anybody.    Those  who  investigate  the 

 mattei^  must  have  a  physiological  training  before  they 

could  properly  apply  the  signs  ? — I  do  not  suppose  that 
I,  for  instance,  could  go  into  a  school  and  do  it  properly. 
Yoa  would  require,  I  think,  a  medical  man,  or  a  man 
certainly  who  has  had  a  physiological  training.  Ko 
doubt  it  would  be  a  medical  man. 

6032.  So  that  he  can  properly  appreciate  the  signs  ? 
— Yes. 

6033.  And  attach  the  proper  value  to  them  ?— Yes. 
I  do  not  know  that  you  might  not  train  persons  who 
are  not  medical  men  to  make  an  examination  after  you 
had  thoroughly  agreed  upon  the  signs. 

6034.  You  think  a  preliminary  selection  could  bo 
made  of  suitable  children  for  such  classes  as  the  Com- 
mittee have  under  consideration,  by  untrained  persons  P 
— I  should  not  like  to  say  that,  but  I  think  it  is  quite 
possible  that  it  might  be  done,  not  hj  untrained  persons, 
but  by  persons  who  are  not  medical  men. 

6035.  Not  trained  in  a  medical  sense  — Yes. 

6036.  You  mentioned  that  it  was  most  desirable  that 
the  evidence  of  teachers  should  always  be  forthcoming  ? 
— I  think  that  the  evidence  of  teachers  is  always 
important. 

6037.  Supposing  that  you  have  got  all  this  evidence, 
of  the  teacher,  of  the  family  history  and  so  on,  with 
whom  would  you  leave  the  ultimate  decision  as  to  the 
advisability  or  otherwise  of  admitting  a  child  to  a 
special  class  ? — Suppose  they  all  agree,  then  there 
would  be  no  difficulty,  but  you  ask  what  should  be 
done  in  case  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  ? 

6038.  Yes  'i — I  do  not  know  that  I  have  thought  out 
that  question.  It  would  be  difficult  to  refer  every  case 
of  doubtful  opinion  to  the  Education  Department  itself. 
I  think  that  the  inspector  must  havo  a  very  strong 
voice  in  the  matter.  I  should  like  to  have  at  the 
Education  Department  a  man  who  would  be  able  to 
advise  the  inspectors  and  the  Department  itself  upon  a 
question  arising  as  to  this,  and  he  should  bo  a  skilled 
medical  man. 

6039.  {Dr.  Slmttlevjorih.)  With  regard  to  the  applica- 
tion of  Dr.  Warner's  tests,  do  you  think  ihafc  anyone  who 
had  not  had  a  medical  education  would  be  thoroughly 
able  to  appreciate  such  developmental  defects  as  we 
have  in  the  catalogue  in  this  "  Report  on  the  Scientific 
"  Study  of  the  Mental  and  Physical  Conditions  of 
"  Childhood  "? — I  have  strong  doubts  about  that. 

6040.  With  regard  to  jDOstures  and  movements  teachers 
might  appreciate  them,  but  what  you  say  as  to  hydro- 
cephalic,  microcephalic,  and  dolichocephalic  children  ? 
— I  do  not  think  that  a  man  who  had  not  had  medical 
training  would  be  qualified  to  make  such  observations. 

6041.  I  have  been  connected  with  Dr.  Warner  as  a 
member  of  his  committee,  and  in  that  capacity  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  several  of  his  examinations, 
am  I  right  in  saying  that  Dr,  Warner  does  not,  as  a 
rale,  ask  any  questions  of  the  children  ? — As  a  rule  he 
does  not,  I  believe. 

The  witj 


6042.  He  obtains  his  information  as  to  the  mental 
condition  of  the  children  from  the  teachers  ? — Yes.  I 
tliink  he  invariably  takes  the  teachers'  opinion  as  to  the 
meatal  condition  and  examines  the  nerve  signs  and 
other  signs. 

6043.  Then  he  forms  an  opinion  as  to  the  whole  case 
from  the  physical  signs  which  he  observes  himself,  and 
from  the  mental  signs  which  he  obtains  information  of 
from  the  teachers? — I  believe  so. 

6044.  Are  you  aware  whether  ho  has  had  any  ex- 
perience among  large  groups  of  professedly  abnormal 
children  such  as  those  to  be  found  in  institutions  for 
imbeciles  ? — I  think  he  has  been  down  to  our  imbecile 
asylum  at  Dareuth.  He  went  there,  I  think,  especially 
to  visit  it  for  his  own  satisfaction. 

6045.  Do  you  you  know  how  the  tests  that  he  has 
formulated  came  out  when  they  were  applied  to  a 
large  body  of  imbeciles  ? — No.  I  do  not  know  to  what 
extent  he  applied  them  there.  But  he  went  down  to 
Darenth  I  know,  and  he  told  me  that  he  had  had  a 
very  interesting  day  there  ;  I  do  not  know  anything 
further. 

6046.  And  I  think  he  decides  upon  the  condition  of 
the  child  by  a  combination  of  signs,  does  he  not — the 
co-relation  of  signs  as  he  calls  it  ? — Yes. 

6047.  He  would  not  judge  by  one  sign  ? — No,  he 
takes  a  large  number  of  the  signs  together.  That  is 
what  I  meant  to  say  in  answering  Dr.  Smith — that  the 
signs  are  not  new  signs,  but  that  by  collating  them 
together  Dr.  Warner  has  certainly  devised  a  system — 
that  is  the  novelty  which  I  understand  he  claims. 

6048.  Are  you  aware  that  physical  criteria  similar  to 
those  of  Dr.  Warner  (similar  to  those  that  we  have  in 
this  E.eport),  together  with  the  mental  conditions,  had 
been  noted  years  before  in  the  books  of  imbecile 
asylumf.  P — I  believe  that  is  so. 

6049.  Supposing  that  it  is  desirable  for  these  children 
to  be  separated  from  ordinary  school  children  into 
boarding"  establishments,  from  your  experience  would 
you  say  that  they  should  be  boarded  in  small  groups,  or 
in  large  groups  ?— 1  should  like  them  to  be  in  small 
groups — 1  think  that  is  most  essential. 

6060.  You  think  if  they  boarded  out  there  should  bo 
only  a  small  number  together  rather  than  that  they 
should  be  put  in  a  large  "  barrack-like  "  institution? — 
Yes,  I  think  a  barrack  institution  is  undesirable,  even 
when  children  arrive  at  a  greater  age  than  you  are  per- 
haps sjjeaking  of.  We  have  the  Gordon  Boys  Home 
under  us,  and  the  Gordon  Boys  Home  is  practically  a 
barrack  institution,  and  we  have  very  often  had  great 
difficulties  in  certain  parts  of  the  management,  and  L  am 
certain  that  we  should  do  far  better  with  these  boys  if 
we  had  followed  Gordon's  own  idea,  which  was  that 
they  should  all  be  treated  in  small  grotips,  and  with 
some  person  to  look  after  each  group  Avho  would  be 
practically  like  a  mother  to  them.  Tbat,  I  think,  is 
the  only  way  in  which  you  can  produce  the  best  re- 
sults. And  these  children  are  older  than  yours  a  great 
deal ;  we  do  not  take  them  under  14. 

6051.  {Chairman.)  I  think  the  whole  world  is  coming 
round  to  that  conclusion,  Sir  Douglas  ? — I  am  glad  to 
hear  it. 

Bs  withdrew. 


Dr.  OoLMAN  called  in  and  examined. 


6052.  {Mr.  Fooley.)  You  are  Assistant  Physician  to 
the  National  Hospital  for  Epilepsy,  Queen's  Square,  and 
to  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street, 
and  you  are  also  on  the  medical  staff  of  the  Epileptic 
Colony  at  Chalfont  ? — Yes. 

6053.  I  think  you  are  also  lecturer  at  the  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers  in  connexion  with  the 
College  of  Preceptors  P — Yes,  I  am. 

6054.  What  special  subject  have  you  devoted  yourself 
to  p — The  observation  of  normal  and  defective  children. 

6055.  Is  it  your  opinion  that  mentally  defective  chil- 
dren shade  off  insensibly  into  the  ordinary  children  on 
the  one  hand,  and  imbeciles  on  the  other? — Yes,  ajid 
I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  definition 
by  which  children  could  be  included  or  excluded  from 
the  class. 

6056.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to  the  education 
of  defective  children,  as  to  whether  they  do  best  in 
ordinary  schools  or  in  special  clagseg  ? — I  think  it  is 


quite  certain  that  a  very  large  number  of  them  cannot 
be  educated  alongside  of  normal  children,  and  for 
several  reasons.  One  is,  that  the  health  of  these 
defective  children  is  usually  indifferent  and  variable. 
Their  mental  capacity  is  also  very  variable  from  time 
to  time,  and  in  addition  to  that,  there  is  such  a 
marked  inequality  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  are 
affected  in  regard  to  different  parts  of  their  Avork. 
Many  children  who  can  learn  extremely  easily  by  rote, 
and  so  on,  are,  to  take  an  example,  very  deficient  with 
regard  to  arithmetic.  I  can  say  that  of  children  who 
have  come  under  my  own  notice. 

6057.  So  that  they  want  special  treatment? — I  do 
not  see  how  they  can  be  taught  alongside  others  with 
advantage. 

6058.  What  do  you  say  with  regard  to  children  who 
aie  below  the  staudai  d  of  the  ordinary  child,  but  who 
are  not  idiots  or  imbeciles,  as  to  putting  them  with 
other  children  of  defective  minds?    Do  you  think 
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there  is  any  disadvantage  in  that  ? — I  think  not.  Of 
course  it  is  very  difficult  to  know  what  one  means  by 
"  children  of  nnsound  mind."  I  suijpose  you  do  not 
mean  absolutely  mindless  idiots  ? 

6059.  No ;  I  meant  was  there  any  objection  to 
putting  them  with  other  children  of  a  similar  kind  in 
these  special  classes  ? — No,  I  think  it  is  greatly  to  their 
advantage.  From  what  I  have  seen  of  my  own  patients 
who  have  gone  to  the  special  classes — and  I  have  seen 
their  condition  before  and  after — I  should  say  it  is  to 
their  very  great  advantage  to  be  in  such  classes. 

6060.  Do  you  think,  if  a  proper  selection  is  made, 
they  do  not  lose  by  ceasing  to  be  associated  with 
intelligent  and  ordinary  children  ? — I  have  never  seen 
anything  indicating  that  in  the  least — quite  the  other 
way. 

6061.  Would  you  say  that  if  they  should  lose  some- 
thing in  that  respect,  they  would  gain  on  the  other 
hand  by  individual  attention  ? — I  cannot  say  from  my 
own  observation  that  I  have  seen  any  case  in  which 
there  has  been  any  deterioration  from  their  contact 
with  the  others. 

6062.  Can  you  give  us  an  opinion  about  the  proper 
number  to  place  in  a  special  class  under  one  teacher  ? 
— I  am  afraid  I  cannot ;  that  is  a  matter  for  the  teacher. 

6063.  Have  you  an  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits 
of  day  classes  and  institutions  for  these  children  ? — I 
have  an  opinion,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  not  worth  very 
much,  because  I  have  not  seen  much  of  the  institu- 
tional  style  of  treatment.  I  should  have  said,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  children,  that  classes  where 
the  children  had  a  considerable  amount  of  individual 
attention  were  very  much  better  ibr  them  than  that 
they  should  be  in  institutions  which  usually  contain  a 
large  number  of  children  and  where  the  classes  are 
consequently  large.  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  largo 
V.  small  classes  rather  than  institution  v.  special 
schools. 

6064.  Are  the  children  likely  to  do  better  where  they 
have  home  life  and  mix  with  ordinary  people  out  of 
school  hours  ? — I  think  distinctly  so. 

6065.  Tou  think  there  is  a  disadvantage  in  herding 
together  large  numbers  in  institutions  ? — I  think  tliei'o 
is  a  disadvantage. 

6066.  y^hsit  do  you  say  about  the  possibility  of  these 
children  attending  regularly,  Could  they  usually 
regularly  attend  at  school  P — Very  frequently  they 
cannot.  I  should  say  that  it  is  the  rule  that  in  a 
couple  of  years  some  of  thtsse  defective  children  will 
be  away  for  a  longer  or  a  shorter  period,  perhaps  for 
several  periods  ;  but  I  should  not  like  to  say  more  than 
that. 

6067.  What  can  you  say  about  ca?es  of  temporary 
breakdown.  Do  they  occur  largely  among  children  ? — 
Yery  largely.  They  are  certainly  children  of  more 
feeble  health,  and  they  are  more  liable  to  the  ordinary 
diseases  of  childhood  quice  apart  from  any  mental 
breakdown. 

6068.  Tou  would  not  expect  very  regular  attend- 
ance ? — Not  so  regular  as  among  the  other  children 
certainly. 

6069.  Have  you  reason  to  think  that  in  many  cases 
defective  children  in  London  are  not  at  school — 
children  I  mean  who  might  be  at  school  with  benefit 
to  themselves  ? — I  have  no  doubt  of  it.  For  example, 
I  saw  120  odd  patients  this  morning,  and  there  were 
three  of  them  who  were  unalile  to  attend  school  be- 
cause they  were  defective,  and  there  was  no  special 
class  in  their  neighbourhood,  and  they  could  have 
attended  if  there  had  been  a  suitable  school. 

6070.  Did  they  give  you  to  understand  that  they 
could  not  get  admission? — I  should  not  like  to  speak 
of  these  particular  three.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  make 
the  inquiry  with  a  view  to  my  evidence  this  afternoon, 
but  very  often  that  is  the  statement — that  they  are 
refused. 

6071.  Were  those  three  children  children  that  you 
think  might  have  been  at  school  with  advantage? — 
With  advantage,  but  they  could  not  attend  regularly, 
and  they  would  not  be  able  to  go  at  the  same  pace  as 
other  children. 

6072.  Have  you  met  with  instances  of  the  same  com- 
plaint with  regard  to  epileptic  children?  — It  is 
almost  the  rule  to  get  it  in  the  case  of  epileptic  children 
either  from  the  teacher  complaining  or;  as  in  one  or  two 


cases  that  have  come  to  my  knowledge,  because  the    2)r.  Colman. 

parents  of  other  children  complained  that  their  children   

were  upset  by  the  children  having  fits.  24  Mar.  1887. 

6073.  Can  you  tell  us  shortly  what  are  the  factors  to  

be  considered  in  deciding  whether  a  particular  child 
should  be  sent  to  a  special  class,  or  kept  in  an  ordinary 
school? — I  think  that  is  a  most  difficult  question  to 
answer  shortly.  I  think  there  must  bo  a  co-ojieration 
of  the  medical  examiner  .,  with  the  teacher.  The 
question  cannot  be  decided  solely  from  the  medical 
re])ort.  I  think  one  must  liave  the  observations  of  thot>e 
who  see  the  child  constantly,  not  as  we  do  for  a  short 
time,  and  are  able  to  go  into  the  physical  condition,  and 
any  indications  of  mental  trouble  ;  one  must  have  the 
evidence  of  people  who  have  seen  them  from  day  to  day, 
and  in  varying  moods,  because  it  may  be  that  they  are 
brought  to  the  medical  examiner  a  day  when  they  are 
above  the  average,  or,  it  may  be  on  the  other  hand, 
that  they  are  brought  when  they  are  a  great  deal  below 
the  average. 

6071.  You  would  have  the  observation  of  the  teacher 
if  possible  ? — Of  the  teacher  if  possible,  and  if  the  parent 
were  a  reliable  observer,  I  would  have  the  obsei-vations 
of  the  parent  as  well. 

6075.  Would  you  have  the  evidence  of  the  parent  as 
to  the  family  history  ? — I  think  it  is  a  very  important 
thing  to  have  that,  but  I  should  not  like  to  commit 
myself  as  to  the  amount  of  weight  I  should  attach  to  it 
in  every  case. 

6076.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  not  been  at  school 
at  all,  do  you  think  it  is  advisable  that  the  child  should 
attend  an  ordinary  school  for  a  time  in  order  to  be 
observed  by  a  teacher  where  there  is  any  doubt  P — In 
cases  where  there  is  any  doulit,  yes,  but  other  cases  a 
medical  man  could  certainly  put  on  one  side.  There 
are,  however,  cases  where  it  is  a  matter  of  the  very 
greatest  difficulty,  and  where  the  teacher's  report 
would  be  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

6077.  As  to  the  training  of  the  teachers  of  these 
special  classes  do  you  think  it  is  important  that  the 
teacher  should  have  some  physiological  training  ? — I 
think  it  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  make  them 
understand  the  reason  for  the  particular  ways  in  which 
they  have  to  train  these  exceptional  children. 

6078.  So  that  they  may  sympathise  with  them  and 
know  something  about  their  mental  condition  P — Yes. 

6079.  And  as  to  the  way  in  which  they  ought  to  be 
treated? — Yes,  I  think  it  is  of  advantage;  I  do  not 
think  it  is  essential. 

6080.  I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  have  any 
feeble-minded  children  at  the  Children's  Hospital  ?  — I 
should  think  I  see  seven  or  eight  every  morning.  We 
have  100  to  159  out-patients,  but  that  is  not  a  number 
that  you  can  take  as  indicating  the  frequency  of  such 
cases,  becau.'^e  my  colleagues  know  that  lam  mterested 
in  this  question  and  are  good  enough  to  transfer  many 
of  their  cases  to  me. 

6081.  What  number  of  children  have  you  in  the  hos- 
pital ?— We  have  175,  I  think. 

6082.  Do  you  think  it  would  be  practicable  to  give 
the  school  authority  any  power  as  regards  the  instruc- 
tion of  children  in  hospitals  such  as  yours  ? — No, 
because  the  rules  of  the  hospital  are,  that  no  child  is  to 
be  retained  for  more  than  two  months,  except  under 
very  special  circumstances. 

6083.  That  is  the  case  in  your  hospital  ?— Yes. 

6084.  It  is  not  an  hosi^ital  v/here  the  children  are 
retained  very  long  ? — It  is  not  a  home,  it  is  an  hospital. 
Two  months  is  the  limit,  except  under  particular  cir- 
cumstances, and  usually  it  is  from  two  to  six  weeks. 

6085.  Of  course,  education  does  not  come  in  then  ? — 
It  does  not  come  in  at  all. 

6086.  Then  as  to  epileptics,  you  divide  them  into 
three  classes  ? — For  convenience,  yes. 

6087.  (1.)  Where  there  is  no  mental  impairment;  (2) 
where  their  condition  is  very  variable,  having  periods 
of  mental  dulness,  but  being  fairly  bright  in  liecween  ; 
and  (3)  a  large  class  in  which  there  is  great  mental 
impairment  ? — Yes. 

6088.  Then  as  regards  their  elementary  education, 
do  you  agree  that  if  the  fits  occur  very  seldom  and  are 
very  wlight  there  is  no  necessary  reason  why  epileptic 
children  should  not  be  taught  with  ordinary  children? 
^None  vrhateveri 
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Dr.  Caiman.  6089.  Is  it  usually  good  for  them  that  they  should 

  have  plenty  of  meutal  occupation  and  also  physical 

24  Mar,  1897.  exercise  p — It  is  of  very  great  advantage  to  them  in 

'  almost  all  cases. 

6090.  To  keep  them  from  brooding  over  their 
condition  ? — Yes.  Of  course  it  must  be  remembered 
that  a  large  number  of  epileptic  children  are  at  the 
same  time  paralysed,  and  so  almost  verge  into  the 
group  of  crippled  children,  and  so  are  debarred  from 
active  exercise. 

6091.  Then  for  children  whose  fits  are  more  frequent 
is  it  likely,  do  you  think,  to  do  injury  to  the  ordinary 
children  to  have  them  attending  school  ? — Medically 
speaking,  not.  If  it  can  be  .arranged  that  they  should 
not  attend  the  school  regularly.  If  a  child  has  frequent 
fits,  there  is  nearly  always  a  great  deal  of  exhaustion 
after  the  fit — often  a  condition  of  irritability  lasting  for 
a  day  or  two,  which  renders  it  unwise  to  send  the  child 
to  school  and  renders  the  child  unsuitable  to  put  in  the 
class. 

6092.  If  the  child  has  a  fit  in  the  school  is  that  likely 
to  be  injurious  to  the  other  children  ? — From  what  I 
have  seen  I  should  say  not.  The  children  very  seldom 
seem  to  mind  it.  Perhaps  the  first  time  they  are 
startled,  but  when  it  is  an  every-day  aS"air  it  is  hardly 
noticed  at  all.  ; 

609(3.  "We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  if  an  epileptic 
child  has  a  fit  it  does  not  produce  any  injurious  eS'ects 
upon  the  epileptic  children  ? — Not  the  least. 

6094.  The  witnesses  have  not  agreed  as  to  the  effects 
in  the  case  of  an  epileptic  child  having  a  fit  when  among 
ordinary  children  ? — With  regard  to  epileptic  children  in 
a  ward  I  can  say  certainly  they  are  not  affected  one  way 
or  the  other.  With  regai'd  to  schools,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  hearsay  ;  I  am  really  hardly  qualified  to 
speak  about  it. 

6095.  You  think  it  might  be  injurious  to  nervous 
children  ? — I  think  it  might  upset  nervous  children  ; 
but  I  know  in  many  cases  it  is  almost  a  matter  of 
amusement  to  them  as  to  when  a  particular  child  is 
going  to  have  another  fit. 

6096.  What  is  the  best  way  of  dealing  with  epileptic 
children  in  your  opinion  ? — I  think  that  those  who  can 
go  to  school  should  go  to  the  ordinary  elementary 
schools.  The  others  I  think  should  be  by  themselves, 
under  special  circumstances  where  they  can  get  com- 
bined  hospital  treatment  (T  am  speaking  of  an  ideal 
arrangement)  with  education,  in  consequence  of  their 
health  so  frequently  breaking  down  after  a  severe  bout 
of  fits.  It  ought  to  be  an  institution  where  they  can  be 
removed  for  a  time  from  the  educational  part  and  placed 
under  medical  care. 

6097.  At  Chalfont  you  have  at  present  very  few 
children  ? — We  have  no  childen  yet. 

6098.  But  you  propose  to  take  them  ? — Small  homes 
are  being  built  now.  They  are  simply  two  cottages. 
Nothing  in  the  nature  of  a  school  is  arranged  at  present. 

6099.  Would  you  recommend  collecting  children 
from  the  homes  into  a  day  school  or  day  schools  at 
Chalfont  ? — I  think  that  would  be  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  the  children. 

6100.  Would  you  give  them  similar  hours  and 
similar  instruction  to  ordinary  children  ? — The  children 
vary  so  very  much  in  their  condition  that,  though  some 
of  them  could  do  that,  others  would  bo  able  to  attend 
vei-y  iiTegularly,  I  am  afraid.  The  disability  from  the 
epileptic  fits  does  not  correspond  with  the  disability 
arising  from  their  mental  impairment.  A  child  may 
have  a  great  deal  of  mental  impairment  and  not  have 
many  fits,  and  another  child  may  have  a  great  many 
fits  and  yet  be  very  little  impaired  mentally,  and  so  the 
interruptions  to  that  child  would  be  much  greater  than 
in  the  case  of  a  dull  child. 

6101.  In  the  case  of  those  who  are  very  much  im- 
paired mentally,  do  you  think  an  institution  such  as 
Chalfont  or  an  institution  for  imbecile  children  is  to  be 
preferred.'' — I  should  regard  such  children  aa  epileptic 
imbeciles  and  treat  them  with  the  other  imbeciles.  I 
do  not  think  they  come  under  the  description  of 
"defective  children." 

6102.  You  would  not  propose  to  keep  such  children 
at  Chalfont? — No.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  for  my- 
self ;  the  question  has  never  been  before  the  medical 
committee. 

6103.  Can  you  tell  the  Committee  anything  about 
the  success  of  epileptic  colonies  in  Germany  ? — Children 


have  been  colonised  at  Bielefeld  in  Germany.  In 
Sweden  and  I  think  in  Belgium,  there  have  also  been 
successful  colonies  in  which  children  have  been  ad- 
mitted. I  can  only  speak  from  the  reports  of  the 
institutions,  but  the  results  appear  to  have  been 
extremely  favourable. 

6104.  [Br.  SliiMeivorth.)  I  think  you  said  that  in 
your  opinion,  the  discrimination  of  cases  should  be 
effected  by  a  combination  of  teacher,  parent,  and 
medical  examiner? — Certainly,  by  the  teacher  and  a 
medical  examiner. 

6105.  Do  you  mean  by  that  that  the  information 
given  by  the  teacher  or  parent  would  be  of  use  to  the 
medical  examiner  in  forming  his  opinion  ? — Yes. 

6106.  Do  you  think  that  he  or  the  teacher  should 
have  the  final  voice  ? — I  think  the  final  voice  must  rest 
with  the  medical  examiner,  but  I  think  he  should  be 
specially  selected  with  that  fact  in  view. 

6107.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  whether  you  think  that 
any  ordinary  medical  man  might  be  appointed  to  dis- 
criminate in  such  cases  or  should  he  be  a  man  of  special 
experience  ? — I  should  expect  you  would  have  as  great 
a  difficulty  in  getting  a  suitable  medical  man  for  the 
purpose,  as  you  would  in  getting  a  suitable  teacher  to 
superintend  the  special  schools.  It  would  require 
particular  qualifications,  knowledge  of  children,  and 
knowledge  of  defective  children  in  particular. 

6108.  You  are  cognisant,  no  doubt,  of  the  methods 
adopted  by  Dr.  Warner  in  examining  children  ? — To 
som.e  extent. 

6109.  You  have,  I  daresay,  read  his  reports  ?— Yes. 

6110.  Have  you  had  any  personal  experience  of  his 
methods  ? — Not  a  very  extensive  one.  I  have  made  a 
good  many  attempts  to  confirm  his  observations,  but 
only  with  partial  success. 

6111.  You  have  followed  the  special  methods  in- 
dicated hj  him? — Yes.  The  difficulty  which  I  expe- 
rience in  using  them  for  drawing  certain  conclusions 
is,  that  I  find  that  many  of  the  signs  are  not  constant, 
being  often  present  in  a  child  without  the  mental 
impairment ;  and  that  they  are  also  inconstant  in 
the  same  individual,  so  that  when  the  child  is  in 
feeble  health,  the  nerve  signs  may  be  very  prominent, 
and  a  little  time  after,  when  he  is  in  better  health 
or  is  perhaps  less  nervous  in  coming  to  see  one,  and 
the  signs  have  disappeared. 

6112.  Do  you  think  from  your  experience  that  nerve 
signs  and  developmental  signs  are  not  alone  to  be 
relied  upon  in  discriminating  feeble-minded  children  ? 
— That  would  certainly  be  my  own  opinion,  but  I 
cannot  profess  to  have  sufficiently  observed  as  to  that. 

6113.  Would  you  supplemeni.  your  own  observations 
by  information  obtained  from  the  teachers  ? — I  should 
expect  to  make  very  great  mistakes  unless  I  did. 

6114.  Have  you  any  ideas  with  regard  to  the  training 
of  teachers  specially  for  this  work,  I  mean  for  the 
charge  of  feeble-minded  classes  P — I  do  not  see  that 
any  efficient  training  can  take  place  unless  they  have 
children  of  this  kind  under  their  observation  at  the 
time  they  are  being  trained.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
satisfactorily  train  teachers  for  defective  children 
simply  by  giving  them  healthy  ones  to  observe. 

6115.  You  mean  that  the  teachers  should  have  train- 
ing in  theory  and  also  its  practical  applications  ?  — 
They  must  see  the  children,  or  lectures  or  any  form  of 
book  instruction  is  wasted. 

6116.  Do  you  think  it  is  possible  to  train  teachers  in 
the  recognition  of  the  physical  signs  of  mental  defect 
sufficiently  for  them  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion 
about  defective  children  P — If  you  give  them  a  scien- 
tific training  almost  as  elaborate  as  that  given  to  an 
ordinary  medical  man  then,  I  think,  you  might  expect 
it. 

6117.  But  with  regard  to  those  who  are  trained  as 
teachers  and  not  trained  as  medical  students  P— You 
might  get  a  few  exceptional  men  and  women  who 
would  learn  it  very  well,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could 
hope  to  train  a  class  in  that  way. 

6118.  I  just  wanted  to  ask  you  a  question  about 
crippled  children.  I  think  you  said  that  epileptic 
children  were  often  paralysed  and  crippled,  but  one 
sometimes  meets  with  partially  jDaralysed  children  who 
are  more  or  less  crippled,  but  aro  very  bright  in  their 
intellect  ? — Frequently. 
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6119.  Have  yon  ever  found  any  cases  that  are  pre- 
vented from  school  attendance  ? — I  do  not  think  they 
are  attending  school,  hut  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
known  of  their  being  refused  admission. 

6120.  (Miss  ToKusend.)  Yon  said  it  was  difficnlt  to 
frame  a  definition  of  "  a  feeble-minded  child."  I  sup- 
pose you  do  not  think  it  is  very  difficult  to  form  a 
judgment  as  to  each  individual  child  after  a  certain 
amount  of  practice  ? — With  regard  to  80  per  cent,  of 
the  cases  one  can  be  quite  sure  without  much  diflSculty, 
but  as  to  the  ten  per  cent,  at  the  top  and  the  ten  at 
the  bottom  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  determine.  I 
should  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  definition  of 
"  a  feeble-minded  child  "  any  more  than  a  definition  of 
insanity. 

6121.  But  it  is  not  so  difficult  to  form  a  judgment 
with  regard  to  any  particiilar  child  ?— No,  but  I  should 
not  like  to  pin  myself  to  any  form  of  words  to  describe 
a  feeble-minded  child. 

6122.  Yoix  said  also  that  you  were  not  able  to  judge 
whether  small  or  large  classes  would  be  best ;  but  I 
suppose,  theoretically,  you  would  be  in  favour  of  small 
classes  ? — Yery  much. 

6123.  And  more  individualised  teaching  ? — I  think  I 
did  say  that.  I  certainly  meant  to  say  so.  From 
every  point  of  view,  I  am  very  much  in  favour  of  it, 

6124.  And  also  of  small  numbers  in  institutions  ? — 
From  the  medical  point  of  view,  yes. 

6125.  Of  course,  both  the  teaching  and  the  medical 
training  can  be  more  easily  accomplished  with  a  small 
class  P — It  can  be  more  easily  done  with  a  small  class. 

6126.  You  are  forming  groups  of  epileptic  children 
at  Chalf ont ;  do  you  propose  to  have  a  school  in  which 
to  teach  them  ? — Yes. 

6127.  But  if  they  are  very  varied  in  mental  power, 
would  not  that  present  a  difficulty  ? — I  think  that  that 
will  be  a  great  difficulty.  I  think  we  should  do  it  much 
more  easily  if  we  had  a  larger  population  of  epileptic 
children,  so  that  we  could  have  a  number  of  classes 
suitable  for  the  mental  capacity  of  each,  rather  than 
classify  them  according  to  their  ages. 

6128.  You  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  put  the  2-1 
boys  or  girls  who  may  be  living  in  a  particular  home 
all  into  one  class  ? — Extremely  difficult.  I  think  that 
is  where  the  difficulty  will  arise. 

6129.  [Mrs.  Burgwin.)  You  know  the  London  School 
Board  special  classes  P— Yes. 

6 1 30.  Can  you  give  us  an  idea  of  the  proportion  of 
time  you  would  devote,  we  will  say,  to  the  three  E.'s 
and  manual  instruction  ? — I  am  afraid  I  hardly  know 
how  much  the  children  have  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

6131.  "  Do  you  think  the  lessons  should  be  of  short 
duration? — Lessons  should  not  exceed  20  minutes  for 
feeble-minded  children,  I  mean  with  those  where  there 
is  a  marked  defect,  and  there  should  be,  if  possible, 
always  an  alternation  of  absti-act  ■\\-ork  and  manual 
■work. 

6132.  You  think  a  good  part  of  their  time  could  be 
devoted  to  varied  occupations  ? — Yes. 

6133.  You  would  admit  that  some  children  need  only 
stay  in  the  sp(icial  class  perhaps  one  or  two  years  and 
then  could  return  to  the  normal  school? — That  is  so 
cei'tainly,  because  there  are  many  children  who  have 
got  behind  owing  to  the  teachers  not  recognising  that 
they  had  a  particular  defect,  they  have  beeri  kept  back 
and  perhaps  rather  sternly  treated  and  have  been 
regarded  as  dull.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they  come 
to  the  special  schools  and  get  more  personal  and 
individual  attention,  they  improve  very  much,  and  can 
go  back  and  take  their  places  with  the  others.  I  think 
that  one  may  look  forward  to  the  milder  forms  of  mental 
deficiency  being  recognised  much  earlier  and  to  an 
intimation  of  that  fact  being  given  to  the  teacher  and 
their  being  retained  in  the  board  schools. 

6134'.  Will  you  tell  us  at  what  age  you  think  their 
mental  deficiency  can  well  be  detected? — You  mean  in 
the  case  of  children  who  are  quite  short  of  imbecility? 

6135.  Yes  ? — I  could  produce  to  the  Committee 
several  children  of  three  or  four  years  of  ago  whom  I 
have  no  doubt  it  will  be  very  diJEficult  to  educate  in 
ordinary  schools,  and  yet  are  children  who  would  pass 
for  being  quite  bright, 

6136.  At  what  age  would  you  like  to  send  such 
children,  of  whom  I  know  you  have  several,  to  school? 
— As  soon  after  five  as  i)0ssible. 


6137.  We  find  great  difficulties  in  regard  to  the  Dr.  Colman. 
speech  of  these  children  ? — Yes.   
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6138.  Will  you  tell  us  if  there  is  any  particular  way  

in  which  we  can  overcome  that  defect  ? — Tt  is  a  matter 
of  the  very  greatest  difficulty.  It  is  a  matter  in  which 
I  take  a  great  deal  of  interest,  and  I  now  have  practically 
given  up  trying  to  do  anything  for  them  till  they  are  7 
or  8  and  able  to  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  it  them- 
selves. I  find  it  extremely  difficult  with  younger 
children. 

6139.  I  remember  gratefully  the  lecture  you  gave  my 
staff  and  have  been  following  out  your  instructions, 
certainly  with  benefit  to  the  children,  but  I  am  still 
dissatisfied  with  the  number  of  failures  that  we  have. 
What  I  wanted  to  ask  you  was,  do  you  think  that  we 
must  expect  imperfect  speech  as  the  condition  of  a  low 
mental  state  ? — It  is  very  common  in  the  case  of 
defective  children.  It  partly  arises  from  those  deformi- 
ties of  the  palate  that  are  so  particularly  common  in 
these  children,  although  occurring  in  others. 

6140.  One  would  not  be  able  to  detect  that  difficulty 
by  Dr.  Warner's  "  nerve  signs  "  ? — No.  It  is  tolerably 
obvious  without  any  special  method. 

6141.  (Mr.  Newton.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of 
children  who  have  been  refused  admission  to  ordinary 
schools  ? — Yes,  I  have  a  good  many. 

6142.  Can  you  tell  us  on  what  ground  they  were 
refused  ? — A  very  large  number  on  account  of  their 
being  epileptics.  Others  on  the  ground  of  their  being 
feeble-minded.  I  have,  however,  no  documentary 
evidence  on  that  point — I  have  simply  the  parents' 
words. 

6143.  Do  you  think  that  the  epileptics  of  whom  you 
speak  are,  as  a  rule,  rightly  or  wrongly  refused? — 
Most  of  them  wrongly  refused,  speaking  from  the 
child's  point  of  view  ;  they  were  capable  of  education, 

6144.  Do  you  think  they  were  cases  that  conld  have 
been  taught  in  the  ordinary  school  without  risk  to  the 
other  children,  or  without  damage  to  the  teaching  ? — 
I  do. 

6145.  As  to  the  feeble-minded  children,  do  you  think 
that,  as  a  rule,  they  were  rightly  or  wrongly  refused  ? 
— Eightly,  I  tbink. 

0146.  You  cannot  think  of  any  cases  that  were 
refused  as  feeble-minded  which  might  have  been 
admitted  ? — You  mean  which  might  have  been  admitted 
into  the  ordinary  elementary  school  ? 

6147.  Yes  ? — I  do  not  recall  any  at  this  moment. 

6148.  In  the  district  where  you  practise,  are  there 
special  classes  for  the  children  who  need  them  ? — -I 
cannot  speak  as  to  any  district.  My  patients  come  from 
every  disti'ict.  There  are  three  defective  children  at 
Leyton,  and  three  at  Nunhead,  There  is  another  at 
Hammersmith,  and  two  more  at  New  Cross  and 
Brockley.    Then  there  are  others  spread  over  London. 

6149.  Have  you  any  experience  of  delicate  children 
who  have  suffered  from  over-pressure  in  the  ordinary 
elementary  schools  ? — I  see  a  great  many  children  who 
are  not,  perhaps,  exorbitantly  worked,  but  exorbitantly 
worked  for  their  state  of  health.  I  think  that  the 
variations  in  the  health  of  such  children  are  not  suffi- 
ciently recognised  by  the  teachers,  and  they  often 
attempt  to  make  them  go  along  at  what  might  be  a 
jog  trot,  perhaps,  for  healthy  children,  but  which  yet 
means  over-pressure  for  such  children  at  that  time. 
Otherwise,  over-pressure  in  edacation  in  the  schools, 
as  far  as  my  experience  goes,  has,  I  think,  to  a  large 
extent,  disappeared. 

6150.  You  would  say  that  ordinary  schools  have  in 
them  many  scholars  who  are  not  strong  enough  for  the 
work,  and  who  ought  to  be  in  special  schools  ?— I 
should  not  like  to  say  without  seeing  the  schools.  I 
have  children  whom  I  keep  away  because  it  would  bo 
injurious  to  them,  and  whom  there  is  the  greatest 
difficulty  in  keeping  at  home,  owing  to  the  difficulties 
raised  on  the  part  of  the  school  boards,  even  if  certifi- 
cates have  been  given.  In  one  case,  where  a  child  has 
been  in  the  hospital  for  two  months  suffering  from  a 
severe  form  of  chorea,  the  inspector  refused  to  take  the 
statement  that  the  child  is  in  the  hospital  and  has 
summoned  the  mother  in  default  of  a  certificate. 

6151.  By  the  inspector  you  mean,  do  you  noli,  the 
attendance  officer?— Yes,  the  attendance  officer. 

6152.  Do  you  think  teachers  might  receive  such 
physiological  training   that  they  would   be   ab-p  to 
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 be  able  to  single  out  without  difficulty  a  great  number 

of  them.  I  think  such  teaching  would  be  of  the  .greatest 
help  to  the  teachers.  But  I  think  it  ought  to  be  care- 
fully organised,  and  that  there  ought  to  bo  definite 
instruction  given  to  them  from  those  cases  that  you 
now  have  in  the  special  schools,  so  that  they  might  be 
able  to  recognise  even  the  milder  forms  and  report 
them. 

6153.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  one  of  the 
"  admissions  "  of  children  to  the  special  classes  P — I 
have  not. 

6154.  You  know  how  they  are  conducted,  do  you  not  ? 
— No,  I  do  not  know. 

6155.  Then  I  will  tell  you  what  the  way  is,  and  after- 
wards I  will  ask  you  if  you  think  it  is  a  good  one.  The 
board's  medical  officer.  Dr.  Smith,  and  Mrs.  Bargwin, 
the  superintendent  of  the  classes,  meet  to  decide — the 
Education  Department's  Inspector  for  the  district  being 
present,  but  having  no  voice  in  the  verdict  (which  is 
really  agreed  upon  by  Dr.  Smith  and  Mrs.  Burgwin) : 
do  you  think  ttiat  a  satisfactory  plan  p — I  think  it  is 
unsatisfactory  in  this  way.  I  do  not  say  that  it  does 
not  in  the  present  circumstances  work  perfectly  ;  but  I 
think  that  the  medical  officer  who  has  to  do  with  the 
detection  of  these  children  be  specially  fitted  for  that 
work;  or,  at  any  rate,  he  should  have  had  special 
opportunities  during  his  course  of  acquiring  information 
with  regard  to  it.  As  a  rule,  I  believe,  when  the 
appointments  are  made,  not  only  in  London  but  school 
boards  elsewhere,  no  question  of  that  kind  comes  in  at 
all. 

6166.  The  medical  officer  was  appointed  before  this 
matter  arose  P — Yes. 

6157.  But  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  ever  there  were  a 
new  medical  officer  that  point  would  be  considered  ? — 
I  imagine  there  is  much  more  than  the  medical  officer 
could  do.  He  has  other  very  heavy  duties,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  in  which  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  his  having  a  skilled  assistant  to  perform 
that  kind  of  work,  and  I  should  suggest  that  that 
special  officer  should  also  have  to  take  part  in  the 
instruction  of  the  teachers  generally  in  regard  to  this 
matter. 

6158.  At  what  age  would  you  admit  children  to  the 
special  classes.  I  v^as  not  quite  clear  on  that  point  ? — 
As  soon  as  possible  after  five  years. 

6159.  Do  not  you  think  that  for  children  of  five  years 
the  work  of  an  infant  school  is  diversified  enough  ? — 1 
daresay  that  there  would  be  no  object  in  their  being 
admitted  to  the  special  class  at  the  age  of  five.  Many 
of  them  would  do  quite  well  probably,  in  the  infant 
school. 

6160.  Would  you  be  content  that  they  should  be  in  a 
good  infant  school,  which  is  the  same  as  a  special  class 
except  that  the  age  of  the  scholars  is  different  ? — But 
the  classes  are  larger,  and  children  tend  to  drop  out  of 
sight  in  a  large  class.  I  think  the  very  great  advantage 
of  a  small  class  is  that  there  is  much  less  danger  of 
that. 

6161.  Up  to  what  age  would  you  keep  defective 
children  at  school  P — I  should  not  like  to  say.  Until  it 
has  got  big  enough  to  be  troublesome.  Many  of  them 
are  physically  backward,  and,  though  13  or  14  years  of 
age,  may  correspond  to  children  of  9  or  10  in  an 
ordinary  school,  and  I  should  not  propose  to  send  him 
away  then. 

6162.  At  present  children  of  the  defective  class 
are  bound  to  stop  at  school  until  the  age  of  14; 
and  some  people  want  to  raise  the  age  to  16 ;  would  you 
be  in  favour  of  that  ? — I  should  be  in  favour  of  allowing 
it,  but  in  some  cases  it  would  be  unsuitable.  So  many 
of  them  are  physically  backward  that  I  should  think  it 
should  be  allowable  for  them  to  remain  till  16. 

6163.  It  is  allowable  at  present.  That  is  to  say,  there 
is  nothing  to  prevent  any  school  authority  for  providing 
for  them  up  to  the  age  of  16,  and  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  the  parent  from  sending  them  ? — I  do  not  think 
I  should  be  inclined  to  favour  a  hard  and  fast  regulation 
about  it. 

6164.  You  would,  then,  make  no  innovation  in  that 
respect  at  present? — Not  unless  there  xs  some  fresh 
evidence  brought  ttp'< 


6165.  Have  you  any  experience  of  children  who  are 
not  quite  deaf,  but  who  are  partly  so  P — I  see  a  con- 
siderable number  of  those,  and  a  considerable  number 
of  those  whose  defective  vision  has  led  to  their  being 
classed  as  imbeciles  ;  bat  who  as  soon  as  that  difficulty 
was  remedied  were  able  to  take  their  place  with  others. 

6166.  What  is  the  right  treatment  in  school  for  those 
children  who  are  very  hard  of  hearing  P — I  think  the 
right  thing  is  to  try  and  get  their  defects  remedied ; 
and  in  a  large  number  of  cases  they  are  remediable. 

6167.  I  have  never,  so  far  as  I  can  remember,  seen 
an  ear  trumpet  in  a  school ;  is  the  absence  of  such 
instruments  right  or  wrong  ? — I  do  not  think  that  the 
ear-trumpet  is  really  of  very  much  use  for  the  ordinary 
forms  of  deafness  that  one  meets  with  in  children.  It 
is  more  in  the  case  of  old  people  that  ear-trumpets  are 
found  to  be  of  advantage. 

6168.  Then  the  real  thing  to  do  in  the  case  of  these 
somewhat  deaf  children  is  to  have  them  thoroughly 
overhauled  by  the  aurist? — The  great  bulk  of  those 
cases  of  defective  hearing  depend  upon  throat  trouble 
and  can  be  remedied — and  the  sooner  the  better.  But 
in  order  that  the  throat  trouble  may  be  remedied,  it  is 
important  that  it  should  be  recognised  and  dealt  with 
at  an  early  stage. 

6169.  And  what  do  you  say  as  to  children  with 
defective  sight  P — Children  often  su0"er  from  errors  of 
refraction  sometimes  so  severe,  that  what  looks  to  us 
a  figure  looks  to  them  more  like  a  corkscrew. 

6170.  I  see  a  great  many  instances  of  children  whose 
eyes  are  obviously  wrong,  but  who  never  seem  to  have 
had  their  eyes  examined  by  any  medical  man  ;  is  that 
your  experience  ? — Oh,  that  is  the  case  with  a  great 
many.  In  the  case  of  one  boy,  supposed  to  be 
weak-minded,  it  was  simply  a  matter  of  the  refrac- 
tive arrangements  of  the  eyes,  although  nothing 
appeared  from  the  outside.  The  boy  was  dull ;  he  had 
been  thoroughly  thiashed  at  home,  and,  according  to 
his  own  account,  at  school,  and  he  was  a  dull  cowed  boy. 
He  was  not  a  subject  for  a  special  class ;  he  was  sent  to 
the  hospital  fitted  with  suitable  glasses,  and  soon 
became  quite  bright. 

6171.  Then  at  the  examination  when  the  candidates 
for  the  special  class  are  admitted,  all  those  cases  of 
semi-blind  and  semi-deaf  children  ought  to  be  detected, 
ought  they  not  ? — They  ought  to  be  detected.  But, 
unfortunately,  you  see  the  defects  ought  to  have  been 
discovered  long  before  ;  and  those  defects  might  then 
have  been  remediable. 

6172.  You  do  not  think  a  parent  is  doing  his  duty  in 
sending  his  child  to  school  without  attending  to  its 
eyes  and  ears  P — I  am  afraid  one  cannot  say  that  the 
parent  is  neglecting  his  duty.  Very  often  parents  are 
entirely  ignorant  about  it,  and  not  only  the  parents  of 
the  poor,  but  the  well-to-do  are  just  as  guilty. 

6173.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  board  could,  to  a 
certain  extent,  be  empowered  to  make  parents  attend  to 
their  children's  eyes  and  ears  P — Yes  I  do.  My  idea  is 
that  you  should  have  a  medical  officer,  and  I  think  he 
would  have  a  great  deal  of  work.  Any  of  these  children 
who  are  detected  as  dull,  should,  if  there  is  any  suspicion 
that  it  is  not  wilfulness  be  referred  to  him,  and  he 
should  make  periodical  visits  to  your  board  schools  and 
any  of  these  cases  should  be  referred  to  him. 

6174.  Do  you  think  that  the  school  board  should  be 
by  law  empowered  to  exclude  a  scholar  who  is  not  pro- 
perly supplied  with  glasses  and  then  summon  the  parent 
for  his  non-attendance.  Would  not  that  be  the  only 
way  of  dealing  with  such  cases  ? — I  should  not  be  pre- 
pared to  suggest  quite  so  harsh  a  measure  with  regard 
to  the  parents,  because  many  of  them  might  not  be 
able  to  afi'ord  the  amount  they  would  have  to  pay  for 
the  glasses  even  at  the  hospital. 

6175.  {Mr.  Poohy.)  Might  not  the  state  of  a  child's 
eyes  and  ears  be  put  on  much  the  same  footing  as 
cleanliness  as  regards  the  duty  of  the  school  board. 
The  school  board,  as  you  are  aware,  requires  a  child  to 
be  sent  to  school  in  a  reasonably  clean  state  ? — Yes. 

6176.  And  is  it  not  advisable  that  the  school  board 
should  have  power  to  require  that  the  parents  or,  at  all 
events  somebody,  should  see  to  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the 
children  P  —  There  is  a  little  difference,  however, 
between  the  two  cases.  You  object  to  the  child's  want 
of  cleanliness  on  the  ground  that  he  is  a  nuisance  to  the 
small  community  at  school.  With  regard  to  the  eyes 
and  ears  it  might  be  regarded  as  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 
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6177.  You  think  that  would  make  the  difference  ? — 
That  would  make  a  difference  with  regard  to  the  view 
the  parents  would  take  of  it  if  it  were  compulsory. 

6178.  Eyes  and  ears,  you  think,  stand  more  on  the 
same  footing  as  ordinary  health  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  it  is 
rather  a  matter  of  health. 

6179.  Do  you  agree  generally  with  Dr.  Warner's 
classification  of  defects  into  "  deYelopmental,"  "nerve 
defects,"  and  "  low  nutrition."  I  think  he  makes 
those  three  divisions  ?— I  cannot  follow  him  entirely. 
I  think  those  divisions  are  much  too  arbitrary,  and  those 
characteristics  are  iisually  combined. 

6180.  Then  you  do  not  altogether  agree  with  the 
classification  into  those  three  main  classes  P — It  is  very 
difficult  to  define.  You  can  call  almost  anything 
"  developmental,"  if  you  like,  and  can  make  your 
tables  accordingly.  In  the  same  way  the  children 
are  divided  into'"  delicate,"  "  dull,"  and  "  backward," 
but  no  two  observers  mean  the  same  thing  by  those 
adjectives.  It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  observations, 
because  the  terms  are  so  vague. 

6181.  I  think  you  said  that  in  order  to  distinguish 
defects  of  that  sort  it  was  necessary  to  have  a  trained 
eye,  some  physiological  knowledge? — It  is  in  many 
cases  an  extremely  difficult  matter,  even  for  a  person 
who  is  trained.  One  does  not  rely  ou  a  single  obser- 
vation such  as  the  shape  of  the  hand,  or  anything  of 
the  kind,  but  it  is  by  a  combination  of  a  very  large 
number  of  quite  trifling  observations  that  one  forms  any 
conclusion  at  all. 

6182.  Do  you  think  that  for  observations  of  that  sort 
i  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  medical  man  P — I  do,  or  at  any 
;rate,  as  I  say,  for  him  to  have  had  as  extensive  a 

scientific  basis  to  his  training  as  a  medical  man. 
1  6183.  You  could  not  expect  that  amount  of  scientific 
;  knowledge  and  experience  to  be  acquired  by  an  ordi- 
nary school  teacher  ? — I  should  not.  You  might  get  it 
in  exceptional  cases,  but  they  would  be  very  excep- 
tional. 

6184.  Do  I  understand  you  to  say  that  this  physio- 
logical training  which  you  think  teachers  should  have 
would  be  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  them  how 
to  deal  with  children  in  their  classes — how  to  adapt 
their  methods  to  them,  and  sympathise  with  their  mental 
condition,  rather  than  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
them  to  distinguish  defective  from  ordinary  children  ? 
— It  would  assist  in  both  directions,  but  I  should  not 
expect  that  by  any  course  of  physiological  teaching 
you  could  make  them  trained  observers.  That  is  a 
much  longer  business. 

6185.  This  physiological  training  they  want  mainly 
for  teaching  purposes? — It  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  them  suspicious  that  a  case  of  backwardness 

f  was  not  a  case  of  mere  wilfulness,  but  was  possibly 
idue  to  some  deficiency,  and  then  it  should  be  their 
duty  to  report  it,  and  the  report  should  go  on  to  the 
medical  officer. 

6186.  But  would  not  this  training  be  very  valuable 
for  the  teachers  of  defective  children  in  the  special 
classes  ? — If  I  had  anything  to  do  with  the  appointing 
of  teachers  I  should  not  like  to  appoint  them  unless 
they  had  had  some  training  of  that  kind. 

6187.  You  would  make  it  essential  in  the  case  of 
these  teachers? — I  think  so.  It  would  be  desirable. 
One  cannot  always  get  it,  but  one  must  make  a 
beginning.  I  should  think  that  now  they  ought  all  to 
have  it. 

6188.  Such  teaching  is  wanted  for  the  teachers  of 
special  classes  rather  than  for  the  teachers  of  ordinary 
schools  P — The  teachers  in  the  special  schools  would 
want  a  more  advanced  training,  but  I  think  the 
ordinary  teachers  ought  to  have  an  acquaintance  with 
the  normal  development  of  children  and  with  these 
more  erratic  forms,  and  with  the  indications  of  them. 
I  am  speaking  of  what  is  the  best  thing  ;  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  feasible  ;  I  do  not  want  to  overload 
them. 


6189.  If  you  have  the  opinion  of  an  expert  medical     Dr.  Colman. 

officer  as  to  these  physical  signs  before  you  send  a   

child  into  the  special  class,  then  it  is  not  so  important  24  Mar.  1897. 
to  have  also  the  teacher's  opinion  upon  these  signs.  ._— . 
The  teacher's  opinion  is  important  rather  upon  the 
ability  of  the  child,  and  as  to  whether  it  can  be  taught  ? 
— Yes.  Personally,  if  I  were  reporting,  the  ordinary 
physical  signs  one  sees  would  be  the  least  thing  I  should 
rely  upon.  What  I  should  act  ijpon  would  be  my  general 
impression  as  to  the  way  the  child  did  things  and  so  on, 
not  signs  which  one  would  observe  on  the  mere  physical 
examination  of  the  child  as  it  stood  in  front  of  me  ; 
and  one  would  get  very  much  more  valuable  informa- 
tion on  those  points  from  those  who  had  watched  the 
child  constantly  during  different  days,  and  at  different 
times  in  the  day. 

6190.  You  would  agree  that  there  should  be  a  medical 
officer  under  all  largo  school  authorities  for  the  purpose 
of  examining  the  children  of  this  class  P — I  think  it 
would  be  to  the  great  advantage  of  the  community  if  it 
were  so ;  that  we  should  have  fewer  v/eak  adults  if  that 
were  done,  fewer  useless  ones,  and,  probably,  fewer 
criminals. 

6191.  This  medical  officer  would  be  the  supreme 
authority  in  the  locality  on  these  questions  P — I  think 
he  should  be. 

6192.  Would  it  be  desirable  to  have  a  medical  expert 
connected  with  the  Education  Department  who  should 
advise  in  doubtful  cases,  and  should  decide  where  there 
was  difference  of  opinion  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would 
certainly  be  an  advantage. 

6193.  Almost  essential  P — You  would  be  sure  to  have 
friction  unless  you  had  some  central  authority  to  which 
the  appeal  could  be  made. 

6194.  I  think  you  said  that  you  believed  there  were 
many  defective  children  who  did  not  succeed  in  gaining 
admission  to  schools  P — To  my  knowledge  there  are, 
because  they  live  at  too  great  a  distance. 

6195.  Living  at  too  great  a  distance  would  be  one 
reason,  and,  also,  the  school  might  be  full  p — The  school 
might  be  full.  There  are  two  cases,  where  I  certainly 
should  have  passed  the  children  as  mentally  deficient 
children,  who  required  special  education,  in  which 
admission  was  refused  by  the  medical  officer  on  the 
ground  that  they  were  not  deficient,  and  the  parents 
refused  to  send  them  to  the  ordinary  school,  and  I 
think  the  parents  were  quite  right. 

6196.  We  have  had  it  in  evidence  that  the  teachers  of 
ordinary  board  schools  are  not  allowed  to  refuse 
admission  to  defective  children  ? — You  mean  that  they 
are  not  allowed  by  the  rules  of  the  board;  I  believe 
that  is  so,  buti  believe  it  is  done. 

6197.  One  word  about  epileptic  children,  I  think  you 
agree  that  epileptic  children  as  a  rule  are  capable  of 
being  taught  ? — Yes. 

6198.  Except  in  these  extreme  cases? — Except  in 
the  extreme  cases.  They  form  a  rather  large  propor- 
tion among  children. 

6199.  In  dealing  with  them,  education  is  really  the 
principal  thing  rather  than  medical  treatment ;  you 
can  distinguish  them  I  mean  from  ordinary  invalid 
children  ? — No.  I  think  that  epilejjtic  children  require 
medical  treatment  more  than  the  others,  and  that  is 
why  I  say  that  1  think  the  best  thing  is  to  have  them 
in  an  institution  where  they  can  have  both.  They 
require  medical  treatment  constantly  ;  and,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  very  little  trouble  if  those  who  are  attending 
school  are  allowed  to  come  up  to  the  hospital  when  it  is 
necessary ;  and,  as  a  rale,  they  require  treatment  for 
years. 

6200.  They  do  not  stand  on  the  same  footing  as 
ordinary  invalid  children  ;  there  is  a  reason  for  making 
special  provision  under  the  Education  Acts  for  epileptic 
children  more  than  in  the  case  of  oidinary  invalid 
children? — Oh,  yes,  distinctly. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next  at  2.30. 
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26  Mar.  1897. 


Mr.  H.  F.  Pooley  called  in  and  examined. 


6201.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  senior  esarainer  of  the 
Education  Department  p — Yes. 

6202.  And  you  have  had  to  do  with  the  working  of 
the  Act  for  the  elementary  education  of  blind  and  deaf 
children  for  the  last  three  years  ? — Yes,  I  have  had  to 
do  vith  the  draft  of  the  Bill,  and  also  with  the  working 
of  the  Act  since  it  was  passed. 

6203.  The  Eoyal  Commissioners  estimated  that  the 
number  of  blind  children  of  school  age  (5  to  15)  in 
England  and  Wales  was  1.710,  and  the  number  of  deaf 
children  4,000  to  4, 500  .P— Yes. 

6204.  This  gives  about  6,000  blind  and  deaf  children, 
or  one  in  5,000  of  the  whole  population  (30,000,000)  or 
one  in  1,000  of  the  number  of  children  of  school  age  ? — 
Yes.  I  may  say  upon  that  that  I  find  that  roughly,  in 
some  cases,  four  children  of  every  10,000  of  the  popu- 
lation has  been  estimated  as  the  number  of  blind  and 
deaf.  That  was  adopted  in  the  Hanley  case.  But  this 
calculation  of  about  two  in  10,000 1  take  from  the  Eeport 
of  the  Boyal  Commissioners. 

6205.  The  certified  schools  for  blind  or  deaf  children 
have  accommodation  for  4,480  children,  1476  for  blind, 
and  3,004  for  deaf  ? — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6206.  The  number  of  children  in  attendance  is,  in 
blind  schools,  1,164  (676  boys  and  489  girls),  in  deaf 
schools,  2,584  (1,480  boys  and  1,104  girls)s  making  a 
total  of  3,748  ?— Yes. 

6207.  The  total  number  of  children  taking  manual 
instruction  was  3,611,  and  the  number  of  children  taking 
elementary  instruction  was  3,742  ?— Yes. 

6208.  The  average  grant  per  head  for  manual  instruc- 
tion was  11.  13s.  8d.,  and  for  elementary  instruction 
21.  10s.  lid.  ?— Yes. 

6209.  There  was  paid  as  grants  to  blind  schools 
2,827Zi  18s.  M.  for  elementary  instruction,  and  1,847Z.  13s. 
for  manual  instruction,  making  4,675L  lis.  3d.  ? — Yes. 

6210.  And  to  deaf  schools  6,711L  17s.  Sd.  for  elemen- 
tary instruction,  and  4,242L  3s.  6d.  for  manual  instruc- 
tion, making  10,954L  Os.  9d.  ? — Yes. 

6211.  Or  15,629Z.  12s.  Od.  in  all  ?— Yes. 

6212.  The  number  of  blind  children  present  at 
inspection,  or  whose  work  was  submitted  to  Her 
Majesty's  inspector  being  1,164,  the  average  grant  for 
each  blind  child  was  il.  Os.  id.  ? — Y  es. 

6213.  And  the  deaf  children  numbering  2,584,  the 
average  grant  for  each  deaf  child  was.  4L  4s.  9id.  P — 
Yes,  those  are  the  figures  for  1896. 

6214.  The  number  of  blind  children  present  at 
inspection  equals  four  fifths  of  the  accommodation 
(namely,  l,476j,  and  the  number  of  deaf  children  present 
at  inspection  equals  six  sevenths  (namely,  3,004).  So 
that  the  Act  has  been  very  successful  in  providing  for  the 
the  wants  of  the  children  for  whom  it  was  passed  ? — Yes, 
the  numbers  present  at  inspection  amounted  to  four 
fifths  of  the  accommodation  in  the  blind  schools,  and  in 
the  deaf  schools  to  six  sevenths  of  the  accommodation. 

6216.  So  that  if  a  similar  Act  were  passed  for  feeble- 
minded children  it  might  be  worked  without  compulsion, 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  Act  for  the  blind  and 
the  deaf  ? — I  think  it  would  probably  work  very  much 
in  the  same  way. 


6216.  The  grants  allowed  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment are  three  guinens  for  elementary  and  two  guineas 
for  manual  instruction  for  every  child  under  efficient 
instruction  who  has  attended  with  due  regularity? — 
Yes. 

6217.  Then  you  make  a  statement  with  regard  to 
defective  children — "that  if  1  per  cent,  of  children 
"  over  seven  attended  special  classes  for  defectives, 
"  and  were  paid  for  at  the  same  rate,  the  Government 
"  grant  would  be  about  six  times  as  much."  Do  you 
recommend  the  same  amount  of  grant  P — May  I  explain 
that  that  is  merely  a  statistical  calculation.  I  was 
assuming  that  1  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
children  are  defective,  and  that  would  give  10  in  1,000 
childi-en  ;  or,  if  you  exclude  infants,  it  woitld  give  you 
about  6  in  1 ,000  children,  so  that  would  be  six  times  as 
many  as  we  find  in  the  blind  and  deaf  schools. 

6218.  So  that  if  paid  for  at  the  same  rate,  the  grant 
would  be  about  six  times  as  much  ? — Yes. 

6219.  If  the  classes  are  twice  as  large — 20  for  defective 
children,  and  only  10  or  12  for  blind  children— it  would 
not  be  fair  to  pay  more  than  half  that  grant  would  it  p 
— Probably. 

6220.  So  that  the  grant  would  not  be  six  times  as 
large,  but  three  times  as  large  ? — On  the  assumption  that 
there  is  that  difference  between  the  size  of  the  classes. 

6221.  On  that  assumption  the  grant  would  be  about 
50,000L  to  60,OOOL  ?— I  do  not  think  it  should  be 
reduced  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  classes,  because 
there  are,  of  course,  other  expenses  besides  the  salaries 
of  teachers. 

6222.  The  cost  of  maintenance,  which  is  really  the 
cost  of  staff,  is  five  sixths  of  the  whole  ? — I  should  doubt 
whether  the  expenses  would  be  reduced  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  size  of  the  class,  because  there  are 
other  expenses  besides  the  salaries  of  teachers. 

6223.  They  are  only  one  sixth  of  the  whole.  Five 
sixths  of  the  total  cost  of  maintaining  a  school  is  the 
the  salaries  of  teachers ;  so  that  the  grant  would  be 
about  50,000Z.  or  6O,O00L  on  that  basis  p— Yes,  if  that 
calculation  were  correct. 

6224.  It  appears  from  an  examination  of  statistics 
that  the  average  number  of  deaf  children  for  each 
teacher  is  11  in  day  schools  and  10  in  institutions,  and 
the  average  number  of  blind  children  per  teacher  is  9, 
both  in  day  schools  and  in  institutions  ? — I  should  like 
to  say  upon  that  that  the  number  of  children  per  teacher 
is  rather  smaller,  I  think,  than  it  will  be,  because  there 
are  so  many  certified  schools  which  have  a  very  much 
smaller  number  of  children  in  attendance  in  the  day 
schools  ;  so  that  you  find  a  few  cases  of  only  six  or  seven 
children  attending  the  school,  and  they  necessarily  have 
a  certified  teacher. 

6225.  But  I  think  they  have  pretty  well  secured  all 
the  blind  children,  have  they  not  p — I  should  think  so. 

6226.  Therefore  the  calculation  as  to  the  average 
number  per  teacher,  is  not  likely  to  be  much  above  10 
for  blind  children  ? — Probably  not. 

6227.  Or  above  11  or  12  for  deaf  children  P— That 
may  be  so. 

6228.  In  day  schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind,  the 
salaries  of  teachers  average  about  81.  per  scholar?— 
Yes. 
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6229.  And  you  think  that  one  fonrtli  or  one  third 
might  be  added  for  other  expenses  ?  —Yes. 

6230.  But  is  it  not  nearer  one  sixth  ? — The  calculation 
I  have  made  is  from  the  examination  of  some  12  or  15 
schools  ;  but  it  is  only  a  rough  one. 

6231.  Schools,  you  mean,  of  that  class  ? — Yes,  of  that 
class. 

6232.  But  the  figure  of  one  sixth  is  taken  from  the 
whole  of  the  schools  of  tlie  country  ? — I  think  tlie  other 
expenditure  in  these  small  certified  classes  would  be  a 
larger  proportion  than  in  the  larger  schools. 

6233.  In  institutions  you  think  the  salaries  of  teachers 
average  about  lU.  ;  but  is  not  that  an  over  statement  P — 
It  is  rather  difficult  to  average.  At  the  Edgbaston  Eoyal 
Institution  for  Deaf  and  Dumb,  the  salaries  average 
13Z.  14s.  9d.  per  scholar. 

6234.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  "teacher"  there 
includes  ? — I  was  going  to  say  there  is  some  difficulty 
about  that.  We  have  taken  the  total  salaries  of  teachers 
in  the  institutions  from  our  forms,  but  the  returns  do 
not  show  what  the  duties  of  the  teachers  are,  and  there- 
fore it  is  possible  that  some  are  included  who  are  not 
merely  teachers. 

6235.  There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  in  most  of 
these  institutions,  those  who  teach  in  school  hours, 
and  those  who  superintend  them  in  play  hoiirs,  and, 
perhaps  there  they  are  both  classed  together  ? — For 
another  reason  I  tfdnk  that  amount  is  rather  too  high, 
because  in  these  institutions  the  salary  of  the  principal 
is  occasionally  high,  and  that  would  probably  be  put  in 
as  the  salary  of  a  teacher. 

6236.  Boarding  out  with  foster  parents  has  been 
adopted  only  in  four  places — London,  Hull,  Leeds,  and 
Leicester.  At  present  only  29  deaf  and  2  blind  children 
in  all  are  boarded  out  ? — That  is  so.  But  that  does  not 
include  the  number  in  Leicester  which  is  new,  and  two 
new  boarding-out  committees  which  are  being  formed 
in  London. 

6237.  In  fact  you  would  find  more  difficulty  in 
boarding  out  feeble  minded  children  than  blind  and 
deaf  children,  probably? — I  should  think  it  would 
require  more  care  in  choosing  foster  parents. 

6238.  So  that  we  must  not  look  to  boarding  out  very 
much  in  future  as  a  way  of  providing  for  the  education 
of  children  of  feeble  mind  't'—Oi  course  that  is  very  much 
a  question  for  the  Committee. 

6239.  But  if  there  has  been  so  little  done  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind,  there  is  pretty  sure  to  be  still  less  for 
feeble-minded  children  P — It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
difficulty  will  arise  if  we  find  feeble-minded  children 
in  rural  districts.  Supposing  the  Committee  think  it 
undesirable  that  they  should  be  sent  to  institutions, 
there  will  be  no  alternative  but  to  leave  them  in  their 
own  school,  or  to  board  them  out. 

6240.  You  find  the  school  authorities  co-operate 
readily  in  putting  the  Act  in  force.  For  example,  five 
boards  in  Staffordshire  have  combined,  and  are  building 
an  institution  for  140.  That  is  Mr.  Wedgwood's? — 
Mr.  Wedgwood's. 

6241.  The  small  school  boards  sometimes  complain  of 
the  cost,  and  they  have  tried  various  devices  for  making 
it  as  cheap  as  possible  ? — So  far  as  I  can  tell  from  the 
correspondence  (of  course  the  inspectors  know  more 
about  it  than  v/e  do  in  the  office),  the  school  authorities 
are  willing  to  put  the  Act  in  force.  We  have  had 
several  complaints  from  small  school  boards  of  the  cost 
of  sending  a  child  ;  but  their  objections  have  generally 
been  overcome,  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  corre- 
spondence, and  ultimately  something  has  been  done  ibr 
any  blind  or  deaf  child. 

6242.  In  fact,  as  a  rule,  it  does  not  pay  to  keep  a 
school  under  a  school  board  for  less  than  six  or  seven 
children  ? — No  doubt. 

6243.  If  they  have  only  four  or  five  children  of  this 
class,  it  is  cheaper  to  send  them  to  an  institution  than 
to  teach  them  at  home  P — Tes. 

6244.  North  Bierley  Urban  District  Council  (York- 
shire), is  the  only  school  authority  not  a  school  board 
which  has  provided  a  school  (in  a  hired  room),  and  four 
bhnd  children  were  taught  at  a  cost  of  68/.  ? — Yes. 

6245.  Wellington,  in  Somersetshire,  has  three  blind 
children  at  a  cost  of  about  40/.  p — Yes,  I  mentioned 
North  Bierley,  because  that  is  the  only  case  of  a  school 
authority  not  a  school  board  providing  and  maintaining 
a  child. 


6246.  No  certified  day  school  has  b3en  provided  by 

voluntary  managers  ? — No.  F .  Pooley, 

6247.  And  is  not  likely  to  be  provided  ? — That  is    gg  Mar  1897 

quite  my  opinion,  because  of  the  expense.    They  are  

obliged  under  section  7,  sub-section  1(6.)  of  the  Act,  to 

find  one  third  of  the  cost. 

6248.  The  Department  has  not  received  much  infor- 
mation yet  as  to  the  use  of  compulsory  powers  by  school 
authorities  ? — No.  ^ 

G249.  In  fact  they  have  used  them  very  sparingly 
indeed.  At  Nottingham,  for  instance,  as  you  are  aware, 
they  have  allowed  children  to  go  out  of  school  at  the 
age  of  13  or  14,  though  they  ought  to  have  enforced 
compitlsion  up  to  the  age  of  16  ? — Yes,  I  am  aware  that 
you  have  reported  that  from  Nottingham. 

6250.  In  the  case  of  deaf  children  it  is  very  difficult 
to  enforce  compulsion,  because  their  wages  are  of  assis- 
tance to  the  parents.  In  the  case  of  blind  children 
compulsion  has  not  been  so  necessary,  because  such 
children  are  not  useful  to  their  pai'ents.  In  the  same 
way,  with  regard  to  the  more  feeble-minded  children, 
they  would  probably  be  kept  at  school ;  but  the  less 
feeble-minded  would  very  likely  be  taken  out  of  a 
school  at  the  very  earliest  opportunity,  just  as  the.  deaf 
are,  because  their  services  are  of  use  to  their  parents  ? 
— I  suppose  the  reason  generally  is  that  they  can  earn 
wages. 

6251.  The  Education  Department  has  not  yet  exercised 
any  compulsory  powers,  but  has  threatened  to  do  so  ? — 
Exactly. 

6252.  Can  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  what  has 
been  the  result  of  such  threats  P — I  think  in  almost  all 
cases  the  threat  lias  resulted  in  the  child  being  sent  to 
some  school.  There  have  been  several  cases  reported 
of  children  who  are  not  in  a  blind  or  deaf  school,  and 
very  often  the  reason  has  been  the  state  of  their  health. 
In  some  cases  the  child  has  been  attending  a  hospital  for 
an  operation,  and  we  have  had  some  cases  where  a 
private  person  has  said  :  "  These  children  do  not  go  to 
' '  school,  and  have  not  been  sent  to  school  for  two  years  ;" 
but  we  have  inquired,  and  have  found  that  they  have 
been  sent  periodically,  every  two  or  three  months,  to  a 
hospital  for  some  operation,  and  have  been  told  by 
doctors  that  they  should  run  about  and  play  for  a 
time. 

(3253.  We  may  be  met  also  with  the  religious  diffi- 
culty, as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf  ? — Yes. 

6254.  The  case  of  parents  who  are  Jews,  and  Eoman 
Catholics  p — That  will  be  so  if  it  is  a  question  of  sending 
them  to  institutions. 

6255.  If  the  same  clause  is  inserted  as  in  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  Act?— Yes.  Perhaps  I  should  say  upon  the 
religious  question  that  the  difficulty  arises  from  the 
provisions  in  the  Act  about  reasonable  choice  of  school 
by  a  parent.  In  some  cases  a  Roman  Catholic  parent 
has  wished  his  child  to  be  sent  to  Boston  Spa,  in  York- 
shire, and  the  School  Board  have  said,  "  We  have  a 
"  school  which  the  child  can  go  to,"  and  then  the 
question  is  whether  it  is  reasonable  for  the  parent  to 
select  this  school  at  Boston  Spa. 

6256.  The  Leeds  School  Board   provide  a  Roman 
Catholic  teacher  specially  for  one  deaf  child  ? — Yes. 

6257.  She  has  to  give  religious  instruction  to  the  deaf 
child  for  the  first  hour  every  morning  ? — Yes.  I  think 
the  London  School  Board  have  made  some  concessions 
also  in  that  direction.  There  is  one  suggestion  I 
should  like  to  make,  that  supposing  special  assistance 
is  to  be  given  to  classes  for  defective  children,  I  imagine 
it  would  be  more  convenient  that  the  grant  should  be 
paid  on  the  average  attendance,  instead  of  on  the 
system  which  they  are  paid  to  the  blind  and  deaf 
schools. 

6258-9.  It  is  found  very  convenient  to  keep  that 
phrase  "attended  with  due  regularity"  rather  in  the 
hands  of  the  Educational  Department,  than  to  adopt 
the  view  of  the  London  School  Board,  namely,  that  if 
a  child  has  attended  for  two  thirds  of  the  year  very 
irregularly — that  is  to  say,  has  been  absent  one  time 
out  of  every  three — they  should  be  paid  an  eight 
months'  grant  for  that  child  ? — Quite  so.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  three  and  five  guinea  payments  were,  I  think, 
originally  meant  for  institutions  ;  they  were  taken  from 
the  Scotch  Act.  It  gives  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  both 
to  the  school  authority,  which  has  to  fill  up  the  forms, 
and  also  the  Department,  to  see  how  much  irregiilarity 
may  be  excused,  and  how  many  months  should  be  paid 
for ;  whereas  if  we  paid  for  these  scholars  on  the 
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average  attendance,  we  could  very  easily  apply  the 
same  principle  that  is  applied  in  ordinary  schools  as  to 
inspection. 

6260.  It  would  be  easier  from  the  oiBcial  point  of 
view  ? — It  would. 

6261.  And  from  the  child's  point  of  view  ? — That  is  a 
question  to  be  considered.  The  present  system  prevents 
the  introduction  of  that  plan  of  inspection  which  pre- 
vails  in  the  ordinary  schools,  of  doing  away  with  the 
annual  visit,  and  having  one  or  two  visits  in  the  course 
of  the  year  instead.  The  present  system  of  payment 
obliges  an  examination  of  all  the  children,  or  a  visit 
to  the  school,  at  all  events,  at  the  end  of  the  school  year 
for  that  purpose. 

6262.  I  will  now  read  your  memorandum  upon  the 
effect  of  extending  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  to  defective 
children,  and  then  ask  you  some  questions  on  it : — 

Memokandum  upon  the  Effect  of  extending  the  Blind 
AND  Deaf  Childken  Act  to  Defective  Childeen, 

The  London  School  Board  have  suggested  that  the 
powers  of  school  boards  should  be  extended  to  enable 
them  to  provide  for  the  instruction  and  maintenance  of 
defective  children  on  the  same  lines  as  the  provision  for 
blind  and  deaf  children  made  by  the  Elementary  Edu- 
cation (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893.  A  similar 
recommendation  has  been  made  as  regards  epileptic 
children. 

I  propose  to  consider  what  would  be  the  exact  effect 
produced  if  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1893  were 
extended  in  their  entirety  to  the  afflicted  children 
falling  within  the  scope  of  our  Committee's  inquiry, 
who  for  brevity's  sake,  may  be  called  "  defective 
children." 

(1.)  There  would  be  a  legal  obligation  on  every 
parent  of  a  defective  child  to  cause  the  child  to 
receive  instruction  suitable  to  it.  Instruction  in 
an  ordinary  public  elementary  school  would  not 
necessarily  be  accepted. 

The  fact  of  a  child  being  defective  would  not  of 
itself  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for  non-attendance  at 
school  or  non-receipt  of  instruction.  Nor  would 
the  distance  of  the  defective  child's  home  from  a 
school  be  a  reasonable  excuse. 
(2.)  The  Education  Department  would  be  charged 
with  the  duty  of  certifying  schools  as  suitable  for 
providing  education  for  defective  children,  and  of 
making  regulations  for  boarding-out  defective 
children  in  homes  near  certified  schools. 

It  would  be  the  duty  of  every  school  authority 
to  obtain  suitable  education  (including  industrial 
training)  for  defective  children,  either  by  establish- 
ing a  certified  school,  or  by  sending  the  children 
to  some  certified  school,  whether  board  or  voluntary, 
and  contributing  to  the  necessary  expenses  (includ- 
ing clothing).  This  contribution  might  be  limited 
to  annual  maintenance  (including  the  travelling 
expenses  and  conveyance  of  the  children),  or  might 
extend  to  purchase  and  acquisition  of  the  school 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  suitable  education 
the  school  authoritiy  would  have  power  to  board 
out  defective  children  in  homes  near  the  certified 
school. 

Under  subsection  (2)  (a)  of  section  2  the  duty  of 
the  school  authority  would  not  extend  to  defective 
children  who  were  idiots  or  imbeciles,  and  by 
section  13  (1)  the  powers  of  guardians  to  send 
defective  children  not  idiots  or  imbeciles  to  school 
would  be  repealed,  except  as  to  children  resident 
in  a  workhouse,  &c..  or  boarded  out  by  guardians. 

(3.)  Section  2  (3)  and  section  3  relate  to  the  questions 
of  security  to  be  given  to  a  school  authority  which 
contributes  to  the  establishment  of  a  certified 
school,  and  to  the  representation  (when  expedient) 
of  a  school  authority  so  contributing  on  the  govern  • 
ing  body  of  the  certified  school. 

(4.)  The  school  authorities  would  be — 
(a.)  School  boards. 

(6.)  For  areas  not  under  school  boards  the 
district  council  (urban  or  rural)  acting  through 
a  committee  appointed  for  educational 
purposes. 

This  provision  creates  an  anomaly,  inasmuch  as 
in  rural  districts  and  in  some  urban  districts  the 
school  authojfity  for  the  area  not  under  school 
boards  is  the  district  council,  instead  of  the  school 
attendance  committee  of  the  board  of  guardians, 


which  is  the  school  authority  under  the  ordinary 
Elementary  Education  Acts. 

When  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  was  passed  it  was 
expected  that  the  powers  of  school  attendance 
committees  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  district 
councils  when  they  were  set  up,  but  this  expectation 
has  not  been  fulfilled. 

It  appears  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  school 
attendance  committees  of  boards  of  guardians  ought 
to  be  empowered  to  provide  and  maintain  schools. 
(5.)  The  school  authority  (whether  a  school  board  or 
other  school  authority)  would  have  power,  either 
alone  or  in  combination  with  other  school  autho- 
rities, to  provide  certified  schools  (including  board- 
ing schools)  and  to  raise  loans  for  building  or 
enlargement. 

(6.)  The  Education  Department  would  have  power  in 
case  of  any  school  authority  failing  to  perform  its 
duty  to  declare  that  authority  in  default  or  to  order 
it  to  pay  a  fixed  sum  to  a  certified  school  towards 
the  expenses  of  a  particular  child. 

(7.)  The  Department  would  be  forbidden  to  certify 
any  school  conducted  for  private  profit,  or,  if  a 
voluntary  school,  not  raising  at  least  one-third  of 
its  annual  expenses  of  maintenance  out  of  voluntary 
contributions  and  sources  other  than  local  rates 
(including   parents'    payments)    or  Government 


[This  provision  makes  it  unlikely  that  a  voluntary 
day  school  would  be  certified.] 
(8.)  A  certified  school  for  defective  children,  if  and  so 
far  as  it  was  not  a  public  elementary  school,  would 
have  to  comply  with  certain  requirements  as  to 
religious  instruction  based  on  the  provisions  of  the 
Industrial  Schools  Act,  1866. 
(9.)  A  payment  from  the  parent  of  a  defective  child 
could  be  enforced  by  the  school  authority. 

[Probably  this  payment  could  not  be  enforced  in 
the  case  of  a  defective  child  attending  a  day 
school.    8ee  section  9  (1).] 
(10.)  The  parent  of  a  defective  child  sent  to  a  certified 
school  would  not  thereby  be  pauperised  or  placed 
under  any  disability. 
(11.)  The  parent  could  exercise  a  reasonable  selection 

as  regards  a  school  for  his  childi'en. 
(12.)  A  defective  child  would  be  deemed  a  child  up  to 
the  age  of  16  for  the  purposes  of  the  Elementary 
Education  Acts,  and  his  compulsory  education 
would  extend  to  16,  and  he  would  be  debarred  from 
total  or  partial  exemption  up  to  that  ago,  the  school 
authority  having  no  option  or  discretion  in  the 
matter. 

(13.)  The  Department  would  be  free  to  aid  a  certified 
school  in  respect  of  education  given  to  defective 
children  to  such  amount  and  on  such  conditions  as 
might  be  directed  by  Minutes. 

(14.)  A  definition  of  defective  children  would  have  to 
be  framed  which  would  distinguish  them,  on  the 
one  hand,  from  oz-dinary  children,  and,  on  the  other, 
from  idiots  and  imbeciles. 


12th  March  1897. 


H.  F.  POOLEY. 


Now,  taking  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act  by 
sections,  do  I  understand  you  think  that  section  1  (1) 
would  apply  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6263.  Section  1  (2)  would  also  apply  ? — These  are,  I 
think,  questions  for  the  Committee  to  consider,  and 
therefore  I  do  not  like  to  commit  myself  to  a  decided 
opinion. 

6264.  I  am  asking  your  opinion  as  to  whether,  if  this 
were  carried  out,  a  similar  clause  in  the  new  Act  might 
be  drawn  up  only  altering  the  words  "  blind  and  deaf  " 
to  "  defective  "  ? — Of  course  such  a  clause  might  be 
drawn ;  but  I  should  doubt  whether  it  would  be  desi- 
rable, because  under  section  1  (2)  of  the  Act,  it  is 
provided  that  distance  of  the  residence  of  the  child 
from  the  school  shall  not  be  a  reasonable  excuse  for 
neglecting  to  provide  suitable  education. 

6265.  Why  should  not  that  provision  be  applicable 
to  an  Act  for  a  defective  child  as  well  as  a  blind  or  deaf 
child  ? — I  am  not  sui-e  that  it  would  be  advisable  to  say 
that  every  defective  child  must  be  provided  for  in  a 
special  school,  or  special  class,  however  far  off  its  resi- 
dence might  be,  and  that  the  distance  should  be  no 
excuse.  That,  however,  is  rather  a  question  for  the 
Committee  to  consider. 

6266.  If  a  child  was,  by  medical  authority,  declared 
defective  and  a  subject  for  a  special  class,  there  would 
be  no  hardship  in  putting  it  in,  would  there  ? — Not 
if  the  Committee  thought  it  desirable  that  a  defective 
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child  of  that  sort  should  be  sent  away  a  distance  from 
its  horns  rather  than  retained  in  its  own  school. 

6267.  You  mean  that  there  might  be  two  classes  of 
defective  children— one  who  would  go  to  an  institu- 
tion, and  the  other  to  a  special  class  P— Yes.  You  see 
a  blind  and  deaf  child  must,  according  to  the  Act,  be 
sent  to  a  certified  school,  even  if  there  is  no  such  school 
within  100  miles  of  its  home.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Committee  would  go  as  far  as  that  with  regard  to 
defective  children ;  it  is  a  serious  question. 

6268.  Do  you  tliink  that  special  classes  would  not  be 
so  readily  set  up  for  defective  children  as  for  the  deaf 
and  dumb ,  though  they  are  six  times  as  numerous  ?—I 
tliink  the  Committee  has  to  consider  the  whole  question 
of  defective  children  in  rural  districts,  and  if  the  Com- 
mittee think  that  there  are  classes  of  defective  children 
who  cannot  be  taught  in  an  ordinary  school,  then  the 
Committee  would  probably  extend  this  section  to  such 
children,  and  provide  for  their  being  sent  compnlsorily 
to  some  cei-tified  school. 

6269.  Will  you  draft  some  clauses  similar  to  these 
which  you  think  might  apply  to  all  cases  of  defective 
children  certified  by  a  medical  authority  ? — I  should  be 
glad  to  make  some  suggestion  as  to  a  particular  clause ; 
but  it  seems  to  me  to  depend  very  much  upon  the  view 
taken  by  the  Committee  of  what  it  is  wise  to  do  with 
defective  children  in  rural  districts  who  may  be  at  a 
distance  from  any  certified  school  or  special  class. 

6270.  In  your  memorandum,  paragraph  4,  you  say 
that  "the  school  authorities  Avould  be: — (a.)  School 
"  Boards,  (b. )  For  areas  not  under  School  Boards,  the 
"  District  Council  (Urban  or  Rural),  acting  through  a 
"  committee  appointed  for  educational  purposes." 
And  you  add  : — "  This  provision  creates  an  anomaly, 
"  inasmuch  as  in  rural  districts,  and  in  some  urban 

districts,  the  School  Authority  for  the  area  not  under 
"  School  Boards  is  the  District  Council  instead  of  the 
"  School  Attendance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
"  dians,  which  is  the  School  Authority  under  the 
"  ordinary  Elementary  Education  Acts."  The  anomaly 
exists  already,  does  it  not,  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  ? — The  anomaly  exists  already,  because  you  have 
one  School  Authority  for  deaf  and  blind  children, 
namely  the  District  Council,  and  you  have  another 
School  Authority  for  ordinary  children,  iiamely,  the 
School  Attendance  Committee  of  the  Board  of  Guar- 
dians. 

6271.  But  the  Authority  setup  for  the  blind  and  deaf 
has  acted  well,  has  it  not? — It  seems  to  me  that  the 
District  Council,  and  not  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee of  Boards  of  Guardians,  is  the  proper  School 
Authority  in  rm-al  districts,  because  the  District  Council 
is  the  local  authority  which  has  general  jurisdiction, 
whereas  the  Board  of  Guardians  are  the  authority  for 
poor  law  purposes  only ;  and,  if  it  were  my  business  to 
suggest  legislation,  I  should  suggest  that  the  powers  of 
the  School  Attendance  Committee  should  be  transfen-ed 
to  the  District  Council.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  such 
legislation  has  been  contemplated. 

6272.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  In  sub-paragraph  4  of  para- 
graph 2  of  your  memorandum  you  draw  a  distinction 
between  the  defective  child  and  a  child  that  is  termed 
an  idiot  or  imbecile  ? — Yes,  that  distinction  is  already 
made,  of  course,  in  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  and  also  in 
the  reference  to  our  committee.  We  have  to  deal  with 
defective  children  who  are  not  idiots  or  imbeciles. 

6273.  Then  in  the  case  of  children  in  rural  districts 
where  would  you  purpose  sending  those  children,  or 
providing  school  teaching  for  them  ?  —  You  mean 
defective  children,  not  idiots  or  imbeciles. 

6274.  Yes.  Do  you  mean  that  there  would  have  to  be 
new  institutions  provided  ? — What  is  in  my  mind  is  this  : 
that  if  we  find  a  certain  number  of  defective  children  in 
rural  districts,  it  is  a  question  for  our  committee 
whether  we  should  recommend  that  they  should  be 
compnlsorily  sent  to  some  school  which  must  neces- 
sarily be  at  a  distance,  or  whether  such  children  should 
be  allowed  to  remain  in  their  own  school,  and  the  best 
arrangements  that  are  possible  made  for  them  there. 

6275.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  as  to  whether  the 
Act  should  be  compulsory  ? — Of  course  I  could  give  my 


opinion,  but  as  it  seems  to  me  that  is  really  a  question  Mr. 

for  the  Committee.  H.  F.  Pvoley. 

6276.  {Mr.  Ne-wlon.)  Supposing  the  Act  was  extended   

to  defective  children,  would  the  Education  Department  Mut.  18". , 

have  to  certify  every  school  in  which  defective  children  " 
were  kept  ? — It  would,  no  doubt. 

6277.  That  is  to  say,  our  inspectors  from  the  Bduca- 
tion  Department  would  have  to  go  to  every  charitable 
institution  in  which  defective  children  who  » re  not  actual 
idiots  were  maintained? — Yes,  no  doubt. 

C278.  Then  are  not  the  words  in  paragraph  12  of  your 
memorandum,  "  The  school  authority  having  no  option  ■ 
"  or  discretion  in  the  matter"  too  strong  ;  because  the 
words  "reasonable  excuse"  come  into  all  the  byelaws, 
and  there  is  an  option  or  discretion  in  every  case  of 
school  attendance,  is  there  not  ? — Yes,  I  did  not  intend 
to  exclude  "reasonable  excuses."  I  meant  that  the 
school  aixthority  is  bound  to  require  their  attendance  afc 
some  certified  school,  unless  there  is  a  reasonable 
excuse. 

6279.  But  there  is  no  hard  and  fast  rule,  is  there,  for 
attendance,  reasonable  excuses  maj-  always  come  in  ? — 
Exactly,  and  of  course  ultimately  it  is  for  the  magistrate 
to  decide  what  is  a  reasonable  excuse. 

6280.  I  suppose  the  whole  extension'  of  the  Act  (Blind 
and  Deaf)  to  defective  children  would  fall  through 
unless  a  satisfactory  definition  could  be  framed  ? — i 
think  so. 

6281.  Unless,  therefore,  we  can  get  such  a  definition, 
all  this  extension  of  the  Act  must  be  given  up  ? — I  think 
you  must  have  a  clear  definition,  or  else  it  would  be 
impossible  to  say  what  classes  of  children  or  what  par- 
ticular children  come  under  the  Act,  and  what  do  not. 

6282.  {Dr.  Smith.)  In  a  note  to  your  paragraph  No.  7 
you  say,  ' '  This  provision  makes  it  unlikely  that  a 
"  voluntary  day  school  would  be  certified."  May  I  ask 
exactly  what  is  meant  by  "  a  voluntary  day  school  "  ? — 
I  mean  a  day  school  under  voluntary  management,  and 
not  under  a  school  board  or  school  authority.  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  if  voluntary  managers  started  a 
day  school  they  woidd  probably  not  be  allowed  to  charge 
any  fees,  because  of  the  Free  Education  Act ;  (that  is  a 
little  doubtful)  ;  and  they  must  find  one  third  of  the 
cost  from  voluntary  contributions  or  sources  other  than 
rates. 

6283.  Of  course  all  those  provisions  apply  to  children 
of  the  elementary  school  class,  they  do  not  apply  to 
children  going  to  institutions  for  the  higher  classes  ? — 
They  apply  to  all  children  dealt  with  by  school  authori- 
ties, and  there  is  no  reason  that  I  know  of  why  the 
school  authorities  should  not  send  the  child  of  any 
parent  to  a  certified  school.  They  have  the  power  to 
recover  the  whole  cost  from  the  parent. 

6284.  Could  they  compel  a  parent  of  the  better 
classes  to  send  his  child  to  one  of  these  certified  insti- 
tutions ? — They  could,  unless  tne  parent  coiiid  snow 
that  the  child  was  under  efiicient  instruction  in  some 
other  manner.  So  I  think  it  is  for  the  Committee  to 
consider  whether  that  clause  as  to  one  thii-d  of  the 
expenses  being  found  by  voluntary  subscriptions  should 
be  retained,  with  reference  at  all  events  to  day  schools 
set  up  under  this  Act.  It  would  discourage  the  estab- 
lishment of  day  schools  by  voluntary  managers. 

6285.  {Gliairman.)  Perhaps  you  will  read  the  defini- 
tion of  the  blind  and  deaf  from  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act, 
and  see  if  you  can  form  a  similar  one? — "The  expres- 
"  sion  '  blind,'  means  too  blind  to  be  able  to  read  the 
"  ordinary  school  books  used  by  children  ;  the  expres- 
"  sion  '  deaf,'  means  too  deaf  to  be  taught  in  a  class  of 
"  hearing  children  in  an  elementary  school." 

6286.  Why  should  not  you  have  a  definition  for 
defective  ' '  not  capable  of  profiting  by  the  ordinary 
"  teaching  of  a  public  elementary  school"? — I  think  a 
suggestion  of  that  sort  was  made  by  the  London  School 
Board. 

6287.  The  definition  supplied  by  the  London  School 
Board  is  "  children  who  by  reason  of  physical  or  mental 
"  defects  cannot  be  properly  taught  in  the  ordinary 
"  standards  or  by  ordinary  methods  "? — Yes. 


Miss  Sewell  called  in  and  examined. 


6288.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  warden  of  the 
Women's  University  Settlement  in  Soutliwark,  and  a 
manager  of  the  London  School  Board  special  classes  at 
Pocock  Street,  Blackfriars  ? — I  am. 


6289.  How  many  years  have  you  been  acting  in  that 
capacity  ? — I  have  been  warden  in  the  Women's 
University  Settlement  since  1891,  and  I  have  been 
manager  since  managers  were  ajjpointed  to  the  special 
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Miss  Sewell.    classes,  which  I  think  is  about  two  years  ago,  but  I 

  forget  exactly  how  long. 

26  Mar.  1897.       6290.  The  object  of  the  University  Settlement  is  to 

  throw  a  little  light  into  the  homes  of  the  poor  ?— Yes,  to 

benefit  the  people  of  the  poorer  parts  of  London, 
socially,  educationally,  and  in  any  way  we  can.  We 
take  a  special  interest  in  educational  matters. 

5291.  And  especially  with  regard  to  the  more  afflicted  ? 

 I  ivould  not  say  more  especially,  but  we  do  take  a 

great  interest  in  them. 

6292.  Ton  have  been  kind  enough  to  obtain  some 
'  statistics  for  us  from  certain  neighbourhoods  ?— Yes.  I 

was  asked  to  take  statistics  over  a  small  area  where  we 
have  visitors,  and  I  have  done  so,  and  have  brought  the 
results  here ;  they  are  very  small  indeed. 

6293.  You  are  prepared  to  give  us  your  impressions 
as  to  the  proportion  of  mentally  and  physically  defective 
children  unfit  for  ordinary  school  in  nine  parishes  of 
Southwark,  with  a  population  of  71,365  ?— Yes. 

6294.  You  have  in  the  special  class  at  Pocock  Street 
44  known  as  unfit  for  school  ? — Yes. 

6295.  And  on  yoiu-  list  of  invalid  children  who  are 
exempt  from  attending  school,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  some 
physical  defect,  you  have  35  ?— Yes. 

6296.  And  there  are  known  to  the  School  Board 
officers,  and  not  included  in  the  above  figures,  four 
more  ? — Yes. 

6297.  Making  a  total  of  83  in  a  child  population  which 
you  estimate  at  nearly  16,000  ?— Yes,  I  estimate  it  at 
"nearly  16,000.  But  that  is  my  own  estimate,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  far  it  may  be  trustworthy. 

6298.  I  notice  that  your  child  population  of  15,858  is 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  5  and  15  ?— Y^es.  1 
took  15  because  in  the  general  census  for  the  metropolis 
you  get  the  figures  divided  off  in  that  way.  You  get 
the  child  population  up  to  15,  and  I  thought  perhaps  it 
was  near  enough  for  the  purposes  of  the  inquiiy. 

6299.  We  are  specially  concerned  with  children 
between  7  and  13,  but  if  we  take  two  fifths  off  your 
number— taking  four  years  out  of  10,  it  will  perhaps  be 
approximately  right  ?— I  shoiild  think  it  might  be. 

6300.  And  that  would  make  the  child  population 
between  the  ages  of  7  and  13  about  10, OCO  l--— Yes. 

6301.  Then  what  percentage  of  those  10,000  children 
are  defective  ?— I  made  it  upon  my  figures  about  5  '  68 
per  thousand.  But  of  course  that  is  on  the  estimate  of 
the  child  population  between  5  and  15,  which  I  thought 
would  be  a  useful  period. 

6302.  Have  you  the  names  and  ages  of  these  83 
children  ?— There  are  seven  under  7  years  of  age  and 
13  over  13  years  of  age,  making  20  altogether.  There 
remain  63  between  7  and  13. 

6303.  Then  that  shows  a  percentage  of  •  63  defective, 
taken  on  10,000  children  between  7  and  13  ?— Yes. 

6304.  You  say  that  your  figures  are  not  absolutely 
accurate,  but  you  think  they  are  approximately  true? — 
Yes,  but  they  must  not  be  taken  for  more  than  they  are 
worth. 

6305.  From  the  parish  in  which  you  are  best  known 
you  get  the  highest  per-centage  of  physically  defective 
children  ?— Yes,  and  that  would  lead  me  to  suppose  that 
if  the  otner  parishes  were  equally  well  known,  we  might 
have  more  than  we  already  have.  We  are  working  in 
nine  parishes,  and  from  the  parish  in  which  we  are  best 
known  we  get  the  highest  per-centage  of  children.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  there  is  one 
parish  in  which  we  are  very  little  known,  where  we  do 
have  a  high  per-centage  :  not  so  high,  but  still  high. 

6306.  The  per-centage  very  largely  depends  upon  the 
character  of  the  parish,  I  suppose We  think  it  does, 
in  a  great  measure. 

6307.  Such  children  are  especially  found  in  the  very 
poorest  parishes,  where  the  mothers  go  out  to  work, 
and  leave  the  children  to  a  large  extent  uncared  for  ?— 
Yes,  they  are  left  uncared  for,  or  left  in  the  charge  of 
older  children,  who  perhaps  let  them  fall  downstairs, 
and  so  on. 

6308.  You  mention  one  curious  fact,  that  the  number 
of  "  special "  children  is  larger  from  the  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  the  school  than  from  more  distant 
parts.  Thus  the  parish  in  which  the  class  is  situated 
supplies  18  out  of  the  44 ;  yet  this  class  is  the  nearest 
"  special  class  "  for  a  large  part  of  the  district.    On  the 


other  hand  the  parish  is  a  very  low  class  one  (the  popu- 
lation largely  costermongers)  which  may  account  for 
the  numbers  ? — I  do  not  understand  why  it  is  that  that 
parish  does  supply  the  largest  number. 

6309.  The  special  class  would  be  most  known  in  its 
own  neighboui'hood  ? — Yes. 

6310.  It  may  be  accounted  for  in  that  way,  may  it 
not  ?— Yes,  except  that  they  are  not  admitted  on  the 
ground  that  they  are  near.  I  think  at  the  opening  of 
the  special  class,  the  teachers  in  the  school  under  the 
same  roof  naturally  knew  about  it  better  than  the 
teachers  of  other  schools,  and  probably  sent  in  their 
own  children.  I  expect  this  class  filled  up  in  that  way. 
It  is  an  odd  thing  that  the  same  fact  holds  true  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  class.  The  larger  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb  children  come  from  that  parish  in  which  the 
centre  is  placed. 

6311.  It  is  evidently  because  the  classes  are  better 
known  to  the  parents  ? — It  must  be  so,  and  that  implies 
that  there  are  a  good  many  children  not  found. 

6312.  What  is  your  definition  of  an  imbecile? — I 
have  never  attempted  to  define  an  imbecile,  and  I  should 
be  sorry  to  do  so  here. 

6313.  You  say  it  is  difficult  to  determine  an  imbecile, 
but  you  seem  to  come  to  some  conclusion  ? — Yes.  By 
the  imbeciles  we  mean  in  our  classification,  I  think,  the 
children  who,  (without  any  medical  knowledge  of  our 
own) ,  we  believe  are  unfit  to  be  taught — at  least  are  not 
capable  of  being  taught. 

6314.  Not  capable  of  being  taught  where? — In  the 
special  class.  They  can  be  taught  perhaps  one  thing. 
One  child  I  have  in  my  mind  has  been  there  a  long 
time.  She  can  be  taught  to  knit,  but  she  was  adding 
small  sums  of  three  figures  the  other  day  when  I  went 
in,  and  she  had  the  wildest  results,  and  she  had  been 
years  in  the  class. 

6315.  Yoti  can  determine  the  inferior  limit  for 
exchxding  them  from  the  special  class ;  can  you 
determine  the  superior  limit  for  excluding  them  from 
the  ordinary  school  ?  —  I  think  I  might,  perhaps, 
determine  a  limit  which  satisfied  myself  as  to  their  not 
being  in  need  of  any  very  special  education,  but  I 
should  not  personally  hke  to  draw  the  limit  for  ex- 
chiding  them  from  the  special  class,  for  I  hold,  however 
it  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  School  Board 
or  of  the  Education  Department,  that  it  is  very  advan- 
tageous to  defective  children  to  have  some  other  children 
mixed  up  with  them. 

6316.  Do  you  mean  for  the  purposes  of  instruction, 
or  at  play  ? — For  both. 

6317.  But  suppose  they  cannot  keep  pace  with  the 
other  children's  instruction,  what  advantage  would 
they  derive  from  attending  the  class? — I  am  speaking 
of  those  children  who  would  be  so  backward  that  they 
could  be  classed  for  some  time  with  the  deficient 
children, 

6318.  You  are  speaking  of  backward  children  —not  of 
defective  children  ? — I  iinderstood  that  your  question 
was  how  would  one  distinguish  between  children  who 
are  deficient  and  children  who  are  only  backward.  We 
did  attempt  a  rough  classification,  which  was  fairly 
satisfactory  to  ourselves,  of  the  children  present  in  that 
special  class  who,  in  our  opinion  (I  do  not  think  it  is 
worth  very  much),  were  only  backward  and  not 
mentally  deficient.  If  you  talk  to  them  about  ordinary 
matters  you  will  find  them  as  bright  as  many  children, 
but  they  have  been  very  much  neglected  by  their 
parents,  and  they  have  received  very  little  education, 
chiefly,  I  might  almost  say  entirely,  owing  to  their 
irregular  attendance.  But,  personally,  I  think  that  the 
presence  of  these  children  is  of  advantage  to  the 
defective  children,  and  I  do  not  think  that  ifc  is  very 
much  harm  to  themselves,  because  if  the  teacher  does 
her  duty  by  them,  as  I  am  sure  she  would,  they  are 
pushed  on  and  are  pretty  soon  sent  into  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  their  places  taken  by  other  backward 
children.  They  are  passed  through  the  special  class 
in  a  short  time,  and  they  get  a  little  more  individual 
attention  than  they  would  get  in  a  large  class  at  an 
ordinary  school,  and  I  think  on  their  way  they  tend  to 
stimulate  defective  children. 

6319.  Directly  they  are  developed  to  some  degree 
joxi  remove  them  from  the  class,  and  pass  them  on  to 
the  ordinary  school  ? — Yes. 

6320.  You  agree  that  it  takes  a  considerable  time 
before  you  can  determine  whether  a  child  is  imbecile  or 
not  ? — Yes,  I  hold  the  strongest  views  on  that  point. 
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It  seems  to  me  a  very  great  misfortune  that  anythiug  so 
important  should  be  treated  in  any  way  hastily. 

6321.  And  I  suppose  it  would  take  still  longer  to 
convince  a  pai-ent  ? — It  takes  much  longer  to  convince  a 
parent, 

6322.  Have  you  ever  known  a  parent  convinced  that 
his  child  was  imbecile  ? — Yes,  we  have.  We  have 
known  several  cases  of  parents  who  were  convinced  after 
a  good  deal  of  talk,  and  a  good  deal  of  visiting  on  our 
part. 

6323.  They  wereat  last  convinced  that  the  children 
were  not  capable  of  profiting  by  ordinary  instruction,  or 
that  of  a  special  class  ? — Yes,  and  they  have  now  gone 
to  Darenth.  We  have  been  instrumental  in  removing 
several  of  these  children  into  Darenth. 

6324.  Is  it  a  difficult  process  to  get  them  into  Darenth  ? 
—Yes,  it  is,  it  usually  takes  a  long  time. 

6325.  Can  you  describe  the  process  you  have  em- 
ployed ? — If  we  believe  a  child  should  go  into  Darenth, 
we  never  take  any  action  without  first  getting  special 
medical  opinion  about  the  child.  We  do  that  rather  fre- 
quently. We  take  them  up  to  Dr.  Kayner  at  St.  Thomas' 
Hospital,  who  is  very  kind  in  looking  at  children  for  us, 
and  we  take  no  steps  in  the  matter  at  all  till  we  have  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  the  child  is  absolutely  unfit  for 
school.  Then,  having  decided  that  point,  we  go  to  the 
parent,  and  we  say,  "  We  believe  your  child  ought  to  be 
in  Darenth,"  and  we  explain  to  them  what  Darenth  is. 
Those  who  have  seen  Darenth  describe  it  to  the  parents. 
Then  we  tell  them  to  apply  to  the  relieving  officer, 
which  is  the  ordinary  way.  They  generally  refuse  at 
first,  but  finally,  after  they  are  convinced,  they  apply  to 
the  relieving  officer,  and  then,  if  it  is  a  very  clear  case, 
the  child  goes  very  quickly  ;  if  it  is  a  difficult  case  it  goes 
very  slowly.  Sometimes  there  is  a  hitch.  In  one  case 
I  think  it  took  us  nearly  a  year,  because  the  father  was 
living  in  Lambeth  and  the  mother  in  Southwark,  and 
when  the  relieving  officer  was  applied  to  by  the  mother, 
he  said  it  was  the  father's  duty  to  apply,  and  when  the 
father  applied  he  was  told  that  the  child  was  not  living 
in  the  same  place  as  he  was,  and  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  other  set  of  guardians  to  see  to  it.  This  went  on  for 
months  and  months,  but  the  child  is  finally  lodged  in 
Darenth. 

6326.  Have  you  failed  altogether  in  inducing  some 
parents  to  have  their  children  removed  to  Darenth  ?  — 
Yes. 

6327.  I  presume  these  children,  when  they  are  at 
home,  are  a  great  trouble  to  their  parents,  and  a  great 
source  of  danger  ? — Not  all  of  them.  Some  are  very 
troublesome,  and  are  a  source  of  danger.  Of  coiirse  we 
give  our  attention  chiefly  to  these.  Others  are  well 
under  the  control  of  their  parents,  and  I  do  not  think 
are  a  source  of  danger  —at  any  rate  whilst  they  are 
young. 

6328.  And,  if  they  have  a  good  home,  you  would  not 
be  inclined  to  remove  them  ? — Personally,  I  should  not. 

6329.  But  if  they  liave  a  bad  home,  would  yon  be 
inclined  to  exercise  compulsory  powers  if  necessary  ? — 
I  think  I  should  in  some  cases.  I  certainly  should 
when  they  became  older — when  they  reach  about  14, 
15,  or  16. 

6330.  Because  of  the  moral  danger  ? — Because  of  the 
moral  danger. 

6331.  Have  you  found  that  teachers  of  ordinary 
schools  are  anxious  to  get  rid  of  many  of  these  cases  ? — • 
I  think  they  are  naturally  anxious  to  get  rid  of  these 
absolutely  defective  cases.  We  have  thought  that 
they  were  a  little  anxious  to  get  rid  of  their  irregular 
attenders  also,  who  naturally  were  backward. 

6332.  But  of  course  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  do 
that  with  with  the  severe  sifting  that  takes  place  before 
they  are  sent  to  a  special  class? — It  is  much  more 
difficult  now  than  it  was. 

6333.  Do  you  think  that  there  are  some  in  the 
Pocock  Street  special  class  who  are  not  proper  inmates 
for  it  now  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that, 

6334.  Are  they  in  the  upper  or  lower  class  ? — I  could 
not  say.  I  do  not  remember  them  clearly  in  that  way. 
I  think  there  have  been  children  in  the  Pocock  Street 
class  who  certainly  should  not  have  been  there. 

6335.  Do  you  mean  that  they  should  have  been  in 
Darenth,  or  that  they  should  have  been  in  an  ordinary 
school  ? — Som.e  of  them,  I  think,  should  have  been  in 
an  ordinary  school.     But  again,  I  think  it  is  very 
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might,  perhaps,  have  been  in  an  ordinary  school ;  but,  

if  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  more  defective  ones, 
then  I  think  he  is,  perhaps,  fairly  well  placed  in  the 
special  class. 

6336.  But  you  think  that  he  personally  would  have 
benefited  more  by  the  ordinary  school  than  the  special 
class  ? — You  are  referring"  to  any  particular  child  who 
ought  not  to  have  been  in  the  class. 

6337.  Yes.  You  think  such  children  might  have 
profited  more  by  an  ordinary  school? — I  think  each 
child  must  be  judged  separately ;  there  have  been  a 
few  of  whom  that  would  be  true ;  I  can  recall  one  or 
two  special  cases. 

6338.  But  that  is  a  question  more  to  be  determined 
by  the  teacher  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  A  child  is  now  in 
my  mind  who  was  not  really,  I  think,  at  all  defective, 
but  she  had  extremely  bad  sight.  I  think  that  child 
ought  never  to  have  been  in  the  special  class  ;  she 
should  have  been  in  a  class  for  the  blind.  She  is  an 
exceptionally  bright  child.  She  was  at  last  moved,  I 
believe  through  our  influence,  into  one  of  the  board's 
special  classes  for  the  blind,  and  she  is  so  bright  there 
that  they  expect  her  to  get  a  scholarship  and  do  very 
well.  She,  I  consider,  wasted  some  years  by  being  in 
that  class,  and  I  think  the  same  might  be  said  of  one  or 
two  deaf  children. 

6339.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine,  of  course,  the 
amount  of  blindness  or  deafness  that  would  disqualify 
for  the  ordinary  school,  or  would  qualify  for  a  school 
for  the  deaf  or  blind  ? — This  class  forms  a  very  difficult 
set  of  children  to  judge  about. 

6340.  You  have  said  a  good  deal  about  the  work  of 
these  special  classes.  Would  you  consider  they  have 
been  conducted  on  thoroughly  good  lines  ? — I  do  not 
think  I  know  enough  to  answer  that  question. 

6341.  Do  you  think  that  the  physical  training  of  the 
children  is  sufficiently  considered  ? — No  ;  that  point  has 
struck  me,  considering  how  much  has  always  been  said 
to  tis  by  doctors  when  we  have  taken  the  children  up 
for  examination.  They  have  always  dwelt  very  much 
upon  the  need  of  physical  exercise,  and  upon  how  much 
good  it  might  do  the  children,  and,  without  knowing 
very  much  about  it,  I  have  often  wondered  whether 
there  was  enough  time  given  to  physical  exercise. 
Personally  I  do  not  think  that  quite  enough  attention 
is  given  to  it. 

6342.  When  they  have  been  once  admitted,  do  not 
you  think  there  should  be  a  second  examination  after  a 
certain  period  of  probation  ? — I  do. 

6343.  Similar  to  the  one  at  admission  ?  —  Yes.  I 
think  that  there  shoiild  be  a  very  careful  re- examination 
of  the  child  periodically. 

6344.  After  a  short  interval  ? — Yes. 

6345.  To  allow  the  history  of  the  child  to  be  well 
known? — Yes,  but  of  course  not  directly  after  its 
admission ;  then  it  would  not  be  of  much  use. 

6346.  After  6  or  12  months  ?  —  Probably  after  six 
months,  I  should  think,  if  the  child  has  attended 
regularly 

6347.  Your  experience  with  regard  to  the  manage- 
ment of  these  schools  is  that  voluntary  managers  are 
absolutely  essential  ?  —  I  think  that  they  are  very 
essential. 

6348.  In  what  ways  ? — I  think  they  are  essential  in 
several  ways.  It  is  often  difficult  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents  in  this  kind  of  work,  and  in 
doing  the  things  that  should  be  done  for  the  children, 
and  I  think  volunteers  can  do  more  than  anybody  else. 

6349.  Cannot  a  sympathetic  board  visitor  do  a  good 
deal,  cannot  he  influence  the  parents  ? — I  do  not  know 
him.  He  may  exist,  but  the  school  board  officer  is  a 
very  busy  person. 

6350.  He  is  a  man  of  facts  and  figures,  not  of 
sympathy  ? — I  should  not  like  to  say  that.  I  thijik  he 
is  very  busy,  and  I  do  not  think  you  can  expect  from 
him  the  immense  patience  that  is  wanted  for  that  kind 
of  work.  I  do  not  think  he  looks  upon  it  as  part  of  his 
business  at  all. 

6351.  And  so  few  of  them  are  women  ? — Yes. 

6352.  Do  you  think  that  women  visitors  might 
perhaps  exercise  the  game  influence  that  voluntary 
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 continue  their  care  of  the  children  after  they  leave 

school  ?— That  I  think  is  a  very  imporbant  point,  and 
the  fact  of  having  beeu  managers, 'and  having  had  a 
c«rtain  amount  of  ofBcial  connexion  with  the  class  and 
the  child  while  at  school,  gives  the  manager  a  good  deal 
of  influence  when  the  child  is  over  school  age.  You 
tnow  the  child,  you  have  followed  its  history,  and  you 
can  do  things  for  it  which  you  could  not  possibly  do 
otherwise. 

6354.  Are  you  desirous  of  extending  the  school  age  of 
these  children? — lam  not  prepared  to  say  that — I  think 
some  children  would  be  all  the  better  for  a  change  of 
treatment  at  14. 

6355.  Do  you  think  that  they  should  go  to  actual 
work  ?— No,  I  think,  perhaps,  they  would  do  better  in  a 
training  home,  or  something  of  that  sort.  Girls  might 
be  trained  for  domestic  duties,  and  so  on.  I  do  not  say 
that,  of  course,  of  all,  and  I  should  be  extremely  sorry 
if  they  were  not  allowed  to  stay  in  the  special  class. 

6356.  You  have  a  very  interesting  analysis  here  of 
physically  defective  children  ;  is  that  of  children  in  your 
immediate  neighbourhood  ?— Yes,  it  is  of  children  in 
exactly  the  same  area  as  the  others. 

6357.  You  had  on  the  books  on  the  31st  December 
1896,  157?— Yes,  we  had.  We  had  200  who  passed 
through  our  books  in  the  course  of  last  year. 

6358.  Ai-e  any  of  them  duplicate  entries,  that  is  to 
say,  of  children  re-admitted  ;— No,  they  are  not  any  of 
them  duplicate  entries. 

6359.  There  are  157  of  various  kinds  ?— Yes. 

6360.  In  these  you  include  two  as  mentally  deficient  ? 
—Yes. 

6361.  One  of  those  mentally  deficient  children  had 
fits  also  ?— Yes,  she  had  fits. 

6362.  So  that  there  are  practically  155  physically 
defective  children  ? — ^Yes. 

6363.  Are  they  attending  school  ?— Some  of  them  are 
attending  school,  and  some  are  not  attending  school. 
If  you  look  at  the  next  analysis  you  will  see  there  are 
36  of  those  157  children  who  are  over  school  age ;  15 
under  school  age ;  66  we  consider  fit  for  the  ordinary 
school ;  and  we  do  all  we  can  to  urge  them  to  attend 
the  ordinary  school,  which  leaves  a  balance  of  41 
children,  11  of  whom  are  very  delicate  indeed,  and  who 
are  certainly  only  fit  to  be  taught  at  home,  for  many  of 
them  are  lying  on  their  backs  perpetually,  and  could 
not  go  out  at  all ;  24  who  we  think  are  fit  for  being 
taught  in  a  class,  though  they  are  not  fit  for  an  ordinary 
school,  and  5  who  are  attending  "  special  classes." 

6364.  The  school  board  gives  you  a  room  ? — The 
school  board  used  to,  as  long  as  they  had  a  room  for 
us,  but  they  have  ceased  to  do  so  now.  We  had  a 
room  in  the  deaf  and  dumb  centre,  but  when  the  centre 
grew,  and  wanted  a  second  room  for  its  own  children, 
the  board  naturally  turned  us  oirt. 

6365.  Do  not  they  consider  these  children  under 
their  care  ?—  I  do  not  know  what  they  consider.  I  have 
often  wondered  what  they  consider  about  these  children. 
We  have  had  children  of  9  and  10  and  older  entirely 
unable  to  read  and  write,  exempted  under  medical  cer- 
tificates, and  not  being  educated  at  all,  and  if  you  will 
notice  the  school  board  officers  return  was  15  children 
exempt,  but  we  had  in  our  list  35,  so  that  the  school 
board  were  not  aware  of  them,  but  all  the  same  they 
were  there. 

6366.  Where  did  you  find  that  35  ? — It  is  on  the  first 
page  of  my  proof. 

6367.  That  does  not  agree  with  your  other  analysis 
on  page  7,  does  it  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  analyse  these 
157  who  are  physically  defective.  Of  these  51  (36  and 
15)  are  over  or  under  school  age,  66  are  well  enough  to 
attend  the  ordinary  school  as  a  rule,  5  are  attending  a 
tjchool  board  special  class,  leaving  a  remainder  of  35 
children  of  school  age  unprovided  for,  24  of  whom  we 
consider  fit  for  class  teaching. 

6368.  There  are  24  crippled  and  delicate  children  who 
ought  to  have  been  formed  into  a  special  class  by  the 
board  ? — I  think  they  ought  to  have  been  taught. 

6369.  You  think  they  are  all  capable  of  being  taught  ? 
■ — Yes  ;  they  are  cei-tainly  capable  of  being  taught ;  we 
find  them  very  intelligent,  in  fact. 


6370.  Does  the  particular  inspector  of  that  neighbour- 
hood know  about  them  ? — Yes,  he  does,  he  is  very 
sympathetic  indeed.  Mr.  Graves  has  looked  into  the 
class  more  than  once. 

6371.  He  is  Her  Majesty's  inspector  ? — Yes. 

6372.  What  do  you  say  as  to  the  board  inspector  ? — 
I  do  not  think  he  knows  anything  about  us.  He  has 
never  come  to  us. 

6373.  Might  you  not  put  yourself  in  communication 
with  him  ? — The  board  knows  about  our  existence  quite 
well,  because  they  lent  us  the  room.  Her  Majesty's 
inspector  looks  in  upon  us  occasionally  and  sees  what 
we  are  doing  and  so  on,  and  he  has  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  I  believe,  in  the  classes.  I  do  not  know  that 
we  require  more  encouragement. 

6374.  I  paid  a  visit  once,  and  I  thought  that  few  of 
the  children  would  live  ? — They  are  mostly  alive  still. 

6375.  Do  you  think  that  they  will  grow  up  to  be  men 
and  women  ? — A  good  many  who  have  been  taught  by 
us,  we  have  started  in  life,  and  they  are  working  and 
earning  a  living. 

9376.  You  wish  to  give  some  notes  of  an  experiment 
in  the  education  of  physically  defective  children  ? — Yes, 
at  your  request. 

6377.  There  are  two  means  of  teaching  them  (a)  by 
means  of  a  class,  (6)  by  individual  teaching  in  the 
home.  Would  you  give  us  your  account  of  the  class. 
How  long  has  it  been  in  operation  ? — -The  class  was 
opened  some  three  years  ago.  We  found  that  education 
was  very  much  needed,  as  so  many  of  the  children  could 
not  read  or  write.  They  were  very  dull,  they  could  not 
amuse  themselves,  and  we  tried  teaching  them  in  their 
homes.  Then  we  found  a  good  many  who  probably 
could  be  managed  in  a  small  class,  and  would  do  much 
better,  and  would  have  the  stimulus  of  each  others' 
society,  and  that  we  could  do  more  with  them  in 
associated  work  and  so  on.  Then  we  gathered  this 
class  together,  and  we  have  had  it  taught  entirely  by 
volunteers.  The  number  of  children  who  are  in  atten- 
dance has  varied  during  the  three  years  from  about  6 
to  20.  It  has  usually  been  open  four  mornings  in  the 
week  and  two  afternoons.  I  should  have  been  quite 
willing  that  it  should  have  been  open  longer,  only  the 
difficulty  has  been  to  find  the  teachers.  They  are 
entirely  volunteers,  and  it  has  been  difficult  to  find 
teachers  who  have  the  training  and  kuowledgejUecessary 
for  such  teaching. 

6378.  And  another  difficulty  has  been  getting  children 
to  and  from  the  class  ? — Yes,  that  has  been  another 
difficulty.  We  consider  that  there  are  23  children  who 
could  go  to  the  class  at  this  moment,  but  we  only  get 
10,  and  we  think  that,  in  nearly  all  these  cases,  it  is 
because  the  children  cannot  manage  the  distance. 

6379.  A  similar  experiment  to  yours  has  been  tried 
elsewhere  ? — Yes,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pilcher  have  tried  an 
experiment  down  in  the  East  End,  and  they  have  had, 
I  think,  better  success  than  we  have.  They  have 
managed  to  set  up  a  little  waggonette,  or  some  vehicle 
which  goes  round  and  takes  up  these  c  hildren,  and 
brings  them  to  school.  Mr.  Graves,  Her  Majesty's 
inspector,  was  very  anxious  we  should  start  a  carriage 
too.  We  have  not  seen  our  way  to  finding  the  money 
yet,  but  we  should  like  to  do  so  very  much.  Then,  I 
think,  we  should  work  two  or  three  districts  together. 
At  present  we  keep  it  strictly  for  our  own  children,  but 
if  we  had  a  little  carriage,  we  might  take  the  children 
of  other  districts,  and  make  a  better  school  of  it. 

6380.  Classification  is  almost  impossible,  because 
the  childi'en  are  of  different  ages  and  attainments, 
and  it  is,  therefore,  almost  altogether  individual 
teaching  P  —  Yes.  For  instance,  we  have  only  10 
children,  and  we  have  nearly  always  two  teachers,  and 
some  mornings  we  have  three.  A  lady  comes  in  for  the 
purpose  of  teaching  one  or  two  children  who  are  par- 
ticularly backward,  and  who  need  a  good  deal  of 
attention. 

6381.  As  regards  home  teaching,  how  many  visits 
per  week  are  paid  P — One  always,  and  two  very  often. 
That  is  all  we  can  manage,  but  it  is  not  ideal. 

6382.  What  progress  do  they  make  P — I  cannot  say 
that  they  make  a  gi-eat  deal  of  progress,  but  they  do 
learn  enough  to  brighten  them  up, 

6383.  It  cheers  their  lives  ? — It  cheers  their  lives.  I 
do  not  think  we  can  honestly  say  it  does  a  great  deal 
more  than  that  in  the  case  of  home  teaching,  though  J 
think  we  might  do  more  if  there  was  anyone  who  could 
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give  all  her  time  to  it.  There  are,  of  course,  great 
difficulties  in  teaching  at  home  ;  the  room  is  very  full, 
the  baby  cries,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  teach  under  these 
circumstances.  Still,  we  have  been  fairly  successful  in 
that  way. 

6384.  You  think  that  a  combination  of  physical  and 
mental  defects  is  very  rare  in  the  same  child  ? — We  find 
it  is  very  rare  among  these  children.  I  had  been  led  to 
expect  from  what  I  had  read  that  it  was  very  general, 
but  we  do  not  find  it  so.  In  this  analysis  of  children 
which  I  gave,  you  will  have  observed  that  in  our  157, 
we  only  bad  two  whom  we  considered  mentally  defec- 
tive ;  you  may  also  notice  that  five  children  are  in  a 
special  class,  but  we  think  that  the  other  three  who  are 
there  need  not  be  there,  so  far  as  mental  deficiency  goes 

6385.  You  have  only  ono  case  of  ferious  heart  disease  ; 
is  that  common  with  children? — We  have  more  than 
one  case,  I  am  afraid,  of  serious  heart  disease.  I  think, 
amongst  those  36  "  generally  delicate,"  there  would  be 
a  good  many  cases  of  heart  disease.  That  case  was 
specially  mentioned  because  eyea  were  the  real  trouble, 
but  she  bad  heart  disease  as  well. 

6386.  Would  you  separate  the  physically  defective 
entirely,  from  the  mentally  defective  ? — Yee,  I  should. 
I  should  very  much  regret  to  see  physically  defective 
children  put  in  with  the  mentally  defeciive  children, 
because  the  physically  defective  seem  to  me  to  require 
a  great  deal  of  attention,  and  they  are  not  mentally 
defective,  and  it  would  handicap  them  very  much  to 
put  them  with  mentally  defeciive  children. 

6387.  Therefore  the  class  would  have  to  be  very 
small  ? — We  think  we  could  get  23  children  if  we  had  a 
conveyance.  And  perhaps  if  we  had  a  conveyance  we 
could  get  the  Lambeth  children,  and  make  a  school  of 
30  to  40. 

6388.  Divided  into  how  many  classes  ?— I  should  think 
four. 

6389.  Very  much  like  a  village  school  in  fact  ?— Yes. 

6390.  You  think  it  should  rather  be  a  voluntary 
school  than  a  board  school  ? — Personally  we  think  there 
is  a  great  deal  yet  to  learn,  and  that  we  should  be  very 
sorry  to  have  any  system  imposed  upon  us  until  we  had 
tried  a  little  more  as  to  what  it  is  possible  to  do,  and 
what  really  is  the  kind  of  teaching  that  these  children 
need  most,  and  how  far  it  is  possible  to  manage  the 
attendance,  and  so  on. 

6391 .  There  is  no  voluntary  school  in  your  neighbour- 
hood that  can  supply  you  with  a  room  ? — No,  I  think 
not.  The  voluntary  schools  in  our  neighbourhood  are 
St.  George-the-Martyr,  Christ's  Church,  and  St.  Peter'g, 
but  they  have  not  room  for  us.  At  present  we  hire  a 
little  room  on^the  ground  floor  in  ono  of  the  streets  near 
us,  and  have  our  children  in  there.  You  see  it  is 
essential  it  should  be  on  the  ground  floor  because  these 
crippled  children  cannot  get  upstairs.  That  is  one  of 
the  great  drawbacks  to  the  board  schools. 

6392.  You  leave  the  mentally  defective  child! en  to 
the  board  ? — We  leave  them  entirely  to  the  board, 
They  have  their  classes,  and  we  throw  all  our  strength 
into  helping  the  board  there.  But  physically  defective 
children  are  overlooked  by  the  board,  except  one  or  two 
cases,  and  for  no  other  reason  that  we  can  make  out, 
except  that  they  are  physically  defective.  But  that  is 
not  consistently  carried  out,  and  I  do  not  think  for  a 
moment  they  would  admit  these  physically  defective 
children  that  we  have,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be 
advisable  at  all  that  they  should  be  admitted. 

6393.  Have  you  been  able  to  assist  these  children 
after  they  have  left  you  ? — Yes,  oar  experiment  is  very 
young,  and  the  children  very  few,  but  we  generally  aim 
at  apprenticing  them.  We  have  just  started  a  little 
workshop  for  training  some  of  the  boya  in  surgical  boot 
making.  The  secret  of  gettiDg  these  boys  started  is  to 
give  them  a  highly  skilled  trade.  It  will  give  them  an 
advantage  if  they  have  a  highly  skilled  trade,  and  they 
will  earn  their  livmg  in  less  time  and  with  less  exertion 
than  at  a  less  skilled  trade. 

6394.  Does  not  boot  making  require  a  considerable 
amount  of  strength? — It  requires,  no  doubt,  a  certain 
amount,  but  we  have  admitted  no  boy  except  under  the 
doctor's  advice.  We  have  explained  exactly  what  the 
work  was,  and  we  have  gnt  his  permission  The  experi- 
ment is  a  very  small  one,  we  have  only  three  boys  there 
at  present. 

6395.  Are  they  boots  which  are  made  by  nailing  or 
sewing  ? — They  are  hand-sewn.   It  is  all  hand-made 
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work,  but  the  experiment  is  too  young  for  me  to  do  3Iiss  Seweli 
more  than  just  mention  it.   

6396.  (Mr.  Poole!/.)  You  think  that  very  few  of  these  l*^^^' 
crippled  or  delicate  children  in  that  class  could  reason-  " 

ably  be  expected  to  attend  a  board  school  ? — No.  We 
have  66  out  of  157  who  do  attend. 

6397.  You  mean  who  are  already  attending? — Who 
are  already  attending. 

6398.  I  mean  in  the  special  class  for  physically  unfit 
children  which  you  told  uS'  abaut.f' — We  do  not  think 
that  any  of  those  children  can.  Our  first  business  is  to 
sort;  out  all  those  children  who  we  think  can  attend  the 
board  schools.  We  do  this  in  connexion  with  the 
superintendent  of  visitors. 

6399.  You  have  told  us  about  this  interesting  experi- 
ment, but  you  do  not  suggest  that  any  special  reform  is 
needed ;  you  do  not  suggest  that  any  further  power 
should  be  given  to  the  school  board  to  teach  that  class 
of  children,  do  you  ? — I  think  that  the  school  boa}d 
ought  to  do  this  work  finally,  but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
say  the  moment  has  come  when  it  would  be  to  the 
advantage  of  the  children's  education  that  the  board 
should  take  over  this  work  entirely.  I  think  that  if  any 
new  thing  can  be  left  in  the  experimental  stage  for 
some  time  you  are  apt  to  get  a  better  thing  when  you 
do  crystallize  it. 

6400.  You  think  this  small  fringe  of  neglected  children 
should  be  dealt  with  by  charitable  people  ? — Yes,  I  do, 
with  the  encouragement  of  the  authorities  and,  if 
necessary,  their  help — such  help  as  the  lending  of  a 
room  possibly,  and  so  on. 

6401.  You  have,  I  see,  48  in  the  special  class  at  Pocock 
Street,  and  you  have  38  on  your  list  of  invalid  children 
exempt ;  are  those  last  figures  your  scheduling  ? — -Yes, 
our  own  ischeduling.  They  come  to  us  in  various  ways 
The  doctors  send,  the  hospitals  send,  the  clergy  send, 
we  pick  them  up  in  the  streets. 

6402.  Did  you  come  to  the  conclusion  that  all  the 
children  fit  for  special  classes  were  already  there  ? — No. 

6403.  You  said  the  35  were  "physically  unfit  "  ;  did 
you  mean  they  were  not  mentally  unfit  ? — I  mean  not 
mentally  unfit  at  all — I  mean  physically  unfit  ;  they 
have  hip  disease,  spine  disease,  heart  disease,  and  so  on. 

6404.  Have  not  the  ladies  scheduled  any  mentally 
unfit  or  defective  besides  those  48  already  attending  the 
special  class  ? — I  expect  that  we  have  sent  a  good  many 
of  those  in  to  the  special  classes.  If  we  come  across 
any  mentally  defective  children  Ave  do  not  deal  with 
them  ourselves,  we  refer  them  to  the  board  school 
class.  I  do  not  know  how  many,  but  probably  a  certain 
number  of  those  48  have  been  referi'ed  by  us. 

6405.  The  figures  you  gave  us  represent  the  scheduling 
which  has  been  done  by  the  ladies  of  your  settlement 
over  a  considerable  period  of  time  ? — It  ought  not  to  be 
called  scheduling.  In  the  course  o-f  our  work  in  that 
district  we  have  come  across  this  number  of  childi'en ;  or 
rather  we  have  come  across  a  much  larger  number  oi 
children,  but  on  the  31st  December  last  we  had  that 
number  of  children  on  our  books. 

6406.  Then  it  is  quite  likely  that  there  are  in  the  area 
a  certain  number  of  defective  children  not  now  attending 
special  classes,  but  who  are  fit  for  them  ? — It  is  probable, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  shall  find  a  great  many. 

6407.  (Dr.  Smitii'.)  I  gather  from  what  you  say  that 
you  think  children  should  be  kept  in  the  elementary 
schools  if  possible  ? — I  do. 

6408.  In  other  words,  that  they  should  not  be  too 
easily  admitted  into  these  special  classes? — Are  you 
Bj)eaking  of  mentally  defective  chiliren  ? 

6409.  Yes  ? — It  depends  so  much  upon  the  child.  1 
think  a  child  should  be  very  readily  admitted  if  he  is 
really  defective,  but  if  he  is  only  irregular  I  do  not  think 
he  should  be. 

6410.  Is  it  your  experience  that  children  are  i^ut  into 
these  classes  because  of  irregular  attendance  ?—  We  think 
so  a  good  deal.  But  the  two  things  run  so  much  into 
each  other.  If  a  child  is  very  irregular  he  is  naturally 
very  backward,  and  if  he  is  very  backward  and  has  not 
been  much  educated  he  seems  very  dull.  So  that  I 
quite  realise  that  it  is  very  ditficult  to  decide  v/hether  a 
child  is  simply  backward  from  irregularity  or  really 
backward  from  mental  deficiency. 

6411.  But  as  a  rule  children  are  not  admitted  ioto 
these  classes  who  are  Ijackward  merely  because  of  their 
irregularity? — I  expect  in  the  orgauisulion  of  the  class 
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6412.  I  do  not  think  they  are  admitted  row?— I  do 
not  think  they  are. 

6413.  When  you  speak  of  physical  defects  yon  are 
talking;  of  physical  defects  without  any  mental  defect  at 
all  ?— Yes. 

G414.  Of  purely  physical  defects  such  as  heart  disease 
or  hip  disease  'f — You  mean  when  we  are  speaking  of 
"  physically  defective  "  children  ? 

6415.  Yes.^ — When  I  use  that  expression  I  do  not 
mean  mentally  defective  at  all. 

6416.  But  of  course  you  do  get  physical  defects  and 
mental  defects  associated  sometimes  ? — Very  rarely,  we 
think. 

6417.  Perhaps,  but  when  you  speak  of  physical  defects, 
you  have  in  your  mind  something  very  marked,  such  as 
blindness  ?— Or  hip  disease,  and  many  of  these  children 
are  cripples.  I  mean  either  a  distinct  physical  defect 
or  extreme  delicacy.  We  do  find  children  who  are  very 
nervous  and  delicate  without  any  mental  defect. 

641S.  And  in  your  judgment  those  children  should 
nob  be  admitted  mto  these  special  classes  ? — No,  they 
Bhoiild  not. 

6419.  You  think  it  desirable  to  have,  in  connexion 
with  these  special  classes,  some  voluntary  ageucj'  ? — Yes, 
I  do. 

6420.  Will  yon  give  any  special  reason  you  have  for 
that  opinion  think  a  volunteer  can  do  a  great  deal 
in  visiting  homes  and  in  watching  children,  and  in 
helping  teachers  iu  reference  to  things  which  they  have 
not  time  to  do.  I  think  the  teachers  of  the  "special 
class  '-'  which  we  are  connected  with  would  tell  you  that 
they  Vi'ould  be  sorry  to  lose  us. 

6421.  You  have  probably  found  in  connexion  with 
these  classes  that  very  frequently  local  aid  is  of  great  use 
in  a  large  number  of  cases  ? — Yes,  we  have. 

6422.  And  for  reasons  of  that  kind  you  think  it  is 
desirable  to  have  associated  with  the  teachers  some 
voluntary  agency  ? — Yes  ;  there  was  one  child  I  re- 
member who  was  very  deaf,  and  we  took  it  to  a 
specialist,  and  an  operation  was  performed,  and  that 
child's  deafness  was  almost  entirely  removed,  and  I 
believe  that  child  lias  since  been  able  to  leave  the 
special  class. 

6423.  And  I  think  there  was  a  blind  case  ? — There 
was  a  blind  case  in  Pocock  Street.  I  should  like  to  say 
another  word  or  two,  if  I  might,  on  the  importance  of 
the  preliminary  examination,  and  to  suggest  if  it  were 
possible  that  on  the  fii'st  examination  the  child  should 
not  be  definitely  passed,  but  there  should  be  a  time  of 
probation  for  the  child.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
would  be  a  possible  thing,  but  if  it  were  possible  it 
would  seem  to  me  a  very  advantageous  thing  if  tlie 
children  who  were  alleged  to  be  suitable  cases  for  the 
special  class  should  be  put  into  a  class  under  a  skilled 
person  really  trained  to  observe  these  children. 

6424.  Is  not  that  what  is  done  P — They  are  not  put 
into  a  probation  class  for  a  short  time,  they  are  drafted 
into  the  class. 

6425.  Do  they  not  generally  enter  into  the  lowest 
class  at  the  special  centre  ? — Yes,  but  they  cannot  be 
said  to  be  under  any  particular  observation  any  more 
than  any  other  child  in  the  centre. 

6426.  What  number  would  you  have  in  the  class  ? — 
Suppose  there  are  15  children  for  admission,  and  that  of 
the  15,  12  are  admitted,  I  would  have  those  12,  if  it 
were  possible,  put  under  observation  for  at  any  rate  a 
week  before  they  were  admitted  at  all  into  the  hig 
class — by  a  skilled  person  trained  to  observe  children. 
If  a  person  trained,  for  instance,  as  Mrs.  Burgwin  is, 
could  watch  these  children  for  even  a  week,  I  believe 
that  many  of  the  decisions  would  be  reversed.  I  would 
take  in,  on  probation,  children  who  seemed  apparently 
to  be  too  bad,  as  well  as  children  M'ho  perhaps  at  first 
are  thought  not  to  be  bad  enough,  and  watch  them. 

6427.  Then,  so  far  as  your  experience  at  Pocock 
Street  is  concerned,  do  you  think  that  the  admissions 
are  rather  too  liberal  ? — 1  have  thought  that  the  admis- 
sions were  not  always  quite  satisfactory.  I  do  not  know 
enough  to  say,  that  I  think  they  have  been  too  liberal. 
At  a  recent  examination  there  were  two  children  ex- 
cluded. Now,  what  happens  to  the  excluded  children  ? 
If  the  parents  are  not  instantly  (jonvinced  that  they  are 


imbecile,  where  are  you  to  send  them  ?  I  have  in  view 
these  two  children  who  interested  me.  I  heard  they  were 
refused  admission,  and  I  thought  I  should  like  to  see 
what  happened  to  them,  because  I  believe  leg>jlly  they 
drop  out  of  the  cognisance  of  the  educational  authorities. 
The  school  board  officer  is  allowed  to  remove  them  from 
his  list,  and  I  believe  at  the  same  time  an  ordinary 
school  has  no  business  to  re-admit  tbese  children. 

6428.  Quite  so  ?  —  What  happened  was  that  both 
these  children  got  back  into  an  ordinary  school  again. 
One  child  wrs  refused  admission  to  the  special  class.  I 
think  it  was  marked  "  imbecile  "  on  the  Bhe."t  ;  but  tiie 
parent  was  not  present  at  the  examination,  and  there  is 
nobody  to  explaia  to  the  parent  what  happened.  1  know 
that  in  a  medical  examination  such  as  we  arrange  for  at 
a  hospital  the  parent  is  asked  to  come  up,  aud  is  asked 
all  sorts  of  questions— whether  the  child  had  fits  in 
infancy,  and  so  on,  but  in  this  examination  the  parent 
often  d(  es  not  understand  what  is  happening  when  the 
child  is  sent  up.  One  child,  as  I  say,  has  gone  back  to 
a  board  school — I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same  board 
school — and  is  attending.  I  sent  to  see  the  child  a  few 
days  ago — I  did  not  go  personally — and  I  found  it  was 
in  a  class,  and  the  teacher  did  not  in  the  least  know  what 
had  happened,  and  was  proposing  to  send  the  child  up 
again  for  examination.  Now  that  seems  to  me  very 
unsatisfactory  for  the  child. 

6429.  That  is  owing  to  want  of  proper  organisation  ? 
— You  will  find  it  is  done,  especially  if  the  parents  are 
not  convinced.  V/ith  regard  to  the  other  child,  I  found 
the  parents  were  extremely  respectable  people,  and  we 
should  not  have  dared  to  mention  the  word  "  imbecile  " 
to  them  in  speaking  of  the  child.  They  were  devoted 
to  it,  and  I  do  not  think  that  they  for  a  moment 
thought  that  it  was  an  imbecile.  It  is  an  extremely 
delicate  aud  nervous  child.  I  am  not  a  doctor,  and  I 
do  not  veuture  to  say  for  a  moment  whether  it  is 
imbecile  or  not.  I  only  know  that  all  its  friends,  who 
are  unusually  intelligent  people,  do  not  believe  to  this 
day  that  the  child  is  an  imbecile.  That  child  went 
back  to  the  school  and  remained  there  some  time  until  it 
got  bronchitis.  It  is  now  at  home  ill  with  bronchitis. 
The  position  of  such  children  is  very  difiicult. 

6430.  There  must  be  finality  somewhere  ? — No  doubt, 

6431.  In  this  particular  case  the  medical  officer  stated 
that  it  was  imbecile  ?  —Yes. 

6432.  You  have  told  us  about  the  cumbersome 
macliinery  of  the  Poor  Law  and  the  difficulty  of  giving 
effect  to  it  ? —  Yes. 

6433.  What  Avould  you  suggest  should  be  the  proce- 
dure with  a  child  who  is  pronounced  to  be  imbecile  P — 
I  think  you  want  voluntary  managers — people  who  are 
interested — to  go  and  explain  the  matter  to  the  parent. 
That  would  be  the  first  step  towards  clearing  up  the 
position.  As  it  is,  the  parents  do  not  know  what  has 
happened,  but  get  a  roundabout  message  from  the 
teacher  that  the  child  is  pronounced  imbecile ;  they  do 
not  know  how  or  where ;  and,  I  think,  your  voluntary 
visitor  CO  aid  do  a  great  deal  by  a  visit  to  the  parents  and 
saying,  "  I  saw  your  child  examined  to-day,  and  the 
"  doctor  thinks  it  is  not  fit  to  go  to  any  school,"  and 
then  by  considering  with  them  what  there,  was  to  be 
done.  .^^i,  j,^......,, 

6434.  Is  there  any  possibility  of  getting  an  ag'enoy  in 
connexion  with  each  special  centre  of  the  School  Board 
in  London  of  a  voluntary  character  P — I  think  it  ought 
to  be  done,  and  I  do  not  tliink  it  would  be  at  all 
difficult. 

6485.  And  you  would  extend  your  agency  in  that 
direction  ? — We  cannot  extend  it  beyond  the  particular 
area  where  we  work,  but  I  think  Ave  could  suggest 
similar  agencies  in  various  parts  of  London.  But, 
speaking  frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  are  very  much 
encouraged.  Through  the  courtesy  of  Mrs.  Burgwin, 
whom  we  know  very  well,  we  are  able  to  go  in  and  out 
of  the  class,  and  ^  e  see  a  great  deal  of  the  children  iu 
that  particular  class,  aud  we  are  very  much  interested 
in  them  and  in  the  teachers,  but  when  I  and  my  fellow- 
manager  asked  the  board  to  give  us  certain  facilities 
and  information,  such  as  is  accorded  to  ordinary  school 
managers,  we  got  the  answer  back  that  they  did  not  see 
their  way  to  grant  the  request. 

6436.  You  do  not  receive  encouragement  from  the 
board  p— No,  I  do  not  tliink  we  do. 

6437.  But  in  a  matter  of  this  kind  it  is  really  encoursge- 
ment  from  the  officials  that  you  require  in  the  matter  of. 
dealing  with  these  children  P — Yes. 
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64:38.  It  is  not  so  much  the  board  ?— It  is  both.  For 
instance,  we  have  no  notice  of  change  of  teachers,  and 
that  kind  of  thing.  We  cannot  as  managers  take  any 
active  part  in  the  choice  of  tliem,  and  so  on.  It  is  both  ; 
the  whole  thing  works  in  together. 

6439.  I  was  thinking  more  particularly  of  the  children, 
and  your  efforts  in  connexion  with  them,  and  also  I  had 
in  my  mind  the  necessity  of  medical  attention  to  a  very 
large  majoiity  ? — Yes,  a  good  many  of  them  require  it. 

6M0.  In  what  ways  have  you  seen  the  necessity  of 
voluntary  agency  in  that  connexion  ? — I  think  volunteers 
could  do  a  great  deal  in  that  connexion. 

6441.  I  think  it  is  the  experience  of  the  officials  of  the 
London  School  Board  that  there  is  a  difficulty  in  finding 
suitable  volunteers  ?— There  are  educated  people  all 
over  London,  and  if  you  chose  your  people  sufficiently 
carefully,  and  then  showed  them  that  they  were  really 
wanted,  I  believe  you  would  get  them  Managers 
are  elected,  not  often,  or  not  always  for  their  particular 
qualification  or  interest  in  education,  and  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  them.  I  believe  there  are 
many  board  regulations  about  it ;  that  they  all  go  off  at 
a  certain  time,  but  practically  you  get  on  most  boards  a 
great  many  managers  Avho  realiy  do  not  know  anything 
about  schools  or  care  much,  and  this  is  a  pity.  I  know 
the  renewal  of  the  managers  is  very  much  of  a  dead 
letter,  at  least  I  believe  so.  I  have  noticed  it  in  several 
places,  but  I  cannot  but  think  if  proper  means  were 
taken  to  secure  the  help  of  educated  people  for  these 
children  and  encouragement  given  to  them,  they  would 
be  forthcoming. 

6442.  Of  course  all  my  remarks  are  in  the  direction  of 
the  children,  not  in  connexion  with  the  teachers  at  all, 
and,  so  far  as  I  know,  agencies  such  as  you  mention 
vrould  be  very  welcome  ? — ^I  think  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  that  they  should  be  welcomed. 

6443.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  There  are  one  or  two  questions 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  with  regard  to  the  examinations 
that  you  say  take  place  at  St.  Thomas's  HosiJital.  Are 
those  of  children  who  are  mentally  defective  ? — Wo 
take  our  children  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  Avith  all  sorts 
of  diseases,  and  amongst  others  the  mentally  defective. 

6444.  Do  they  ever  go  to  the  Charity  Organisation 
Consultations,  of  which  we  heard  the  other  day  p — We 
have  not  used  there  consultations.  I  kuow  all  about 
them.  Dr.  Earner  is  very  good  to  us,  and  we  take  our 
children  to  him,  and  we  like  it  better.  It  is  a  matter  of 
choice. 

6445.  With  regard  to  the  girls  you  mentioned,  I 
understood  you  tliat  after  14  years  you  tLink  it  desir- 
able that  some  of  them  should  go  to  training  homes  ?— 
Yes. 

6446.  That  is  to  say,  that  might  be  an  alternative  to 
their  remaining  longer  at  school  ? — Y  es. 

6447.  Then  with  regard  to  the  teachers  in  your  settle- 
ment ;  may  I  ask,  who  are  the  teachers  ;  are  they  ladies 
of  university  education  P — They  have  varied,  of  course, 
as  we  have  been  able  to  get  them.  Tlie  lady  who  is  in 
charge  of  the  class  just  now  is  a  Miss  Si^arks,  whose 
home  is  at  Wimbledon.  She  came  to  help  us  when  we 
had  a  Miss  Buckton,  who  was  a  very  able  woman  indeed. 
Miss  Sparks  came  as  a  volunteer  assistant.  She  was  so 
much  interested  in  the  teaching  and  the  work  done,  that 
she  withdrew  from  us  and  had  herself  trained  in  kinder- 
garten work,  quite  voluntarily,  and  she  has  come  back 


now.  We  have  lost  Miss  Buckton ;  she  is  doing  other  Miss  Sewell. 
work,  and  Miss  Sparks  has  taken  her  place.   

6448.  Evidently  this  lady  has  had  the  best  sort  of  ^^Q^- 
training  p — She  has  had  very  good  training  ;  but  I  quite 

realise  there  may  be  a  serious  difficulty  in  these  classes 
if  through  any  misfortune  we  were  not  successful  in 
getting  properly  trained  teachers.  In  fact  we  have 
ourselves  suft'ered.  There  Avas  an  interregnum  between 
two  of  our  teachers  in  which  we  did  very  badly.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  want  of  permanence  abont  these  purely 
voluntary  efforts  which  is  an  element  of  weakness. 

6449.  T  was  a  little  surjDrised  to  hear  that  you  did 
not  often  find  a  combination  of  i^hysical  and  mental 
defects ;  do  you  think  that  may  be  because  children 
who  are  both  physically  and  mentally  defective  are  apt 
to  be  sent  away  from  home  to  asylums,  so  that  you 
would  not  meet  with  them  so  much  p — I  do  not  know. 
I  have  found  that  mentally  defective  tihildren  were  also 
physically  defective,  but  we  have  not  found  that  the 
physically  defective  are  frequently  mentally  defective. 
There  is  one  point  about  the  irregularity  of  the 
"  special  "  children,  you  did  not  ask  me  a  question  upon 
which  is  mentioned  in  my  proof,  and  is,  I  think,  impor- 
tant. We  have  observed  that  there  is  a  very  large 
number  of  children  who  are  extremely  irregular,  and 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  in  the  ordinary  schools  (we  are 
managers  of  the  ordinary  schools  also).  In  that  schedule 
of  mentally  defective  childrf n,  on  page  4,  I  have,  you 
will  observe,  18  marked  as  "backward  and  very  irreg- 
ular." With  the  exception  of  three  the  attendance  is 
very  bad,  and  some  are  hardly  to  be  seen  at  school  at 
all,  and  we  do  not  know  whether  there  is  unusual  slack- 
ness on  the  part  of  the  school  otHcers  in  not  securing  the 
attendance  of  those  special  children. 

C450.  You  are  now  speaking  of  backward  children, 
not  mentally  deficient  children  p — No,  the  children  in 
the  special  class.  I  think  they  are  mostly  the  back- 
ward ones  who  are  irregular.  I  believe  they  are  simply 
in  that  class  because  of  their  irregularity. 

6451 .  Some  of  that  class  are  very  regular  ? — Some  of 
them.  There  is  a  section  of  children  in  that  class,  who 
have  been  irregular,  and  we  do  not  think  that  the 
officers  are  quite  strict  enough  in  enforcing  the  atten- 
dance of  these  special  children. 

6452.  These  are  children,  of  better  intellect,  although 
they  are  more  backward  P— Yes,  we  also  have  thought 
if  a  case  of  this  kind  comes  up  before  the  magistrates 
(and  probably  that  is  the  secret  of  the  school  board 
officers'  slackness)  he  is  irot  so  ready  to  enforce  atten- 
dance  in  the  case  of  children  who  are  in  a  special  class 
as  in  the  case  of  children  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

64-53.  That  is  the  experience  of  school  board  officers  P 
— I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  their  experience.  We 
notice  it.  One  of  our  members  is  on  the  notice  com- 
mittee and  issrres  sirmmonses  and  so  on,  and  we  think 
that  the  magistrates  are  even  more  slack  in  sentencing 
the  parents  of  the  special  children  than  they  are  in 
other  cases.  They  are  certainly  very  slack,  and  we 
have  great  difficulties  about  getting  the  non-afctenders 
pirnished  adequately. 

64-54.  As  a  rule  the  mentally  deficient  are  regular? — 
Yes,  the  really  mentally  deficient,  I  believe,  are  regular. 

6455.  It  is  probably  the  truant  class  who  are  very 
backward  ? — Yes,  it  is  a  very  great  misfortune. 


Mr.  Ahthub  R.  Pkice  called  and  examined. 


6456.  {Chairman.)  I  believe  you  are  very  much 
interested  in  special  classes  for  mentally  defective 
children  P — Yes. 

6457.  Which  group  of  schools  are  you  specially 
interested  in  P — The  Broad  Street  School  and  the  High- 
way  group. 

6458.  That  is  in  the  East  end  of  London  ?  -  In  Eatcliff 
parish. 

6459.  You  are  manager  of  that  group  ? — Yes. 

,  6460.  You  frequently  visit  the  school  yourself  ?— 
Yes. 

6461.  With  what  object  do  you  pay  these  visits  ? — 
Very  largely,  I  think,  to  encourage  the  teacher  aud  to 
help  her  in  her  work. 

6462.  And  to  obtain  personal  knowledge  of  the 
children  P— Yes. 


6463.  Aud  through  them  to  influence  the  parents  ? — 
Not  so  much  as  nranager  of  the  special  classes,  but  as 
manager  of  the  boai'd  school.  That  is  to  say,  I  have  had 
to  do  with  the  parents  of  these  children  who  are  now  in 
the  special  classes  previously  when  they  were  in  a 
neighbouring  board  school. 

6464.  It  is  the  transferring  them  from  the  board 
schools  to  the  special  classes  Avith  which  you  have 
most  to  do  p — Yes. 

6465.  In  fact,  when  they  are  in  the  special  classes  you 
consider  they  are  out  of  your  reach  and  special  care  p — 
No,  I  should  treat  them  in  just  the  same  way.  If  there 
is  any  account  to  give  to  their  parents,  or  if  they  are  to 
be  sent  into  the  country,  or  hospital  orders  are  necessary, 
I  should  do  just  the  same  as  I  do  with  children  in  the 
ordinary  board  school. 

B  b  3 


Mr. 

A.  R.  Price. 
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Mr.  646(5.  Tou  have  considerable  knowledge  of  the  lowest 

.  R.  Price,    class,  both  of  boys  and  girls  in  ordinary  schools  P — Yes. 

26  M     1897       6467.  As  a  rule  they  are  large  classes  with  a  great 

 ^        ■   mixture  of  children,  some  are  well  up  in  Standard  I. 

work  and  others  are  almost  totally  ignorant  ? — -Yes. 

6468.  Do  you  generally  find  that  much  attention  is 
paid  to  the  totally  ignorarut  children,  or  are  they  allowed 

take  their  chance  ? — Do  you  mean  in  an  ordinary 
infant  school  ■ 

6469.  In  an  older  school,  in  the  lowest  class  of  boys 
and  girls?— Some  of  them  are  so  absolutely  stupid  that 
the  teacher  has  not  time  to  devote  special  attention  to 
them,  but  those  with  whom  anything  can  be  done,  I 
think,  get  a  very  fair  share  of  attention. 

6470.  But  do  you  think,  when  a  teacher  despairs  of  a 
boy,  that  then  the  boy  is  left  very  much  to  take  his 
chance  and  gets  very  little  careP — I  think  that  is 
necessarily  so.  The  teacher  cannot  neglect  all  the  other 
boys, 

6471.  Special  classes  or  special  teachers  of  some  sort 
are  necessary  for  the  very  dull  and  backward  children, 
who  cannot  keep  pace  with  the  others  ? — Yes. 

6472.  Excluding  for  one  moment  mentally  deficient 
children,  would  you  give  this  care  to  the  backward  and 
dull  children  in  the  ordinary  school  with  a  special 
teacher,  or  would  you  put  such  children  in  a  special 
class  ? — As  the  teachers  are  at  present  appointed ,  I  do 
not  think  that  matters  very  much,  but  I  should  like  to 
see  some  changes  with  regard  to  the  appointment  and 
education  of  the  teachers. 

6473.  You  would  have  specially  trained  teachers  for 
those  dull  and  backward  children  p — Yes. 

6474.  It  really  comes  to  this  :  that  you  would  desire 
a  special  class  for  the  dull  and  backward  children  as 
well  as  for  the  mentally  deficient  ? — A  special  teacher, 
yes. 

6475.  ViXii  do  not;  you  find  sucia  teachers  now  in  board 
schools  ? — I  think  you  do ;  but  I  do  not  think  you  can 
rely  on  every  teacher  being  adapted  to  deal  with  dull 
and  backward  children. 

6476.  It  depends  upon  the  amount  of  sympathy  in  his 
nature  ? — Yes. 

6477.  Are  these  lowest  classes  generally  under  the 
care  of  one  teacher,  or  dees  he  have  some  assistance 
with  the  backward  children  ? — That  would  depend  upon 
the  size  of  the  school.  If  the  echool  is  large  enough  to 
have  two  Standard  I.'s,  I  should  think  the  headmaster 
in  the  ordinary  course  would  draft  all  the  dull  and 
backward  children  into  one  of  these  standards. 

6473.  You  do  not  advocate  that,  do  you  ? — No,  but  I 
think  that  is  what  would  be  done. 

6479.  You  advocate  the  mixing  the  less  forward  ones 
with  the  others  in  two  divisions,  and  that  each  division 
should  have  some  of  the  more  forward  and  some  of  the 
more  backward  ;  it  is  not  a  wholesome  thing  to  put  a 
great  number  of  dull  children  together  in  one  class, 
you  think  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  it  is,  but  then,  with 
classes  of  the  present  size,  it  is  very  hard  for  the  teacher. 
He  must  do  justice  to  those  children  who  can  do  their 
work,  and  he  can  with  great  difficulty  find  time  to 
look  after  three  or  four  dull  children  out  of  a  class  of 
60  or  70. 

6480.  You  think  in  order  to  do  justice  to  some  he 
must  do  injustice  to  others  ? — Yes. 

6481.  A  large  body  of  managers  is  not  wanted  for  a 
board  school  if  they  distribute  the  different  duties 
among  themselves  ? — No.  My  own  view  would  be  that 
there  should  be  one  gentleman  and  one  lady  to  each 
school. 

6482.  The  great  evil  with  most  managers  seems  to  be 
that  each  manager  considers  that  he  is  to  look  after  the 
whole  management  of  the  school,  and  the  school  in 
every  particular  ? — We  do  divide  the  work  in  our  group. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  common. 

6483.  How] do  you  divide  labours? — We  have  three 
schools  in  the  groiip,  and  we  divide  our  whole  body  of 
managers  into  three  sub-committees,  and  each  sub-com- 
mittee has  a  correspondent,  who  calls  the  sub-committee 
together  when  they  are  required,  or  acts  himself.  I,  as 
correspondent  for  the  Colling  wood  Street  School,  for 
instance,  should  not  take  any  active  steps  with  regard 
to  anything  that  went  on  at  Broad  Street  School ;  but, 
if  anything  occurred  to  me,  I  should  vTrite  to  the  corre- 
spondent of  that  sub-committee,  and  suggest  to  him  that 
he  ought  to  look  into  it,  or  take  steps. 


6484.  Has  each  member  of  the  sub-committee  special 
diities  with  regard  to  his  own  school  p — No,  not  formally, 
but  more  or  less  it  drifts  into  that. 

6485.  If  anything  goes  wrong,  either  in  the  boys' 
school  or  infant  department,  any  member  of  the  com- 
mittee will  consider  himself  responsible  for  looking 
after  it  ? — Yes. 

6486.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  divide  the  duties 
among  yourselves  in  some  way  ? — They  are  divided  in 
this  way.  For  instance,  the  Children's  Country  Holiday 
Fund  work  is  divided,  and  we  are  lucky  in  having  a 
Mr.  Mills,  who  looks  a  great  deal  after  children  who  are 
leaving  school,  getting  them  employment  and  so  on.  If 
a  case  of  a  child  leaving  school  was  brought  to  my 
notice,  I  should  probably  send  it  on  to  Mr.  Mills,  not  as 
a  matter  of  duty,  but  because  he  has  specially  devoted 
himself  to  that  work. 

6487.  No  one  of  your  managers  knows  how  many 
children  in  the  school  are  suffering  from  weak  eyes  at 
this  moment  ? — No. 

6488.  Nor  would  they  be  able  to  say  how  many 
children  in  the  school  were  suffering  from  any  particular 
defect  p— No. 

6489.  What  class  of  teachers  do  you  advocate  for  the 
special  classes  ;  you  v/ould,  I  suppose,  advocate  a  good 
education  as  a  teacher  with  some  physiological  training  P 
— Yes.  I  have  talked  it  over  with  some  of  the  other 
managers,  and  I  think  that  the  plan  that  occured  to  us 
as  being  the  best  was  to  take  the  ordinary  teachers  who 
had  been  properly  trained,  and  who  had  been  five  years 
in  an  ordinary  board  school,  and  let  him  or  her  go 
through  a  course  of  six  months  at  a  hospital  receiving  a 
salary  and  giving  a  bond,  or  undertaking  to  the  board 
that  they  would  stay  in  the  special  class  for  three 
years ;  and  that,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  hospital 
training,  they  shou  Id  be  drafted  into  the  special  class. 

6490.  They  should  be  paid  a  rather  higher  salary  to 
make  up  for  the  deferred  salary  which  they  had  lost  p — 
No,  I  think  they  ought  to  receive  a  salary  while  at  the 
hospital. 

6491.  Do  you  think  the  board  have  the  power  to  pay 
it,  or  would  be  willing  to  pay  it  ? — That  I  do  not  know. 

6492.  I  doubt  whether  they  would  have  power  to  pay 
that  salary  P — They  do  at  present  give  the  teachers  in 
the  special  classes  lOZ.  extra  a  year. 

6493.  Does  not  that  tempt  the  right  kind  of  teacher 
to  come  forward  ?— I  do  not  think  so.  The  teacher  I 
have  to  do  with  is  certainly  extremely  satisfactory ;  but 
you  see  if  teachers  get  appointed  to  these  schools  it 
makes  it  almost  impossible  for  them  to  get  a  headship 
in  the  ordinary  way.  Therefore  you  are  likely  to  get 
an  unambitious  teacher,  and,  I  think,  considering  the 
great  difficulty  and  hardship  of  the  work,  there  ought 
to  be  some  inducement  to  them  as  teachers.  Their 
scale  of  rising  salary  ought  to  be  different  to  that  of  the 
ordinary  teacher,  who  can  always  look  forward  to 
getting  a  headship  sooner  or  later. 

6494.  We  are  told  they  are  not  out  of  the  groove,  but 
they  are  called  up  for  reconsideration  every  five  years, 
and  that  they  are  as  likely  to  be  appointed  as  head 
teachers  as  anybody  else  ? — That  has  been  stated,  I 
know,  but  I  think  you  will  find  teacliers  do  not  think 
so  themselve?,  and  I  must  say  as  manager  that  I  should 
not  be  so  inclined  to  nominate  a  teacher,  who  had  been 
out  of  the  run  of  the  school  for  five  years  teaching 
special  children,  to  go  back  and  have  the  control  of 
other  teachers. 

6495.  You  think  it  would  disqualify  them  to  some 
extent? — Yes.  That  is  to  say,  if  two  teachers  were 
equal,  and  I  had  a  doubt  about  them,  I  should  certainly 
choose  the  one  who  had  been  working  in  the  ordinary 
school. 

6496.  The  appointment  of  head  teacher  rests  with  the 
board,  and  not  with  the  managers  ? — But  managers  go 
up  now  and  have  a  good  deal  of  voice  in  the  matter  of 
the  final  selection. 

6497.  These  teachers  are  appointed  with  Mrs.  Burg- 
win's  sanction  in  the  first  instance  P — Yes. 

6498.  So  that  you  may  have  some  reliance  that' 
suitable  teachers  will  be  appointed,  so  far  as  certain 
qualities  are  concerned,  such  as  sympathy  with  the 
children,  and  knowledge  of  the  special  class? — I 
suppose  Mrs.  Burgwin  can  only  appoint  those  who 
apply.  If  you  have  a  very  suitable  teacher  in  the 
s'liiool  she  may  not  be  willing  to  go  to  the  special  class 
under  present  conditions.    My  point  rather  was  that  I 
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do  not  think  you  get  the  most  suitable  teachers,  though 
I  should  like  to  say  that  the  teacher  at  Broad  Street  is, 
I  think,  exceptionally  well  qualified  for  her  work. 

6499.  The  board  are  proposing  to  distribute  a  number 
of  small  centres  all  over  London  ? — Yes,  so  I  understand. 

6500.  Do  you  think  the  schools  should  be  built  for  a 
larger  number,  so  as  to  enable  a  better  classification  to 
be  made  of  the  children  ?— It  is  so  difficult  for  these 
special  children  to  cross  the  main  roads,  especially  in 
a  rough  neighbourhood  like  ours  ;  where  they  are  not 
known  they  get  ill-treated  by  boys,  and  they  are  too 

I  far  away  from  their  parents,  or  anyone,  to  give  them 

I  help.  I  have  had  difficulty  with  one  or  two  children 
'  going  to  a  school  on  the  other  side  of  the  Commercial 

Boad.    I  think  I  wrote  to  Mrs.  Burgwin  about  it. 

6501.  You  think  a  small  centre,  with  its  difficulty  of 
classification,  is  better  than  a  large  centre,  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  children  going  far  from  home  ? — I  think 
it  would  be  better  if  each  small  centre  had  two  classes 

II  instead  of  one.  I  do  not  think  it  is  desirable  to  have 
a  teacher  all  alone  by  herself;  she  gets  very  lonely. 
Another  great  difficulty  that  comes  in  is  that  a  teacher 
is  sometimes  ill  and  cannot  go,  and  there  are  all  tlie 
children  in  the  school  together  with  no  one  to  look  after 
them. 

6502.  Wliat  happens  in  that  case  ? — Wliat  I  had  to  do 
■was  to  arrange  with  the  head  mistress  of  an  infant 
school  to  look  in  every  morning.  One  morning  I  sent 
the  children  home,  but  luckily,  just  as  they  were  going, 
the  teacher  that  Mrs.  Burgwin  sent  down  came  in  ;  but 
I  went  down  and  found  these  children  alone.  The 
teacher  of  the  class  had  been  taken  very  seriously  ill. 

!  That  might  happen  again.  It  is  a  difficulty  which  may 
arise  at  any  time. 

6503.  Do  you  think  that  in  the  special  classes  at 
Broad  Street  you  have  the  right  class  of  children  ? — 
Not  altogether.  It  is  so  difficult  to  choose  the  right 
school. 

6504.  It  is  very  carefully  done  at  present  by  the  co- 
operation of  the  superintendent  of  the  special  class  and 
the  medical  officer  of  the  board,  and  all  tlie  previous 
history  of  the  child  is  known,  either  from  the  teacher 
or  the  parent,  so  that  there  ought  to  be  no  difficulty  in 
discriminating  ? — It  is  very  difficult,  I  think,  with  the 
short  time  at  disjjosal,  in  view  of  the  number  of  children 
who  are  coming  in  to  see  new  people  in  a  strange  place. 
I  think  Mrs.  McDermott,  in  her  answer  to  the  question, 
dealt  with  that  very  fully. 

6505.  From  ten  minutes  to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is 
devoted  to  the  examination  of  each  child  ? — Yes. 

6506.  And  I  have  seen  a  child  under  examination  for 
longer  than  that  in  doubtful  cases  ? — Yes. 

6507.  In  some  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt  for  a 
moment  ? — In  some  cases  there  is  no  doubt  at  all. 

6508.  And  if  there  is  a  doubtful  case,  the  medical 
officer  is,  I  think,  very  careful  ? — There  is  no  doubt 
about  it. 

6509.  And  then  there  should  be  a  period  of  probation, 
and  they  should  be  called  up  again,  should  they  not, 
after  five  or  six  months  ? — I  think  so ;  yes,  or  even 
■within  a  shorter  time.  I  should  have  thought  that  after 
they  had  been  first  passed,  if  the  teachers  had  them  for 
a  month,  they  could  then  give  a  report  on  any  children 
whom,  for  any  reason,  they  thought  were  not  satisfactory, 
and  the  doctor  might  reconsider  it. 

6510.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  becomes  of  the 
rejected  children  who  are  not  fit  either  for  the  ordinary 
or  special  classes  ?  Are  they  generally  to  be  found  in 
the  street  ? — I  should  think  so. 

6511.  Unless  there  is  a  voluntary  agency  which 
interests  itself  in  the  children,  and  gets  them  taken  to 
some  idiot  or  imbecile  asylum.  There  is  no  other 
agency  that  you  know  of  for  sending  them  from  their 
homes  ? — I  Imow  of  none. 

6512.  Even  although  they  may  be  dangerous,  or 
loathsome  to  live  with  ? — I  do  not  know  of  any. 

6513.  At  present  the  board  has  no  power  to  detain 
them  at  school  after  13  or  14,  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  keep  them  at  school  to  any  age ; 
they  have  legal  power  to  do  that?— They  have  no  legal 
power  to  keep  them  at  school. 

6514.  They  cannot  get  the  fee  grant  beyond  the 
age  of  15  ;  but  every  other  grant  they  can  get  up  to  any 
age,  even  up  to  21  P— I  should  think  it  would  be  very 


desirable  to  keep  them  as  long  as  possible — some  of  j^tr. 
them  at  all  events.  ^  P""'- 

6515.  But  you  were  not  av;are  that  the  board  had  that  Mar.  1897. 
power  ? — No,  I  was  not.  

6516.  {Mr.  Fooley.)  Were  you  aware  that  a  child's 
attendances  can  be  counted  until  it  is  over  14,  and  has 
passed  the  Seventh  Standard  according  to  the  Code 
Yes,  I  knew  that. 

6517.  There  is  nothing,  as  far  as  I  know,  to  prevent 
one  of  these  defective  children  being  retained  in  the 
schools  P — Beyond  the  age  of  14  p 

6518.  Yes  ? — There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  child 
from  being  retained,  but  he  cannot  be  compulsorily 
retained. 

6519.  Do  you  agree  that  after  a  sufficiently  careful 
examination,  and  after  getting  the  opinion  of  the 
teachers,  there  is  not  much  practical  difficulty  in 
deciding  whether  a  child  is  mentally  defective  he 
should  be  taught  in  a  special  class,  or  retained  in  the 
ordinary  class  ? — Oh,  no  ;  I  should  not  think  so. 

6520.  Do  you  think  that  for  practical  purposes,  and 
after  carefnl  examination,  the  discrimination  can  be 
made  ? — Yes. 

6521.  You  have  in  all  schools,  of  course,  a  certain 
number  of  very  dull  and  backward  children  ? — Yes. 

6522.  There  is  not  much  difficulty  in  their  treatment 
until  they  get  into  the  school  for  older  children,  is  there  ? 
—No. 

65^23.  Then,  under  the  organisation  in  London,  do  you 
find  these  children  apt  to  collect  in  the  lowest  class  of 
the  school  below  Standard  I.  ? — Yes. 

6524.  Do  you  call  them  Standards  O's  ? — No,  it  is 
Class  I.  in  the  infant  school. 

6525.  Is  it  not  desirable  that  some  arrangement  should' 
be  made  for  giving  special  attention  to  these  backward 
children  who  are  below  Standard  I.  P— yes,I  think  it  is. 
I  think  with  a  good  many  of  them,  it  is  very  hard  to 
decide  whether  they  are  only  backward,  or  whether 
they  are  really  mentally  deficient. 

6526.  Would  yon  advocate  some  assistance  being 
given  to  the  teacher  of  Standard  I.  by  the  addition  of  a 
teacher  who  can  give  most  of  her  time  to  the  dull 
children,  taking  them  by  themselves  in  some  subjects, 
and  allowing  them  to  be  taught  with  the  Standard  I. 
children  in  other  subjects  ? — Do  you  mean  a  specially 
qualified  or  trained  teacher  ? 

6527.  I  meant  by  preference  a  specially  qualified 
teacher,  but  that  would  rather  depend  upon  the  number 
of  these  dull  children  P — I  was  going  to  say  I  tliink 
there  would  be  hardly  enough  in  one  school  to  justify 
having  one  teacher. 

6528.  We  find,  for  instance,  that  in  Bradford  and 
Birmingham  they  have  in  some  schools  a  small  class  of 
from  4  to  15  of  what  they  call  Standard  0  children, 
and  that  they  give  them  a  teacher  of  their  own  —usually 
an  assistant  teacher — who  gives  a  good  deal  of  personal 
attention  to  them,  do  you  think  that  is  a  good  plan  ? — 
Yes,  it  would  simplify  the  work  of  the  school  a  great 
deal,  and  enable  the  rest  of  the  children  in  the  standard 
to  get  on  with  their  work  quicker  and  better  if  those 
children  were  eliminated. 

6529.  You  think  it  is  a  good  plan,  but  it  involves  the 
question  of  expense  ? — Yes. 

6530.  If  you  had  teachers  with  special  physiological 
training,  where  would  you  put  them ;  would  you  put 
them  in  charge  of  the  special  classes  P — Yes. 

6531.  You  would  not  employ  them  in  the  ordinary 
schools  for  ordinary  children  ? — No,  I  would  not. 

6532.  Yoir  want  them  mostly  for  the  special  class  ? — 
I  think  so.  There  is  one  question  upon  which  I  think 
they  should  bo  specially  trained ;  the  question  of 
punishment  which  is  a  vei'y  difficult  question  with 
these  children.  With  the  class  I  have  to  do  with — Mrs, 
McDermotfs— she  has  never  punished  a  child  all  the 
time  she  has  been  there  ;  but  it  is  quite  clear  that  in 
dealing  with  these  children,  the  boys  especially,  severe 
punishment  must  occasionally  be  necessary,  and  I 
think  that  the  teachers  ought  to  receive  seme  special 
instruction  as  to  the  danger  of  punishing  these  chikh-en 
in  a  careless  or  haphazard  way. 

6533.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Among  the  childi-en  in  the 
district  where  you  are  manager,  are  the  cliildren  often 
suffering  from  want  of  food  ? — A  great  many  of  them. 
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Mr.  6534.  Will  yon  tell  us  what  is  done  for  the  special 

A.  R.  Price.    Children  in  tliat  way  ?— They  have  a  glass  of  milk  in 

  the  middle  of  the  morning. 

2G  Mar.  1897.       6535.  And  do  yon  think  that  has  been  very  good  for 
 them  ?— Yes,  I  do. 

6536.  With  regard  to  the  country  holidays  fund,  have 
yoa  been  able  to  arrange  for  most  of  these  children  to 
get  away  into  the  country  during  the  summer? — Well,  a 
great  many  of  the  jjarents  of  these  children  are  so  very 
poor  that  few  of  the  children  can  go ;  I  think  I  only 
sent  away  two  last  summer  oat  of  that  class. 

6537.  That  would  be  because  of  the  poverty  of  the 
parent,  not  that  the  child  did  not  need  the  change  ? — 
Quite  so. 

6538.  So  that  if  some  help  could  be  given  them  these 
cjiildren  would  benefit  ?— My  experience  with  them  is 
this:  I  can  always  help  them  with  clothes,  boots,  and 
things  ;  but  my  experience  is  that  when  the  parents 
are  so  poor  that  they  will  not  pay  anything  it  means 
that  they  will  not  take  sufficient  trouble  to  keep  the 
children  clean  enough  bo  go.  I  do  not  think  the  chief 
difficulty  in  sendirig  the  very  poor  children  is  the 
money,  because  that  can  always  be  got ;  it  is  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  the  parents  to  cut  their  hair  or  to  do 
anything  at  all  for  them  ;  because  I  do  not  approve  of 
taking  aU  the  care  of  children  ofF  the  parents. 

6539.  Have  you  any  ideas  as  to  the  occupations  which 
it  would  be  well  to  introduce  into  the  classes  ? — Well,  I 
thiuk,  for  some  of  them  a  great  deal  might  be  done 
somewhat  on  the  lines  of  what  is  done  in  the  blind 
classes— teaching  them  to  use  their  fingers  more.  I  had 
a  ctu'ious  case  the  other  day  of  a  boy  who  had  got  into 
trouble,  and  whom  I  wrote  to  you  about.  He  was 
transferred  from  Collingwood  Street  School  to  I'rafalgar 
Square.  Tlie  child's  mother  was  very  concerned,  and 
spoke  to  me  in  the  street  about  him.  I  went  and  saAV 
the  mother  and  the  father.  They  kept  a  small  sweet- 
stuff  shop  She  was  very  angry  about  it,  and  said  that 
that  boy  could  sell  much  better  in  the  shop  than  any  of 
them  ;  and  I  found  that  was  the  fact ;  he  vfas  very 
sharp  in  the  shop,  though,  apparently,  he  cannot  learn 
anything. 

6540.  (Mr.  Nevjioji.)  Have  you  any  reason  to  think 
that  the  board  has  got  hold  of  any  uc suitable  teachers 
for  these  special  classes  ? — JSio. 

6541.  Then  you  have  only  what  I  may  call  a  priori 
reasons  for  thinking  that  the  present  system  of  appoint- 
ing teachers  in  the  special  classes  is  unsatisfactory  ? — 
Yes,  and  also  what  I  have  learned  from  the  teachers. 
They  tell  me  the  reasons  why  they  would  not  go  into 
the  special  classes. 

6542.  But,  as  far  as  you  know,  tlie  teachers  in  the 
East  of  London  are  eatisf actory  ? — Yes. 

6543.  What,  exactly,  would  you  expect  a  teacher  to 
learn  in  her  six  mouths  at  the  hospital  ?— That  would 
be  rather  for  a  doctor  to  say.  There  are  symptoms  of 
epilepsy  and  St.  Vitus'  dance,  and  various  things  of 
that  sort,  as  to  >Thich  experience  would,  I  should  think, 
be  very  useful  to  a  teacher  of  this  special  class  of 
children . 

6544.  You  would  not,  then,  suggest  a  general  hos- 
pital ;  you  would  suggest  an  asylum,  or  institution, 
rather  P— Yes. 

6545.  Have  you  ever  considered  whether  as  good  a 
training  might  not  be  given  by  sending  the  teachers 
for  six  mouths  to  one  of  the  best  centres  of  the  board, 
to  there  watch  the  teaching  and  watch  the  children  ?— 
Yes,  I  think  that  might  be  a  good  thing  ;  but  I  should 
not  think  it  was  so  good  as  having  some  physiological 
training.  I  think,  too,  it  yvovdd  be  a  very  good  thing 
if  the  teachers  of  this  special  class  Avere  allowed  so 
many  holidays  in  the  year  on  which  they  might  go  and 
see  the  other  centres,  and  see  what  v>'as  done  ;  because 
it  is  terrible  work  for  the  teachers  with  their  class 
alone — vastly  more  lonely  than  the  work  of  other 
teachers — and  they  fear  that  tbey  will  be  apt,  ulti- 
mately, to  get  into  a  groove  by  being  in  one  class 
alone. 

6546.  As  to  the  size  of  the  class  ;  how  many  children 
are  there  in  the  Broad  Street  school  at  present  ?— 32,  I 
think. 

6547.  Are  there  any  boys  among  them  ?— No. 

•5548.  Then  the  presumption  is  that  there  would  be 
fiO,  if  boys  were  admitted  P— I  should  think  m;a-e  My 
impression  would  be  that  there  are  more  defective  boys 


than  girls.    I  do  not  know  if  that  is  the  case  ;  but  that 
would  be  my  impression. 

6549.  The  situaiion  of  Broad  Street  is  rather  cramped  ; 
you  have  the  docks  round  you,  and  the  railway? — 
Yes. 

6550.  And  yet  you  could  get  60  children  in  that 
position? — Yes. 

6551.  That  would  rather  point  to  a  centre  for  three 
classes,  would  it  not  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  But  I  think 
the  boys  and  girls  should  certainly  not  be  taught  in  the 
same  classes. 

6552.  "What  are  your  reasons  for  thinking  that  ? — A 
great  many.  Some  of  them  have  certainly  got  vicious 
tendencies,  even  when  they  are  young. 

6553.  Tendencies  which  cannot  be  overcome  by 
watchfulness  p — It  would  be  very  difficult. 

6554.  Then  would  you  have  special  centres  for  boys 
and  special  centres  for  girls  ? — I  think  that  would  be 
best. 

6555.  Of  what  size  would  you  make  them  ? — I  should 
think  a  class  of  30  is  a  practicable  size. 

6556.  My  meaning  is,  would  you  rather  have  two 
centres  with  30  in  each,  or  one  centre  with  60  ? — I 
think  one  centre  of  60  divided  into  two  classes  would 
be  best. 

6557.  Do  you  think  a  teacher  could  deal  with  as  many 
as  30  properly  ? — I  am  thinking  of  30  on  the  books,  not 
of  30  in  average  attendance. 

6558.  Do  you  think  a  teacher  could  deal  with  even 
as  many  as  that  p— The  smaller  the  class  the  better,  no 
doubt.  But  the  teachers,  I  think,  do  fairly  well  with 
them. 

6559.  Have  you  ever  been  present  at  the  reading 
lessons  in  one  of  these  classes  which  have  been  con- 
ducted by  one  teacher  only  ? — Yes,  I  must  have  done  ; 
but  I  cannot  remember  it  distinctly. 

6560.  Have  you  ever  noticed  how  extremely  difficult 
the  teacher  found  it  to  teath  the  reading  effectively 
when  there  were  several  groups  to  deal  with  ? — No,  I 
shotild  not  like  to  say.  I  do  not  specially  remember 
being  at  their  reading  ;  pei-haps  I  had  better  say  I  have 
not  been  there. 

6561.  {3Ir.  Pcoley.)  Have  you  any  objection  to  mixed 
schools  for  ordinary  children  ? — I  have,  where  you  get 
poor  children.  It  is  perfectly  shocking  the  things  we 
come  across  in  ordinary  children  from  poor  neighbour- 
hoods.   From  better  neighbourhoods  it  is  different. 

65G2.  These  mentally  defective  children  are  often 
backward,  physically,  are  they  not  ? — Yes. 

6563.  So  long  as  the  class  was  ratber  small,  and  the 
teacher  able  to  give  a  good  deal  of  attention  to  them  and 
watch  them,  there  would  be  less  danger,  perhaps,  in  a 
class  for  defective  children  being  mixed  than  an  ordinary 
class,  would  not  there? — Yes,  there  might  be;  but  of 
course,  on  the  other  hand,  you  are  dealing  with  the 
worst  of  a  poor  class  of  children — children  very  often 
with  hardly  any  moral  sense. 

6564.  At  all  events  you  would  not  allow  the  boys  to 
remain  in  a  mixed  class  up  to  14  ? — Oh,  certainly  not— 
not  till  14  :  not  in  a  mixed  class. 

6565.  Then  yoti  must  look  at  the  practical  question 
of  having  a  sufficient  number  of  children  for  a  class  : 
you  think  that  is  an  important  element,  do  you  not?  — 
Yes.  I  may  say  that  when  I  took  a  jjarty  of  children 
down  into  the  country ,  and  I  asked  Mrs.  McDermott  if 
she  would  like  to  bring  her  class  down  with  them,  she 
said  she  would  rather  not — that,  some  of  them  were  so 
spiteful  that  she  would  not  like  to  trust  them  in  a 
country  place,  where  they  would  not  be  under  her  eyes. 

6566.  Mere  spitefulness  can  be  looked  alter  by  the 
teacher  to  a  great  extent,  can  it  not  ? — Yes,  in  a  room. 

6567.  It  might  be  worse  organisation,  might  it  not,  to 
have  a  single  teacher  in  a  small  boys'  school  and  a  single 
teacher  in  a  small  giris'  school.  Would  it  be  worse  to 
have  boys  and  girls  together  in  a  class  sufficiently  large 
for  two  teachers  P — I  should  not  like  the  girls  and  boys 
to  be  together.  I  feel  strongly  on  that ;  I  think  almost 
any  tiring  would  be  better  than  that.  I  am  talking  of 
deficient  children,  or  children  in  a  poor  neighbourhood. 

6568.  At  the  same  time  you  admit  that  very  often 
they  are  physically  backward,  and  that  that  reduces  the 
objection  to  some  extent  ? — Some  are  physically  back- 
ward ;  others,  I  think,  are  not. 
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6569.  It  would  depend  very  mucli  upon  the  particular 
children  yoii  got  in  the  class  ? — Yes. 

6570.  [Mr.  Newton.)  Nobody  proposes  that  the  boys 
and  girls  should  play  together.  They  would  invariably, 
iu  all  these  cases,  have  separate  playgrounds  and 
oiSces  ;  it  would  simply  be  thai  they  would  sit  in  the 
same  room  in  the  presence  of  a  teacher.  Do  you 
consider  that  objectionable  ? — No,  if  they  had  separate 
playgrounds  and  offices,  and  there  were  two  teachers, 
one  to  look  after  the  boys  and  the  other  to  look  after 
the  girls.  That  would  get  rid  of  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty. 

6571.  You  know  that  is  demanded  by  the  department, 
wherever  there  are  boys  over  eight  years  of  age,  all  over 
the  country  ? — Yes,  some  of  the  teachers  could  answer 
this  betier  than  I.  My  own  impression  would  be,  from 
what  the  teachers  tell  mo,  that  they  think  the  boys  and 
girls  ought  not  to  be  together. 


6572.  Even  to  sit  together  in  the  same  room  under 
the  eyes  of  the  teachers  you  think  objectionable  ? — Yes 
I  have  been  told  by  teachers  it  is  more  difficult  to 
manage  these  mentally  deficient  children  when  they  are 
sitting  together  ;  but  that  v/ould  be  much  more  a  matter 
for  teachers  than  for  myself. 

6573.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  Would  it  be  satisfactory  physio- 
logical training,  do  j'ou  think,  for  the  teacher  to  attend 
a  good  special  class  for  a  time,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
attend  lectures  oa  physiology  given  by  some  properly 
qualified  medical  man  ?— Yes,  I  think  it  might  be.  I 
think  it  would  be  a  very  desirable  thing  that  all  teachers, 
for  instance,  should  know  what  the  preliminary  symp- 
toms of  ihings  like  St.  Vitus'  dance  are— that  very  often 
you  get  children  who  look  very  delicate,  and  the  teacher 
does  not  know  whether  anything  ought  to  be  done  or  not. 
I  suppose  that  could  be  taught  m  lectures  quite  easily. 


Mr. 
1  R.  Price. 

26  Mar.  1&97 


Adjourned. 


The  SCHOOL  BOARD  for  NOTTINGHAM  were  unable  to  send  a  witness  to  appear  before  the  Committee, 

but  wrote  as  follows  : — 


School  Board  Offices,  Victoria  Street, 
Deab  Sib,  Nottingham,  15th  April  1897. 

6573a.  Adverting  to  your  letter  of  the  23rd  ult., 
stating  that  the  Committee  upon  Epileptic  Children  will 
be  glad  to  receive  further  views  of  my  board  upon  the 
subject  under  inquiry,  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  my 
board  very  largely  concur  with  the  recommendation 
made  by  the  council  of  the  Charity  Organisation 
Society  on  the  24!th  December  1893,  and  with  the  views 
expressed  by  the  London  School  Board  in  their  letter  of 
the  20fch  October  1896. 

65736.  My  board's  experience  of  the  methods  of 
instructing  defective  children  in  special  centres — which 
they  first  established  on  the  Ibt  April  1893 — has  caused 
them  to  view  with  considerable  satisfaction  the  preseat 
special  centre  development  in  Nottingham,  the  details 
concerning  which  have  already  been  supplied  to  your 
Committee  upon  the  forms  which  have  been  filled  in  by 
our  special  teachers. 

6573o.  My  board  consider  that  centres  for  defective 
children  should  be  conducted  strictly  in  accordance  with 
Kindergarten  principles — that  the  instruction  should  be 
given  as  largely  as  possible  in  the  form  of  directed  play  ; 
and  that  no  detailed  syllabus  of  instruction  in  various 
subjects  should  be  insisted  upon  ;  but  that  the  teachers 
(who  should  be  specially  selected  for  their  skill  as 
kiiidergartners),  should  be  given  fullest  liberty  to 
develop  whatever  aptitudes  (mental  or  manual)  their 
scholars  from  time  to  time  evince. 


6573(Z.  My  board's  experience  leads  them  to  conclude 
that  the  children  for  these  centres  can  be  satisfactorily 
selected  by  requiring  the  various  teachers  to  submit 
names  of  children  they  consider  suitable  for  such 
centres,  and  requiring  the  board's  inspectors  to  report 
individually  upon  the  case.^  submitted  ;  though  of  course 
periodical  examination  by  medical  experts  would  doubt- 
less materially  assist. 

6573e.  My  board's  experience  further  lends  them  to 
conclude  that  epileptic  children  (unless  their  fits  ar& 
very  rare,  and  of  mild  form),  and  imbeciles,  cannot  bo 
admitted  to  special  centres  witliout  very  materially 
interfering  with  their  successful  work  ;  bat  that  children 
who  cannot  be  described  as  really  defective,  but  only 
as  extremely  dull,  may  not  infrequently  benefit  from 
undergoing  a  course  of  instruction  in  a  special  centre. 

6573/.  My  board  have  hitherto  found  no  reason  for 
departing  from  their  original  plan  of  confining  admis- 
sion to  special  centres  to  children  over  8  years  old, 
inasmuch  as  defective  children  below  this  age  appear 
to  be  adequately  provided  for  in  iafants'  schools,  which 
are  organised  and  taught  in  accordance  with  enlightened 
kindergarten  principles. 

I  am,  &o. 

H.  W.  Orange,  Esq.,  AV.  J.  Abel, 

Secretary  to  the  Committee  Clerk, 
upon  Defective  and  Epileptic  Children 


THIRTEENTH  DAY. 


Wednesday,  28tli  April,  1897. 


Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  NEWTO^^ 

Dr.  G-.  B.  Shtjttlewokth. 


Present  : 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  SHARPE,  C:B.,  in  the  Chaie. 

Dr.  W.  E.  Smith. 
Mrs.  Bttkgwin. 

Miss  TOWNSEND. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Okange,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Chaigneau  Colvill,  Mr.  Haeky  Pkank  Dibeen,  and  Mr.  John  Abmine  Willis  called  in 

and  examined. 


6574.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Colvill.)  You  are  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  Guildford  district  ?— l^es. 

6-j7i>.  You  are  accompanied  at  this  inquiry  bv 
Mr.  Willis,  Inspector  for  the  Brentford  district,  and 
Mr.  Dibben,  Inspector  for  the  Croydon  district  P— Yes. 

6576.  You  have  acted  upon  a  circular  letter  which 
was  sent  out  to  the  chief  inspectors,  dated  the  ].5th 
February,  1897?— Yes. 

6577.  Would  you  read  that  circular  letter  to  tho 
Committee  if  you  please  p_"  Education  Department, 


Whitehall.— loth  February,  1897.— Sir,  the  replies 
received  to  Circular  370  have-  been  referred  to  a 
committee    appointed    by  the  Lord  President  to 
report  on  the  edaoation  of  defective  and  epilejjtic 
children.    I    am    directed  by   Mr.    Sharpe,  Her 
Majesty's  Senior  Chief  Inspector,  the  Chairman  of  this 
Committee,  to  ask  you  to  be  good  enough  to  assist 
'  the  Committee  by  furnishing  further  information  as 
to  the  provision  made  for  these  children  in  rural 
'  districts.    It  is  suggested  that  particulars   to  be 
'  entered  upon  the  enclosed  forms  should  be  obtained 

B  b  4 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


*'  by   personal  inquiries  from  three  rural  parishes  in 
J.  C.  ColviU,    "  your  district,  each  with  a  population  of  not  less  than 
Mr.  "  600,  to  be  selected  by  yon  with  a  view  to  the  infor- 

f[.  F.  Dibben,    "  m;ition  being  as  far  as  possible  accurate  and  typical, 
and  Mr        •'  Your  further  observations  are  also  invited  as  to  any 
J.  A.  Willis.    "  points  which  you  may  have  observed  since  your  reply 

  "  to  Circular  370,  especially  the  following. — Do  the 

28 "April  1897.       teachers  and  the   school  authorities  endeavour  to 

  "  secure   the   attendance   of   [a]   defective,   and  (b) 

"  epileptic  children  at  school;  and,  if  so,  what  are  the 
"  best  arrangements  which  you  have  observed  for  their 
"  instruction?  In  cases  where  they  do  not  attend 
"  school,  what  degree  of  defectiveness  is  held  sufficient 
"  to  exempt  them  from  attendance,  and  what  tests  are 
"  applied  "before  they  are  exempted  or  excluded  ?  Is 
"  it  desirable  to  empower  school  authorities  to  provide 
"  institutions  for  the  maintenance  and  instruction  of 
'•  such  (a)  defective,  or  (h)  epileptic  children  as  are 
"  likely  to  become  wholly  or  partly  self-supporting? 
"  Do  you  recommend  that  the  provisions  of  the  Blind 
"  and  Deaf  Act,  1893  (copy  enclosed),  pr  any  of  them, 
"  should  be  extended  to  defective  children?  If  so, 
"  please  specify  the  particular  provisions  to  which  you 
"  refer,  and  say  (1;  what  modifications  you  recommend  ; 
"  (2)  how  you  would  define  the  class  of  children  to 
"  whom  the  Act  would  be  extended ;  (3)  whether 
"  school  authorities  and  parents  would  readily  co- 
"  operate  in  carrying  into  effect  such  proposed  legis- 
"  lation.  Do  you  recommend  any  alteration  in  tbe 
"  code,  and,  if  so,  what  in  order  to  make  special 
"  provision  for  the  education  of  these  children? — You 
"  will  oblige  by  sending  your  reply,  together  with  the 
"  forms  duly  filled  up,  addressed  to  me,  as  Secretary 
"  of  the  Committee  on  Defective  and  Epileptic 
"  Children,  not  later  than  the  middle  of  March.  I 
"  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir,  Your  obedient  servant, 
"  H.  W.  Orange." 

6578.  Are  you  aware  what  steps  were  taken  to  carry 
out  this  circular  and  put  it  into  effect  ?— This  circular 
was  addressed  to  the  chief  inspectors,  three  copies  of  it 
were  sent  to  the  chief  inspectors  of  divisions,  who  then 
allotted  them  to  the  three  inspectors  in  their  division. 

6579.  In  rural  districts  ? — Yes,  in  rural  districts. 
Each  inspector  sent  out  three  forms  of  inquiry  ;  some 
appear  lo  have  sent  out  four  or  five  to  parishes  in  their 
districts,  and  in  some  cases  the  inspector  seems  to  Lave 
verified  the  return  in  connexion  with  the  managers,  but 
in  the  greater  proportion  the  return  is  simply  made  out 
by  the  manager  or  teacher  or  clerk  of  the  School  Board,, 
and  signed  by  him. 

6580.  And  ycu  have  made  an  abstract  return  of  these 
88  parishes  returns,  coming  in  from  28  inspectors,  and 
extending  over  26  counties  ? — Yea,  it  is  as  follows  : — 

Abstbact  Return  or  Defective  and  Epileptec 
Cuildke:?  in  Rueal  Pakisiies. 

Enclosure  to  Circular  dated  Ibth  February  1897. 

H.  M.'s  Inspectors :  28.  Counties .-  26.  Parishes  :  88 

(a)  Population:  166,303.  (h.)  Number  of  children  (ot 
P.  B.  S.  class  apparently)  aged  3  to  13  :  29,446. 
(c.)  Number  of  children  aged  3  to  13  who  are  absent 
from  school  owing  'oo  mental  or  physiccd  defect:  119  ("4). 
(d.)  Number  of  children  aged  3  to  13  who,  being  in 
attendance  at  school,  are  defective  to  a  degree  -.vhich 
prevents  them  from  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the 
instruction:  278  (■91).  (e.)  Number  of  children  under 
heads  (c)  and  {d)  together  who  may  be  ranked  as 
imbecile,  i.e.,  incapable  of  becoming  wholly  or  partially 
self-supporting:  104  ('35).  (/.)  Number  of  children 
under  heads  (c)  and  {d)  who  are  defective  but  not 
imbecile:  281  ('95).  {g.)  Defective  children  absent 
from  school  who  might  v/ith  advantage  be  in  attendance  : 
3.    (h.)  Defective  children  taught  (a)  with  infants  or 

(b)  older  scholars,  or  (c)  by  themselves  :  (a),  (b.)  These 
facts  cannot  be  gathered  from  the  answers,  (c.)  None. 
a.)  Does  the  presence  of  the  defective  children  in  school 
interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  other  cliildi-en? 
Yes,  8  ;  no,  52  ;  "  no  experience,"  28.  ij.)  Notes  as  to 
the  instruction  of  the  defective  children ;  methods, 
subjects,  and  resirlts :  Classified,  as  far  as  possible, 
according  to  age :  Given  as  much  individual  attention 
as  possible  ("  not  much  "),  and  often  ab  the  hands  of  a 
monitor ;  are  kmdly  treated :  The  same  subjects  as 
other  ciiildren,  but  with  a  lower  standard  in  E,.,  W.,  A., 
and  with  little  expeciation  of  success  in  class  subjects  : 
They  "pick  up  what  they  can,''  '"take  their  chance," 
"mark  time,"  generally  taking  an  extra  time  in  the 
infant  class,  and  two  years  to  a  standard:  They  are 


easily  amenable  to  discipline,  and  do  not  appear  td 
be  considered  as  much  trouble;  of  their  subsequent 
fate  there  is  no  evidence.  (k.)  Any  remarks  as  to 
numbers  and  treatment  of  epileptic  children,  not 
defective :  Only  27  epileptic  children  are  specified, 
mostly  slight  cases;  the  return,  however,  says  "they 
are  mainly  kept  away."  No  account  of  their  treatment  is 
given  except  in  two  returns,  1,  "  on  recovery  from  a  fit 
"  they  are  sent  home  with  a  monitor  "  ;  2,  "  carefully 
"  screened  from  excitement."  (l.)  Any  remarks  as  to 
numbers  and  treatment  of  children,  both  defective  and 
epileptic  :  There  are  no  answers,  {m.)  Name  of  teacher 
(or  manager)  giving  the  above  information  :  In  only 
one  instance  is  the  information  given  checked  by  a 
medical  man  (Fazeley,  Staffs.,  H.M.I. ,  Mr.  Colt;.  In 
some  parishes  the  return  of  defective  {d)  is  obviously 
exaggerated,  notably  in  Starry,  Kent,  H.M.I. ,  Mr. 
Routledge. 

6581.  The  population  of  these  parishes  was  166,303  P 
— Yes. 

6582.  And  the  number  of  children  of  public  elemen- 
tary school  age,  that  is  from  3  to  13,  is  29,446  P — Yes. 
That  number,  I  may  mention,  is  not  absolutely  trust- 
worthy ;  in  a  great  many  cases  the  number  given  as 
the  number  in  the  parish  is  simply  the  number  in 
attendance  at  the  school ;  apparently  it  is  assumed  that 
that  represents  all  the  children. 

6583.  That  accounts  for  one-fifth  or  one-sixth  of  the 
population  ? — It  is  a  little  more  than  one-sixth ;  it  is 
about  half-way  between  one-fifth  and  one-sixth. 

6584.  And  of  these  29,446  children,  119  are  found  to 
be  absent  from  school  owing  to  mental  or  physical 
defect  ? — Yes. 

6585.  There  is  no  discrimination  between  mental  and 
physical  defect,  but  it  is  chiefly  mental? — Chiefly. 
There  are  certain  cases  of  physical  defect,  notably  the 
first  on  my  list  here.  There  is  a  school  returnins:  three 
children  as  absent :  one  girl  dumb,  one  epileptic,  one, 
vicious  and  dangerous.  In  another  case  there  is  one 
girl  returned  as  absent  with  skin  disease,  which  is, 
presumably,  temporary. 

6586.  And  there  are  actually  attending  at  school  278 
out  of  these  29,000  or  0"94  per  cent.,  who,  although  in 
attendance  at  school,  are  defective  to  a  degi'ee  which 
prevents  their  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the 
instruction  ? — Yes. 

6587.  Putting  those  two  classes  together,  j^ou  have 
397  or  1-.34  per  cent,  of  the  29,000  children  classed  as 
defective  ? — Yes. 

6588.  Then,  I  have  104  here,  or  35,  as  the  number 
of  children  under  heads  (c)  and  (d),  who  may  be  ranked 
as  imbecile,  that  is  entirely  incapable  of  becoming 
wholly  or  partially  self-supporting  ? — Yes. 

6589.  Two  hundred  and  eighty-one,  or  0"95  per  cent, 
who  are  defective  but  not  imbecile  ? — Yes. 

6590.  And  there  are  only  three  defective  children 
returned  as  absent  from  school  who  might  with  advan- 
tage be  in  attendance  ? — So  the  returns  say.  I  conclude 
that  that  means  only  three  children  absent  from  being 
defective ;  there  must  be  a  much  larger  number  absent ; 
it  cannot  mean  all  the  children  absent  from  school ; 
that  must  only  be  the  children  absent  from  school 
under  heading  (c). 

6591.  Owing  to  some  mental  or  physical  defect? — 
Yes. 

6592.  As  to  the  way  these  children  attend  at  school, 
you  find  it  difiieult  to  gather  any  information  from  the 
returns  ? — Very.    That  is  under  heading  {h)  ? 

6593.  Yes.  None  are  taught  by  themselves  with 
special  care  ;  but,  whether  they  are  mixed  with  infants 
or  taught  with  older  scholars,  there  are  no  returns  to 
show  ? — No ;  it  is  specified  in  some  cases,  but  even 
then  it  is  impossible  to  tell  whether  the  children  are 
taught  with  infants  or  older  children,  or  with  imbecile 
children. 

6594.  As  to  tlie  question  whether  they  interfere  with 
the  instruction  of  the  other  children  there  are  only 
eight  affirmative  answers,  52  in  the  negative,  and  28 
decline  to  say  anything  about  it? — 28  say  that  they 
have  no  such  children  in  the  school,  and  so  they  have 
no  experience ;  but  even  as  regards  the  eight  the 
answers  are  more  or  less  qualified,  though  there  are 
two  teachers  who  say  that  their  presence  does  very 
seiiously  interfere  with  the  instruction  of  the  other 
children. 
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6595.  But,  as  a  rule,  they  seem  to  say  they  may  be 
raught  with  other  children  ? — Yes,  most  of  them  say  so. 

6596.  Theu,  with  regard  to  the  way  they  are  taught, 
as  to  classification,  they  are  classified  as  far  as  possible 
according  to  age ;  but  you  do  not  approve  of  that,  do 
you  ?— No.    Age  should  not  be  the  only  basis. 

6597.  And  they  are  given  as  much  individual  atten- 
tion as  possible,  which  in  most  cases,  of  course,  is  very 
little  F — Yes. 

6598.  And  often  at  the  hands  of  a  monitor ;  but  they 
are  kindly  treated  P — Yes,  that  is  so. 

6599.  They  are  taught  the  same  subjects  as  the  other 
children,  but  with  a  lower  standard  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  with  very  little  expectation  of 
their  doing  miich  in  class  subjects  ? — Yes. 

6600.  The  general  tiling-  is  that  they  "  pick  up  what 
they  can,"  or  "  take  their  chance,"  or  "  mark-time," 
generally  taking  two  years  to  a  standard,  and  an  extra 
time  in  the  infant  school  ? — That  is  so. 

6601.  But  there  is  no  difficulty  about  the  discipline, 
and  they  do  not  appear  to  be  considered  as  any  sort  of 
trouble  in  the  school  P — That  is  so. 

6602.  But  no  eiTort  is  made  to  trace  their  subsequent 
life  at  all  P — That  is  bo,  to  judge  from  these  returns. 

6603.  So  the  conclusion  is  that  they  receive  scarcely 
any  instruction  which  is  likely  to  be  of  any  benefit  to 
them  in  their  future  life? — Yes.  [Mr.  Willis.)  So  far 
as  my  experience  goes  some  little  special  trouble  is 
taken  with  them.  I  have  noticed  that  at  all  the  schools 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  them  a  little  special 
individual  instruction. 

6604.  At  a  time  different  from  the  other  scholars,  or 
with  them  ? — Generally  they  take  the  opportunity  to 
tell  off  a  teacher  to  look  after  the  two  or  three  whilst 
the  others  are  at  some  work  that  they  can  be  left  to  ; 
but  it  is  distinctly  in  the  view  of  the  teachers  that  they 
require  some  special  instruction. 

6605.  But,  of  course,  they  can  give  very  little  atten- 
tion to  them  ? — Just  so  ;  but  they  give  that  individual 
attention. 

6606.  Some  slight  individual  attention? — Yes,  they 
are  not  simply  left  in  the  class  ;  that  is  my  point. 

6607.  But  it  cannot  bo  called  any  great  amount  of 
individual  attention  ? — No. 

6608.  {To  Mr.  Colvill.)  As  to  epileptic  children,  only 
27  are  specified,  and  mostly  slight  cases ;  but  they 
would  not  be  likely  to  hear  of  the  worst  cases,  would 
they  ? — There  seem  from  the  returns  to  be  almost  no 
bad  cases  in  the  schools. 

6609.  You  would  not  be  likely  to  hear  of  the  worst 
cases  ? — There  must  be  bad  cases. 

6610.  There  are  cases  where,  when  they  have 
recovered  from  fits,  they  are  then  sent  home  with  a 
monitor  ? — Yes. 

6611.  Do  you  know  how  they  are  treated  then? — I 
think  they  are  left  pretty  much  to  the  parents.  Some 
teachers  said  that  for  a  day  or  two  after  the  fit  they  do 
not  expect  them  to  do  much  ;  but  the  fits  seem  to  be  of 
rare  occurrence  in  the  schools.  (Mr.  Willis.)  That  has 
been  a  very  marked  feature. 

6612.  {To  Mr.  Colvill.)  One  return  says :  "  They  are 
mainly  kept  away."  What  return  is  that  ? — I  think 
that  is  in  Mr.  Dibben's  returns.  {Mr.  Dihhen.)  I  have 
found  cases  in  which  the  parents  say  they  are  subject 
to  fits,  and  they  are  kept  away  at  the  time  that  they 
show  any  signs  of  having  them.  I  have  only  found 
one  teacher  who  has  had  any  children  who  had  fits  in 
school ;  that  was  a  teacher  who  had  two  children. 

6613.  And  the  fits  were  not  of  a  serious  nature,  I 
Buppose  P — No,  but  they  appeared  to  be  epileptic. 

6614.  {To  Mr.  Colvill.)  All  this  information  comes 
entirely  from  laymen ;  there  is  no  medical  expert  in 
any  case  P — In  one  case  the  return  is  signed  by  the 
local  medical  man,  that  is  in  the  return  from  Pazeley 
parish  in  Staffordshire,  in  Mr.  Colt's  district.  That 
return  is  signed  by  the  rector,  the  doctor,  and  the 
teacher,  and  they  say  "no  epileptics  at  all;"  and  they 
return  two  children  only  under  (c)  as  absent  owing  to 
defect ;  and  four  children  as  attending  school  but  not 
capable  of  getting  full  benefit  from  the  instruction. 

6615.  Under  head  {m)  this  abstract  says:  "  In  some 
"parishes  the  return  of  defective  (d)  is  obviously 
"  exaggerated."  You  have  given  us  "95  per  cent,  under 
head  {/).  children  who  are  defective,  but  not  imbecile. 
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Would  you  wish  to  withdraw  some  of  that  in  con- 
sequence of  the  belief  that  the  number  is  exaggerated  ? 
— A  small  number  possibly  ;  but  it  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  there  may  have  been  exaggeration  on  the  other 
side  in  certain  other  cases. 

6616.  Some  may  have  been  more  lenient  ? — Yes. 

6617.  So  you  think  that  the  two  may  balance  each  28  April  1897. 
other  ? — Yes.   

6618.  And  the  number,  "^■04  per  cent.,  under  head  {d) 
is  not  seriously  affected  by  that  last  remark  ? — No,  I 
think  not.  There  is  one  parish  in  Mr.  Routledge's 
district  in  Kent  where,  in  a  school  population  of  291, 
they  have  retni'ned  o2,  children  in  the  school  as  defective 
to  an  extent  which  renders  them  unable  to  benefit  by 
the  instruction. 

6619.  Are  those  included  in  the  '94  per  cent.  ? — Yes, 
those  are  included  in  the  '94  per  cent.;  but  that  is 
balanced  by  the  large  proportion  of  parishes  on  the 
other  side. 

6620.  We  should  like  as  full  information  about  that 
parish  as  you  can  give  us  P — It  is  the  parish  of  Sturry, 
near  Canterbury  in  Kent.  The  population  is  1,789 ;  the 
number  of  school  children  291.  Under  heading  (c)  there 
are  3  children  returned,  and  under  heading  (cZ)  32. 

6621.  What  percentage  is  that?  —  Between  10  and 
11  per  cent.  Then  under  heading  (e)  2,  and  under 
heading  (/)  33. 

6622.  How    many    under    heading    (c)  ?  —  Under 
heading  (c)  3. 

6623.  Under  (e)  P  — -  2  under  (e)  ;  that  leaves  only 
one  of  the  3  not  attending ;  and  the  answer  under 
heading  ((/),  as  to  whether  they  might  attend  with 
advantage,  is,  "  No  ;  they  would  get  no  advantage 
under  present  conditions." 

6624.  It  seems  to  be  some  rather  lenient  idea.  That 
is  the  number  that  would  fall  under  (/)  P — Yes.  I 
should  say  the  return  was  a  slack  one  altogether. 

6625.  Did  you  tabulate  them  all  to  show  the  per- 
centage in  each  case  ? — No,  I  have  not  done  that. 

6626.  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  do  that,  to  see  how 
far  the  percentages  agree  in  each  case  under  each 
head  ? — Yes,  I  can  easily  do  that.  This  school  is  one 
in  which  the  attendance  is  ba^d  ;  there  are  only  291 
attendint;  out  of  nearly  1,800  children. 

6627.  Then  the  general  conclusion  you  draw  is  as 
follows :  that,  as  regards  epileptic  children  in  rural 
districts,  they  are  very  few  ? — Yes. 

6628.  Out  of  a  population  of  166,303  there  are  only 
27  such  children  ? — Actually  named. 

6629.  Though  there  is  an  indication  that  some  small 
additional  number  may  exist  ? — Yes. 

6630.  And  that  these  epileptic  cases  are  generally 
slight  cases  ? — Yes. 

6631.  And  no  objection  is  taken  to  their  presence  in 
the  school  ? — No. 

6632.  Their  treatment  by  the  local  authorities  seems 
to  vary  according  to  the  wish  of  the  parents,  I  presume ; 
but  no  special  arrangements  are  made  for  their 
instruction,  each  child  going  on  in  the  ordinary  class  P 
—Yes. 

6633.  But  you  think  that  on  the  whole  they  are  care- 
fully protected  from  over  pressure  r — Yes,  certainly. 

6634.  And,  according  to  their  different  degrees  of 
defectiveness,  they  gain  advantages  more  or  less  ap- 
proximate to  the  other  scholars  in  school  attendance? 
—Yes. 

6635.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  to  leave  them,  so 
long  as  they  are  not  distressing  cases,  in  ordinary 
schools  ? — I  should  say  certainly. 

6636.  You  have  not  much  information  about  those 
who  are  severely  defective,  but  yon  say  they  do  not 
attend  school  at  all,  as  a  rule  ? — Those  severely  affected 
do  not  appear  to  do  so. 

6637.  Do  yon  happen  to  know  whether  many  are  sent 
to  institutions  ? — The  only  opportunity  1  have  had  of 
inquiring  at  all  was  at  Godalming,  as  to  the  number  of 
applications  they  had  had  from  children  of  school  age 
there.  I  know  there  they  have  only  two  there  do 
not  appear  to  be  many,  and  I  cannot  hear  about  the 
country  of  many  being  sent  away. 

6638.  Is  that  a  home  at  Godalming  P — Lady  Mnath's 
Home  of  Comfort. 

C  c 
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Mr.  6639.  What  area  does  she  draw  from  ? — I  think  from 

^'s^'"^"'^^'    ^iiy^li^re  really.    I  do  not  think  there  is  any  limit.  I 
„  „       ,       have  their  i-eport  here. 
H.  I .  Dibhen, 

and  Mr.  Do40.  And  there  were  only  two  applications  in  the 

J.  A.  Willis,    course  of  a  year  ? — They  have  only  two  children  of 
__         school  age  there,  and  the  chaplain  told  me  they  were 
28  April  1897.  not  particularly  encouraged,  but  they  have  not  many 

 applications  of  the  sort.    {Mr.  Dibben.)  I  found  one 

who  was  said  to  he  purely  imbecile  at  Epsom,  a  girl 
of  12. 

6641.  Epileptic  and  imbecile  — I  think  there  was  no 
epilepsy. 

6642.  We  are  on  the  question  of  epileptics  just  now. 
(To  Mr.  Colvill.)  Then,  passing  on  to  defective  children 
in  rural  districts,  is  any  pressure  put  upon  them  to 
attend  school,  do  the  local  authorities  vary  very  much 
in  that  matter? — I  should  say  the  local  authorities 
would  put  no  pressure  on,  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place  I  think  they  do  not  put  very  much  pressure  on 
anybody ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  case  of  a  child  of  that 
kind,  they  feel  that  they  probably  would  not  be  sup- 
ported by  the  magistrates  if  they  did. 

6643.  Does  that  apply  to  very  dull  children  as  well 
as  to  children  with  some  physical  or  mental  defect  ? — 
No,  I  should  say  not. 

6644.  Very  dull  children  are  treated  by  the  attendance 
officer  in  the  same  way  as  other  scholars  ? — Yes,  I 
think  30  ;  because  a  dull  child  is  not  discovered  till  he 
goes  to  school.  The  attendance  officer  in  most  country 
districts  deals  only  with  the  child  who  is  in  school ;  so 
that  when  once  the  child  is  got  into  school  he  is  under 
the  same  pressure  as  any  other  child. 

664.5.  We  have  been  told  that  in  some  voluntary 
schools,  in  Bradford,  I  think,  they  were  found  to  be 
encouraged  rather  as  a  means  of  bringing  a  grant  to 
the  school,  when  the  board  schools  excluded  them.  Is 
that  your  opinion  of  the  treatment  of  them  in  voluntary 
schools,  generally? — I  could  not  make  it  out  very 
positivelj'  from  the  returns,  but  there  seem  to  be  some 
indications  that  they  were  more  readily  admitted  in 
voluntary  schools,  which  I  should  account  for  by  the 
fact  that  the  financial  pressiire  is  greater,  and  also  that 
the  managers  have  more  personal  knowledge  of  the 
families  ;  that  the  rector  of  a  parish  very  often  is  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  child  of  that  kind  who  is  a  trouble 
at  home,  and  wants  to  do  anything  he  can  for  it,  and 
perhaps  takes  a  little  more  pains  than  a  merely  official 
visitor  would. 

6646.  It  is  a  kindly  interest  in  the  child  rather  than 
a  wish  to  get  an  increased  grant  ? — I  should  think  so. 
I  should  be  sorry  to  say  that  it  was  a  mere  desire  to 
make  money  ;  but  there  is  also  the  matter  of  the  17s.  6d., 
and  there  is  nothing  very  special  to  be  spent,  so  there 
is  no  object  in  not  having  them. 

6647.  But  some  of  the  inspectors  have  found  that 
there  are  special  arrangements  for  teaching  them ; 
you  say  they  give  them  as  much  personal  attention  as 
circumstances  permit  ? — ^Yes. 

6648.  How  would  you  treat  them  yourself ;  as  children 
two  years  younger  than  themselves,  as  a  rule  ? — I 
think  the  great  thing  is  to  try  and  keep  the  child 
as  much  among  children  of  its  own  age  as  you  can, 
because  it  helps  to  keep  up  the  child's  self-respect  and 
confidence. 

6649.  Even  though  the  lessons  it  is  receiving  are  of 
less  value,  and  the  lessons  of  a  class  two  years  junior 
might  be  of  some  value  ? — I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to 
say  that  age  should  be  the  absolute  criterion,  but  I 
think  it  ought  to  affect  the  question  more  or  less.  I 
should  like  to  see  a  great  deal  of  reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic  in  a  case  of  that  kind  dispensed  with,  and 
the  child  given  some  manual  occupation  while  the  class 
is  engaged  at  things  beyond  its  reach.  I  do  not  see 
why  they  should  not  do  netting  or  knitting,  for 
instance. 

6650.  There  are  so  few  cases  actually  absent  from 
school  owing  to  mental  or  physical  defect,  that  we 
might  almost  take  it  for  granted  that  they  do  not  exist, 
and  that  there  are  none  ?— Very  few,  I  should  say. 

6651.  Then  the  attendance  officer  himself  seems  to 
decide  a  great  deal  upon  the  question  whether  a  child 
is  defective  or  not  ? — Yes,  I  should  nay  so. 

6652.  And  in  no  case  is  a  medical  officer  employed  ? 
— ^Unless  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion.  If  the 
attendance  officer  and  the  mother  fall  out,  then  I  think 
it  is  possible  they  may  insist  upon  a  medical  certificate ; 
but  I  have  not  found  many  cases. 


6653.  You  do  not  know  of  many  cases  brought  before 
a  magistrate  where  a  medical  certificate  was  cited  as 
the  reason  p — I  have  not  seen  such  a  case  myself. 

6654.  It  is  not  likely  to  get  as  far  as  that  ? — I  do  not 
think  so. 

6655.  Now  it  is  desirable  to  provide  for  all  these 
children,  the  104  who  are  defective  to  a  degree  that 
prevents  their  receiving  proper  benefit  from  instruction 
under  head  (e),  who  are  incapable  of  being  wholly  or 
partially  self-supporting.  Have  you  any  opinion  as  to 
the  desirability  of  empowering  school  authorities  to 
deal  with  those  cases  ? — I  thought  that  the  children 
coming  under  heading  (e)  were  outside  the  scope  of 
your  inquiry. 

6656.  I  think  all  defective  children  come  within  the 
scope  of  our  inquiry,  and  I  think  we  should  like  to 
make  some  recommendation  as  to  how  to  make  pro- 
vision for  children  who  are  not  capable  of  receiving 
instruction  in  school  P — Children  who  are  not  capable 
of  being  wholly  or  partially  self-supporting,  you  mean  ? 

6657.  Did  you  find  any  opinion  in  the  country  as  to 
how  they  should  be  provided  for? — The  imbecile 
children  ? 

6658.  Yes ;  instead  of  the  present  rather  defective 
process  of  sending  them  to  an  institution,  and 
pauperising  the  parent  by  so  doing,  is  it  thought 
desirable  that  some  means  should  be  found  empower- 
ing school  authorities  to  deal  with  them  P — I  should 
think  it  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  have  some 
authority  so  empowered ;  whether  such  children  could 
be  dealt  with  by  the  same  authority  as  under  the  other 
Act  seems  to  me  doubtful. 

6659.  But  there  must  be  very  many  on  the  border 
line,  though  they  rank  as  imbecile,  who  might  come 
under  head  (/),  "  Children  who  are  defective,  but  not 
imbecile."  Would  it  not  be  well  if  the  same  authority 
had  to  deal  with  both  ? — Yes,  I  think  so,  certainly. 

6660.  Therefore,  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for  the 
school  authorities  to  have  power  to  deal  with  imbeciles 
as  well  as  defectives? — Yes,  it  should  be  the  same 
authority. 

6661.  And  a  simpler  process  to  enable  them  to  send 
them  to  an  institution,  as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and 
blind  P— Yes. 

6662.  Then,  as  to  the  281  children  defective  but  not 
imbecile,  how  would  you  propose  to  deal  with  them  ? — 
If  there  are  only  one  or  two  not  very  distressing  cases, 
I  gather  you  would  leave  them  in  the  village  school 
where  they  are  ? — I  think  so.  I  think  the  balance  of 
advantages  would  be  in  that  direction,  though  there 
would  be  disadvantages. 

6663.  And  the  inspector  might  be  required  to  see 
that  they  had  some  special  training,  chiefly  in  the 
direction  of  manual  training  p — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6664.  Of  course,  if  they  were  specially  defective,  it 
would  be  better  perhaps  to  draft  them  into  some 
special  classes  provided  for  them  in  the  towns,  and  so 
enable  the  school  authorities  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  such  children,  board  and  lodging,  and  for 
their  being  taught  in  special  classes  where  they  would 
receive  instruction  suitable  for  their  greater  defect  P — 
There  should  be  a  power  of  doing  so,  I  think.  I  should 
not  like  it  to  be  compulsory. 

6665.  It  would  be  difficult,  of  course,  to  exercise 
compulsion  in  those  cases  p — Yes. 

6666.  On  the  whole,  are  you  satisfied  that  the  larger 
proportion  are  better  fitted  for  their  future  by  living  at 
home  in  family  life,  and  seeing  all  the  circumstances  of 
rural  life  and  labour  among  their  own  people,  than  by 
being  drafted  away  to  an  institution  necessarily  very 
different  in  its  arrangements  from  the  ordinary  rural 
home,  where  all  the  manual  work  is  of  a  more 
specialised  type,  and  under  constant  supervision,  only 
to  be  returned  after  a  few  years  to  conditions  which 
have  become  unfamiliar,  and  among  people  who  have 
ceased  to  be  friends,  and  who  know  the  returner  only 
as  having  come  from  a  "  silly  "  school,  where  work  has 
to  be  done  without  immediate  supervision,  and  in  the 
way  traditional  in  the  neighbourhood,  if  it  is  not  to  be 
despised  or  at  best  suspected  p — Yes. 

6667.  In  your  opinion,  it  would  only  be  the  small 
residuum  that  ought  to  go  to  institutions? — Yes,  very 
small. 

6668.  Who  should  be  trained  for  some  special  work, 
and  not  for  the  work  of  their  own  neighbourhood? — 
Yes,  quite  so.    Often  in  schools  cases  are  pointed  out 
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of  children  exceedingly  dull  or  liackward,  with  the 
remark,  "what  that  boy  likes  is  to  get  away  with  the 
horses,"  or  on  the  farm,  or  the  garden,  or  something 
of  that  kind. 

6669.  And  then  they  are  among  their  own  friends  ? 
— Yes,  then  they  are  among  their  own  friends,  who 
look  after  them  ;  they  are  recognised  institutions  in 
their  village,  and  everybody  has,  I  think,  a  kind  word 
for  them,  and  is  glad  to  help  them  if  they  can. 

6670.  There  has  been  a  great  change  in  country 
places  as  regards  the  treatment  of  these  children,  and 
the  kindness  shown  to  them  in  the  last  20  or  30  years, 
has  there  not  P — I  should  say  very  great. 

6671.  And  more  so  in  villages  than  in  towns  ? — I 
should  think  so,  on  account  of  the  greater  intimacy 
between  families. 

6672.  Then,  if  it  was  suggested  that  a  larger  number 
of  these  children  were  to  go  to  institutions,  there  would 
be  great  opposition  on  all  sides  from  the  parents,  from 
the  neighbourhood,  and  probably  from  the  local 
authorities  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6673.  And,  unless  a  strong  case  were  made  out 
showing  that  they  could  benefit  by  the  institutioii, 
and  would  be  prepared  for  some  life  that  they  could 
not  be  pi'epared  for  in  their  own  neighbourhood,  pro- 
bably it  would  be  resented  ? — I  should  say  so. 

6674.  What  authority  would  you  recommend  for 
dealing  with  these  children,  you  have  considerable 
experience  of  boards  of  guardians  ? — Yes. 

6675.  And  not  a  very  high  opinion,  I  am  afraid,  of 
them  .P— I  cannot  say  it  is  a  very  high  one  ;  it  may  be 
founded  on  insufficient  evidence;  but,  prima  facie,  I 
have  not  a  very  high  opinion  of  them. 

6676.  I  am  told  the  attendance  officers  are  improving 
very  much  in  the  country  districts.  I  speak  from  my 
own  experience  ? — I  think  they  are  better  than  they 
were,  and  in  the  more  populous  smaller  areas  in  the 
country  they  certainly  take  the  trouble  now  to  get  a 
more  efEective  man;  but  I  know  some  that  I  think 
might  be  improved  upon  with  advantage. 

6677.  Is  it  desirable  to  have  a  large  body  like  the 
county  council  dealing  with  cases  like  this,  who  would 
have  no  personal  knowledge  of  the  children,  or  a 
district  council  (which  would  be  practically  a  Board  of 
Guardians)  who  would  have  some  local  knowledge  of 
their  circumstances  ?— I  should  myself  be  more  inclined 
for  the  larger  body. 

6678.  They  could  afford  a  better  medical  officer? — 
They  could  have  a  better  staff  altogether — a  better 
medical  officer,  and  better  industrial  superintendents 
in  any  homes  they  established. 

6679.  Power  might  be  given,  then,  to  the  county 
councils  to  establish  such  institutions,  you  tbink.'' — 
Yes,  I  think  so  ;  I  prefer  the  county  council  myself  to 
the  district  council. 

6680.  You  would  not  leave  it  to  voluntary  effort  to 
establish  institutions  to  which  payments  might  be  made 
out  of  the  rates  in  each  case,  with  a  certain  contribution 
from  the  institution  ? — The  great  drawback  about  that 
is  that  you  have  no  security  for  their  establishment 
tolerably  evenly  over  the  country. 

6681.  You  would  not  trust  to  voluntary  effort  to 
provide  the  number  of  institutions  required  ? — I  do  not 
think  you  could. 

6682.  The  school  boards  would  provide  them  ? — The 
larger  ones  would  ;  I  do  not  think  the  country  boards 
would  be  very  zealous  in  the  matter,  but  the  larger 
ones  would,  no  doubt. 

6683.  Comparing  these  children  with  the  blind  and 
deaf  children,  are  you  familiar  with  the  Blind  and  Deaf 
Act  i' — Yes,  I  have  a  copy  of  it  here. 

6684.  Under  section  (1)  you  say  that  the  parent 
already  seems  to  recognise  the  obligation  to  have  his 
child  educated,  except  in  the  case  of  such  seriously 
defective  children  as  are  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
Committee's  inquiry  ;  but,  as  regards  the  great  majority 
of  the  others,  you  think  that  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  special  institutions  are  too  nearly 
balanced  to  justify  comptilsion.  What  do  you  mean  by 
"  the  great  majority  "  ;  it  is  10 1  who  are  imbeciles,  and 
281  who  are  defective? — I  should  say,  as  regards 
the  281,  the  great  majority  would  be  more  fit  for 
country  life  after  passing  through  the  ordinary  school. 
Supposing  you  were  not  going  to  add  them  to  the  great 
urban  industrial  populations,  if  they  arc  to  stay  in  the 


country,  I  believe  they  would  get  very  nearly  as  great 
advantages  in  the  country  school  as  they  would  any- 
where else. 

6685.  You  are  prepared  to  say  that,  as  regards  the 
great  majority  of  the  others,  you  think  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  the  special  institutions  are  too 
nearly  balanced  to  justify  comparison ;  but,  on  the 
other  side,  I  thought  you  would  say  that,  as  regards 
the  large  majority,  the  281,..you  prefer  their  staying  at 
home  ? — Yes,  but  I  bring  in  the  104,  you  see. 

6686.  You  bring  in  the  imbecile  as  well  as  the 
defective  ? — Yes. 

6687.  As  regards  the  281,  you  still  agree  that  you 
would  leave  them  at  home — the  majority  of  them  ? — 
Yes,  the  majority,  I  think. 


Mr. 
J.  C.  Colvill, 

Mr. 
H.  F.  Dibhen, 

and  Mr. 
J.  A.  Willis. 
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B.  You  say  that  boarding  out  does  not  seem  to 
meet  with  much  success  in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf 
children,  and  would  probably  be  more  difficult  for 
defectives.  That  is,  no  doubt,  true  ;  but  have  you  any 
reason  to  think  that  it  is  not  used  for  blind  and  deaf 
children  ? — I  gathered  that  from  Mr.  Pooley's  evidence  ; 
1  thought  that  the  number  of  children  boarded  out 
under  that  Act  is  not  a  very  large  percentage. 
(Mr.  Willis.)  I  made  some  inquiries  at  Hillingdon 
where  92  were  boarded  out,  and  they,  none  of  them, 
came  under  that  Act. 

6689.  {To  Mr.  Colvill)  But  it  is  only  the  beginning 
of  the  system? — Yes;  but  many  people  who  might  be 
willing  to  take  a  blind  or  deaf  child  would  be  unwilling, 
perhaps,  to  take  a  defective  child. 

6690.  Then  you  do  not  agree  with  the  provision  in 
the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  which  extends  the  school  age 
to  16  ? — Looking  at  it  exclusively  from  a  rural  point  of 
view,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do.    I  think  not. 

6691.  Would  you  not  desire  that  they  should  have  a 
fairly  good  education ;  and  if  it  was  found  that  at  the 
age  of  13  they  were  a  long  way  behind  an  ordinary  boy 
of  13,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  Second  Standard  when  he 
was  in  the  Sixth  or  Seventh,  would  you  not  then  advise 
that  they  should  stay  longer  in  school  ? — I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should ;  I  do  not  attach  a  high  importance  to 
the  mere  academic  standard  obtained  generally  by 
those  children. 

6692.  But,  taking  the  instrumental  subject  of  reading, 
would  you  be  content  with  the  Second  Standard  for 
these  defective  children  .P — I  think  I  should.  I  doubt 
whether  their  reading  would  ever  be  such  as  would  be 
very  great  help  to  their  guidance  in  life  or  to  their 
obtaining  information  about  anything. 

6693.  But,  if  it  is  found  in  institutions  that  they  can 
rise  to  the  Third  or  Fourth  Standard  if  they  stay 
longer  in  the  school,  would  that  modify  your  opinion  ? 
— I  do  not  attach  very  high  importance  to  the  Third  or 
Fourth  Standard ;  it  depends  upon  what  the  standard 
is,  and  the  standard  is  necessarily  very  much  a 
mechanical  matter. 

6694.  But  the  reading  in  Standard  II.  gives  you  no 
command  of  a  book,  whereas  the  reading  in  Standard 
III.  and  IV.  does  ? — I  wish  one  found  it  so  more  often. 
I  tbink  the  thing  that  strikes  one  most,  with  an  ordinary 
child,  is  that  though  he  reaches  a  high  standard  of 
reading,  the  one  thing  that  ho  has  not  learned  is  how 
to  make  use  of  a  book. 

6695.  At  what  age  do  you  think  they  are  capable  of 
profiting  by  an  ordinary  reading  book  ? — That  is  rather 
a  difficult  question  to  answer. 

6696.  It  would  help  us  to  know  whether  they  should 
be  educated  up  to  a  certain  standard  ? — I  should  saj^  it 
depends  less  upon  the  actual  standard  of  technical 
proficiency  attained  in  reading  than  upon  the  extent  to 
which  the  child  had  been  accustomed  to  use  reading 
as  a  means  of  obtaining  information  for  itself ;  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  the  weak  point  of  schools 
generally. 

6697.  But  Standard  II.  leaves  him  without  the 
possibility  of  obtaining  information  for  himself,  whereas 
Standard  IV.  would  enable  him  to  find  that  knowledge 
for  himself  if  he  was  disposed  to  use  it? — I  should  not 
feel  hopeful  about  it. 

6698.  But  it  would  be  better  that  ne  should  be 
brought  up  to  a  higher  standard  than  Standard  III.  if 
it  could  be  done,  would  it  not  ? — Yes  ;  but  I  should 
not  think  the  advantage  would  be  sufficient  to  outweigh 
the  disadvantage  of  withholding  for  a  further  two 
years  the  instruction  in  practical  life. 
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6699.  You  think  that  an  expert  medical  opinion  is 
necessary  in  all  cases  as  to  whether  any  steps  should 
be  taken  either  for  sending  them  to  an  institution  or 
detaining  them  longer  at  school? — I  should  say  so, 
certainly. 

6700.  And  as  to  any  alteration  in  the  Code,  in  order 
to  make  special  provision  for  the  education  of  these 
children,  what  is  your  opinion.  Under  present  cir- 
cumstances, of  course,  they  obtain  the  same  grant  as 
otlier  children  whether  they  have  been  possibly  slightly 
neglected  or  carefully  trained  ? — -Yes. 

6701.  That  is  not  a  desirable  state  of  things.  How 
would  you  make  special  provision  in  ordinary  schools 
for  such  children ;  take  the  case  of  only  one  or  two 
children  in  a  school,  in  the  first  place  ? — 1  think  I 
should  encourage  the  substitution  of  a  larger  amount 
of  manual  employment  instead  of  a  great  deal  of  the 
academic  work  that  they  do  at  present,  or  that  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  do,  but  which  they  are  listening  to 
at  present,  while  others  are  learning. 

6702.  It  would  be  possible  to  allot  a  desk  or  table 
where  they  might  sit  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher 
while  the  rest  of  the  class  is  doing  something  else  ? — 
That  seems  to  me  the  only  thing  to  suggest. 

6703.  Would  you  make  it  a  condition  of  the  Code 
that  they  should  have  some  special  attention  of  that 
sort  before  the  payment  was  made  P — Yes,  something 
of  that  kind  might  be  inserted. 

6704.  And  you  think  that  teachers  would  fall  in  with 
it  Tery  readily  ? — I  should  say  so ;  I  think  that  a 
number  of  teachers  are  dissatisfied  at  present;  they 
feel  that  these  children  are  not  benefiting  to  the  extent 
which  they  would  like. 

6705.  And  it  would  be  a  valuable  suggestion  to  allow 
them  to  devote  themselves  to  manual  work  for  at  least 
one-third  of  each  day? — Yes,  I  think  so.  {Mr.  Willis.) 
There  is  a  little  danger,  I  think,  in  that,  very  similar  to 
the  danger  in  cottage  gardening ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
for  manual  work  you  must  take  away  somebody  from 
the  work  of  the  school  to  do  it ;  and  that,  in  these  small 
schools  where  the  staff  is  small,  would  be  a  difficulty. 

6706.  (To  Mr.  GolviU.)  I  was  contemplating  a  desk 
or  table  vv  here  the  child,  under  the  eye  of  the  teacher, 
might  be  doing  some  manual  work  like  macrame  worii  ? 
— Yes,  or  netting,  or  even  basket-making. 

6707.  Under  the  eye  of  the  teacher,  not  requiring  a 
separate  teacher.  (To  Mr.  Willis.)  Would  you  have  any 
other  substitute  for  such  treatment  of  a  child  ? — I  quite 
allow  that  these  children  want  cultivating  in  that 
particular  line.  The  curious  point  is  that  each  child 
has  its  own  peculiarity,  and  you  cannot,  so  far  as  I 
know,  make  any  general  rule  as  to  the  sort  of  work 
they  do.  We  must  all,  I  think,  be  familiar  with  the 
fact  that  some  of  these  imbecile  children  show  extra- 
ordinary talent  in  summing,  mechanical  summing,  and 
will  add  up  packs  of  figures  correctly  ;  some  show  signs 
of  power  in  drawing,  and  some  in  colour  work;  but,  as 
to  making  any  general  rule,  that  would  be  impossible. 
I  should  simply  point  out  that,  in  these  country  schools, 
you  could  scarcely  expect  teachers  to  be  all  skilled  in 
macrame  work,  basket  work,  and  so  on.  You  are  asking 
a  great  deal  there  I  think  that  the  suggestion,  if 
made,  should  be  made  in  a  very  tentative  form,  other- 
wise the  teachers  would  feel  that  the  burden  cast  tipon 
them  was  very  much  greater  than  hitherto  had  been 
the  case. 

6708.  The  notion  is  that  they  would  feel  relieved  if 
they  were  allowed  to  set  the  children  to  work  for  which 
they  had  shown  some  proclivity,  not  to  set  them  to 
distasteful  tasks,  but  to  find  out  first  in  what  direction 
the  child's  natural  inclination  led  it,  and  then  to  give  it 
work  of  that  sort  to  do  under  supervision? — It  is 
astonishing  how  much  these  children  take  in  the 
general  atmosphere  of  school  work,  both  in  the  matter 
of  discipline  and  of  really  learning  something  or  other, 
some  efiecb  is  produced  upon  their  brains,  and  I  think 
that  one  of  the  greatest  proofs  of  that  is  the  fact  that  so 
few  fits  occur  in  school  among  the  epileptics.  That  I 
attribute  almost  entirely  to  the  disciplinary  influence 
of  the  atmosphere  in  school  life. 

6709.  I  was  only  contemplating  the  case  where  the 
teacher  preferred  the  manual  instruction.  If  she  pre- 
ferred to  keep  them  in  the  class  that  would  be  another 
matter.  The  general  notion  is  that  they  would  like  the 
manual  instruction,  and  that  they  would  benefit  by  it; 
but  if  the  teacher  preferred  to  keep  them  in  the  class 
she  would  be  at  full  liberty  to  do  so.    ( To  Mr.  GolviU.) 


I  think  I  have  taken  you  through  most  of  your  proof? — 
Yes,  I  think  so. 

6710.  Do  you  want  to  add  anything  to  your  evidence 
in  chief  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

6711.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  As  regards  epileptics  who  are 
severely  affected,  you  think  they  are  so  few  as  to  form 
no  nucleus  for  merely  local  institutions  ;  but  do  you  see 
any  objection  to  their  being  sent  to  some  central 
institution,  not  a  local  one,  but  at  a  distance,  in 
thoroughly  bad  cases  ? — I  suppose  those  children  would 
go  to  an  institution  with  a  view  of  their  remaining 
there. 

6712.  Yes  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

6713.  Then  you  think  the  best  practical  plan  would 
be  to  empower  school  authorities  to  send  severe 
epileptic  cases  to  an  institution  at  a  distance,  if 
necessary  ? — Yes,  I  should  say  so, 

6714.  Have  you  any  reason  to  suppo.«e  they  would 
not  be  willing  to  exercise  those  powers  in  proper  cases  ? 
— We  may  be  confident,  I  think,  that  they  would  not 
go  out  of  their  way  to  use  their  powers,  but  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  they  would  not  use  them  where 
sufficient  reason  were  shown. 

6715.  Yes  ;  there  is  naturally  a  good  deal  of  sympathy 
with  that  kind  of  case  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6716.  Unless  there  happened  to  be  a  large  number  of 
such  cases  in  one  district,  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
the  children  would  not  be  dealt  with  ? — 'No. 

6717.  You  say  you  think  the  local  authorities  shoiild 
have  the  power  of  creating  or  contributing  to  institu- 
tions for  defective  children.  As  regards  the  mentally 
defective,  is  it  your  view  that  that  class  should  be 
extended  to  all  who  are  capable  of  being  educated,  to 
however  small  an  extent  P — That  the  class  for  which 
they  should  make  provision  should  be  thus  extended, 
do  you  mean  ? 

6718.  Yes,  I  mean  as  regards  the  empowering  of 
school  authorities  and  guai'dians,  you  would  like  liberal 
powers  to  be  given  to  school  authorities,  not  limited  to 
those  children  who  are  merely  dull  or  defective  to  a 
.slight  extent,  but  to  all  who  are  capable  of  education  ? 
— Yes,  I  think  so ;  I  suppose  that  the  greater  degrees 
of  defect  are  those  in  which  the  sending  away  to  an 
institution  is  most  justifiable,  is  it  not. 

6719.  But  the  point  in  my  mind  is  this :  according  to 
our  terms  of  reference  we  do  not  deal  with  idiots  or 
imbeciles,  but  in  deciding  what  classes  of  children 
might  be  dealt  with  by  school  authorities  in  distinction 
from  those  children,  idiots  and  imbeciles,  who  are  dealt 
with  by  the  guardians,  do  you  think  it  is  desirable  that 
the  school  authority  should  embrace  all  except  those 
that  can  clearly  and  decidedly  be  pronounced  to  be 
idiots  ? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6720.  Then,  as  to  special  classes  for  defective  children 
in  rural  districts ;  supposing  the  district  council  were 
the  school  authority,  would  it  be  desirable  and  would  it 
be  practicable  that  the  district  council  should  start 
special  classes  where  they  were  wanted  in  connexion 
with  a  particular  school  ? — I  suppose  that  they  would 
be  at  liberty  to  start  them  in  Avhatever  the  most  con- 
venient situations  in  their  area  might  be.  My  doubt 
would  only  be  whether  their  area  would  supply  a 
suHicient  number  of  children  for  the  class.  ' 

6721.  But  would  it  be  desirable  to  empower  district 
councils  to  establish  defective  classes  P  They  have  not 
the  power  now  ;  do  you  think  it  desirable  that  they 
should  have  that  power?— I  should  rather  that  they 
had  the  power  than  nobody  ;  but  I  should  rather  that 
the  county  council  had  it  than  that  they  had  it. 

6722.  But  is  it  not  a  great  objection  to  your  proposal 
as  things  are,  that  the  coimty  counc  tl  have  not  experience 
in  elementary  educational  matters,  that  they  also  have 
not  any  inspectors  or  oflicers  for  that  purpose  ?  —  So 
far  as  experience  goes,  I  should  say  that  they  have  as 
much  experience  as  the  average  district  council,  have 
they  not  P  And  so  far  as  regards  the  staff  that  they 
would  maintain,  the  staff  would  have  to  be  created 
anew,  and  the  county  council  would  be  more  likely 
to  obtain  a  really  efficient  staff  for  superintendence 
than  a  small  organisation  like  the  district  council. 
It  wotild  be  just  like  the  case,  I  take  it,  of  the  medical 
officers  of  health,  who  were  first  of  all  appointed  by 
smaller  areas,  and  whom  every  county  is  now  trying  to 
bring  under  the  county  council  more.  They  are 
county  officers  now.  It  is  found  that  you  can  give 
work  to  occupy  a  man's  whole  time,  and  secure  a  better 
man  in  that  way. 
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6723.  "Would  not  fhe  advisability  of  empowering 
county  councils  to  do  this  work  rather  depend  upon 
whether  county  councils  are  to  have  similar  powers  in 
other  branches  of  elementary  education.  As  the  law 
IS  at  present,  when  you  have  the  school  attendance 
committees  as  the  authority  for  ordinary  elementary 
education,  and  the  district  councils  as  the  school 
authority  for  blind  and  deaf  children,  would  it  not 
produce  complication  and  confusion  if  you  gave  the 
county  council  the  power  in  a  small  branch  such  as 
this  of  defective  children  ? — No  doubt  it  would  add  to 
the  existing  confusion.  I  should  be  inclined  to  meet 
that  by  giving  all  those  powers  to  the  one  body — the 
county  council. 

6724.  And  if  you  could  not  do  that,  would  it  not  be 
wiser  to  have  the  same  authority  we  have  under  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  namely,  the  school  board  and  the 
district  council  ?  —  As  to  the  practical  diiSoulty  of 
having  the  two  authorities,  of  course  you  arc  in  a  better 
position  to  judge  than  I  am,  a  great  deal,  and  I  quite 
agree  that  it  is  exceedingly  unadvisable  to  have  so 
many  authorities  of  various  kinds  ;  but  whether  the 
addition  of  one  more  authority  to  the  existing  numerous 
ones  would  make  the  difference  between  effectiveness 
and  ineffectiveness  I  am  hardly  prepared  to  say. 

6725.  You  do  not  advocate  the  extension  of  age  of 
compulsion  to  16,  you  say  ? — No. 

6726 .  But  do  you  agree  that  there  are  some  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  desirable  that  defective  children 
should  be  educated  up  to  16  years  of  age  ? — I  am 
certainly  not  prepared  to  say  there  are  not.  Certainly 
there  may  be  cases  of  that  sort. 

6727.  Then,  if  special  grants  are  to  be  made  for  these 
defective  children  by  Government,  would  it  not  be 
desirable  that  those  grants  should  be  extended  up  to 
the  age  of  16  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  I  should  quite  agree 
with  you. 

6728.  And  also  grants,  of  course,  for  manual 
instruction  'i — Yes. 

6729.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  school  authorities 
should  have  the  power  at  their  option  of  enforcing  the 
attendance  of  defective  children  up  to  16  years  of  age  ? 
— It  is  hard  to  say.  I  think  if  they  had  the  power  it 
would  be  very  rarely  used.  There  may  be  a  case  here 
and  there  where  they  might  consider  it  would  be  worth 
using,  but  I  doubifc  whether  there  would  be  much 
practical  outcome  of  such  power  being  given  to  them. 

6730.  In  the  case  of  an  enterprising  school  authority, 
it  is  possible  they  might  pick  out  a  particular  child  and 
say  "  That  child  must  stay  till  16  years  of  age,"  is  it 
not  ? — The  question  is  whether  that  would  not  tend 
to  greater  effort  on  the  part  of  parents  to  conceal 
the  defects  of  such  children  and  keep  them  away  from 
school  altogether.  We  have  to  remember  that  the 
ascertaining  of  the  defective  children  that  exist  is  not 
a  very  complete  process  at  present;  the  average  rural 
officer  depends  very  much  more  upon  looking  at  the 
books  and  seeing  who  are  the  children  actually  attend- 
ing, and  coming  down  upon  those  who  are  a  little  bit 
iri-egular,  than  on  finding  out  who  are  not  attending 
school  at  all. 

6731.  You  think  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  have 
compulsion  to  that  limited  extent  P — I  should  think 
not. 

6732.  Supposing  special  grants  were  given  for 
defective  children,  would  it  be  desirable  that  they 
should  be  paid  on  the  average  attendance,  do  you 
think,  rather  than  at  so  much  per  head  as  for  blind 
and  deaf  children  ? — I  suppose  it  is  easier  to  pay  on 
the  average  attendance,  is  it  not,  than  so  much  ])cr 
head  ? 

6733.  Tf  they  are  in  day  schools,  I  should  say  so  ? — 
Yes. 

6734.  Do  you  see  any  reason,  I  mean,  for  altering 
the  present  practice  in  ordinary  public  elementary 
schools  of  paying  on  the  average  attendance  ? — I  do 
not  see  any. 

6735.  Then  you  woiild  advocate  making  the  grant  at 
so  much  on  average  attendance  rather  than  a  fixed 
sum  per  "head  ? — I  think  so.  The  comparative  con- 
venience of  different  modes  of  paying  grant  is  not  a 
matter  that  comes  within  my  personal  knowledge  in 
any  way. 

6736.  {Miss  Townsend.)  In  considering  the  question 
as  to  which  authority  the  defective  children  should  be 
under,  it  might  be  the  case  that  some  of  the  defective 
children  were  also  blind  or  deaf,  might  it  not  p — Yes. 


6737.  And  in  that  case  the  conflict  of  authorities 
would  make  it  more  difficult  to  deal  with  them  ;  it 
would  be  difficult  to  know  whether  to  tabulate  them 
as  blind  or  deaf  or  defective.  Would  not  that  also 
point  to  their  being  all  under  one  authority  P  —  I 
suppose  that  blindness  or  deafness  are  so  absolutely 
easily  ascertained  that  it  is  a  question  of  fact  in  that 
case  so  much  more  that  there  ought  not  to  be  any 
distinction  ;  a  blind  or  deaf  child,  I  suppose,  would  go 
to  the  blind  and  deaf  schooL  The  question  of  imbe- 
cility might  lead  to  disputes,  hut  I  suppose  you  would 
send  a  blind  child  to  a  blind  school,  whatever  his  state 
of  mind  was.  {Mr.  Willis.)  No,  the  Act  forbids  idiots 
to  be  sent. 

6738.  {To  Mr.  ColviU.)  It  might  be  difficult  to  decide 
which  was  the  more  prominent  defect,  the  blindness 
or  the  defectiveness  ;  and  that  might  be  an  additional 
reason  for  putting  them  all  under  one  authority  P — 
That  is  so. 

6739.  And  that  possibly  the  school  authority  rather 
than  any  other  ? — Yes. 

6740.  In  your  experience,  have  you  found  that  the 
defective  children  in  rural  districts  excite  any  interest 
outside  their  school  teachers  ;  for  instance,  that  some 
amount  of  voluntary  teaching  might  be  given  them. 
The  manual  teaching  that  Mr.  Sharpe  suggested  just 
now  might  come  from  outside,  and  relieve  the  teacher 
in  that  way,  might  it  not  P —I  am  afraid  the  tendency 
has  been  for  outside  help  of  that  kind  rather  to  fade 
out  of  schools  ;  the  process  of  conducting  a  school  and 
teaching  has  become  so  much  more  technical  that  a 
great  many  outsiders  who  used  to  help  have  dropped 
off  probably. 

6741.  But  it  might  be  the  best  kind  of  teaching  for 
defective  children  p — I  think  very  likely. 

6742.  And  it  might  well  be  encouraged  in  rural 
schools  ? — Yes,  I  think  it  might  be  of  very  great  value. 

6743.  And,  as  to  the  extension  of  age  to  16,  do  you 
think  that  would  be  more  likely  to  be  useful  in  the 
case  of  girls  than  of  boys.  You  would  often  be  glad  to 
put  a  defective  boy  to  such  work  as  he  could  do  at  14, 
but  in  the  larger  number  of  cases  the  girls  would  profit 
by  a  longer  school  life;  is  not  that  so? — Yes,  that  is 
possible. 

6744.  They  could  be  better  trained  for  service  or 
whatever  life  was  fitted  for  them,  and  they  would  bo 
less  liable  to  become  a  danger  to  the  community  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  is  possible. 

6745.  Then,  if  the  special  grant  were  to  be  used  for 
placing  a  child  in  an  institution  rather  than  keeping 
it  in  a  day  school,  would  not  the  dependence  of  the 
grant  upon  the  average  attendance  jnake  it  more 
difficult ;  would  it  not  be  better  to  make  it  an  absolute 
grant  P  Supposing  it  was  thought  well  to  send  a  child 
to  an  institution,  the  same  grant  would  be  used  for 
that  purpose,  and  could  not,  of  course,  depend  upon 
the  average  attendance  ? — That  is  a  point  which  really 
I  can  hardly  answer.  I  am  not  sufficiently  familiar 
with  the  details  of  grant  payment  to  know  how  it 
works. 

6746.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Can  you  tell  me  whether 
there  are  more  boys  or  girls  that  are  defective  out  of 
these  numbers  P — I  have  tried  to  find  it  out,  but  I 
cannot  find  it  out  from  the  returns.  Here  and  there 
it  is  specified,  but  the  larger  proportion  of  the  returns 
simply  give  outside  numbers. 

6747.  You  cannot,  from  your  own  experience  of 
children  incapable  of  coming  up  to  standard  according 
to  their  age,  give  us  an  idea  as  to  the  proportion? — 1 
have  been  looking  in  the  schools  in  the  last  month  oi- 
so,  since  I  was  aware  of  this  first,  and  there,  I  think, 
I  have  just  checked  them  off  one  against  another  ;  and 
so  far  they  are  identical. 

6748.  About  the  same  proportion  P — Yes ;  here  and 
there  there  are  certain  differences.  There  are  three 
parishes  that  mention  two  girls  and  a  boy.  The  next 
parish  does  not  discriminate ;  the  next  does  not  dis- 
criminate, nor  the  next,  nor  the  next.  But  there  are 
some,  again,  that  do.  Here  is  one  boy  and  no  girl ;  but 
it  is  impossible  to  tell  from  these  returns  in  any  way. 

6749.  Our  experience  in  London  is  that  there  are 
more  boys  who  are  defective  than  girls  P — So  I  see. 

6750.  I  notice  that  you  seem  inclined  to  leave  the 
278  under  their  present  conditions  ? — The  very  great 
majority  of  them  I  am  inclined  to  think  so. 

6751.  Although  they  are  returned  as  just  "mark- 
time,"  and  they  "  take  their  chance,"  and  so  on  p — 
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Tes,  they  are  picking  up  something,  perhaps.  What 
they  pick  up  is  very  little  academically,  ceitainly  ;  but 
they  are  learning  to  associate  with  their  fellows  and  to 
observe  a  certain  amount  of  decency  and  order  in  their 
relations  of  life,  and  they  are  among  friends,  and  in 
the  playground  a  great  many  of  them  seem  very  happy ; 
and  then  they  get  away  and  go  out  with  their  fathers 
on  the  land,  and  they  get  a  certain  amount  of  perhaps 
rather  unintelligent  familiarity  with  the  circumstances 
under  which  we  hope  they  are  going  to  live. 

6752.  But  what  we  want  to  get  at  is  this,  that  all 
the  school  training  is  to  enable  the  child  to  live  a 
happier,  better,  and  more  useful  life  P — Tes. 

6753.  But  these  children  are  not  prepared  in  any 
way  to  do  that.  After  the  s'chool  age  comes  in  the 
difficulty,  I  think.  Yoa  can  conceive  that  they  are 
really  a  source  of  danger  in  the  parish  after  school 
age  ? — Tes. 

6764.  I  grant  that  if  you  look  at  the  child  as  it 
stands  in  the  schools,  unless  you  think  of  its  future,  I 
do  not  think  it  matters,  it  is  as  you  say,  picking  up 
something  and  taking  its  chance  ;  but  it  is  for  its 
future  life  that  we  have  to  prepare  it,  and  these 
children  are  often  not  only  mentally  but  physically 
weak  ;  you  cannot  turn  the  girls  into  ordinary  service 
even  if  anyone  would  take  them.  So  that  what  one 
feels  is  that  this  is  no  training  for  the  future  ? — What 
I  feel  is,  that  the  training  that  they  get  in  an  institu- 
tion is  not  practically  fitting  them  for  their  probable 
future  even  then.  A  child  that  is  trained  in  a  large 
institution  with  children  of  the  same  sort  

6755.  I  was  not  at  all  thinking  of  a  large  institution 
in  any  way  ? — But  still  a  great  deal  of  the  employment 
must  be  more  organised  and  specialised  than  it  can  be 
in  an  ordinary  cottage  home  or  anything  of  that  kind. 
When  they  come  home  they  are  strange  to  everybody 
about  them — strange  to  the  whole  method  and  manner 
of  life.  I  am  afraid  it  would  end  in  a  great  many  of 
them  remaining  in  the  large  centres  and  not  coming 
back  into  country  life  at  all;  because  country  life 
seems  to  me  only  tolerable — I  do  not  speak  dis- 
paragingly of  it,  for  I  love  it,  but  it  seems  to  me  only 
tolerable  to  people  who  have  been  brought  up  in  it. 
People  who  have  been  in  bigger  societies  or  in  populous 
places  resent  the  loneliness  and  monotony  of  it. 

6756.  In  many  of  the  returns  you  have  given  in 
there  will  be  just  the  one  teacher  for  the  boys,  girls, 
and  infants.  Will  that  be  so  in  some  of  these  28 
parishes  ? — I  should  say  not  in  any  of  these.  These 
are  all  supposed  to  be  parishes  of  over  600  population, 
so  that  so  far  as  I  can  gather  there  are  no  single- 
handed  schools  among  these. 

6757.  But  still  it  would  be  so  throughout  the 
country ;  we  know  there  are  many  with  a  single 
teacher  ? — Tes,  there  are,  I  know. 

67.58.  It  would  be  impossible,  then,  for  a  teacher 
single-handed  to  give  any  special  attention  to  this 
class  of  children,  do  you  not  think  so  ? — One  would 
certainly  say  so  beforehand,  but  one  has  seen  such 
wonderful  instances  of  a  teacher  with  all  the  standards 
and  infants  doing  these  things  that  one  can  hardly 
say  it  would  be  impossible.  I  admit  they  must  be 
exceptional  people. 

6759.  But  I  gathered  from  your  remark  that  you 
would  think  it  far  better  that  these  children  should  be 
taught  occupations,  and  their  senses  trained  in  that 
way  as  much  as  possible  ?— Tes.  Do  you  not  think  it 
would  be  possible  for  a  child  to  have  a  table  to  itself, 
and  have  its  little  occupation,  whatever  it  was  P  It 
need  not  work  at  it  continuously ;  certain  lessons  it 
could  take  with  the  rest  of  the  school,  when  it  came 
to  singing,  drill,  or  reading ;  but  wherever  a  teacher 
found  either  that  the  lesson  was  beyond  it,  or  that  its 
interest  was  flagging,  it  could  simply  turn  to  and  go 
on  with  its  little  work,  whatever  it  might  be. 

6760.  Then,  in  order  to  give  the  child  this  extra  help, 
you  would  think  it  right  that  there  should  be  extra 
money  P — I  am  afraid  nothing  can  be  done  without 
money  ;  but  I  believe  you  might  possibly,  in  many  of 
these  small  schools  in  small  parishes,  find  the  special 
extra  help  that  Miss  Townsend  has  already  mentioned 
coming  in  to  supplement  the  school  staff,  especially  in 
matters  of  that  kind,  which  are  not  technical  matters  of 
training  college  teaching  and  examination. 

6761.  (Mr.  Netvton.)  At  what  age  ought  a  boy  to  go 
to  work  who  means  to  work  on  the  land  ?  —  Of  course 
the  farmer  complains  that  he  goes  too  late  now.    I  do 


not  agree  with  him  ;  but  there  are  certain  points  with 
which  a  boy  never  acquires  the  same  familiarity  later, 
such  as  dealing  with  animals,  and  the  sooner  he  goes 
the  better,  in  that  view. 

6762.  Would  a  boy,  then,  who  went  to  work  at  16, 
be  at  a  disadvantage  p — I  have  no  doubt  about  it,  as 
regards  obtaining  employment. 

6763.  And  as  regards  growing  into  a  good  labourer 
in  the  long  run  ?  —  I  should  say  the  average  rural 
opinion  would  be  that  he  would  safier. 

6764.  Then  you  think  it  better  that  a  boy  should  go 
to  work  at  13  or  14,  with  a  little  less  reading,  than 
that  he  should  go  at  16,  with  rather  more  reading  p — 
Tes,  where  it  is  a  boy,  on  the  hypothesis  that  you  are 
proceeding  upon,  who  is  never  likely  to  carry  his 
reading  to  any  very  highly  profitable  point. 

6765.  That  is  to  say,  assuming  those  three  years 
represent  the  diiJereuce  between  the  Standards  II. 
and  IV.,  you  would  prefer  13  years  of  age  with  the 
Second  Standard,  rather  than  16  years  of  age  with  the 
Fourth  ? — I  think  I  should  in  these  cases. 

6766.  Have  you  ever  seen  any  manual  instruction 
given  to  defective  children  in  village  schools  P  — 
Speciallj'  given  on  that  account  ?  No,  I  do  not  think 
I  have. 

6767.  Would  the  premises  of  most  of  the  country 
schools  that  you  know  admit  of  that  ?  —  For  the  one  or 
two  cases,  yes,  I  should  say  so. 

6768.  And  do  you  think  that  a  grant  of  21.  or  31: 
a  head  would  be  sufficient  to  encourage  the  managers 
to  provide  that  ?  —  I  am  a  little  bit  doubtful  about  the 
effect  of  that  grant  ;  it  might  be  largely  to  increase 
the  number  of  children  who  were  engaged  in  this 
manual  employment. 

6769.  That  could  be  checked  by  the  inspector,  I 
presume,  and  effectually  checked,  could  it  not  ? — What 
is  the  inspector  to  do  if  he  is  assured  by  the  managers 
and  teacher:  "This  is  a  boy  that  nothing  can  be  done 
with  in  any  other  way  P  " 

6770.  He  can  examine  and  question  the  child  ;  and  I 
think  myself,  in  the  last  resort,  there  ought  to  bp  an 
official  medical  officer  whom  he  could  appeal  to  P — ^Yes, 
that  is  what  I  should  say.  I  should  be  sorry  to  let  the 
inspector  be  the  final  judge.  Let  him  report  upon  the 
matter,  if  you  like  ;  but  I  think  the  onus  of  settling 
the  case  ought  to  be  thrown  on  expert  opinion. 

6771.  Then  you  think,  if  there  is  an  extra  grant 
given,  there  must  be  an  official  medical  officer  P — I 
should  say  so. 

6772.  Would  it  be  a  good  thing  to  have  a  paragraph 
in  the  Instructions  something  to  this  effect:  "The 
"  teacher  should  study  the  idiosyncrasies  of  defective 
"  children,  and  cultivate  them."  Is  that  the  way  you 
would  put  it  ?  —  I  should  say  that  largely  the  teachers 
do  BO  already.  The  question  is  whether  their  training, 
like  the  training  of  inspectors,  is  such  as  qualifies  them 
to  do  so  effectively. 

6773.  That,  of  course,  points  to  the  view,  does  it  not, 
that  the  teachers'  science  training  should  be  a  training 
in  physiology  rather  than  some  of  the  extraordinary 
things  that  they  are  taught  P  —  I  think  that  is  very 
possible. 

6774.  Then  you  said  you  would  leave  the  278  under 
existing  conditions  P — Tes. 

6775.  Tou  do  not  mean  that  you  would  leave  them 
under  existing  conditions,  but  that  you  would  leave 
them  in  the  existing  schools  ? — Tes. 

6776.  With  proper  apparatus  and  more  care  ? — ^Tes, 
quite  so. 

6777.  (Dr.  Smith.)  Tour  experience  is  confined 
altogether  to  rural  districts,  I  think  P — Tes,  altogether ; 
including  small  country  towns,  of  course. 

6778.  Therefore,  in  your  judgment,  whatever  views 
we  may  have  as  to  the  course  to  be  adopted  in  urban 
districts  must  be  modified  for  proper  application  in 
rural  districts  P — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6779.  There  is  one  point  notably  you  have  drawn 
attention  to  ;  that  is,  the  age  and  also  the  necessity  for 
manual  training.  You  think  in  any  case  manual 
training  is  most  essential  in  the  case  of  these  children  P 
— I  should  say  so. 

6780.  And  that  the  manual  training  in  rural  districts 
can  be  better  got  in  their  own  homes  than  in  connexion 
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with  any  school  P — The  manual  training  for  the  sort  of 
occupation  we  are  endeavouring  to  fit  them  for. 

6781.  And  that  would  apply  also,  more  or  less,  to 
girls,  would  it  not? — More  or  less. 

6782.  G-irls  would  get  domestic  training  in  their  own 
homes  P — Yes,  and  of  course  very  often  there  may  be 
somebody  living  in  the  village  who  will  take  a  girl  of 
that  kind  and  be  willing  to  give  her  a  little  help.  On 
the  question  of  girls,  one  is  naturally  not  quite  so 
confident  as  with  regard  to  boys. 

6783.  But  what  would  the  future  of  such  a  girl  as 
this  be  in  a  rural  district  ? — They  drift  out  to  service 
in  farmhouses,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  It  is  not  a  very 
good  look-out,  perhaps,  in  many  ways. 

6784.  That  is  what  you  mean,  they  will  drift  out  to 
service  in  farmhouses  ? — Yes. 

6785.  Therefore  the  training  that  would  make  them 
effective  servants  could  be  better  got  in  farmhouses  ? — 
Yes  ;  if  they  come  to  a  farmhouse  with  the  training 
acquired  in  an  institution  there  would  probably  be 
immediate  conflict  with  the  mistress  of  the  farm. 

6786.  I  am  not  thinking  of  an  institution,  but  of  an 
ordinary  girl  going  to  a  school  up  to  the  age  of  13 ; 
she  must  have  a  future,  and  the  training  she  wants  to 
fill  any  position  for  such  a  child  would  be  a  domestic 
training  ? — Yes. 

6787.  And  you  think  the  earlier  she  gets  that  in 
some  home  (her  own  home  probably)  the  better  P — Yes, 
I  think  so. 

6788.  And  therefore,  in  that  respect  you  think  the 
extension  of  the  age  is  not  desirable  in  rural  districts  ? 
—I  think  that  would  be  my  opinion. 

6789.  You  mentioned  about  the  classification  of 
children  in  school  according  to  age.  Would  it  not 
meet  your  point  if  these  children  were  associated  with 
healthy  children,  is  not  that  the  point  you  wish  to 
make  rather? — Yes,  and  also  that  there  are  many 
nervous  children,  that  seem  to  have  lost  confidence, 
from  being  treated  as  something  inferior  to  most  children 
of  their  size  ;  it  helps  them  a  little  to  raise  them  from 
among  infants. 

6790.  You  see  these  children  are  two  or  three  years 
behindhand  P — Yes. 

6791.  What  would  you  call  their  age  then — their  real 
age — 16,  or  what  they  physiologically  reach  P — You 
have  got  to  read  all  the  things  together,  I  take  it.  You 
find  a  teacher  says,  "I  kept  that  boy  in  Standard  I., 
"  but  he  was  getting  too  big  for  it  altogether  " ;  he 
becomes  a  little  bit  of  a  bully  perhaps,  as  Mr.  Newton 
and  I  heard  yesterday  about  a  boy  who  was  rather 
violent,  but  when  some  other  big  boys  came  it  rather 
tended  to  restrain  his  violence. 

6792.  You  think  the  number  of  these  children  is  not 
so  large  as  that  in  many  cases  a  class  could  be  formed  ? 
— I  say  in  the  country  to  form  a  class  you  would  need 
a  group  of  some  10  to  15  children. 

6793.  I  was  going  to  ask  you  what  number  you 
would  put  in  a  class,  say  16  to  20  children? — You 
would  have  to  cover  a  largish  area  to  get  that  class. 

6794.  And,  therefore,  there  would  be  difficulties  in 
getting  them  to  attend  ? — Yes,  in  fact  they  could  not 
attend  daily. 

6795.  Therefore,  it  would  be  practically  impossible 
to  have  a  class,  from  the  distance  alone  ? — Yes.  Here 
and  there  you  might  find  a  school  that  was  favourably 
situated,  but  very  few,  I  think. 

6796.  As  regards  the  question  of  placing  power  in 
the  hands  of  the  district  council  and  the  county 
council,  you  drew  a  distinction  between  what  is  now 
being  done  about  the  medical  officer  of  health.  I  did 
not  quite  follow  you  p — I  believe  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  the  medical  officers  of  health  in  the  first  instance 
were  all  appointed  by  the  local  sanitary  authority,  and 
that  you  had  over  the  country  a  large  number  of 
independent  medical  officers  of  health  for  small  areas. 
The  consequence  was  that  no  one  area  was  enabled  to 
afford  a  man  occupation  for  his  whole  time,  or  to  pay 
him  properly.  The  result  was  that  the  work  was  badly 
done.  That  has  been  felt  in  the  country,  and  at  last 
there  was  a  marked  tendency  for  difi'erent  areas  to 
combine  together  and  employ  one  medical  officer  ;  and 
now  the  county  councils,  in  the  last  three  years,  have 
done  a  great  deal  to  appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health 
for  the  county,  getting  the  other  local  authorities  to 
contribute. 
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6797.  As  a  matter  of  fact  that  is  not  quite  the  case. 
Of  course  every  sanitary  authority  is  compelled  to 
appoint  a  medical  officer  of  health  P — Yes. 

6798.  And  a  combination  may  be  effected  by  difi'erent 
sanitary  authorities  ? — Yes. 

6799.  But  the  objection  has  been  urged  to  that,  that   

the  distance  sometimes  is  so  great  that  the  medical  28  April  1897. 

officer  cannot  reach  these  remote  districts,  and  does  not  

do  so  more  than  once  or  twice  a  year  sometimes  ? — 

Yes. 

6800.  But  the  county  medical  officer  is  an  official 
with  no  executive  duties  really  ? — No  ;  but  he  acts  as  a 
soi't  of  chairman,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  of  all  the 
others. 

6801.  Presumably  that  would  be  the  case  ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  so.  He  has  no  power  over  the 
district  medical  officers  of  health,  no  authoritative 
position  over  riiem  at  all.  Of  course,  the  county 
council  might  make  arrangements  with  the  local 
authority  that  their  officer  should  be  used;  but  that  is 
a  separate  thing  ? — That  is  perhaps  the  thing  I  had  iu 
my  mind  at  the  moment. 

6802.  But  it  has  been  put  to  you  whether,  seeing  that 
the  blind  and  deaf  are  in  the  hands  of  the  district 
council,  it  would  not  be  well  to  have  these  children,  too, 
under  the  same  authority.  You  do  not  modify  your 
expression  on  that  point  — As  to  the  difficulties  of  the 
two,  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  form  an  accurate  opinion, 
not  being  acquainted  with  the  actual  administrative 
difficulties  at  the  department. 

6803.  Do  you  think  you  would  want  a  very  expensive 
staff  for  these  children  p — Do  not  you  think  you  would 
want  a  medical  officer  who  had  made  a  special  study  of 
the  matter  ? 

6804.  What  have  you  in  your  mind  as  an  institution? 
— I  had  in  my  mind  rather  a  group  of  institutions ; 
that  the  county  council  should  create  half  a  dozen,  or 
more,  according  to  its  area,  in  the  most  favourable 
positions  in  the  county,  each  dealing  with  its  own  section 
of  the  county. 

6805.  Then  you  would  have  a  medical  officer  to  visit 
the  whole  of  them  ? — Yes ;  who  should  be  the  general 
adviser  on  the  whole  of  that  question.  He  should  pass 
the  children  into  the  institution,  and  exercise  such 
medical  supervision,  not  over  their  ordinary  health, 
but  over  their  mental  progress,  as  must  be  necessary. 

6806.  And  possibly  the  medical  officer  of  health  for 
the  county,  if  such  existed,  could  do  that  work  p — Quite 
so. 

6807.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Did  I  rightly  understand 
that  these  returns  are  returns  of  children  actually  at- 
tending school,  and  that  you  think  it  possible  that 
there  may  be  other  defective  children  that  are  not 
tabulated  f — The  defective  children  not  attending  school 
are  supposed  to  be  tabulated,  119  of  them ;  of  course 
we  cannot  say  that  those  are  all.  These  are  probably 
all  taken  from  the  class  using  public  elementary 
schools ;  there  is  nothing  quite  to  show,  but  I  expect 
they  do  not  take  into  account  children  of  higher  social 
position. 

6808.  You  think  this  covers  the  whole  number  of  the 
ordinary  elementary  school  class  p — Yes  ;  allowing  for 
a  few  instances  of  carelessness  where  a  person  fills  in 
"  nil"  all  down  the  column  as  being  the  readiest  way 
to  get  the  return  sent  off  by  post. 

6809.  Then  with  regard  to  the  question  of  age,  is  it 
within  your  experience  that  some  of  these  defective 
children  mentally,  are  also  very  backward  physically 
in  growth,  and  so  on  p — Some  are. 

6810.  So  that  there  would  not  be  the  same  objection 
to  their  being  in  classes  with  children  of  a  less  age 
than  themselves;  the  disparity  would  not  be  so  ereatP 
—No. 

6811.  Then,  if  in  rural  schools  the  ordinary  teachers 
have  the  training  of  the  few  defective  children  that 
attend,  would  it  not  be  well  that  some  instruction  on 
the  mode  of  training  defective  .  children  and  their 
pecultarities  should  form  part  of  the  training  of  the 
teachers  ? — That  is  very  desirable  indeed,  I  think. 

6812.  (Oliairman.)  Those  inquiries  are  exhaustive 
really  by  personal  inquiry  from  the  houses  of  the 
children  in  most  cases  P — Yes,  I  should  say  so. 

6813.  We  may  take  it  for  granted  that  we  have  really 
all  the  children  who  have  any  mental  defect  tabulated, 
■with  very  few  exceptions.    That  is  the  chief  point  in 
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J  C  Colvill  y^^'^'  statistics  ? — I  do  not  thinlc  yon  can  rest  too  much 

Mr      '  ^P°^  the  absolute  completeness  of  thie  returns.    I  think 

H.  F.  Dibben  ^  good  deal  of  evidence  that  they  represent 

'  and  Mr.    '  ^^^^       much  the  view  of  the  teacher  as  his  actual 

J.  A.  Willis,  counting  of  heads  or  anything  of  that  kind.    That  is 

  rather  the  impression  that  the  returns  give  one. 

28  April  1897.  6814.  The  statistics  might  be  modified  by  the  teacher's 

  particular  view,  but  we  have  all  the  children  of  any 

defect  tabulated? — So  far  as  the  teachers  are  aware. 

6815.  And  they  must  be  aware  of  all  children  of 
school  age  in  the  parish  ? — I  do  not  think  that. 

6816.  In  small  coimtry  parishes  ?— They  probably 
are,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  be  perfectly  certain 
of  it. 

6817.  {To  Mr.  Willis.)  Would  you  tell  us  how  you 
arrived  at  your  statistics  ? — The  parishes  that  I  inquired 
into  are :  Hillingdon,  one  of  these  newly  formed 
parishes,  I  cannot  speak  positively  about  the  popula- 
tion, but  I  think  it  is  about  2,500,  very  scattered  ; 
Euislip  (and  that,  again,  is  a  new  parish)  about  1,200  ; 
and  Sunbury,  a  parish  of  about  4,000.  Those  are  the 
parishes  I  have  tabulated  and  returned.  With  regard 
to  Euislip,  after  sending  the  ir.quiries  and  not  being 
satisfied  with  the  return  made,  I  asked  my  assistant 
to  call  and  to  explain  matters.  I  was  unable  to  do 
more  myself  in  that  matter. 

6818.  Can  you  say  what  your  assistant  did  P — I  gave 
him  all  the  papers,  and  I  went  through  with  him  the 
criticism  of  the  answers  that  he  made,  and  I  had 
occasion  to  point  out  there  that  his  return  of  the  children 
under  the  heads  (c)  and  {d)  "  defective  but  not  im- 
becile," was  obviously  wrong,  inasmuch  as  he  returned 
a  great  many  children  who  were  simply  backward,  not 
defective. 

6819.  Then  he  corrected  that  return,  did  he  ? — My 
assistant  verified  that  fact. 

6820.  So  you  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  as  to 
Euislip? — I  have  no  doubt  as  to  the  result.  My  as- 
sistant further  saw  Mr.  Everitt,  the  vicar,  who  gave 
complete  assistance  in  the  matter,  and  who,  being  very 
well  acquainted  with  the  population,  could  verify  the 
figures. 

6821.  He  knew  the  houses  of  the  children? — Yes. 

6822.  So  that  we  may  be  sure,  in  the  case  of  Euislip, 
that  we  have  a  full  and  exhaustive  inquiry  ? — Yes. 

6823.  Now,  as  to  the  other  two  parishes? — As  to 
Sunbury,  my  inquiry  was  conducted  through  the 
teachers,  who  are  very  old-established  teachers  there, 
and  know  the  inhabitants  very  well ;  aud  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  I  have  been  unable  to  do  more  to  verify 
it  than  to  compare  it  wii.h  my  own  general  knowledge 
of  Sunbury,  which  is  very  fair, 

6824.  How  many  sch(;ols  are  there  in  Sunbury  ? — 
There  are  three  separate  institutions. 

6825.  Is  this  gathered  from  all  the  three  schools  ? — 
Yes. 

6826.  You  have  got  information  from  all  the  teachers 
in  Sunbury  ? — I  did  not  get  it  directly  from  the  Eoman 
Catholics,  but  from  the  other  two  it  came  directly,  and 
they  cover  three-quarters  of  the  numbers. 

6827.  Have  you  any  doubt  as  to  the  return  from 
Sunbury  ? — None.  With  respect  to  Hillingdon,  I  went 
into  the  matter  very  fully  myself.  I  first  forwarded 
my  inquiries  and  got  replies  ;  then  I  got  Mr.  Harvey, 
the  vicar  of  the  parish,  to  take  a  great  interest  in  the 
matter,  and  after  making  the  return  I  had  a  meeting 
between  him  and  the  teachers.  I  requested  the  at- 
tendance officer  to  attend,  but  he  did  not  attend.  But 
the  teachers  are  intimately  acquainted  with  the  children, 
and  I  had  also  considerable  knowledge  of  the  parish, 
and  I  can  state  positively  that  we  had  there  a  very 
exhaustive  return. 

6828.  You  speak  of  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  ? — 
Yea,  I  saw  all  the  teachers  of  all  the  schools  myself, 
and  verified  the  returns  that  they  made.  I  had  in 
every  case  to  correct  the  return  made  to  me  by  the 
attendance  officer. 

6829.  Did  any  point  strike  you  in  going  through  the 
inquiry  as  to  the  treatment  of  these  children,  or  the 
sympathy  shown  towards  them,  or  any  other  points 
that  must  be  of  interest  ? — As  to  the  sympathy  shown 
for  them  there  was  every  evidence  throughout  amongst 
all  the  teachers  that  they  did  the  best  they  could  for 
these  imbeciles. 


6830.  Were  they  found  more  in  the  infant  schools  or 
the  others? — Eather  more  in  the  other  schools. 

6831.  (To  Mr.  Diliben.)  How  did  you  get  your  infor- 
mation?— I  went  myself,  after  giving  due  notice  and 
asking  the  managers  to  meet  me,  to  Leatherhead,  to 
Epsom,  and  to  Hampton-on-Thames.  At  Leatherhead, 
at  which  the  number  appeared  to  be  rather  large,  the 
population  of  last  census  was  4,305,  it  has  not  much 
increased  since  then,  I  think.  The  number  of  children 
on  the  books  was  774,  and  present  653.  I  saw  every 
child  except  one.  In  two  cases  they  came  from  the 
same  family;  they  were  cases  of  brothers  or  sisters 
from  the  same  family.  In  one  the  father  drank,  was 
very  rarely  sober ;  and  in  another  pair  the  mother  was 
said  to  be  almost  imbecile  and  the  father  very  little 
better.  In  the  boys'  school  the  teacher  appeared  to  be 
making  great  efforts  to  give  them  individual  attention. 
They  were  not  all  kept  by  themselves,  two  of  them 
were  in  Standard  I.,  one  was  in  Standard  II.,  and  this 
boy  was  only  eight  years  of  age  and  apparently 
belonged  rather  to  those  who  occasionally  have  fits ; 
his  parents  said  he  had  fits  at  home,  but  he  never  had 
them  at  school,  as  he  was  occasionally  sent  away  for  a 
time.  The  one  in  Standard  III.  was  rather  a  case  of 
defective  sight,  a  boy  of  the  age  of  nine.  In  one  case 
in  which  a  girl  was  said  not  to  attend,  the  mother  said 
she  was  always  ill,  and  it  was  a  case  I  specially  asked 
them  to  make  inquiries  about.  The  girl  had  been  in 
attendance  in  the  infant  school,  and  although  the 
mother  said  she  could  not  learn  anything  and  also  was 
never  well,  she  did  not  say  she  had  fits ;  the  child  was 
bright  enough  in  the  infant  school,  and  the  teacher  had 
no  difficulty  whatever  with  her,  bat  looked  upon  her 
rather  as  a  bright  child. 

6832.  As  to  Leatherhead,  are  you  quite  satisfied  as  to 
your  conclusions  ? — As  to  Leatherhead  I  am,  and  I  can 
give  the  numbers  Mrs.  Burgwin  asked  about — the 
number  of  boys  and  girls  :  I  think  the  numbers  were 
almost  evenly  divided.  {Mr.  Willis.)  I  forgot  to 
mention  that  they  were  about  the  same  in  my  district. 
{Mr.  Bibhen.)  They  are  within  one  of  each  other. 

6833.  What  number  is  that  about  p — Four  boys  in  the 
senior  boys'  school;  four  girls  in  the  senior  girls' 
school ;  one  girl  in  the  British ;  two  infant  boys  ;  three 
infant  girls ;  two  infant  boys  who  were  said  to  have 
fits;  and  it  was  the  teacher  here  who  had  actually 
seen  fits  in  school.  One  of  the  boys  had  a  brother 
with  a  head  very  much  of  the  same  shape  who  had 
died  about  two  years  after  leaving  the  infant  school. 

6834.  Speaking  of  the  infant  boys  and  girls,  at  what 
age  were  they ;  were  they  over  eight  years  ? — Tliey 
were  under  eight  years  of  age. 

6835.  Now,  as  regards  Epsom  ? — As  regards  Epsom  I 
did  the  same  thing.  As  to  the  numbers  there,  1  have 
four  boys  and  seven  girls,  and,  of  the  infants,  three 
were  boys  and  one  was  a  girl. 

6836.  What  is  the  total  for  Epsom,  and  what  is  the 
population  of  Epsom  ? — The  population  is  8,417. 

6837.  The  total  number  of  cases  ? — 15.  On  the  books 
there  were  1,011,  and  present  on  the  occasion  that  I 
visited  it,  824.  That  was  where  one  child  was  imbecile 
and  never  had  been  to  school,  but  had  simply  been  kept 
at  home  by  the  parents. 

6838.  How  did  you  discover  that  ? — My  correspondent 
told  me.  It  was  a  child,  I  believe,  belonging  to  one 
of  the  gardeners  or  coachman  of  some  resident  there. 
Of  the  boys,  two  can:ie  from  the  union,  one  lOij  and  the 
other  12  years  old. 

6839.  What  standard  were  they  in  ? — They  were,  I 
think,  both  in  Standard  I.  ;  and  one  also  in  Standard  I. 
who  was  physically  weak,  and  one  boy  who  showed 
particular  talent  foi  drawing  was  either  in  Standard  II. 
or  III.  with  the  other  children,  but  was  unable  to  do 
anything  hardly  except  draw,  and  his  drawing  was 
really  very  nicely  done.  Then,  in  the  girls'  department 
several  of  those  were  from  the  union,  and  a  good  many 
of  them  had  only  been  there  a  short  time,  had  apjiarently 
come  into  Epsom  with  their  parents  ;  they  were  being 
taught  with  Standard  I.,  and  were,  as  a  rule,  taken 
cither  by  the  teachers  or  by  a  monitor  for  reading  and 
various  other  things,  drawing,  copying,  and  so  forth. 
Then  the  next  case  was  Hampton.  The  population  is 
3,449 ;  645  on  the  books  and  479  present.  There  was 
only  one  boy  absent  from  physical  defect,  he  was  partly 
paralysed,  and  was  unable  to  come  in  damp  weather. 
There  were  three  boys  and  four  girls.  In  one  of  these 
cases  the  parents,  both  mother  and  father,  drank,  and 
at  that  moment  they  were  both  in  hospital  on  account 
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of — I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  some  little  difficulty 
with  each  other,  but,  at  any  rate,  for  some  reason 
they  had  been  taken  to  the  hospital.  There  were  in  all 
three  boys  and  four  girls,  and  two  boys  and  two  girl 
infants.  Of  the  four  girls,  one  had  been  doing  pretty 
well,  was  dull,  but  not  specially  dull  until  she  had 
fever,  and  had  not  been  able  to  do  much  since ;  and  in 
another  case  the  elder  children  were  particularly  bright ; 
just  this  one  child,  nearly  10,  was  specially  dull. 

6840.  So  you  have  every  reason  to  suppose  tliat  your 
returns  are  trustworthy  as  regards  the  number  of 
children  for  those  three  parishes  which  you  have 
examined? — Yes,  I  think  so. 

6841.  (Mr.  Newton.)  (To  Mr.  Willis.)  What  machinery 
would  you  suggest  for  bringing  country  children  within 
the  view  of  the  local  authority  ? — We  must  assume,  of 
course,  that  every  child  is  tendered  for  admission  at 
some  school,  whatever  its  mental  condition ;  we  must 
assume  that  the  attendance  officer  sees  that  that  is 
done.  I  would  then  suggest  that  every  teacher  should 
make  a  return  of  such  children  as  appear  to  him  to  be 
defective  from  any  cause  whatever  ;  that  the  attendance 
officer  should  report  these  to  the  school  authority,  by 
whom  they  should  be  entered  on  a  register ;  that  the 
school  authority  should  appoint  a  representative  sub- 
committee who  need  not  be  necessarily  of  their  own 
body  but  formed,  say,  of  a  teacher,  a  medical  man,  and 
a  guardian  or  other  layman,  to  report  upon  all  these 
cases ;  that  their  report,  and  the  action  of  the  school 
authority  upon  that  report,  should  be  entered  on  that 
register,  and  that  it  should  be  part  of  the  duty  of  the 
inspector  from  time  to  time  to  inspect  and  report  upon 
that  register  with  the  light  of  such  information  as  he 
may  have  received  independently.  It  would  be  very 
easy  to  deal  with  cases  of  default  by  empowering  the 
Local  Government  Board,  on  application  by  the  Depart- 
ment, to  appoint  a  sub-committee,  with  power  to  act 
for  those  purposes.  The  school  authority  would  then  be 
seized  of  all  the  cases,  and  having  a  report  of  an  expert 
sub-committee  would  be  able  to  classify  them,  and  to 
report  to  whomsoever  it  be,  the  district  council  or  the 
county  council,  as  to  the  numbers  that  would  come 
under  the  various  heads.  I  apprehend  the  school 
authority,  Ijeing  informed  by  the  guardians,  would  not 
be  very  anxious  to  report  more  under  the  head  of 
absolutely  defective  than  they  must,  inasmuch  as  the 
absolute  defective  would  clearly  require  a  special  school, 
and  more  particularly  a  boarding-school. 

6842.  (Chairman.)  You  describe  the  process  which  is 
followed  very  closely  in  London  to  begin  with  ;  but  then 
you  introduce  the  Local  Government  Board,  and  thereby 
introduce  the  pauperising  element.  Would  you  not 
rather  exclude  the  pauperising  element  ? — My  only 
reason  for  introducing  the  Local  Government  Board  is 
that  it  is  the  only  authority  we  have  in  the  country 
that  I  know  of  to  deal  with  these  matters  ;  byelaws  and 
so  on  all  come  under  the  Local  Government  Board. 
That  the  dual  authority  that  exists  is  a  good  plan  I  take 
leave  to  doubt,  but  at  present  it  is  the  authoi'ity. 

6843.  It  would  be  better  to  give  the  authority  to  the 
School  Attendance  Committee  rather  than  the  Local 
Government  Board? — Probably  the  authority  should  be 
given  more  to  the  county  council,  I  should  say. 

6844.  You  ai'e  wrong  in  your  facts  as  to  the  Local 
Government  Board,  it  is  the  Education  Department 
that  has  power  to  declare  a  school  authority  in  default? 
— Yes,  to  declare  a  school  authority  in  default,  but  in 
dealing  with  byelaws,  apparently,  the  first  application 
goes  to  the  Local  Government  Board. 

6845.  The  school  attendance  byelaws  come  to  the 
Education  Department? — For  sanction,  but  not,  surely, 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcement  ? 

6846.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  Yes,  the  Education  Department 
is  the  authority  over  ine  School  Attendance  Committee. 
The  education  byelaws  of  the  School  Attendance  Com- 
mittee do  not  go  to  the  Local  Government  Board  at  all  ? 
— It  is  not  for  the  Local  Government  Board  to  enforce 
them  ? 

6847.  No,  they  do  not  touch  school  byelaws  ? — It  is 
apurely  academic  question  in  my  district,  I  may  say. 

6848.  (Mr.  Neivion.)  You  would  not  say  they  were 
enforced  by  any  Government  Department? — No. 

6849.  ( Chairman.)  (To  Mr.  Golvill.)  1  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  an  answer  given  us  by  the  medical 
officers  of  three  of  the  largest  Institutions  for  dealing 
with  defective  children.  The  passage  that  I  want  to  call 
your  attention  to  is  this :  "  A  knowledge  of  reading 
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•'  and  writing  is  of  great  importance  as  opening  up  Mr. 

"  sources  of  information  and  recreation,  and  affording  J.  C.  Colvill, 

"  means  of  keeping  up  communication  with  friends."  Mr. 

You  seem  to  look  at  one  side  of  the  question  only,  H.  F.  Dibbeii 

namely,  putting  the  child  in  the  very  essential  position  o.nd  Mr. 

of  earning  its  own  living.    But  there  is  also  another  Willis. 

side  of  the  question  ;  a  child  has  an  intellect  and  a  soul  — ; — 

— it  requires  some  degree  of  happiness  and  comfort.  28  April  1897 

Would  yo'i  not  agree  that  a  knowledge  of  reading  and  ~~ 
writing  is  of  great  importance  as  opening  up  sources  of 
information  and  recreation,  and  would  you  noD  retain 
the.se  children  at  school  imtil  they  had  acquired  the 
means  of  obtaining  such  ? — No,  1  have  the  greatest 

respect  for  the  opinion  that  you  have  quoted  

6850.  But  you  would  leave  that  side  of  their  life 
blank? — No,  but  I  do  not  think  you  can  carry  it  to 
such  a  point  as  to  open  up  sources  of  information  and 
recreation. 

68-51.  But  these  three  people  say  that  it  is  possible  ? 
— Then  I  liow  to  their  superior  information. 

6852.  And,  therefore,  you  would  say  it  would  be  a 
wise  thing  to  retain  them  at  the  institution  ? — No,  I 
should  not  say  that;  I  should  bow  to  their  superior 
opinion,  but  should  not  change  ray  own. 

6853.  But  it  is  a  question  of  what  is  beat  for  the 
children.  You  would  leave  out  one  side  of  the  life 
altogether? — Not  altogether,  I  think.  I  should  carry 
it  on  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  it  within  that  age  ; 
but  I  do  not  think  that  you  are  going  to  carry  it  to  the 
point  where  it  contributes  very  materially  to  their 
happiness  and  enjoyment. 

6854.  On  the  other  side,  these  three  experienced 
officers  are  speaking  of  imbeciles,  a  class  below  the 
class  that  we  are  speaking  of,  when  tney  say  that  a 
knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is  of  great  im- 
portance ;  therefore,  a  fortiori,  it  must  be  of  much 
greater  importance  with  regard  to  these  others?  -I  am 
afraid  they  are  constitutionally  incapable  of  deriving 
so  much  enjoyment  from  reading  and  writing ;  but 
that  is  my  opinion. 

6855.  (Mr.  Newton.)  It  is  your  view,  is  it  not,  that 
you  should  make  an  honest  attempt  to  develop  their 
souls  and  intelligences  ? — Yes. 

6866.  And  if  by  the  age  of  1.3  or  14  you  find  that  you 
have  not  done  so,  you  would  give  it  up  ? — I  think  so. 

6857.  (Chairman.)  Would  it  be  of  any  use  for  the 
Education  Department  to  send  out  some  sort  of 
guidance  to  the  teachers  in  all  schools,  drawn  up  by 
medical  experts,  as  to  how  these  children  should 
be  treated.  They  want  guidance,  no  doubt.  They  do 
their  best  from  sympathy,  but  it  is  often  misdirected 
sympathy.  Would  it  not  be  desirable  that  certain 
instructions  shoiild  be  sent  out  from  experts  to  recom- 
mend the  teachers  to  do  certain  things,  if  it  were 
possible,  with  the  limits  of  the  school  work,  and  also 
with  such  opportunities  as  they  should  have  ? — It  might 
be  a  very  great  help  indeed,  and  it  might  be  a  very 
great  help  to  us  also. 

6858.  It  might  be  a  very  great  help  to  inspectors  as 
well  as  to  teachers  ? — Yes. 

6859.  Then  the  sum  of  it  all  is  that  you  would  leave 
the  children  at  their  homes  attending  the  07'dinary 
school :  but  in  the  case  of  a  dangerous  child  would  you 
have  no  compulsion  at  all — a  child  that  was  dangerous 
at  home,  that  set  fire  to  the  house,  or  anything  of 
that  kind  ;  would  you  not  give  compulsory  powers  in 
that  case  ? — There  probably  would  be  no  need  for  them 
then  ;  would  not  the  parents  be  only  too  happy  to  let  the 
child  go  ? 

6860.  We  find  there  is  no  machinery,  and  the  parents 
are  reluctant  to  part  with  the  children.  It  would  be 
well,  perhaps,  that  the  parents  should  know  what 
facilities  there  were  for  taking  children  away  from 
their  homes  rather  than  compulsion.  You  would  try 
persuasion  and  spreading  information  ;  but,  in  the  last 
resort,  should  there  not  be  some  compulsion  ?  —  I 
suppose,  in  a  case  of  absolute  danger,  that  compulsion 
exists  already  ? 

6861.  (Br.  Smith.)  Yes,  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the 
children  are  not  under  proper  control ;  but  it  is  a 
difficult  thing  to  show  that  ? — That  is  so.  % 

6862.  (Chairman.)  It  is  difficult  to  prove  the  case,  of 
course.  There  are  cases  in  London,  even  at  this 
moment,  where  children  are  in  the  habit  of  setting  fire 
to  everything,  but  the  parent  maintains  them  under 
their  control;    and  I  think   that  is  a  case  t^rhere 
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Mrs.  Burgwin  lareaks  down  altogether  ?  —  {Mrs, 
Burg-win)  Yes. 

6363.  {Miss  Townsend  to  Mr.  Dihhen.)  In  speaking  of 
wliat  had  been  done  in  inquiring  into  these  schools 
there  was  mention  made  of  children  sent  from  the 
■workhouse  to  day  schools.  Is  that  done  in  all  rural 
parishes,  or  only  partially? — Very  partially. 

6864.  Consequently  that  would  affect  the  statistics  ; 
in  some  cases  they  would  report  the  children  and  in 
other  cases  they  do  not  ? — Yes.  {Mr.  Colvill.)  Of 
course  the  tendency  to  send  pauper  children  to  the 
ordinary  school  is  growing. 

686.5.  So  that  the  numbers  you  have  given  include  a 
certain  number  of  pauper  childi'en  as  well  ? — Probably, 
but  the  returns  do  not  show  how  many.  They  are 
naturally  sent  in  most  cases  to  schools  near  the  union. 
{Mr.  Willis.)  None  of  my  returns  include  union  children, 
but  they  do  include  incidentally  a  certain  number  of 
boarded- out  children,  waifs  and  strays  I  think  mostly. 

6866,  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Colvill.)  I  believe  some 
inquiries  have  been  made  of  one  of  Dr.  Barnardo's 
Homes  ? — Yes. 

6867.  Can  you  give  us  any  statistics  that  would  be 
interesting  to  the  Committee  from  the  report?— The 
inquiry  was  made  by  Mr.  Dugard  at  Ilford.  The 
number  of  children  in  the  school  between  the  ages  of 
three  and  13  was  508  ;  the  number  of  children  between 


the  same  ages  absent  from  school  owing  to  mental  or 
physical  defect— I  suppose  that  is  children  exempted 
from  part  of  the  ordinary  curriculum — was  only  two ; 
but  the  numbers  who,  being  in  attendance  at  school' 
were  defective  to  a  degree  to  prevent  their  receiving 
proper  benefit  were  23. 

6868.  Are  these  proposed  to  be  retained  in  the 
institution,  do  you  know  ? — There  is  no  statement  about 
them  here  at  all.  The  two  who  are  not  attending 
school  were  apparently  imbecile  and  come  under 
head  (e).  Of  those  attending  school  who  were  defective 
but  not  imbecile  there  were  21 ;  physicallv  defective,  9  ; 
and  mentally  defective,  12.    Mr.  Dugard  asked  "are 

the  defective  children  taught  with  the  infants  or 
"  other  children  ?  "  and  the  answer  was  "  with  others 
"  in  classes  suitable." 

6869.  So  there  seems  to  be  about  the  same  proportion  ? 
— Yes  ;  and  there  the  presence  of  defective  children  is 
not  found,  it  appears,  to  interfere  with  the  instruction 
of  other  children.  They  are  not  so  defective,  he  says, 
but  that  they  can  take  a  share  in  the  ordinary  class 
lessons;  and  among  them  there  are  three  cases  of 
epileptics  not  otherwise  defective. 

6870.  Does  that  return  state  what  it  is  proposed  to 
do  with  those  in  after  life  P— Nothing.  It  is  signed  by 
the  governor,  but  Mr.  Dugard  does  not  say  anything 
about  it  himself ;  he  appears  to  have  got  his  request 
for  a  return  rather  late. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


After  a  short  adjournment,  Mr.  Poolet  took  the  chair. 


Hev.  C. 
Dwell  du  Port, 
M.A. 


The  Eev.  Charles  Durell  du  Port,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 


6871.  {Chairman.)  You  are  Chief  Inspector,  I  believe, 
for.  the  East  Lambeth  Division  ? — East  Central  Chief 
Inspector ;  district  inspector  for  East  Lambeth. 

6872.  And  will  you  tell  us  what  special  board  schools 
you  have  in  your  division  ? — In  my  district  of  East 
Lambeth  there  are  at  present — I  had  better  say  there 
were  three  weeks  ago,  because  it  is  possible  that  one 
more  may  have  come  into  existence  in  the  last  10  days 
— there  were  three  weeks  ago  but  two  centres  at  work 
in  my  district  of  East  Lambeth,  Sayer  Street  centre 
and  Choumert  Road  centre. 

6873.  Can  you  tell  us  shortly  as  to  the  class  of 
children  that  have  been  admitted  to  these  special 
classes  ? — Yes  ;  I  think  that  for  the  last  few  months 
under  these  co-operative  admission  committees  we 
have  been  admitting  the  right  children  to  those  classes 
— that  is  to  say,  children  whom,  perhaps,  one  might 
describe  as  semi-imbecile  as  a  rule ;  not  children  who 
take  two  or  three  years  to  go  through  the  ordinary 
standards  against  an  ordinary  child's  one  year,  but 
children  distinctly  different  in  type  from  slow  dullards 
in  the  ordinary  schools  ;  I  think  we  have  been  admitting 
such. 

6874.  You  think  it  is  very  valuable,  before  children 
are  admitted,  to  have  the  opinion  of  the  teacher  who 
has  actually  taught  them,  supposing  they  have  been  in 
some  school  before  ? — Oh,  essential,  amongst  other 
opinions. 

6875.  You  think  the  three  factors  in  deciding  are, 
the  opinion  of  the  teacher,  some  knowledge  of  the 
home  circumstances,  and  the  opinion  of  a  medical 
expert  ? — And  of  an  observant  inspector  ? 

6876.  Yes  ? — Those  four,  I  should  think,  would  be  a 
good  guarantee ;  because,  you  see,  without  an  observant 
inspector  a  teacher  might  mislead  the  admission  com- 
mittee, because  a  head  teacher  might  surely  possibly  be 
induced  by  his  class  teacher's  influence  to  mistake  a  very 
stubborn,  difficult,  and  rather  exceptionally  dull  boy 
for  a  suitable  case  for  a  special  school ;  and  if  such  boy 
or  girl  is  getting  on  reasonably  at  an  ordinary  school  I 
would  be  the  last  to  recommend  its  removal.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  must  prove  to  someone's  satisfaction 
that  that  child  is  not  getting  on  at  the  ordinary  school, 
and  is  giving  undue  trouble.  The  presence  of  the 
inspector  would  be  a  check  upon  that.  The  presence 
of  the  inspector  might  even  be  a  check  upon  the 
medical  opinion.  A  medical  officer,  doubtless,  is  abso- 
lutely certain,  and  cannot  possibly  err,  but  might  from 
sheer  lack  of  time  be  very  glad  indeed  to  ask  whether 
the  inspector  might  not  conceivably  have  come  across 
that  case  in  his  inspection  of  the  school,  and  have 
seen  that  it  was  giving  very  much   more  trouble 


than  he  might  have  expected  ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  medical  man,  looking  on  one  single  morning,  with 
many  admissions  to  carry  out  rapidly,  into  a  very 
shy,  dull  case,  might,  if  left  to  himself,  think  it 
almost  more  idiotic  than  perhaps,  had  he  more  time 
and  a  few  weeks  to  watch  the  child  in,  he  might  be 
disposed  to  think  it  at  the  end  of  that  period.  There- 
fore, highly  as  I  value  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
expert  in  the  matter  (and  we  cannot  do  anything 
without  it),  I  think  the  medical  officer,  like  the  teacher, 
like  the  inspector,  or  like  the  chief  inspector,  is  none 
the  worse  for  being  checked. 

6877.  You  think,  in  checking  the  admissions,  it  is 
desirable,  if  possible,  that  the  inspector  should  have  a 
voice  ? — I  do  ;  because  I  think  the  more  of  us  there  are 
present,  the  more  likely  we  are  not  to  make  a  mistake. 

6878.  Do  you  think  it  desirable  that  children  of  this 
class  should  be  admitted  into  an  ordinary  school 
first  for  probation? — JSTot  if  the  cases  are  manifest 
without  that  probation.  If  a  case  is  not  manifest 
without  some  kind  of  probation  I  would  let  it  have 
probation  either  at  an  ordinary  school  or  a  special 
school ;  but  in  many  cases  I  should  think  that  when  a 
child  comes  straight  for  admission  into  a  special  school, 
in  the  teeth  of  the  great  prejudice  that  had  to  be  over- 
come on  the  part  of  parents  and  others,  the  proper  place 
for  his  probation  would  be  the  special  school.  I  am 
very  much  in  favour  of  the  probationary  admission  of 
the  child  into  some  school.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
estimate  accurately  and  finally  on  a  short  and  final 
interview  on  the  admission  day. 

6879.  Is  it  not  often  difficult  to  get  sufficient  evidence 
as  to  the  capacity  of  a  child  until  the  child  has  had 
some  probation  in  a  school  ? — Yes,  I  think  that,  in  a 
school. 

6880.  Would  not  the  ordinary  school  in  most  places  be 
the  best  place  for  probation  ? — Not  necessarily  by  admit- 
ting the  child  there  in  the  first  place  ;  but,  if  the  child 
has  been  in  an  ordinary  school,  the  evidence  is  already 
worked  out,  and  the  child  has  been  under  the  eyes  of 
the  doctor,  who  then  would  have  almost  j^aramount 
authority.  But  in  the  case  of  a  child  not  having  been 
to  school  at  all,  if,  in  the  eyes  of  the  doctor,  with  others 
observing  the  child  with  him,  the  child  seemed  to  be  a 
case  for  a  special  school,  I  should  say  give  it  probation 
in  a  special  school  at  once  on  the  doctor's  direction. 

6881 .  But,  in  the  ordinary  way,  would  not  the  ordinary 
school  be  the  best  place  for  probation  ;  because  in  the 
first  interview  it  would  not  be  possible  to  get  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  special  fitness  of  the  child  for  a  special 
school  ? — 1  should  not  like  to  go  so  far  as  to  answer 
your  question  in  the  way  you  evidently  wish  me  to  do, 
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in  the  affirmative.  I  suppose,  before  a  child  is  offered 
for  a  special  school  there  must  be  strong  a  priori 
evidence  that  thafc  is  where  it  must  go,  because  the 
parents'  prejudices  are  all  the  other  way. 

(3882.  Will  yon  tell  us  your  views  about  the  training 
and  teaching  of  the  children  admitted  into  these  special 
schools  ? — That  is  a  large  question. 

6883.  Would  you  take  them  through  the  ordinary 
standaz-ds  ? — No.    Put  briefly,  my  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion would  be  that  I  think  the  principles  governing  the 
general  training  in  special  schools  ought  to  be  very 
diflerent  from  the  principles  that  govern  those  schools 
now.    I  think  that  now  they  are  too  like  ordinary 
schools,  and  that  the  special  kind  of  training  that  these 
special  children  need  is  not  made  sufficiently  the  key- 
stone of  the  whole  education.     I  have  here  in  my 
envelope  the  time-tables  of  the  two  schools  in  the  East 
Lambeth  district.    I  will  give  them  to  you  if  you  would 
like  to  have  them  ;  but,  of  course,  you  can  get  them 
from  other  sources.    I  do  not  think  an  expert  would 
know,  if  I  put  those  time-tables  into  his  hands,  that 
they  were  not  the  time-tables  of  an  infant  school,  or 
of  a   combination   school,  partly  junior  mixed  and 
partly  infants.    I  think  an  expert  would  not  know  they 
were  the  time-tables  for  schools  for  children  of  an 
almost  semi-imbecile  type.     I  consider  that  manual 
instruction  ought  to  be  the  key  of  the  whole  training 
and  education,  and  that  the  education  that  we  call  the 
education  of  the  standards,  the  ordinary  literary  edu- 
cation of  our  ordinarj-  schools,  ought  to  come  in  rather 
as  a  side  light  than  as  the  main  end.    I  think  we  err 
there.    The  work  done  is  beyond  praise  for  pains  and 
earnestness  and  zeal,  but  they  are  trying  to  make 
scholars  a  little  too  much  upon  the  ordinary  lines, 
supplemented  by  a  great  deal  of  kindergarten  training, 
as  in  an  infant  school.    I  would  turn  them  to  one  or 
other  or  more  than  one  of  the  various  kinds  of  manual 
instruction,  adding  in  the  ordinary  scholastic  lines  of 
an  ordinary  school  as  an  extra,  but  not  as  a  foundation 
line.    In  that  way  I  think  our  schools  would  be  aiming 
much  more  than  they  do  now  at  making  these  children 
self-supporting  in  after  life.    Hardly  any  of  them  will 
be  able  to  use  their  scholastic  training  and  teaching  in 
after  life  to  any  great  profit ;  and  the  manual  training 
that  I  am  pleading  for  would,  I  think,  go  far  towards 
preparing  a  good  many  of  them  to  earn  their  bread  in 
after  life.    Why  should  they  not  cook,  or  learn  to  cook  ? 
Why  should  not  the  boj's  from  the  very  first  be  made 
to  carpenter ^to  learn  wood  work  ?  An  immense  amount 
of  mental  training  can  be  combined  with  the  teaching 
of  dressmaking,   laundry  work,  cookery  work,  and 
English  slojd  or  woodwork.    You  would  not  be  sacri- 
ficing the  mental  side  of  the  child's  development,  and 
you  would,  I  think,  be  increasing  by  a  very  largo 
percentage  the  chance  of  training  that  child  to,  if  not 
self  support,  partial  self-support  in  after  life.    I  am 
exceedingly   anxious   about  the    after  life   of  those 
children ;  that  is  the  fact  of  the  matter. 

6884  Then,  to  put  it  shortly,  you  would  put  the 
standard  work  into  the  baekgroiind  ? — Very  much  so. 

6885.  And  give  more  attention  to  manual  training  ? — 
As  the  basis  of  the  whole  thing. 

6886.  But  the  kindergarten  work.  Do  you  consider 
that  is  part  of  the  manual  instruction  ? — Certainly. 

6887.  For  the  younger  children  ?— Yes.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  throw  out 
another  idea ;  it  is  like  asking  you  questions  which  I 
have  no  right  to  do.  But  that  last  remark  of  mine 
suggests  the  thought.  I  am  exceedingly  anxious  about 
the  after-life  of  those  children.  I  do  not  think  yon  are 
sufficiently  protecting  society  in  their  far-off  future. 

6888.  We  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  tell  us  how  you 
think  the  instruction  can  be  amende  d  with  a  view  to 
their  being  more  successful  in  after  life  ? — That  was 
what  I  was  speaking  to  then. 

6889.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  the  Committee  how  you 
think  the  system  can  be  improved  in  the  London  special 
classes  with  that  object? — What  I  have  been  saying 
tends  directly  in  that  direction,  because  the  training  in 
this  mainral  side  of  theii'  instruction  would  possibly  give 
them  an  opening  for,  at  any  I'ate,  partial  self-suppoi  t  in 
after  life.  At  present,  of  course,  there  is  nothing  of 
the  kind ;  you  ai-e  not  training  for  the  after  life. 

6890.  But  it  is  the  case  now,  is  it  not,  that  there  is 
manual  instruction  in  some  of  the  classes  ? — Not  in 
mine. 

6891.  Cookery  for  girls  ? — We  do  not  teach  cookery, 
as  per  the  time-tables  of  my  special  schools. 


6892.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Yes? — That  is  a  great  point  Rev.C. 
for  the  special  schools  that  do  teach  it  then  ;  but  not  DurellduPort, 
for  boys  yet,  unfortunately.  M.A. 

689.3.  (Ghairman.)  Is  that  a  suggestion  you  would  gg  -j  ^ggy 
make,  that  the  boys  should  be  taught  cookery  ?  — Yes  ; 
I  do  not  see  why  boys  should  not  learn  to  cook  just  as 
boys  learn  to  do  wood  work.  Anything  that  begins 
with  their  hands,  and  occupies  them,  will  be  a  right 
start  and  a  valuable  training. 

6894.  You  would  teach  both  boys  and  girls  cookery  ? 
^Yes. 

689.J.  And  you  would  teach  laundry  work  to  girls  .P— . 
Yes,  I  think  I  would  to  girls  ;  perhaps  the  boys  would 
resent  it. 

6896.  And  carpentry  ?— I  do  not  see  why  girls  should 
not  learn  carpentry  too,  but  they  have  already  two 
subjects  in  laundry  and  cookery,  and  the  boys  would 
have  two  subjects — not  carpentry,  but  wood  work  and 
cookery. 

6897.  Have  you  any  other  suggestions  as  to  manual 
training  ? — No,  I  think  that  covers  the  most  important 
part  of  it.  If  you  will  allow  me  to  put  another  answer 
to  your  question  :  You  asked  me  to  review  what  I 
thought  of  the  methods  of  teaching  now  observable  in 
these  special  schools.  There  will  always  have,  of  course, 
to  be  the  more  scholastic  side  of  teaching — the  teaching 
of  subjects  more  like  our  standards — even  I  admit  that, 
as  a  side  issue ;  but  it  ought  to  be  essentially  concrete 
from  begining  to  end — long  abstract  figures  should  be 
unknown.  Reading  lessons  should  be  as  concrete  as 
jjossible  ;  the  blackboard  in  constant  use  with  pictures 
and  illustrations.  The  last  reading  lesson  I  saw  in 
those  schools  was  conducted  by  one  of  the  ablest 
teachers  in  them.  And  yet  the  children  were  gathered 
round  her  knee  seven  strong,  each  with  a  book  read- 
ing round  mostly  simultaneously,  as  with  the  dame 
of  an  old  village  school;  there  was  no  blackboard, 
there  was  no  conci-ete  element  at  work — they  are  not 
capable  of  taking  the  thing  in  so.  Everything  ought  to 
be  made,  if  possible,  objective  and  concrete  in  every 
side  of  the  teaching. 

6898.  Have  you  spent  much  time  in  the  S]5ecial 
classes  ? — Very  much  time,  relatively  sneaking ;  not  as 
much  time  as  in  tbe  other  schools,  for  there  are  but 
two,  whereas  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  of  the 
others. 

6899.  Is  it  not  the  case,  when  you  speak  of  clay 
modelling,  cardboard  work  and  colour  work,  that  much 
attention  is  given  to  that  now  ?• — Yes,  as  in  an  infant 
school.  I  think  I  have  said  that  my  time-tables 
would  hardly  be  known,  if  looked  at  by  an  expert,  not 
to  be  the  time-tables  of  a  very  well  arranged  infant  or 
junior  school. 

6900.  And  you  suggest  that  that  kind  of  teaching 
should  bo  carried  to  a  greater  extent  for  older  children  F 
— Expanded  into  new  subjects,  into  what  I  would  call 
technical  or  manual  subjects  as  early  as  possible. 

6901.  Have  you  any  practical  suggestion  as  regards 
holidays  ? — Do  you  think  children  fall  back  daring 
holidays  ? — I  think  they  fall  back  immensely. 

6902.  What  practical  improvement  could 3'OU  suggest 
in  that  respect  ? — It  is  very  difficult  to  make  a  practical 
suggestion  on  a  point  like  that ;  but  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  the  country  holiday  fund  or  some  other 
similar  altruistic  agency  would,  if  they  could,  gladly 
lend  thesmelves  to  help  in  that  particular  matter. 

6903.  You  think  that  it  would  be  more  useful  for 
these  defective  children,  that  is  to  say,  if  necessary  in 
these  cases  ? — Yes,  I  think  so.  I  think  for  them  the 
question  is  a  question  of  training  rather  than  mere 
teaching,  and  that  an  immense  amount  of  acquired 
habit  is  lost  in  the  longer  holiday. 

6904.  Will  you  tell  us  what  you  think  should  be  the 
limit  of  the  size  of  classes  for  these  children  ? — I  may 
perhaps  put  it  negatively  first — not  30.  I  do  not  think 
that  they  ought  to  be  more  than  1-5  strong  if  the 
children  are  to  be  of  the  type  that  are,  during  the  last 
few  months,  being  admitted  into  the  schools.  If  the 
children  have  been  lightly  described  by  me  as  what 
most  persons  would  think  semi-imbeciles,  I  do  not 
think  there  ought  to  be  more  than  15  in  a  class. 

6905.  And  should  the  newly  admitted  children  be 
taught  in  smaller  numbers  than  the  children  who  have 
been  some  time  in  the  school? — I  suppose  very  often  it> 
would  end  in  that. 
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U"  lid  P  /       6906.  Do  you  think  it  is  tlie  youuger  children  whom 
'^^ M  ^  more  important  to  have  in  smaller  classes  ? — No,  I 

would  not  say  that.  I  think  that  none  of  the  classes, 
as  long  as  the  children  involved  are  of  the  type  now 
coming  to  the  schools,  should  be  more  than  15  strong. 
They  sub-divide  even  now  at  the  best  of  the  schools. 
At  Sayer  Street  the  first  class  is  sub-divided  into 
divisions,  and  these  seven  children  who  were  doing 
their  reading  round  the  knee  of  the  teacher  left  the 
other  perhaps  12  or  13  at  work,  practically  uncontrolled, 
at  literary  matters  at  the  desks— Those  children  should 
not  be  taught  so.  I  think  1.5  would  be  enough  as  a 
rule  in  any  classes. 

6907.  Then,  as  to  the  situation  of  these  classes — 
which  is  the  more  important,  that  you  should  have  the 
classes  near  the  homes  of  the  children,  or  that  you 
should  have  a  suflScient  number  of  children  in  a  special 
class  to  admit  of  their  being  organised  into  two  or  three 
divisions  ? — To  have  the  classes  near  the  homes  of  the 
children,  because  you  are  not  so  dependent  on  organisa- 
tion for  this  work  as  you  are  for  the  work  of  children 
who  are  not  in  any  way  specially  defective.  An 
immense  amount  of  this  work  has  to  be  done  indi- 
vidually. We  suffer  now,  largely  because  our  centres 
are  too  far  from  one  another  and  from  the  homes 
sometimes  of  those  that  need  them. 

6908.  If  arrangements  could  be  made  for  conveying 
children  from  their  homes  to  the  central  schools,  would 
that  modify  your  objection  ? — That  would  help  very 
much  ;  but  I  think  the  real  way  to  organise  for  the 
needs  of  London  in  this  matter  would  be  to  organise  a 
great  many  very  small  centres  in  connection  with 
ordinary  schools. 

6909.  Would  it  not  be  a  serious  objection  to  that  that 
in  each  of  these  classes  there  would  be  a  comparatively 
small  number  of  children  of  different  capacities  and 
different  degrees  of  instruction  ? — You  will  have  that 
at  best.  You  have  it  now  more  or  less  in  the  organised 
centres.  I  do  not  know  that  you  would  have  it  more. 
I  am  disposed  to  think  the  work  would  be  best  done  if 
frequently  a  special  class  were  organised  under  the 
title  "  special  class,"  no  other  word  about  "defective  " 
to  be  used — special  class — it  would  be  the  8th  class  of 
an  ordinary  school,  or  the  7th  or  the  6th  as  the  case 
njight  be.  lb  would  be  handy  then  to  all  the  children 
coming  to  the  school.  Ic  would  be  a  small  class, 
because  in  connection  with  one  small  neighbourhood 
there  would  not  be  more  ab  most  than  10  or  12  of  these 
children,  which  would  be  workable  by  one  teacher. 
They  could  then  take  some  of  their  subjects,  such  as 
singing  and  drill,  with  some  of  the  children  of  the 
ordinary  school ;  which  I  think  would  do  a  great  deal 
of  good  to  the  specially  defective  children,  and  (which 
is  a  very  important  point),  if  we  had  a  large  number  of 
small  centres,  forming  as  it  weie  a  special  class  of 
ordinary  schools,  the  parents  would  not  have  the  excuse 
for  setting  up  their  backs  against  sending  their  children 
to  these  schools  as  they  now  do  under  the  sobriquet  of 
"  silly  school."  That  keeps  a  great  many  children 
away.  The  parents  do  not  like  to  send  their  children 
to  the  "  silly  school." 

6910.  Do  you  agree  with  the  evidence  that  we  have 
had  that  the  obj  actions  of  the  parents  are  being  removed 
now  that  these  special  classes  are  gaining  ground  ? — 
No  ;  I  think  they  may  be  removed  a  little,  but  I  think 
they  are  not  being  removed  wholesale  ;  but  I  think 
they  would  break  down  rapidly  under  that  system  of 
special  classes  connected  with  an  ordinary  school.  The 
distinction  would  not  then  be  so  marked  ;  it  is  very 
marked  now  if  a  child  goes  to  what  the  parent  is 
pleased  to  talk  of  as  a  "  silly  school."  If  it  was  my 
child  I  would  send  it  there.  But  they  are  much  more 
sensitive  than  those  of  what  are  called  higher  social 
ranks.  And  the  question  of  distance,  again,  is  an 
immense  difficulty.  I  have  come  across  a  great  many 
cases  of  suitable  children  for  the  special  class  in  ordinary 
schools  who  are  too  far  away.  Of  course,  as  you  rightly 
said,  the  question  of  guides  might  often  meet  that 
difficulty. 

6911 .  May  we  take  it,  then,  that  you  think  that  a  class 
of  some  dozen  defective  children  of  different  ages  could 
be  suitably  taught  by  a  single  teacher  ? — By  a  single 
very  carefully  selected  and  trained  teacher,  yes. 

6912.  What  sort  of  special  training  do  you  think 
teachers  of  these  classes  should  have  P — Well,  that  is  a 
question  hard  to  answer  in  a  few  words.  There  are  no 
training  colleges  existing  that  are  capable  of  giving  a 
specia!  training.    I  should  think,  therefore,  that  for  the 


present  no  teacher  ought  to  be  permanently  connected 
with  that  particular  work,  which  is  immensely  difBcult 
and  which  requires  very  special  natural  aptitude, 
without  having  first  spent  some  months  under  the 
supervision  and  guidance  of  an  experienced  teacher  in 
a  school  of  the  kind.  I  hope  I  am  imagining  a 
difficulty  ;  but  if  it  is  at  all  possible  to  conceive  that 
any  of  our  teachers  get  appointed  to  these  schools  (for, 
remember,  the  salaries  are  higher,  and  we  all  like 
higher  salaries)  on  what  the  school  board  call "  Form  40," 
then  I  think  it  is  a  deplorable  mistake.  We  do  not  want 
teachers  with  a  brilliant  Form  40. 

6913.  Will  you  tell  us  what  "Form  40"  means?— 
Scholastic  distinctions  achieved  during  early  life. 

6914.  Then  you  think  that  the  first  essential  is  that 
the  teachers  for  these  special  classes  should  be  chosen 
with  care  P — Yes,  if  you  please,  with  extreme  care. 

6915.  And  then,  do  you  think  that  they  should  be 
always  women  ? — Always  women. 

6916.  And  that  then  they  should  have  experience 
under  a  good  teacher  of  a  special  class  for  a  certain 
time  ? — Yes. 

6917.  Do  you  think  they  should  have  some  physiolo- 
gical training  ?— Certainly  T  think  that. 

691S.  I  understood  that.  Might  it  be  gained  by 
attending  physiological  lectures  P— Yes  ;  very  practical 
lectures. 

6919.  By  doctors  and  medical  experts  P— Yes,  but  they 
must  not  be  all  theory. 

6920.  Is  there  any  other  training  you  would  suggest  P 
—Yes,  but  I  have  already  suggested  it.  These  teachers 
ought,  of  course,  if  possible  (it  will  not  matter  in  London 
so  much,  but  it  will  in  some  places)  to  be  quahfied  in 
some  measure  in  English  slojd,  laundry,  cookery,  and 
dress  cutting  and  making  ;  but  in  London,  1  suppose,  we 
should  not  feel  that  so  much  as  elsewhere,  because 
there  are  always,  in  London,  special  schools  and  special 
teachers  to  be  obtained  for  these  special  purposes. 

6921.  In  London,  I  take  it,  as  a  rule  the  children 
would  be  drafted  oft'  to  classes  in  cookery,  laundry-work, 
and  slojdp  — Yes,  often  they  would;  therefore,  in 
London,  that  special  training  would  not  be  so 
necessary. 

6922.  Have  you  seen  many  cases  or  heard  of  many 
cases  cf  epilepsy  in  your  schools  ?—No,  not  many.  I 
am  speaking  now  of  East  Lambeth,  with  a  little  slice 
of  West  Lambeth.  I  believe  there  is  a  school  popula- 
tion of  about  92,000  to  93,000  children,  and  there  are, 
I  believe,  about  40  or  50  epileptic  cases  known  in  my 
district— some  18  to  20  of  them  serious  cases— too 
serious,  I  imagine,  to  allow  of  attending  school,  and 
the  rest  more  or  less  serious  epileptic  cases,  but  pro- 
bably some  of  them  attending  school  more  or  less 
regularly.  I  look  upon  that  as  a  very  small  proportion 
of  epileptic  cases  as  compared  with  my  recollections  of 
epilepsy  in  earlier  days,  as  an  inspector,  20  and  .SO 
years  ago,  in  country  towns  and  villages. 

6923.  Do  you  think  that  children  who  have  slight 
epileptic  fits  are  best  taught  in  the  ordinary  schools. 

and  are  no  hindrance  to  the  other  children  .f'  That 

would  be  rather  a  sweeping  answer  to  give;  I  would 
hardly  say  that.  I  hold,  first  of  all,  may  I  say,  please, 
thab  ill  nia,ny  cases — children  who  are  said  to  have 
slight  epilei)tic  fits  have  never,  from  a  scientific  point 
of  view,  that  is  to  say,  have  never  under  proper  proof- 
been  shown  to  have  had  epileptic  fits  at  all.  I  think 
that  very  often  parents  vrho  know  that  their  children 
had  fits  when  teething  answer  questions  when  the 
children  are  8,  9,  10,  and  11  years  old,  saying  "  Oh,  my 
child  had  fits,"  and  very  often  so  answer  the  question 
as  to  imply  to  a  listener  that  the  parent  means  epileptic 
fits  ;  but  in  many  cases  no  medical  man  has  seen  those 
children  with  a  view  to  those  fits,  and,  without  a 
medical  man's  word,  I  doubt  whether  an  ordinary  lay- 
man could  fix  the  epileptic  character  of  fits  ;  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  fix. 

6924.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has  slight  fits  in 
school,  whatever  they  may  be,  whether  epileptic  or 
not,  is  there  any  objection  to  such  a  child  being  taught 
man  ordinary  school?— If  they  are  very  slight  fits, 
and  only  occur  very  rarely,  the  objection  is  not  very 
grave,  and  I  ought  to  say,  perhaps,  in  answer  to  that 
question,  and  at  that  point,  that  I  have  repeatedly  had 
it  pointed  out  to  me  that  epileptic  fits  do  not  come  on 
frequently  daring  the  school  lessons  of  a  child,  but 
happen  much  more  frequently  at  home.  If,  on  tlie 
other  hand,  you  contemplate  serious  epileptic  fits,  not 
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necessarily  very  frequent,  but  very  severe,  then  I  say 
that  child  ought  not  to  be  iu  the  large  class  of  an 
ordinary  school.  I  shall  be  thought  by  many  a  heretic 
upon  the  point,  I  know.  I  know  some  people  would 
say,  let  that  child,  subject  to  severe  epileptic  fits, 
terrifying  as  they  are  to  those  that  witness  them,  be  left 
in  the  ordinary  school  where  the  children  are  all  well ;  do 
not  send  it  to  a  special  school  where  the  whole  of  the 
children  are  already  possessed  of  half  a  constitution,  it 
will  shock  them  so.  At  the  risk  of  being  thought  a 
heretic,  I  would  say  that  I  do  not  think  that  an 
epileptic  fit  would  shock  the  children  in  one  of  our 
special  schools  anything  like  as  much  as  it  would 
shock  the  ordinary  children  iu  an  ordinaiy  class.  I 
have  been  told  by  more  than  one  experienced  and  able 
teacher  of  those  special  classes  that,  as  a  rule,  the 
members  of  our  special  classes  are  exceedingly  dull 
and  unsensitive. 

6925.  Yes,  we  have  had  some  evidence  to  that  effect, 
that  an  epileptic  fit  is  not  so  terrifying  in  special 
classes  to  defective  children  as  it  is  in  an  ordinary 
school  ? — I  feel  it  strongly,  a  serious  epileptic  fit.  And 
one  other  point  I  feel,  bearing  upon  that  side  of  the 
question,  is  this ;  that  a  serious  epileptic  fit  occurring 
iu  an  ordinary  class  may  occur  in  one  child  at  the 
back  of  a  class  of  70.  and  the  teacher  of  that  class  would 
have  no  opportunity  of  watching  any  of  the  premonitory 
symptoms,  and,  in  fact,  not  even  of  being  useful 
promptly  at  the  very  first  set  in  of  a  fit.  But  in  a  cor- 
responding set  in  of  a  fit  on  the  part  of  one  out  of  a 
class  of  15,  why,  the  teacher  herself  of  the  special  class, 
being  continually  on  the  qui  vive,  would  see  the  first 
premonitory  symptoms,  and  would  do  the  best  she 
could  to  provide  against  accident  or  horror,  and  would 
call  in  the  help,  probably,  of  the  caretakers  before 
matters  had  got  to  their  worst. 

6926.  And  you  agree  with  the  opinion,  I  believe,  which 
the  committee  have  formed  that  severe  epileptic  cases 
ought  not  to  be  taught  in  ordinary  schools  ? — Yes. 

6927.  As  to  teaching  them  in  special  classes,  if  the 
fits  are  severe  is  there  not  also  an  objection  ? — Yes, 
there  is  ;  but  I  would  be  disposed  (mainly  leasing  my  idea 
ujjon  the  ground  that  fits  appear  not  to  come  so  fre- 
quently during  the  occupied  school  hours,  and  assuming 
the  fits  are  not  so  severe  as  practically  to  make  it 
impossible  for  a  child  to  go  to  school  at  all)  until,  if 
ever,  the  time  comes  for  providing  special  schools  for 
epileptics,  to  let  them  have  a  probationary  experimental 
trial  at  a  special  school,  keeping  it  distinctly  probation- 
ary and  experimental,  so  that  the  child  might  not  be 
compromised  there  so  as  not  to  be  able  to  be  removed 
without  long  notice.  Then,  if  one  or  two  fits  occurred, 
the  mistress  would  take  u})on  herself  at  once  to  say  : 
"  You  were  sent  here  conditionally  ;  the  conditions 
"  have  broken  down  ;  you  must  not  attend  any  more." 
I  would  make  it  very  experimental  and  probationary. 

6928.  Have  you  made  up  your  mind  what  should  be 
done  with  extreme  cases  of  epileptics  not  fit  to  be 
taught  in  these  classes  ? — No,  I  think  that  is  a  doctor's 
question. 

6929.  You  have  not  considered  the  question  of 
sending  them  to  an  epileptic  colon}^  ? — ISTo,  I  have  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  pi'actically  considering  that. 
There  are  in  the  whole  of  my  92,000  children  m  East 
Lambeth  but  17  such  cases,  which  arc  so  few  that  1 
have  almost  neglected  to  give  my  mind  to  that  point 
educationally. 

6930.  {Mrs.  Btirgw{}i.}  About  that  probationary  period, 
you  say  that  the  children  should  have  a  chance  iu  the 
special  classes.  You  mean  those  v/lio  might  be  on  the 
border  line  of  an  idiot.  Were  you  thinking  of  those  ? — 
Do  you  mean  early  in  my  evidence  ? 

6931.  You  said  that  tlicy  should  have  a  period  of 
probation,  some  iu  the  special  classes  and  some  iu  the 
ordinary  schools,  and  ycu  seemed  to  lean  to  special 
classes  ? — When  they  had  not  been  to  school  before. 

6932.  Then  the  child  should  be  obviously  imbecile  ? — 
Obviously  semi-imbecile. 

6933.  Before  being  introduced  to  a  special  class 
altogether  P — I  think  so,  unless  it  secures  admission 
into  an  institution  for  positive  imbeciles  and  idiots  ; 
for  the  alternative  to  tlint  1  understand  to  be  that  the 
child  would  have  to  go  to  an  ordinary  school. 

6934.  Or  would  go  to  no  school  at  all  ? — Y^es,  or  to 
none  at  all.    1  would  have  it  in  experimentally. 

6935.  With  regard  to  the  time  table  used  in  the 
special  classes,  the  afternoon  is  devoted  to  object 


lessons,  as  you  know  P — Entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  to        j^g^  q 

object  lessons  and  kindergarten  occupation.  But  the  DureUduPort^ 
object  lessons — twice  a  week  in  one  of  our  schools —  M.A. 

are  being  conducted  for  the  two  classes  combinedl} .   

6936.  That  would  be  contrary  to  rule,  then  ?— Would  28  April  1897. 
it  P   

6937.  Yes,  it  would  be  breaking  the  time-table  P — In 
a  sense,  no  doubt ;  I  am  glad  you  feel  that. 

6938.  It  would  be  breaking  the  instructions  to 
teachers,  to  put  it  that  way  P — I  am  glad  of  that,  be- 
cause these  children  can,  of  course,  follow  no  object 
lessons  40  strong.  I  do  not  think  there  ought  to  be 
more  than  12  or  15  in  a  class  for  object  lessons 

6939.  And,  with  regard  to  the  training,  are  you 
aware  that  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  considered  fit 
do  attend  cookery,  laundi-y,  and  carpentry  P— No,  I 
was  not  aware.  I  thought  there  had  only  been  one 
experiment  of  boy-teaching  in  cookery  made  yet  in 
Loudon. 

G940.  Yes;  I  beg  your  pardon,  that  is  so? — I  was 
not  aware  that  any  defective  children  in  my  disti'ict  had 
been  taught  cookery. 

6941.  You  are  quite  right ;  but  the  board  have  it  now 
under  consideration  that  some  of  the  boys  might  be 
taught  cookery ;  but  with  regard  to  going  to  the  car- 
penter's shop,  altliough  the  boys  may  be  old  and  big,  I 
have  not  felt  in  several  cases  that  it  was  safe  to  let  them 
go  and  handle  any  tool  that  was  sharp  ;  and  there  comes 
the  great  difficulty.  Can  you  suggest  any  other  occu- 
pation that  they  could  go  to  ? — Not  of  equal  value.  I 
am  not,  of  course,  surprised  that  you,  feeling  per- 
sonally and  practically  responsible,  are  anxious  about 
that  difficulty  ;  but  if  the  boy  in  qiiestion  is  such  as 
you  feel,  and  the  teacher  of  the  special  class  feels, 
ought  not  to  be  risked  amongst  sharp  tools,  that  is  a 
dangerous  member  of  society.  Is  the  special  school  the 
place  for  that  boy  ? 

6942.  — Yes,  I  think  so  P — You  do.  May  1  ask  if  you 
meant  that  the  boy  would  hurt  himself  or  someone  else  ? 

6943.  Someone  else  in  his  temper ;  especially  as  he 
very  often  objects  to  correction  P — Very  often  indeed ; 
and  is  he  never  to  have  it  ? 

6944.  Well,  it  is  hardly  safe  to  trust  them.  We  have 
found,  in  some  instances,  after  a  great  deal  of  traming, 
at  Edmund  Street,  that  some  boys  attend  there  and  do 
well  iu  the  carpenter's  shop  ;  but  one  boy  we  have  had 
three  years,  and  have  not  lelt  we  ought  to  send  him 
out  there  to  handle  sharp  tools? — Of  course  one  must 
answer  you  sympathetically  upon  the  point.  As  long 
as  the  boy  you  describe  is  a  member  of  the  school,  and 
you  and  the  head  teacher  entei'tain  that  anxiety  you 
must  make  an  exception  in  that  individual  case  ,  Imt  1 
am  not  sure  that  a  case  such  as  you  describe  ig  a 
proper  case  for  a  special  school  for  defective  children. 
It  is  for  a  medical  man  to  say  what  ought  to  bo  done, 
but  something  more  drastic  as  a  remedy,  surely,  is 
required  for  cases  like  that,  is  it  not  ? 

6945.  We  do  not  want  to  incur  any  unnecessary  risk  ? 
— -T  might,  in  answer  to  your  question,  put  in  an  addi- 
tional parenthetical  answer.  Emphatically  in  one  of  the 
classes  in  my  district  the  average  discipline  to  my  mind 
is  nothing  like  strong  enough,  and  if  not  very  much 
strengthened  might  tend  to  develop  the  boy  you  have 
been  descrilung  to  me;  for  I  think  iu  these  special 
schools,  whilst  love  and  sympathy  and  watchful 
kindliness  should  be  at  work  in  a  superlative  degree, 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  element  exercised  of 
firm  constraint  and  subordinating  discipline.  I  feel 
that  more  and  more,  the  more  I  watch  the  working  of 
the  schools,  if  the  children  are  to  turn  out  when  they 
leave  school  fit  to  be  left  free  to  go  into  society.  I 
know  the  difficulty  that  I  am  insisting  upon  there  ; 
for,  if  I  am  not  out  of  order,  I  might  tell  the  Committee 
that  there  was  one  occasion  when  you  were  present 
with  me  in  the  school,  and  I  saw  wilful  wickedness 
pro(;eeding  on  the  part  of  a  jjarticular  boy  who 
certainly  might  develop  into  one  of  the  difficult  and 
dangerous  cases  described  by  you.  I  said  to  you : 
"  Now,  that  wants  sharp  punishment,  it  is  not  dulness 
"  or  defectiveness,  but  positive  wickedness;  would 
"  you  dare  use  the  caiio  P  '  And  you  said:  "I 
"  Avould  be  afraid  ii  might  die  under  the  passion 
"  caused  by  it."  That  is  au  important  ])oint  ay  an 
anecdote;  it  throws  great  light  upon  the  difficulty.  I 
thought  I  owed  it  to  you  and  to  the  Committee  to  tell 
you  that,  since  I  have  jjut  down  as  one  of  my  oodal 
principles  that  discipline  must  be  maintained,  and  not 
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Rev.  C.       only  love,  and  that  the  children  must  i^ot  be  allowed 
DureUduPort,  to  do  what  they  please  at  school,  move  as  they  like, 
M.A.        g^j^jj  inattentive  as  they  like. 

28  April  1897.       6946.  {ChoArman.)  What  is  the  practical  lesson  you 

 Want  the  Committee  to  learn  from  that  ? — That  there 

is  a  phase  of  defectiveness  that  might  sometimes,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  very  skilful  and  experienced  expert 
(namely,  Mrs.  Burgwin),  make  corporal  punishment 
impossible,  laut  that  some  other  punishment  should  be 
replaced  for  it,  some  other  punishment  should  be 
devised,  that  by  sheer  force  of  penalty  should  control 
wickedness.  I  am  firm  on  that.  You  should  not  send 
out  those  semi-imbeciles  into  society  uncontrolled.  I 
am  firm  on  that.  If  not  you  will  be  turning  out  into 
society,  to  breed,  a  most  fearfully  difficult  race,  very 
dangerous  to  their  own  society  and  to  other  ranks. 

6947.  ('Krs.  Burgwin.)  You  spoke  about  the  children's 
holidays  ? — Yes,  I  hope  I  am  not  wrong  in  imagining 
that  they  do  lose  very  much. 

6948.  You  are  quite  right,  it  is  the  experience  of  us 
all  that  after  the  summer  vacation  they  are  very 
troublesome  to  manage  for  some  time  ?  —  I  have 
seen  it. 

6949.  But  I  have  been  in  communication  with  the 
Country  Holidays  Agency,  and  you  can  readily 
imagine  that  very  few  homes  will  take  one  of  these 
children ;  but  you  will  be  glad  to  know  that  I  am 
hoping  this  year,  if  the  board  will  agree  to  the 
children  going  before  the  ordinary  holiday  times,  that 
we  shall  get  the  homes  resei'ved  for  our  children,  say, 
in  the  month  of  July.  In  that  way  I  am  hoping  that 
they  will  get  the  holiday  under  some  sort  of  super- 
vision of  people  understanding  the  difficulties  ? — That 
is  very  hopeful. 

6950.  Then,  I  think  we  shall  not  suffer  on  their 
return  as  we  have  done  in  the  past  ? — I  am  glad  to 
hear  it. 

6951.  [Mr.  Newton.)  Do  you  think  that  the  buildings 
used  for  special  classes  are  satisfactory  P  —  Not  the 
building  at  Choumert  Road,  Peckham,  which,  either 
as  an  experiment  or  to  please  the  fantastic  idea  of 
some  architect,  was  planned  three  stories  high.  But 
the  buildings,  as  I  have  tliem  at  Sayer  Street,  all  on 
the  ground  floor,  are  to  my  mind  perfectly  suitable. 

6952.  How  many  square  feet  of  floor  space  would 
you  give  to  each  scholar  in  a  special  school  ? — I  have 
not  thought  out  in  square  feet  the  school  space  ;  but 
there  is  ample  space  in  the  Sayer  Street  buildings  as 
they  stand. 

6953.  Yes  ;  but  if  the  department  is  to  pay  a  special 
grant  for  classes  for  defective  children,  should  not  some 
extra  amount  of  space  beyond  what  is  required  in  the 
ordinary  school  limit  be  demanded  ? — Yes,  because  the 
10  square  feet  limit,  if  applied  to  the  small  classes  that 
I  am  pleading  for,  would,  no  doubt,  be  quite  insufficient. 

6964.  I  was  rather  wanting  to  know  what  yo(i 
■  thought  about  it.  Could  you  give  ue  any  idea  in 
square  feet? — I  have  not  thought  it  out  in  square 
feet.  I  would  rather  not  burst  an  idea  upon  you  ;  I 
would  i-ather  answer  you  generally,  and  say  that  sj^ace 
must  be  liberally  provided  and  that  the  10  square  feet 
is  insufficient  when  applied  to  these  small  special  classes, 
and  there  should  be  a  hall,  a  small  hall. 

6955.  Or,  I  suppose,  a  broad  passage  may  be  con- 
sidered equivalent  to  a  small  hall  ? — Yes,  certainly  ; 
there  is  that  at  Sayer  Street. 

6956.  As  to  the  furniture,  have  you  thought  about 
that  ? — No  ;  except  that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with 
Sayer  Street  furniture. 

6957.  In  Sayer  Street  there  are  some  single  desks  ajid 
some  dual  desks  ? — Yes,  I  think  there  are.  I  am  not 
sorry  for  that.  I  should  wish  that  there  were  parallel 
desks  and  some  dual  desks  in  all  the  board  schools  in 
London.    I  am  not  a  devoted  admirer  of  dual  desks. 

6958.  Most  teachers  of  special  classes  think  that 
tnere  ought  to  be  single  desks;  do  you  agree  with 
them  ? — Yes,  I  rather  do ;  but  still  I  would  not  lay 
down  a  rule  as  a  sine  qwl  non  ;  I  would  keep  the  whole 
of  the  organisation  element  as  elastic  as  possible. 

6959.  I  think  you  said  you  were  strongly  in  favour 
of  small  classes,  with  12,  15  or  18  children  in  each  ? — 
Yes,  because  you  can  multiply  them,  and  so  cover  a 
very  large  district  area. 

6960.  Should  a  teacher  of  a  class  of  that  description 
try  and  take  scholars  individually  in  reading,  or  in 


little  classes? — I  could  conceive  that  some  of  them 
would  not  be  able  to  read  at  all.  There  are  cases  of 
children  whom  it  would  be  perfectly  useless  to  attempt 
to  teach  to  read. 

6961.  My  question  only  refers  to  those  that  can  be 
taught  to  read  ? — ^We  often  come  across  children  that 
can  calculate,  and  constantly  children  that  can  write, 
well,  and  sometimes  those  children  will  never  learn  to 
read. 

6962.  What  I  meant  was,  should  a  teacher  try  and 
divide  the  15  or  18  children  into  little  classes  for 
elementary  subjects  ? — Only  when  they  fall  into  them 
naturally. 

6963.  Then  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  would  bo 
individual  ? — Yes,  a  great  deal  of  the  teaching  would  be 
individual  and  a  great  deal  would  grow  out  of  the 
manual  insti-uction  work  I  began  with.  In  cookery 
you  can  learn  an  immense  amount  of  arithmetic,  for 
instance,  in  weighing  and  buying  and  mixing,  an 
immense  amount  of  weights  and  measures,  calculation 
of  cost,  and  sums  in  £  s.  d.  can  be  done  through 
cookery.  You  can  do  object  lessons  through  cookery, 
by  having  a  talk  over  the  actual  things  they  are 
holding  in  their  hands  and  making  into  palatable 
dishes. 

6964.  As  to  drill,  do  you  think  that  they  have 
enough  of  that  ? — I  hope  so  ;  it  does  them  a  great  deal 
of  good.  But  in  drilling  I  would,  if  possible,  let  them 
sometimes,  as  in  singing,  take  their  place  with  a  class 
of  the  children  of  an  ordinary  school,  because  there 
they  can  combine  without  liurting  the  others,  with  no 
risk  whatever  to  themselves,  and  with  much  more 
chance  of  profit,  for  many  of  these  children  have  no 
initiative  power  whatever. 

6965.  We  have  about  20  hours  a  week  available  for 
secular  instruction.  What  i3roportion  of  that  would 
you  give  to  drill  and  manual  work  ? — I  -would  make  the 
manual  work  and  the  manual  instruction  the  key  to 
the  whole  of  my  (I  will  not  say  instruction  at  all,  but) 
training.  Therefore  I  would  make  the  other  subjects 
fit  themselves  in  to  the  convenience  of  a  training  for 
these  manual  and  kindergarten  occupations,  with  very 
objectively  taught  object  lessons. 

6966.  Do  you  think  that  the  teachers  are  cramped  by 
their  time-tables,  that  is  to  say,  by  a  sort  of  super- 
stitious notion  that  they  are  bound  when  the  hands  of 
the  clock  get  to  a  particular  point  to  stop  what  they 
are  doing  ? — They  are  bound  by  that,  hnt  I  think  they 
are  sometimes  (especially  on  the  time-tables  as  they 
now  exist,  in  the  forenoon)  exceedingly  glad  when  the 
clock  does  strike,  to  stop  their  rather  futile  endeavour 
to  train  some  of  theii'  children  into  fair  standard 
arithmeticians.  I  think  that  the  stroke  of  the  clock  is 
a  justifiable  delight  to  the  teacher  when  so  occupied  in 
that  it  does  stop  that  to  the  moment. 

6967.  But  my  question  would  cut  equally  the  other 
way.  Does  the  time-table  bind  them  to  go  on  up  till 
the  clock  gets  to  a  certain  point  when  they  feel  that 
they  ought  to  have  stopped  before  ? — Yes,  but  the 
teachers  are  so  earnest  that  if  they  felt  that  the  children 
show  signs  of  weariness  and  fatigue  they  would  break 
the  time-table,  and  sing  a  song  or  exercise  the  children 
at  drill. 

6968.  But  the  point  is,  have  they  the  courage  to 
break  away  from  the  time-table  when  they  see  need  to 
do  so  r — Oh  yes. 

6969.  {Dr.  Smith.)  You  think  that  it  is  very  necessary 
that  there  should  be  a  proper  guarantee  that  proper 
children  are  admitted  to  these  classes  ? — I  do. 

6970.  You  think  it  is  essential  from  a  variety  of 
points  of  view  ? — I  think  from  all  points  of  view,  and 
from  yours  as  much  as  from  any,  if  wo  can  get  from  yon 
the  amount  of  attention  necessary  on  the  part  of 
medical  men  to  really  rule  these  cases.  I  i^resume  they 
are  very  difficult  to  rule. 

6971.  Then,  as  regards  the  admission  to  these  classes, 
there  must  be  finality  somewhere  p — Yes , 

6972.  With  whom  would  you  leave  the  final  decision  P 
— Do  yon  mean  where  gi  ave  discrepancy  of  opinion  has 
occuiTcd  ? 

6973.  No,  I  mean  this,  you  are  dealing  with  abnormal 
children  ? — Yes. 

6974.  These  children  are  children  not  normal? — No. 
6876.  You  think  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  go 

into  the  infant  department  first  ?— No,  not  if  they  arc 
proved  abiiormal. 
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6976.  But  where  is  there  the  proof  of  abnormality 
you  must  get  that  from  somewhere  ? — You  must. 

6977.  Can  we  get  it  from  the  experience  in  the  infant 
school  ? — If  the  child  has  attended  one. 

6978.  Therefore  the  evidence  of  the  teacher  under 
whose  care  the  child  has  been  in  the  infant  school  is 
very  essential  to  a  right  conclusion  as  to  a  child  ? — The 
evidence  of  the  teacher  in  any  school  that  the  child  has 
attended  previously  is  a  most  essential  factor. 

6979.  In  fact  ic  gives  a  history  of  tlie  case  ?— You 
cannot  get  it  in  any  other  wny  except  through  the 
parents,  and  I  fear  that  the  parents'  history  is  not 
always  very  dependable. 

6980.  And  you  think  (I  am  assuming  that  a  medical 
officer  would  have  to  determine  this  case)  that  he 
cannot  determine  it  without  such  evidence  ?— No,  he 
must  have  the  evidence  of  the  teacher  of  the  school  m 
which  the  child  has  been. 

6981.  What  other  evidence  do  you  think  he  ought  to 
have  other  than  what  he  can  obtain  for  himself  ?— 1  did, 
of  course,  before,  say  that  1  thought  the  teacher  of  any 
school  in  which  the  child  had  been  should  be  part  of  the 
evidence,  and  I  did  assume,  of  course,  that  some  siich 
expert,  as  we  always  have  present  at  those  admission 
committees  in  Mrs.  Burgwin,  would  be  present,  not 
necessarily  herself,  but  some  expert  in  the  training  and 
teaching  of  these  children,  used  to  them  ;  and,  of  course, 
I  did  say  I  thought,  by  way  of  having  a  little  extra  light 

6982.  Yes,  we  will  come  to  that,  but  the  main  point 
now  is  the  admission  of  these  children,  whether  the  case 
is  a  right  one  or  not  for  admission  ? — That  is  it. 

6983.  And  the  question  turns  entirely  upon  the 
extent  of  the  abnormality  of  the  child  ?— Entirely, 
evidence  being  given  as  to  that  by  the  teachers  of  any 
department  in  which  it  had  previously  been  taught. 

6984.  As  essential  to  a  right  conclusion  being  arrived 
b  P_Yes,  I  think  so. 

6985.  Then,  assuming  that  other  methods  are 
adopted  at  the  time  of  examination,  yon  think  a  proper 
decision  can  be  arrived  at  ?— I  do  not  quite  follow  your 
question. 

6986.  Having  this  history  of  the  case  ? — The 

parents'  history,  do  you  mean  ? 

6987.  Not  always  ;  it  is  not  available  ? — I  would  try 
to  get  the  history  from  the  parent  and  from  the  teacher. 

6988.  And,  having  this  evidence  of  the  case,  and  from 
the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained  from   the  child 

:  directly  by  examination,  then  you  think  a  right  con- 
clusion can  be  arrived  at  P — For  probationary  admission, 
I  should  be  afraid  whether  one  might  not  been  then 
make  a  mistake. 

6989.  Quite  so.  You  think  a  wholesome  check  is 
afforded  by  the  presence  of  Her  Majesty's  inspector  ? — 
Might  be.  I  think  it  might  be,  if  he  has  given  his 
mind  to  the  subject,  and  visited  the  schools  very  much ; 
and  I  think  he  could  sometimes  give  you  corroborative 
evidence,  or  the  opposite,  as  to  what  the  teacher's  ex- 
perience of  that  child  who  is  a  candidate  for  admission 
was  in  the  school  it  had  attended  before.  I  have  known 
several  instances  in  which,  when  children  came  np  to 
the  admission  committees,  I  recognise  them  at  once  as 
children  that  I  have  inquired  into  when  inspecting  an 
ordinary  school  as  cases  giving  trouble  or  gaining  no 
benefit. 

6990.  Then  you  think  that  the  inspector  could  afford 
additional  evidence  to  that  provided  by  the  teacher? — 
Sometimes,  not  always  ;  and  we  will  hope  that  he 
would  be  quiet  and  say  nothing  then. 

6991.  And,  as  regards  the  training,  it  should  be  more 
in  the  direction  of  manual  work  than  academic  work, 
as  the  term  has  been  used  ? — I  think  so,  for  many  of 
the  reasons  that  have  already  been  reviewed  ;  and  also 
because,  as  I  suppose  I  have  implied  already,  the 
manual  powers  of  these  children  are  in  many  cases 
their  strongest  powers.  Not  in  ail,  for  there  are  cases 
where  either  paralysis  or  some  clement  of  crippledom 
makes  that  not  true.  But  in  a  great  number  or  cases  of 
semi-imbeciles  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  if  you  are  to 


educate  these  children  at  all  your  best  chance  is  through  ^^ 
their  hands,  seeing  that  their  hands  are  their  most  OurellduPort, 
intelligent  organs.  M.A. 

6992.  And  as  regards  the  special  training  of  teachers  28  April  1S97. 
apart  from  their  personal  qualifications  and  gentleness  — — 
and   adaptability,  and  so  forth  ?  —  And  unwavering 

firmness  and  disciplinary  power  and  will. 

6993.  You  think  a  knowledge  of  physioi'^gy  neces- 
sary ? — I  did  not  say  that ;  but  I  think  that  a  knowledge 
of  phj'siology,  intelligently  taken  in  and  practically 
learnt,  would  lae  a  great  advantage. 

6994'.  Yes,  more  advantage  than  it  is  generally  to 
anybody  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  so  ;  the  children  are  so 
peculiar. 

6995.  But  physiology  does  not  point  out  peculiarities 
does  it  ? — No  ;  but  if  you  have  learnt  physiology  you 
recognise  the  peculiarities  as  being  something  lying 
outside  of  what  you  have  learned  as  the  ordinary 
condition  of  things.    Is  not  that  so  ? 

6996.  {Dr.  Slmttleworth.)  Following  that  question  of 
Dr.  Smith's,  may  I  ask  you  :  Do  you  think  it  would  be 
an  advantage  to  these  teachers  to  have  some  theoretical 
instruction  as  to  the  peculiarities  that  they  may  expect 
to  meet  with  in  these  children;  I  mean  bodily  as  well 
as  mental  ? — Yes,  but  I  would  like  it  to  bo  as  little 
theoretical  as  possible.  I  would  like  it  to  be  as  practical 
as  possible. 

6997.  With  illustrations,  of  course ;  but  they  should 
know  principles  as  well  as  actual  facts  ? — Yes,  but  all 
shown  scientifically  and  actually  ;  in  actual  operation, 
objectively  ;  not  learned,  I  mean,  for  examination ;  not 
acquired  as  theory. 

6998.  Illustrative  ;  if  possible,  with  examples  ?  —  It 
would  be  absolutely  useless  otherwise ;  and,  if  possible, 
examples  of  a  corresponding  age  and  size. 

6999.  We  have  had  before  us  this  morning  a  memo- 
randum fui'nished  to  us  by  the  authorities  of  the  idiot 
asylums  of  the  country,  and  they  place  some  stress  on 
the  subject  of  teacliing  in  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing.  They  quite  agree  with  you  as  to  the  neces- 
sity, the  paramount  necessity,  one  may  say,  of  manual 
training  ;  but  they  speak  of  a  knowledge  of  reading  and 
writing  as  affording  children  capable  of  acquiiing  it  a 
certain  interest  in  life.  Do  you  agree  with  that  ?  Do 
you  think  it  is  important  that  people  should  learn  to 
write  and  read  if  it  is  at  all  possil)le  to  teach  them  ? — 
Oh,  yes. 

7000.  I  mean  defective  children? — Yes ;  I  endeavoured 
to  limit  that.  T  would  have  those  subjects  of  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic  brought  in  as,  not  the  main 
primary  aim,  but  distinctly  a  secondary  aim,  to  be 
cai-ried  out  so  far  as  possible,  and  only  so  far  as  seems 
reasonably  possible. 

7001.  (Chairman.)  I  should  like  to  ask  you  one  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  what  you  said  about  discipline.  Do 
I  lightly  understand  that  what  was  in  your  mind  was 
that  this  class  of  children  are  less  amenable  to  dis- 
cipline, and  therefore  they  want  a  better  disciplinarian 
put  over  them  ? — Yes,  they  are  far  more  difficult  to 
manage. 

7002..  A  teacher  of  strong  will  ?  —  An  attractive 
gentleness  of  manner  combined  with  a  determined  will. 

7003.  You  do  not  suggest  that  they  require  corporal 
punishment? — No,  distinctly  otherwise.  I  should  be 
afraid,  as  a  rule,  of  the  use  of  corporal  punishment ; 
but  I  feci  that  some  kind  of  corresponding  penalty 
must  be  devised  in  certain  cases.  Many  will  yield,  you 
know,  to  the  strong-willed  influence  of  a  fascinating 
teacher.  It  is  only  for  a  few  ;  it  is  for  the  lawless  and 
profane  that  we  have  to  make  laws.  It  is  for  a  certain 
few  that  there  must  be,  I  think,  probably  not  'l)y 
corporal  punishment,  but  if  not  by  that,  then  by  some 
other  invented  punishment,  a  means  whereby  every  one 
of  them  sliould  be  brought  under  coutiol,  and  made  to 
subject  themselves  and  to  obey;  else  it  is  not  safe  to 
float  them  on  to  society  afterwards. 

7004.  Yoa  agree  with  Mrs.  Burgwin  that  tliere  would 
be  risk  in  corporal  jjunishment  in  some  of  these  cases  ? 
—Yen.  I  do. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN 


Mr.  Mr.  William  Edmund  Cub 
W  E.  Currey. 

  ZOOS.  (Chairman.)  You  are  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 

28  April  1897.  for  West  Lambeth  ? — Yes. 

"  7006.  Your  division  is  West  Lambeth  ? — Y"es. 

7007.  Will  you  tell  us  what  special  classes  there  are 
in  your  district  ? — None.    That  is  my  difHcultj', 

7008.  Then  wliac  j-ou  have  to  tell  us  is  rather  the 
knowledge  that  you  have  acquired  from  meeting  with 
defective  or  feeble-minded  children  in  the  ordinary 
schools  ? — Yes,  that  is  all. 

7009.  And  you  have  not  even  visited  one  of  these 
special  classes  of  late  years  ? — Yes,  I  have,  but  not  for 
four  years.  In  Southwark  there  was  one  in  my  dis- 
trict at  Pocock  Street,  but  I  left  that  district  four  years 
ago  almost,  it  being  then  only  recently  begun — I  think 
two  years,  perhaps  hardly  that.  I  have  been  there  two 
or  three  times,  but  I  could  not  form  anj-  very  clear 
ideas  as  to  the  results. 

7010.  Could  you  tell  us,  either  generally  or  with 
reference  to  particular  capes,  what  yon  have  to  say 
about  the  existence  in  ordinary  schools  of  children  who 
would  more  suitably  be  taiight  in  these  special  classes  ? 
— Opinion  is  divided  upon  the  subject,  but  there 
appears  to  be  amongst  the  teachers  with  whom  I  have 
spoken  rather  a  genei  al  agreement  that  the  children, 
where  they  are  tractable,  are  as  well,  if  not  better,  in 
the  ordiiiaiy  schools  under  ordinary  environments  than 
they  would  be  if  drafted  into  special  classes.  But 
then  that  opinion  is  onlj'  a  priori,  and  requires  correc- 
tion from  experience  of  the  working  of  the  special 
classes,  which  we  have  hardly  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing. 

701 L  Tou  say  children  who  are  tractable ;  but 
must  you  not  add  to  that  children  who  are  capable  of 
deriving  benefit  from  instruction  in  large  classes  with 
other  children  ?— That  is  a  matter  of  course,  childi-en 
who  are  educable  as  well,  I  should  say  ;  I  was  assuming 
that  they  could  be  taught  something.  It  may  take  a 
longer  or  shorter  time ;  sometimes  it  takes  a  long  time 
before  the  intelligence  or  interest  is  awakened  at  all. 
That  is  a  point  on  which  one  feels,  of  course,  that  one 
wants  farther  guidance,  further  knowledge,  as  to 
whether  that  interest  would  be  awakened  more  early 
under  special  tuition  than  it  can  be  in  the  ordinary 
class. 

7012.  Have  you  observed  yourself  cases  of  children 
not  merelj^  backwai'd  but  to  some  extent  defective  in 
ordinary  schools  P — I  have.  For  example,  I  took  par- 
ticular notice  of  an  infant  school  at  Battersea  Park 
Road,  a  board  school.  There  are  rather  a  lai-ge  number 
in  that  school  whom  the  mistress  considers  to  come 
under  that  heading ;  perhaps  something  like  10.  I 
speak  a  little  vaguely  aljout  it,  but  something  like  that. 
I  noticed  a  good  many  of  them.  The  mistress  said  they 
had  all  been  slow  iu  starting,  but  all  had  been  taught 
something  ;  they  were  all  getting  on  in  a  fairly  satis- 
factory way,  with  one  exception.  There  was  one  little 
girl  that  could  not  be  said  to  have  been  taught  anything 
as  yet ;  but  she  had  had  her  interests  awakened,  and 
looked  up  when  addressed  and  smiled,  and  that  was 
considered  a  step  in  advance  which  would  probably 
lead  on  to  something  more. 

7013.  What  age  was  that  child  ? — About  five  years. 

7014.  Then  all  these  children  are  young  ? — Yes. 

7015.  Then  you  see  no  objection  to  these  particular 
children  being  taught  with  the  infants  ? — I  think  no 
harm  is  coming  of  it  at  present.  I  will  not  undertake 
to  say  that  nothing  better  could  be  done. 

7016.  When  they  grow  older  than  that  and  get  into 
schools  for  older  children,  would  not  children  of  this 
class  be  almost  certain  to  be  neglected  if  taught  in 
large  classes  with  ordinary  children  ? — I  should  not  like 
to  fay  that ;  I  think  they  would  never  reach  the  higher 
classes  of  the  upper  schools  probably,  but  I  think  they 
would  receive  a  fair  share  of  attention  in  the  junior 
classes.  I  do  not  see  any  disposition  on  the  part  of 
iieachers  to  push  them  on  one  side. 

7017.  Perhaps  you  have  not  had  under  your  notice 
any  very  marked  cases  of  defective  children  taught 
with  the  older  children  in  the  senior  schools  ? — Yes,  I 
have  ;  but  they  were  not  probably  very  bad  cases,  most 
cf  them ;  they  were  all  teachable  to  a  reasonable 
extent,  but  slowly.  They  would  take  two  or  three 
yeais  to  learn  what  a  shai-p  child  would  learn,  and  learn 
better,  in  one. 


(EY  called  in  and  examined. 

7018  You  have  not  been  able  to  compare  the  same 
child  that  you  have  seen  in  the  senior  school  and  after- 
wards ])assed  into  a  special  class,  so  as  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  ? — No,  I  have  not ; 
I  could  not  give  any  direct  evidence  as  to  that.  I  have 
seen,  I  may  say  perhajis,  childrca  whose  age  would, 
^riTO((./ocie,  lead  me  to  suppose  they  would  he  in  the 
senior  school,  who  were  still  in  the  infant  school,  and 
to  whose  instruction  there  I  should  take  no  objection 
because  they  were  quiet,  i  saw,  on  the  other  hand,  a 
case  of  a  little  boy  who  was  not  quiet,  who  was  mis- 
chievous and  rather  wicked,  and  delighted  in  frightening 
the  children  in  the  infant  school.  He  was  a  difficult 
case. 

7019.  What  age  was  he? — He  was  only  seven,  I 
think  ;  he  was  not  old,  but  he  was  very  mischievous 
and  troublesome.  That  is  the  only  case  of  those  that 
have  come  under  my  notice  lately  in  which  I  found  a 
child  of  that  sort.  He  would  be,  I  should  say,  better 
in  a  special  class,  not  for  the  sake  of  instruction,  but 
of  more  discij^liiie. 

7020.  What  we  should  really  like  to  know  from  vou, 
is  your  experience  of  children  of  some  degree  of  defect 
of  intellect  who  cannot  be  properly  taught  with  the 
other  children  in  ordinary  schools,  but  who  might  be 
much  benefited  by  instruction  in  special  classes  and 
instruction  of  a  special  kind  ? — I  am  in  a  difficulty 
about  that ;  I  have  not  been  a.ble  to  see  children  of 
precisely  the  same  type  under  tbe  two  systems  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time. 

7021.  Could  you  say  whether  you  agree  with 
Mr.  Du  Port  that  older  children  of  weak  intellect 
would  benefit  by  more  manual  instruction  and  kinder- 
garten work  and  object  lessons,  rather  than  by  the 
routine  of  the  standards  ? — Yes,  I  should  entirely  agree 
with  that.  If  I  might  make  a  suggestion,  I  think 
there  is  another  kind  of  work  in  which  boys  who  could 
not  be  trusted  with  sharp  tools  might  be  employed  ;  it 
is  a  kind  of  work  which  is  rather  in  favour  for  rougher 
boys  in  Germany,  what  they  call  Pappwerk,  that  is  to 
say,  cardboard  work.  I  have  visited  evening  schools 
where  it  was  done  on  a  small  scale  by  ^'oluntai-y  agency 
among  the  teachers  at  Dresden,  and  there  was  also  a 
carpentry  school  at  the  same  place.  The  director  of 
the  schools  who  took  mo  there  said  that  in  his 
opinion  this  Pappwerk  was  of  more  value  to  the 
rougher  boys  than  the  wood  work,  the  value  being,  in 
his  opinion,  not  that  it  made  them  brighter  scholars, 
but  that  it  made  them  more  tractable  ;  they  somehow 
take  to  it  more  kindly.  And  his  opinion  was  based 
upon  the  evidence  of  the  parents  of  these  lads,  who  said 
that  since  they  had  been  doing  this  work  they  found 
them  quieter  and  better  behaved  at  home.  They  were 
not  children  exactly  of  defective  intellect,  but  rather 
children  whose  early  life  had  been  neglected. 

7022.  That  would  be  useful  as  kindergarten  work, 
but  I  take  it  it  would  not  have  the  same  bearing  upon 
their  futui'e  life  with  a  view  to  their  earning  something  ? 
— Not  immediately,  it  would  not  be  of  any  value  of 
course  as  a  trade,  but  it  might  be  of  considerable  value 
as  a  training.  I  am  only  suggesting  it  in  tbe  case  of 
those  who  could  not  be  trusted  with  tools  that  mio^ht 
be  used  as  weapons. 

7023.  Do  you  think  it  likely  that  these  older  children 
of  weak  intellect  would  do  better  in  the  special  class 
with  a  time-table  specially  suited  to  their  instruction 
than  with  older  children  where  the  time-table  must  be 
adapted  for  the  good  of  the  majority  ? — I  do  think  so ; 
I  think  a  special  time-table  would  be  an  advantage  to 
them.  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  not  impossible  that 
by  a  little  elasticity  in  the  working  of  an  ordinary 
school  they  might  be  allowed  to  occupy  themselves  in 
a  difl'erent  way  from  the  majority,  from  the  bulk  of  the 
class,  they  might  be  doiiig  some  hand  work  whilst  the 
others  were  doing  some  head  work. 

7024  Have  you  observed  in  j'our  schools  any  special 
arrangements  for  defective  children,  such  as  small 
classes  or  modifications  of  the  time-table  to  suit  two  or 
three  or  a  small  number  ? — No,  I  have  no  experience  of 
that,  the  numbers  are  not  sufficient  to  justifj'  it ;  two 
in  a  class  is  about  what  you  find,  often  there  is  not 
one  in  the  school.  It  is  merely  a  question  of  a 
little  care  and  sympathetic  treatment  upon  the  part  of 
the  class  teacher,  and  I  must  say  on  the  part  of  the 
children  of  the  class  as  well,  foi-  they  are  often  very 
kind  and  considerate  to  those  afflicted  children,  and 
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that  1  regard  as  rather  a  valuable  influence  upon  them 
so  I'ar. 

7025.  Then,  if  such  children  are  found  iu  a  large 
senior  school,  do  you  think  it  would  be  better  for 
the  children  to  remain  low  down  or  to  be  moved  up  to 
be  with  children  of  their  own  age  as  much  as  possible  ? 
—I  think  something  batwesn  the  two.  I  should  treat 
them  as  I  would  ordinary  children  who  are  merely 
making  slow  progress.  I  should  always  move  them 
after  a  certain  time  up  to  the  classes  where  childi  en 
were  something  of  their  own  age;  I  mean,  I  consider 
that  the  social  surroundings  are,  on  the  whole,  of  more 
value  to  them  in  a  school  than  actual  attainment. 

7026.  Have  you  come  across  many  physically 
defective  children,  cripples  or  paralysed  ?  —  I  am 
happy  to  say  not  a  very  great  number. 

7027.  Have  you  noticed  any  cases  where  special 
furniture  was  introduced,  special  chairs  for  such 
children  ?— Yes,  where  the  children  have  been  seated 
apart  as  comfortably  as  circumstances  would  permit. 

7028.  Do  you  see  any  reason  why  those  children,  if 
they  are  of  normal  brain  power,  should  not  be  taaglit 
in  ordinary  schools? -No,  except  that  in  some  cases 
the  difficulty  of  gettiifg  them  upstairs  is  insuperable  ; 
that  is  the  only  thing. 

7029.  So  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  them  in  a  room 
on  the  ground  floor  ? — Yes. 


7030.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  There  is  onl}^  one  question  Mr. 
that  I  wish  to  ask  you.    Are  you  aware  whether  there    W.  E.  Currq/. 
are  cases  in  your  division  not  in  attendance  at  school  at   

the  present  time  for  want  of  a  special  class  ? — I  am  28  April  1897. 

not  aware  of  any.    I  cannot  undertake  to  say  there  are  

not  any. 

7031.  May  1  refresh  your  memory  with  regard  to 
one  child.  I  know  you  sent  in  a  special  report  on  that 
case,  a  little  boy  in  Gideon  Hoad  ? — Yes. 

7032.  He  certainly  is  not  fit  to  attend  an  ordinary 
school,  and  his  father  has  threatened  pioceedings 
against  the  Education  Department  for  not  providing 
a  place  for  his  child.  I  think  he  is  justified  in  his 
complaint? — Did  I  go  the  other  way  P 

7033.  No,  you  said  you  thought  he  should  not  attend 
the  boys'  department  ? — Yes. 

7034.  He  is  a  deficient  child,  but  I  should  not  like  to 
say  that  he  ought  to  be  excluded  from  a  special  school. 
I  think  there  he  ought  to  have  the  chance? — Yes,  I 
remember  the  boy.  i  examined  him,  and,  so  that  I 
might  not  be  acting  on  my  own  responsibility  merely, 
I  got  Mr.  Bilton  to  take  him  with  me,  and  the  mother 
came  with  him.    A¥e  both  agreed  in  our  opinion. 

7035.  Yes,  I  know  you  did ;  but  still,  if  you  recall 
lhat  child  I  think  it  would  be  a  fit  case  for  a  special 
school  P — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  1  qaite  agi-ee. 

7036.  We  acted  upon  your  report  ? — Yes. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Friday  next  at  a  quarter  past  2  o'clock. 


FOURTEENTH  DAY. 


Friday,  30tli  April  1897. 


Present : 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  SHARPE,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 


Mr.  H.  F.  PooLEY. 

Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttleworth. 


Dr.  W.  R.  Smith. 

Mrs,  BuKGWiN. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,  Secretary. 


Mr,  William  Edward  Knoli.ys  called  in  and  examined 


70.'37.  (Chairman.)  Ycu  are  chief  inspector  and  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Board  P — 1  am. 

7038.  And  you  know  the  working  of  the  various  Acts  as 
affecting  the  defective  and  epileptic  children  ? — Yes. 

7039,  Can  you  state  to  the  Committee  what  are  the 
powers  under  which  boards  of  guardians  deal  with 
children  of  unsound  mind  P  —  The  guardians'  ])owers 
of  detention  of  lunatics  are  those  stated  in  section  24  of 
the  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  53  Vict.  c.  5,  and  the  term 
"lunatic"  as  used  in  that  Act  is  defined  to  mean  "an 
idiot  or  person  of  unsound  mind."  By  section  13  of  the 
Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1868,  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  122, 
guardians  may  pay  the  cost  of  idiots  sent  to  asylums  for 
idiots.  The  section  is  as  follows  :  "  The  guardians  of  any 
"  union  or  parish  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  Poor  Law 
"  Board,  send  an  idiotic  pauper  to  an  asylum  or  an 
"  establishment  for  the  reception  and  relief  of  idiots 
"  maintained  at  the  charge  of  ihe  county  rate  or  by  public 
"  subscription,  and  they  may,  with  the  like  consent,  send 
"  any  idiot,  imbecile,  or  insane  pauper,  who  may  lawfully 
"  be  detained  in  the  workhouse  to  the  workhouse  of  any 
"  other  Union  or  parish  with  the  consent  of  the  guardians 
"  of  such  last-mentioned  union  or  parish,  and  pay  the 
"  the  cost  of  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  lodging  of 
"  such  pauper  in  the  asylum,  establishment,  or  workhouse, 
'•  as  well  as  the  cost  of  his  conveyance  thereto  or  his 
"  removal  therefrom,  and  the  expenses  of  his  burial  when 
'•  necessary."  Special  provision  is  made  for  the  treat- 
ment of  idiots  and  imbeciles  by  the  Idiots  Act,  1886, 
49  &  50  Vict.  c.  25,  and  section  15  of  that  Act  provides 
that  "  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  operate  to  deprive  the 
"  guardians  of  the  poor  of  any  union  of  the  power  of 
"  sending  pauper  idiots  or  imbeciles  to  hospitals,  institu- 
"  tions,  or  licensed  houses  registered  under  this  Act,  or 
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"  from  receiving  in  respect  of  such  idiots  or  imbeciles  such        ^'  ^"^^h** 

"  sums  of  money  as  shall,  from  time  to  time,  be  granted  .  TTcq7 
"  by  Parliament  for  the  maintenance  and  care  of  pauper  ^"  * 
"  lunatics,  as  if  the  same  idiots  and  imbeciles  were 
"  pauper  lunatics."  As  regards  children  who  may  be 
feeble-minded,  but  have  not  been  certified  to  be  lunatics 
or  idiots  as  required  by  the  provisions  of  section  24  of  the 
Lunacy  Act,  1890,  the  board  are  empowered  by  the  Poor 
Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict.  c.  43,  to 
issue  certificates  to  certain  schools  and  institutions  for  the 
education  and  maintenance  of  pauper  children.  Such 
schools  must  be  supported  wholly  or  partly  by  voluntary 
subscriptions,  and  when  the  certificate  above  mentioned 
has  been  issued  by  the  board,  guardians  are  empowered  to 
pay  from  funds  derived  from  rates  for  any  child  sent  to 
such  schools  any  sum  not  exceeding  the  total  sum  which 
would  have  been  charged  for  the  maintenance  of  such 
child  if  relieved  in  the  workhouse,  and  in  the  conveyance 
of  such  child  to  and  from  the  same,  and  in  the  case  of 
death  the  expenses  of  his  or  her  funeral.  By  the  Divided 
Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1882, 44  &45  Vict, 
c.  58,  this  power  is  extended.  Section  13  of  that  Act 
provides  as  follows :  "  The  guardians  of  anj'  union  who 
•'  send  any  pauper  child  to  a  school  certified  under  the 
"  Act  of  25th  and  26th  years  of  the  reign  of  Her  present 
"  Majesty,  chapter  43,  may  pay  the  reasonable  expenses 
"  incurred  in  the  maintenance,  clothing,  and  education  of 
"  such  child  while  in  such  school  to  an  amount  not 
exceeding  such  rate  of  payment  as  may  be  sanctioned  by 
'•  the  Local  Government  Board  for  pauper  children  sent 
"  to  such  school,  anything  contained  in  the  said  Act  to 
"  the  contrary  notwithstanding."  By  section  10  of  the 
Poor  Lavv  Act.  1879,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  54,  the  power  of 
guardians  to  subscribe  to  the  support  and  miintenance 
of  any  public  hospital  or  infirmary  under  the  Poor  Law 
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Amendment  Act,  1851,  14  &  15  Vict.  c.  105,  is  extended 
to  authorise  guardians,  with  the  board's  consent,  to  sub- 
scribe towards  any  asylum  or  institution  for  blind  persons, 
or  for  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  or  for  persons  suffering 
from  any  permanent  or  natural  infirmity,  or  towards  any 
association  or  seciety  for  aiding  sucli  persons,  or  for 
providing  nurses,  or  for  aiding  girls  or  boys  in  service,  or 
towards  any  other  asylum  or  institution  which  appears 
to  the  guardians,  with  such  consent  as  aforesaid,  to  be 
calculated  to  render  useful  aid  in  the  administration  of  the 
relief  of  the  poor.  But  nothing  in  this  section  is  to 
authorise  any  subscription  to  any  asylum  or  institution 
unless  tlie  Local  Government  Board  are  satisfied  that 
paupers  under  the  guardians  have,  or  could  have,  assistance 
therein  in  case  of  necessity.  This  section  would  apply  to 
institutions  for  feeble-minded  children.  It  must,  of 
course,  be  remembered  that  the  duties  of  guardians,  with 
reference  to  all  the  children,  are  confined  to  those  who  are 
destitute. 

7040.  You  state  that  the  guardians'  powers  of  detention 
of  lunatics  are  given  in  the  Lunacy  Act,  the  term  lunatic 
being  used  to  define  "  an  idiot  or  person  of  unsound 
mind."  Have  you  any  idea  how  far  the  practice  has  been 
to  extend  that  definition  upwards  ? — The  guardians  would 
have  no  j)ower  to  deal  with  a  person  as  a  lunatic  or  an 
idiot  unless  he  was  certified  by  a  medical  man  to  be  a 
person  of  unsound  mind,  and  also  an  order  ot  the  justices 
was  given,  by  which  he  could  be  dealt  with.  He  would 
have  to  be  dealt  with  under  the  Lunacy  Act. 

7041.  Then  they  can  pay  the  cost  of  idiots  sent  to 
asylums  by  another  Act? — By  section  13  of  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act,  1868,  chapter  122,  they  can. 

7042.  That  was  further  extended  by  the  Act  of  1886 
making  further  provision  for  the  treatment  of  idiots  and 
imbeciles  ? — Yes. 

7043.  But  as  regards  children  who  may  be  feeble- 
minded, but  have  not  been  certified  as  lunatics  or  idiots, 
are  there  powers  under  the  Act  of  1862  to  issue  certificates 
to  certain  schools  and  institutions  for  the  education  and 
maintenance  of  pauper  children  only  ? — Yes,  that  is  so, 
provided  that  the  schools  are  supported  wholly  or  partly 
by  voluntary  contributions. 

7044.  Does  that  extend  to  children  outside  workhouses  ; 
those  receiving  out-door  relief.'' — Yes. 

7045.  And  to  others  who  are  not  receiving  out-door 
relief? — They  must  be  children  who  are  in  need  of  relief. 
The  guardians  would  not  have  power  to  deal  with  them 
otiierwise. 

7046.  You  have  no  power  to  give  that  sort  of  out-door 
reUef,  as  it  were,  and  so  pauperise  the  parents  ? — The 
parents  would  be  pauperised. 

7047.  If  they  accepted  such  relief? — Yes. 

7048.  Is  relief  ever  given  in  that  form  alone  without 
any  other  r — Yes,  certainly. 

704.9.  So  that  there  is  power  to  deal  witli  any  feeble- 
minded children  at  present,  but  it  pauperises  the  parent  ? 
— There  is  power  to  deal  with  any  feeble-minded  children 
by  sending  them  to  certified  homes,  or  by  sending  them  to 
other  institutions  to  which  we  are  authorised  to  empower 
the  guardians  to  subscribe  under  the  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  54. 
s.  10. 

7050.  So  that,  really,  they  have  the  power  of  assisting 
all  afflicted  children,  whether  deaf,  blind,  or  feeble-minded. 
In  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  blind  it  does  not  pauperise  the 
parent,  but  in  the  case  of  the  feeble-minded  it  does  ? — 
fed. 

705 1.  Can  you  tell  us  how  many  schools  there  are 
certified  under  the  25th  and  26th  Victoria,  to  which  feeble- 
minded children  can  be  sent  by  boards  of  guardians  — 
There  are  three  at  present  certified,  and  we  have  proposals 
before  us  now  for  certifying  three  more.  There  is  a  home 
for  training  girls  of  the  feeble-minded  class  at  Hitchin,  a 
home  for  feeble-minded  girls  at  Morpeth,  and  the  Vv'estern 
Counties  Idiot  Asylum  at  Starcross  ;  and  we  have  received 
proposals  to  certify  homes  at  Shepherd's  Bush,  Bristol, 
and  Halifax. 

7052.  Tliese  come  from  voluntary  bodies,  of  course  ?— 
Yes,  and  the  homes  are  all  of  them  partially  supported  by 
voluntary  contributions. 

7053.  Have  boards  of  guardians  power  to  set  up  homes 
of  their  own  for  feeble-minded,  or  must  they  send  them  to 
certified  voluntary  institutions  ? — ^They  would  certainly 
have  power,  with  our  consent,  to  set  up  an  institution. 
That  would  be  of  the  nature  of  a  branch  workhouse,  more 
or  less.  It  would  be  be  an  institution  considered  as  part 
of  the  workhouse. 


7054.  So  that  really  all  the  feeble-minded  children  might 
be  taken  up  by  the  guardians  and  placed  in  institutions 
under  the  care  of  the  guardians,  if  the  Local  Govermnent 
Board  consented  ?  —  The  circumstances  wotdd  require 
combinations  of  unions  to  do  that. 

7055.  Have  any  boards  of  guardians  made  such  a  pro- 
vision. We  find  that  about  one  per  cent,  of  the  children 
of  school  age  require  some  sort  of  care  ? — I  do  not  know 
whether  you  have  seen  the  return. 

70^(3.  We  shall  come  to  that  later  on,  shall  we  ? — ^Yes. 

7057.  But  no  boards  of  Guardians  have  suggested  that 
they  would  like  to  set  up  institutions  of  that  kind? — There 
are  so  few  feeble-minded  children  in  any  one  union,  that 
any  union  that  did  that  would  have  to  deal  with  the 
children  of  a  large  number  of  unions  besides  their  own. 

7058.  But  then  there  are  some  other  institutions  avail- 
able to  which  feeble-minded  children  can  be  sent  by  boards 
of  guardians  besides  the  three  you  have  already  enumerated, 
and  the  three  proposed  ? — Of  those  that  are  not  certified, 
but  to  which  boards  of  guardians  have  power  to  subscribe 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  under 
the  42nd  and  43rd  Victoria,  chapter  54,  section  10,  there 
are  six  homes  to  which  we  sanction  subscriptions  at 
present :  one  at  Bristol,  one  at  Darley,  one  at  Barnt  Green, 
near  Birmingham,  one  at  Arro^vfield  Top,  at  x\lvechurch, 
one  at  Painswick  near  Stroud,  one  at  Knotty  Ash,  Liver- 
pool, and  also  at  the  Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  idiots. 

7069.  How  do  these  differ  from  the  other  certified 
schools? — They  are  not  subject  to  our  inspection.  If  a 
school  is  certified,  it  is  subject  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  inspection,  and  the  guardians  can  then  send  children 
without  our  sanction  ;  but  to  the  other  schools  we  sanction 
subscriptions  under  a  different  Act.  One  is  under  the 
25th  and  26th  Victoria,  and  the  other  is  under  the 
42nd  and  43rd  Victoria. 

7060.  You  have  no  supervision  over  any  but  the  three 
institutions  you  mentioned  at  first  ? — We  have  no  super- 
vision over  those  others. 

7061.  Of  course  the  guardians  pay  visits  from  time  to 
time  ?— Yes. 

7062.  That  is  the  only  supervision,  practically  p — Yes ; 
we  have  no  authority  to  visit.  Of  course  if  we  thought 
it  necessary  from  anything  that  we  heard  to  institute  an 
inspection  or  visit  and  they  refused,  we  should  hesitate  to 
allow  the  guardians  to  continue  to  subscribe. 

7063.  Have  your  ofiicers  ever  paid  such  visits? — They 
do  from  time  to  time,  but  only  under  exceptional  circum- 
stances.   They  regularly  inspect  the  certified  homes. 

7064.  Is  there  any  reason  why  they  should  not  all  be 
inspected;  is  it  want  of  staff? — No;  it  would  require 
legislation. 

7065.  I  thought  you  said  you  could  insist  upon  it  if 
you  desired  ? — For  the  certified  homes. 

7066.  And  with  regard  to  the  others  you  could  insist 
upon  it  P — No,  we  cannot  insist  upon  it ;  but  if  they 
refused — if  we  thought  it  necessary  and  they  refused — we 
should  naturally  hesitate  to  allow  subscriptions  to  be 
continued.    We  have  no  power  to  visit. 

7067.  You  have  the  power  of  withholding  a  grant  P — 
We  have  power  to  refuse  to  allow  boards  of  guardians  to 
subscribe. 

7068.  That  is  equivalent  to  the  same  thing? — Well, 
yes ;  but  I  think  we  consider  it  very  different.  With 
regard  to  those  homes  we  have  not  the  same  responsibility 
in  any  way  that  we  have  with  regard  to  those  that  are 
certified. 

7069.  You  wish  to  give  them  a  freer  hand  in  fact  ? — We 
should  prefer,  as  a  rule,  their  being  certified  ;  but  the 
managers  m  some  mstances  object  to  having  their  homes 
certified,  and  still  we  think  that  under  the  powers  of  the 
Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  we  ought  to  allow  subscriptions. 

7070.  Why  do  they  object  to  be  certified — because  they 
know  they  would  not  come  within  your  rules  P — I 
think  our  requirements  may  be  more  than  they  would  be 
prepared  to  comply  with, 

7071.  However,  you  are  satisfied  with  the  government 
of  the  homes  at  all  events,  and  the  general  management  ? 
— Yes.  We  always  visit  the  homes,  before  we  sanction 
subscriptions  in  the  first  instance,  through  an  inspector. 

7072.  Do  you  give  the  same  rate  of  paym.ent  to  the 
certified  homes  as  to  those  you  do  not  certify? — The 
certified  homes  have  a  fixed  rate  of  payment  which  varies 
considerably.  For  instance,  at  Hitchin,  the  payment  is 
13Z.  per  annum ;  at  Morpeth  I  see  it  is  15Z.  12s. ;  and  at 
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the  asylum  at  Starcross  it  is  31L  4s.  Those  are  the  three 
certified  homes. 

7073.  How  do  you  account  for  that  great  difference, 
double  in  one  case.  Perhaps  it  is  a  smaller  institution  ? — 
Starcross  is  a  large  institution,  it  has  accommodation  for 
230  children. 

7074.  The  cost  of  an  institution  is  nearly  30/.  ? — It  is 
probably  not  so  much  at  Hitcliin  and  Morpeth. 

7075.  And  to  homes  not  certified  have  you  the  same 
rate  of  payment? — The  subscriptions  vary  from  5.9.  to 
7s.  6d.  per  week  per  inmate  for  those  that  are  not  certified. 

7076.  That  is  higher  than  the  usual  rate  of  payment  for 
pauper  children  for  boarding  them  out  in  a  home  .^~5s.  a 
week  is  about  the  ordinary  rate  of  payment  for  pauper 
children  in  certified  homes.  For  instance,  now  there  are 
a  good  many  Roman  Catholic  children  in  certified  homes 
where  they  pay  about  that. 

7077.  Where  two  or  three  are  boarded  in  separate 
homes  in  the  country,  what  is  the  rate  of  payment.'' — 
Under  boarding-out,  4s.,  exclusive  of  clothing  and  some 
other  small  extras. 

7078.  How  many  places  are  there  in  these  homes  for 
the  pauper  children  .P — In  the  certified  homes,  in  the  one 
at  Hitchin,  there  is  accommodation  for  20  girls,  and  there 
are  at  present  18  girls  sent  there  by  the  board  of  guardians  ; 
in  the  one  at  Morpeth  there  is  accommodation  for  12,  and 
nine  have  been  sent  by  the  board  of  guardians ;  and  at 
Starcross,  there  is  accommodation  for  230,  and  208  have 
been  sent  by  the  boards  of  guardians. 

7079.  So  that  the  total  accommodation  at  the  certified 
homes  is  less  than  300  available  for  pauper  children  p — 
Yes. 

7080.  What  is  the  number  contemplated  at  the  others  ? 
— I  have  not  got  those  figures,  but  they  are  not  large 
homes. 

7081.  That  bears  no  proportion,  of  course,  to  the 
number  of  places  that  you  want  ? — No. 

7082.  Are  many  applications  made  to  the  boards  of 
guardians  and  refused  ? — -Boards  of  guardians  very  often 
wish  to  find  some  place  to  which  to  send  a  feeble-minded 
boy  especially,  and  they  are  unable  to  do  so. 

7083.  Tlien,  do  they  drift  into  the  workhouse  infirmary, 
or  what  becomes  of  them  ? — They  stop  in  the  workhouse. 
It  depends  upon  the  degree  of  feeble-mindedness,  of 
course. 

7084.  You  do  not  happen  to  know  whether,  as  a  rule, 
they  are  placed  in  the  workhouse  infirmary  ? — No,  I  think 
they  would  not  be  placed  in  the  workhouse  infirmary 
unless  there  were  something  physically  wrong. 

7085.  (J)}'.  Shuttleworth.)  I  have  seen  them  in  the 
North  of  England  occasionally  in  the  imbecile  ward  ? —  it 
depends  upon  the  degree  of  feeble-mindedness,  very  much. 

7086.  (Chairman.)  How  do  you  make  payments  to 
other  Institutions ;  do  you  make  them  to  the  boards  of 
guardians  or  to  the  institutions  ? — The  boards  of  guardians 
themselves  pay ;  it  is  by  subscription ;  such  subscription 
as  we  sanction,  and  we  sanction,  as  a  rule,  so  much  a 
week  for  a  child  or  an  adult  as  long  as  they  are  maintained 
in  the  institution.  You  will  see  that  the  number  of 
children  sent  to  these  other  homes  is  considerably  greater. 

7087.  Can  you  give  us  the  number? — I  cannot  give  you 
the  number ;  but  I  can  give  you  the  number  of  the 
boards  of  guardians  that  send  them.  I  see  that  to  the 
Bristol  home  10  boards  of  guardians  subscribe ;  to 
the  Darley  home,  4;  to  the  homes  at  Barnt  Green  and 
Arrcwfield  Top,  26 ;  to  the  home  at  Painswick,  j2  ;  and 
to  the  home  at  Knotty  Ash,  5.  In  the  Royal  Albert 
Asylum,  although  there  is  a  total  accommodation  for  600j 
five-sixths  of  :these  are  either  elected  or  paying  cases, 
having  only  one  hundred  vacancies  for  poor  law  cases. 

7088.  Then,  you  authorise  the  subscriptions  by  Ijoards 
of  guardians,  but  you  pay  no  grants  directly.'' — No,  we 
pay  no  grant  directly. 

7089.  Are  no  grants  paid  directly  to  the  workhouse 
schools  by  the  Local  Government  Board  ? — No,  the  Local 
Government  Board  pay  no  grants  direct  to  the  workhouse 
schools,  but  grants  are  paid  from  the  Exchequer  Contri- 
bution Account  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  the  officers  of 
the  workhouses. 

7090.  And,  when  they  go  to  the  outside  schools,  of 
course  they  earn  a  grant  like  other  children  ? — Yes,  but  for 
the  schools,  not  for  the  guardians. 

7091.  About  epileptic  chldren,  are  there  any  homes  to 
which  they  can  be  sent  by  th°,  boards  of  guardians? — 


There  are  three  homes  for  epileptics  to  which  subscriptions  Mr. 

by  boards  of  guardians  have   been  sanctioned,  one  at  W.E.Knollys. 

Chalfont,  in   Buckinghamshire,  one  at   Maghull,   near  — ' — 

Liverpool,  and  the  Lady  Meath  Home  at  Godalming ;  30  April  1897. 

but,  at  the  jjresent  time,  the  home  at  Chalfont  does  not   ^ 

make  provision  for  children,  they  are  about  to  do  so. 

7092.  And  the  home  at  Maghull,  has  that  any  room  for 
children  ? — I  believe  children  ai'e  sent  there. 

7093.  You  do  not  know  the  fiumber  of  epileptic  children 
actually  in  v/orkhouses  at  this  moment  ? — No,  I  do  not. 

7094.  Can  we  obtain  that  from  any  source  ? — There  is 
the  return  that  was  ordered  in  1894;  have  you  got  that 
return  ;  if  not,  I  propose  to  put  it  in. 

7095.  Thank  you  very  much  ? — I  will  give  you  the 
figures.  The  summary  is  as  follows  :  it  refers  to  pro- 
vincial workhouses.  I'he  number  of  children  in  provincial 
workhouses  who  are  imbecile  only,  was  294. 

7096.  You  mean  excluding  London  ? — Yes  ;  epileptics 
only,  93 ;  and  both  imbecile  and  epileptic,  98.  The 
number  of  the  above  children  who  were  of  dirty  habits 
was  229,  and  the  number  of  the  above  children  who,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  m.edical  ofiicers,  would  be  likely  to  be 
imjDroved  by  special  training  was  178.  The  above  par- 
ticulars are  contained  in  returns  from  175  unions. 

7097.  Representing  what  population,  do  you  know  P — I 
cannot  say. 

7098.  Those  are  all  the  unions  outside  London  ? — The 
total  number  of  extra  metropolitan  unions  in  England  and 
Wales  is  618,  and  the  returns  received  from  the  remainder 
of  those  unions  show  that  there  were  no  such  children  in 
the  workhouse.  So  that  there  were  only  imbecile  and 
epileptic  children  in  175  workhouses  out  of  618.  Yoti 
wish  to  have  that  Return  put  in. 

7099.  Is  that  a  very  reliable  return,  is  it  founded  upon 
medical  evidence  or  merely  upon  the  opinion  of  the 
authorities  of  the  workhouse  ? — It  was  the  number  who, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  officers,  would  be  likely  to 
be  improved  by  special  training. 

7100.  So  that  he  must  have  seen  all  the  children  and 
sifted  them  ? — Yes. 

7101.  You  are  speaking  of  all  the  epileptic  cases?— 
Imbecile  and  epileptic  {handing  in  the  Return). 

7102.  (Dr.  Smith.)  Do  improvable  cases  refer  to 
epileptics,  or  the  other  class,  the  mentally  deficient  ?  — 
Previous  to  speaking  of  this  return,  I  was  speaking  of  the 
mentally  deficient. 

7103.  {Chairman.)  Can  you  give  the  Committee  any 
information  as  to  the  provision  made  by  local  authorities 
of  special  accommodation  for  pauper  idiot  and  imbecile 
children  ? — That  point  is  dealt  with  in  the  49th  Report  of 
the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  ;  they  write  as  follows  : — 
"  The  question  of  the  provision  by  local  authorities  of 
"  special  accommodation  for  pauper  idiot  and  imbecile 
"  children  has  of  late  been  publicly  discussed.  In  ouif 
"  45th,  Report,  p.  48,  we  referred  to  the  subject,  and 
"  suggested  that  the  larger  counties,  or  two  or  more  of 
"  the  smaller  in  union,  might  well  consider  the  advisability 
"  of  exercising  the  power  given  by  Section  241  of  the 
"  Limacy  Act,  1890,  and  building  separate  idiot  asylums. 
"  We  added  that,  in  our  opinion,  such  asylums  should  be 
"  of  an  inexpensive  character.  At  the  Northampton 
'•'  County  Asylum,  a  block,  connected  %vith  the  main 
"  asylum,  has  been  built,  which  accommodates  50  idiots 
"  of  the  two  sexes,  and  is  filled  partly  by  home  county 
"  and  partly  by  out-county  patients,  and  the  Middlesex 
"  County  Council  has  determined  to  erect  on  their  asylum 
"  estate  at  Wandsworth,  a  detached  building  wliicb  is 
"  intended  to  receive  100  idiots  of  each  sex.  The  plans 
"  of  tliis  building  have  been  sanctioned,  but  the  work 
"  has  not  yet  been  begun.  No  other  local  authority  has 
"  yet,  under  the  power  quoted,  made  distinct  provision 
"  for  this  class,  but  the  %\'ants  of  the  Metropolis  have 
"  been  fairly  met  by  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board's 
"  idiot  asylum  at  Darenth.  It  is  very  difficult  to  arrive 
"  at  anything  like  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  numljer  of 
"  idiot  and  imbecile  children  in  the  country.  The 
'•■  Registrar-General's  Report  of  the  Census  of  1891  gives 
"  the  number  of  persons  '  mentally  deranged,'  and  of  the 
"  ages  from  birth,  up  to  and  including  14  years,  as 
"  5,176,  and  elsewhere  states  that  of  the  persons  returned 
"  as  suffering  from  insanity,  '  7,722  were  either  still  under 
"  '  10  years  of  age,  or  were  returned  as  having  been 
"  '  mentally  deranged  from  childhood':  but  the  Report 
"  characterises  the  returns  as  '  most  inaccurate,'  and  we 
"  are  unable  to  derive  from  the  Census  Returns  any 
"  useful  information  on  the  subject  under  consideration, 
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Mr.  "  The  opinion  has  often  been  expressed,  and  it  is  one  in 
W.E.  KnoUys.  "  which  we  entirely  concur,  that  the  association  of  idiot 

  "  children  with  the  adult  insane  or  imbecile  inmates  of 

3oApril  1897.    "  lunatic  asylums  and  workhouses  is  extremely  undesir- 

t  ~.    "  able,  and  indeed  an  undoubted  evil.    To  ascertain  as 

"  nearly  as  possible  the  extent  of  this  evil  in  institutions 
"  for  lunatics  (excluding  those  exclusively  for  idiots)  we 
"  Lave  obtained  returns  from  all  these  institutions  of  the 
'•  numbers  in  them,  on  1st  September  18.94,  of  'idiot, 
"  '  imbecile,  and  epileptic  children  under  16  years  of  age.' 
"  From  these  returns,  we  find  that  the  total  number  o£ 
such  children  was  525,  of  whom  399  were  classed  as  idiot, 
"  and  126  as  imbecile,  the  number  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  officers,  might  be  improved  by  special  train- 
"  ing,  being  154.   Similar  returns  of  '  imbecile  and  epileptic 
children  under  16  years  of  age  '  in  the  workhouses, 
"  separate  infirmaries,  schools  or  other  similar  establish- 
"  ments   of  the  extra-metropolitan  unions  in  England 
'  and  Wales  at  the  same  date,  have  been  obtained  by  the 
"  Local  Government  Board,  and  they  are  embodied  in 
"  a  Parliamentary  Paper,  printed  by  order,  dated  12th 
*'  February  1895,  of  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
"  number  of  these  children,  no  distinction  being  drawn 
"  between  'idiot'  and  'imbecile'  was  485,  and  they 
"  appear  to  have  been  found  in  175  only  of  the  618  extra- 
"  metropolitan   unions.     The   number    improvable  by 
"  special  training  was  stated  to  be  178.    The  term  '  idiot ' 
"  is  i'ound  to  be  very  elastic,  and  to  include  very  various 
"  degrees  of  mental  incapacity.    At  the  top  of  the  scale, 
"  and   excluding  cases   of  mere   slow    and  backward 
"  development,  \vill  be  found  children  who  by  appropriate 
"  training  may  be  raised  to  the  position  of  self-supporting 
"  citizens  ;  but  our  experience  obliges  us  to  conclude  that 
"  the  proportion  of  such  cases  is  a  small  one,  and  that 
"  as  regards  the  great  majority  of  those  who  come  under 
"  our   notice,   attempts    at    mental   development  and 
"  industrial  training  are  rewarded  by  very  poor  results. 
"  Still,  on  the  grounds  of  humanity  of  the  immense 
"  relief  afforded  to  poor  families  by  the  removal  of  idiot 
"  children  from  their  midst,  and  of  the  desirability  of 
"  dissociating  such  children  from  the  adult  insane  in 
'*  institutions,  we  shall  at  all  times  most  gladly  aflord 
"  our  support  to  any  proposals   for  making  separate 
"  asylum  provision  for  this  class,  subject  always  to  the 
"  view  as  to  the  character  of  the  provision  expressed  in 
"  our  45th  Report,  as  quoted  above.    We  fully  realise, 
"  however,  the  difficulty  of  making  such  provision  under 
'■  the  Lunacy  Acts.    The  returns  we  have  referred  to 
"  afford,  of  course,  no  indication  of  the  number  of  children 
"  of  the  descriptions  mentioned  who  reside  with  their 
"  parents  or  friends.    We  may  safely  assume,  however, 
"  that  it  exceeds,  and  probably  largely  exceeds  the  sum 
"  of  the  numbers  given  in  the  returns.     From  these 
"  returns,  we  gather  that  in  Lancashire  there  were  in 
"  asylums  and  workhouses  together  only  204 ;  in  York- 
"  shire  88,  in  Northamptonshire  5:i,  in  Warwickshire  56, 
"  in  Stafi^ordshire  43,  in  Kent  41,  in  Gloucester  38,  in 
'*  Essex  35,  and  in  each  of  the  other  counties  fewer  than 
"  30  children  of  the  descriptions  in  question.    A  pauper 
"  idiot  asylum,  to  be  conducted  economically,  ought  not 
"  to  be  built,  we  think,  for  fewer  than  400  or  500  patients, 
"  and  it  is  probably  only  one  of  the  more  populous 
"  coimties,  such  as  Lancashire  or  Yorkshire,  that  would 
"  feel  justified  in  providing  at  the  cost  of  the  county, 
"  separately  from  other  local  authorities,  an  establishment 
"  of  that  size.    It  is  not  probable  that  local  authorities 
"  would  unite  (as  they  are  empowered  to  do)  in  providing 
these  asylums,  for  there  appears  to  be  little  disposition 
"  to  combine  for  such  purposes,  and,  indeed,  the  tendency 
"  at  present  is  rather  towards  the  dissolution  of  unions 
"  already  existing  for  similar  objects.    We  think,  however, 
that  Lancashir3  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshue 
"  might  each  very  properly  provide  an  asylum,  and  if  the 
"  supply  of  idiots  from  the  county  itself  were  not  sufficient 
"  at  once  to  fill  it,  we  doubt  not  that  any  excess  of 
"  accommodation  would  be  eagerly  sought  after  by  other 
"  authorities,  and  be  a  source  of  profit.    The  destination 
"  of  idiots  attaining  to  adult  age  and  not  rendered  capable 
"  of  self-support,  would  have  to  be  considered,  and  in 
"  the  r^iajority  of  cases  it  could  only  be,  we  suppose, 
"  the  lunatic  asylum  or  the  workhouse." 

7104.  What  children  do  you  consider  would  fall  within 
the  province  of  guardians  to  deal  with.  You  have  given 
us  this  paper  setting  out  the  powers  of  guardians.  Would 
their  powers  extend  to  all  children  below  the  normal 
condition,  if  they  chose  to  stretch  them? — Not  if  they 
were  not  destitute. 

7105.  But  I  thought  you  said  they  might  have  this  form 
o£  relief  without  being  destitute? — Not  without  being 
destitute. 


7106.  It  would  pauperise  the  parents.  But  the  parents 
would  not  necessarily  go  into  the  workhouse? — No,  the 
parents  would  not  necessarily  go  into  the  workhouse,  but 
the  parents  must  require  relief.  They  must  be  unable 
themselves  to  deal  with  the  children. 

7107.  But  supposing  it  was  a  uayment  of  SQL  to  an 
asylum,  you  would  not  expect  a  poor  parent  to  pay  that? 
— No,  hut  the  payment  by  the  board  of  guardians  of  a 
subscription  of  30^.  would  pauperise  the  parent. 

7108.  But  would  not  compel  them  to  go  into  the 
workhouse  ? — Certainly  not. 

7109.  And  you  would  not  be  obliged  to  say  he  was 
destitute  ? — The  extent  of  his  destitution,  of  course,  would 
be  a  question  for  the  guardians  to  deal  with.  The 
guardians  are  only  supposed  and  only  authorised  to  deal 
with  cases  of  destitution. 

7110.  But  they  might  allow  a  poor  artizan  to  remain 
outside  the  workhouse,  and  yet  send  the  children  to  an 
institution,  as  being  a  form  of  parochial  relief  that  would 
pauperise  him  ? — Yes. 

7111.  So  that  by  a  little  stretch  of  their  powers  they 
might  send  all  children  unable  to  pay  30/.  a  year,  imbecile 
or  feeble-minded,  to  an  institution,  if  the  parents  were 
willing  to  accept  the  taint  of  pauperism  for  themselves  ? — 
I  should  hardly  like  to  commit  myself  to  the  statement 
quite  in  that  form.  No  doubt  it  would  be  a  matter  for 
their  discretion,  as  to  the  amount  of  destitution  that  there 
was  in  any  case  which  would  justify  them  in  affording 
relief  in  that  way  to  the  parents. 

7112.  You  can  conceive  that  a  board  of  guardians, 
taking  great  pity  upon  a  child,  and  also  knowing  that  the 
parent  was  unable  to  provide  for  it  in  any  other  way, 
would  accept  some  small  contribution  from  the  parent  and 
pay  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  cost  to  an  institution  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  probably  they  would. 

7113.  And  if  homes  were  found,  the  guardians  m.ight 
send  in  a  large  number.  It  is  the  want  of  homes  rather 
than  of  will  on  the  part  of  the  guardians  that  prevents  the 
guardians  from  sending  these  children  under  proper 
guardianship  ? — Yes.  You  mean  children  not  already  in 
the  workhouse  ? 

7114.  Yes? — I  think  the  extent  to  which  that  was 
carried  would  require  to  be  very  carefully  watched. 

7115.  Do  you  not  think  that  the  Local  Government 
Board  would  authorise,  probably,  sll  such  cases,  if  public 
opinion  went  with  them  ? — We  should  have  to  consider 
each  particular  case  as  it  was  brought  before  us. 

71 16.  Are  you  aware  whether  any  children  are  sent  to 
Darenth  without  pauperising  the  parent  ?  —  Not  to 
Darenth. 

7117.  What  would  be  the  meaning  of  the  term 
pauperising  the  parent  ;  it  amounts  to  nothing  but  a 
name,  does  it  ? —  It  is  every  person  who  is  in  receipt  of 
relief  on  his  own  account,  or  on  account  of  any  member  of 
his  family. 

71 18.  Does  that  deprive  him  of  any  civil  privileges  — 
Yes,  of  the  privilege  to  be  registered,  or  to  vote  as  a 
Parliamentary  voter,  or  at  a  municipal  election,  or  as  a 
burgess,  or  at  any  election  of  the  officers  under  the 
provisions  of  any  statute,  or  at  the  election  of  any  guardian 
of  the  poor,  or  any  member  of  any  parochiial  board  in 
Scotland,  or  any  other  board  acting  in  the  distribution  of 
relief  to  the  poor,  under  the  Poor  Law  Acts. 

7119.  In  fact,  it  deurives  him  of  nearly  all  civil  rights? 
—Yes. 

7120.  As  an  elector  at  nil  events? — Of  all  franchise 
rights. 

7121.  So  that  he  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  share  in  the 
government  of  the  country,  so  far  as  himself  and  family 
are  concerned,  in  any  sense  ? — No.  You  are  aware,  of 
course,  that  under  ttie  Medical  Relief  Disqualification 
Removal  Act,  medical  rehef  only  does  not  disfranchise. 

7122.  Would  this  be  called  medical  relief?  —  No,  it 
could  not  be  called  medical  relief. 

7123.  Are  jrou  aware  whether  they  are  ever  struck  off 
the  register  m  such  cases  ? — In  these  particular  cases  ? 
No,  I  cannot  tell  you. 

7124.  I  should  think  it  is  very  unlikely  that  they  are. 
It  would  not  be  known  to  the  registration  officers,  would 
it  ? — I  should  think  the  relieving  officers  would  give  the 
names  to  the  registration  officers. 

7125.  Is  there  any  way  of  sending  a  child  to  Darenth 
without  going  through  the  workhouse  ? — lie  can  be  sent 
direct,  provided  the  requisite  certificates  and  requirements 
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of  the  board  are  complied  with.  I  think  you  have  had  this 
Order  put  in  by  Mr.  Mann,  the  Order  of  the  18th  February 
1875,  as  to  the  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  asylum  at 
Darenth.    I  think  Mr.  Mann  told  me  he  put  it  in. 

7126.  Perhaps  you  will  read  Article  3  ? — Article  3  of 
that  Order  states  the  requirements  that  must  be  complied 
with.  Article  2  is  :  "The  insane  paupers  to  be  admitted 
"  into  the  asylum  shall  be  such  harmless  persons  of  the 
"  chronic  or  imbecile  class  as  could  be  lawfully  retained  in 
"  a  workhouse ;  but  no  dangerous  or  curable  persons,  such 
"  as  would,  under  the  statutes  in  that  behalf,  require  to 
"  be  sent  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  shall  be  admitted."  And 
Article  3  is  :  "  Every  pauper,  whether  upon  his  first  or  any 
"  subsequent  admission  into  an  asylum,  shall  be  admitted 
"  upon  an  order,  filled  up  and  sijjned  by  the  clerk  to  the 
"  board  of  guardians  of  the  union  or  parish  from  which  he 
"  is  sent  to  the  asylum,  accordhig  to  Form  (A.)  in  the 
"  Schedule  to  this  Order.  The  order  of  admission  shall 
"  bo  accompanied  by  a  certificate  and  report  as  follows, 
*'  that  is  to  say  :  A  certificate  in  the  Form  (B.)  in  the 
"  Schedule  to  this  Order,  signed  by  the  medical  officer 
"  (either  of  the  workhouse  or  district,  as  the  case  may  be) 

of  the  union  or  parish  to  which  the  pauper  is  chargeable ; 
"  which  certificate  such  medical  officer  is  hereby  required 
"  to  give,  upon  request  from  the  board  of  guardians  or 
"  relieving  officer,  in  every  case  in  which,  after  due 
"  examination,  he  may  find  that  such  a  certificate  ought 
"  to  be  given  as  regards  the  pauper's  fitness,  both  for 
"  admission  into  the  asylum  and  for  removal  thereto.  A 
"  report  in  the  Form  (C.)  in  the  said  schedule,  signed  by 
"  the  chairman  or  vice-chairman  of  the  board  of  guardians 
"  of  the  union  or  parish  to  which  the  pauper  is  chargeable, 
"  or  by  some  mem.ber  of  the  visiting  committee  of  such 
"  board  of  guardians.  The  order  of  admission  shall  be 
"  signed  by  the  clerk,  by  direction  of  the  board  of 
"  guardians;  but  such  direction  shall  not  be  given  until 
"  the  certificate  and  report  above-mentioned  have  been 
"  laid  before  the  board  of  guardians." 

7127.  That  makes  the  course  pretty  easy  ? — Yes,  and  I 
think  it  is  as  well  that  I  should  state  that  I  wished  to  find 
out  how  many  cases  were  sent  direct  to  Darenth  without 
passing  through  the  workhouse  or  district  school,  and  I 
had  some  difficulty  in  arriving  at  it,  but  I  found  that  out  of 
127  cases  admitted  in  one  year,  17  were  admitted  direct, 
that  is  to  say,  17  were  admitted  upon  a  certificate  from  the 
district  medical  officers,  and  not  the  workhouse  medical 
officers  ;  and,  therefore,  it  may  be  assumed  that  they  were 
admitted  direct.  It  would  be  rather  over  13  per  cent,  of 
all  the  children  admitted.  That  applies  to  the  children. 
Darenth,  as  you  know,  is  divided  into  two  parts, 

7128.  Then  comparatively  little  use  has  been  made  of 
that  Order — only  13  cases  out  of  120  ?— But  the  Order 
applies  to  every  case  that  is  admitted,  whether  it  is  admitted 
through  the  workhouse  or  not. 

7129.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  You  told  us  about  the  civil  disabili- 
ties which  a  parent  suffers  who  accepts  relief;  are  there  not 
other  incidental  disadvantages,  such  as  forfeiting  the  right 
to  be  benefited  by  certain  charities,  and  so  on  ;  is  it  not 
very  often  a  condition  of  charities  that  the  recipients 
should  not  have  been  in  receipt  of  relief? — I  believe  there 
are  such  conditions;  I  cannot  confidently  state  to  what 
extent,  but  I  know  there  are. 

7130.  Would  the  fact  of  having  been  relieved  by  the 
guardians  under  the  provisions  of  these  Acts  pauperise  the 
child  in  after  life  ? — Not  in  after  life.  The  pauperism 
ceases  so  soon  as  the  contribution  ceases  ;  and  with  regard 
to  children  sent  to  these  mstitutions,  the  pauperisation 
of  the  parent  ceases  so  soon  as  the  child  is  IG,  and  then 
the  child  itself  is  pauperised.  It  is  under  the  Act  of 
William  IV.  that  the  parent  is  pauperised  as  long  as  the 
child  is  under  16.  Any  relief  given  to  a  child  under  16 
pauperises  the  parent. 

7131.  (Dr.  Smith.)  The  pauperisation  is  not  removed,  it 
is  only  shifted  ? — Yes. 

7132.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  Then  as  regards  these  certified 
homes,  as  I  think  you  called  them,  are  some  of  these  homes 
certified  for  feeble-minded  children,  or  are  they  simply 
certified  for  the  reception  of  pauper  children  ? — We  state 
the  purpose  for  which  the  home  is  to  be  used,  and  then  we 
issue  a  certificate  in  general  terms,  but  for  the  admission 
of  so  many  children  to  the  home,  and  it  would  be  under- 
stood that  the  home  is  be  used  for  the  particular  class  of 
children  to  which  we  should  refer  in  our  letter  which 
would  accompany  such  certificate. 

7133.  Then,  practically,  some  of  them  are  certified  for 
this  special  class  of  feeble-minded  children  ? — Yes. 

7134.  I  understand  that  before  the  guardians  send  a 
child  to  one  of  these  certified  institutions  it  would  be  their 


duty  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  the  parent?-—  ^j^. 

^"^^'"iy-  W.E.Knollys. 

7135.  Whether  the   child   w«s    destitute   or   not? —  

Certainly.  30  April  1897. 

7136.  And  they  would  be  within  their  duty  and  cer- 
tainly  within  their  rights  if  they  declined  to  deal  with  any 
child  unless  they  were  satisfied  that  the  child  was 
destitute? — Certainly.  They  would  not  be  justified  in 
dealing  with  the  case  of  any  child  unless  there  was  sueh 
a  degree  of  destitution  on  the  part  of  the  parent  as 
rendered  it  necessary.  I  think  it  is  important  that  the 
word  "  destitution  "  should  not  be  pressed  too  hardly.  It 
would  not,  as  a  rule,  be  necessary  that  there  should  be 
absolute  destitution. 

7137-  But  under  the  existing  law  a  feeble-minded  child 
of  a  parent  who  is  not  destitute  cannot  get  education 
except  in  the  ordinary  elementary  school  f — That  would 
be  so. 

7IS8.  That  is  so,  is  it? — I  imagine  so. 

7139.  Darenth  is  certified  simply  for  lunatics,  including 
idiots  ? — Yes,  imbeciles  and  idiots. 

7140.  Can  you  say  whether  there  would  be  any  objection 
to  its  being  certified  for  feeble-minded  children  as  well ; 
for  the  reception  of  feeble-minded  children,  not  idiots  or 
imbeciles  ? — I  can  only  speak  personally.  It  seems  to  me 
that  it  would  be  objectionable  that  the  same  institution 
should  be  so  certified.  I  think  if  you  are  dealing  with 
children  who  are  feeble-minded  only,  it  would  be  unwise 
to  mix  them  up  with  children  who  are  certified  lunatics. 

7141.  Then,  it  is  not  in  your  opinion,  if  I  may  ask  you 
the  question,  desirable  that  the  school  authorities  should 
have  the  power  of  sending  feeble-minded  children,  not 
idiots  or  imbeciles,  to  such  an  institution  as  Darenth  ? — It 
might  be  desirable  that  they  should  send  them  to  an 
institution,  a  modified  form  of  the  Darenth  institution 
possibly. 

7142.  But  not  to  Darenth  itself?- -I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  desirable  to  send  them  to  Darenth. 

7143.  May  I  ask  you  this  question.  When  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  Act  was  passed,  the  powers  of  guardians  to  send 
blind  and  deaf  children  to  schools  were  repealed,  except  in 
certain  cases — except  in  the  case  of  children  in  a  workhouse 
or  sent  to  an  institution  from  a  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

7144.  There  would  not  be  the  same  reason,  would  there, 
for  repealing  the  powers  of  guardians  in  regard  to  feeble- 
minded children  ?  Supposing  that  the  school  authorities 
were  given  special  powers  in  regard  to  feeble-minded 
children,  not  idiots  or  imbeciles,  there  would  not  be  the 
same  reason  for  repealing  the  powers  of  the  guardians  ? — 
There  seems  to  me  to  be  this  difficulty,  that  it  would  be 
very  difficult  to  state  where  the  feeble-mindedness  really 
began  and  where  it  stopped  and  where  it  became 
imbecility. 

7145.  This  ia  my  point :  that  in  the  case  of  blind  and 
deaf  children  you  had  a  class  of  children  who  were  only 
dealt  with  as  regards  their  education  by  the  guardians  ? — 
Yes. 

714().  Therefore  there  might  have  been  a  conflict,  if  the 
school  authorities  had  been  empowered  to  deal  with 
those  children  and  the  powers  of  the  guardians  had  not 
been  repealed  ? — Yes. 

7147.  But  is  it  not  the  case  that  the  state  of  things  is 
different  with  regard  to  feeble-minded  children — feeble- 
minded children,  not  idiots  or  imbeciles — because,  in  many 
cases,  they  are  not  dealt  with  and  cannot  be  dealt  with 
by  guardians  under  the  existing  law  ? — You  mean,  because 
their  parents  are  not  destitute  ? 

7148.  Yes? — Then  the  guardians  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  them  under  the  existing  law. 

7149.  No? — Destitution  is  the  fundamental  sitie  qua 
non  to  the  guardians  dealing  with  any  cases ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  so;  and,  therefore,  the  children  who  are 
feeble-minded  but  whose  parents  are  not  destitute  would 
not  come  in  any  way  under  the  care  of  the  guardians. 

7150.  So  that  there  would  be  no-  need  to  repeal  the 
powers  of  the  guardians  with  regard  to  those  children  in 
the  event  of  certain  powers  being  given  to  the  school 
authorities? — Nu ;  the  guardians  have  no  power  with 
regard  to  such  children  ;  they  have,  in  fact,  nothing  to  do 
with  them  if  they  are  not  certified  imbeciles. 

7151.  That  is  what  I  was  speaking  of,  not  of  their 
powers  with  regard  to  certified  imbeciles,  but  their  powers 
with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  ? — They  have  no  j)ower 
with  regard  to  the  feeble-minded  unless  they  .ire  paupers. 
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7152.  In  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf  it  had  come  to 
.E.Rnollys.  lie  considered  that  they  had  powers  although  the  children 
~7~    ^    v/ere  not  paupers? — Yes,  I  believe  that  was  so;  at  least 
April  189/.    ^jjgy  j^j^ij       power  of  paying  for  them  in  institutions,  I 
belieye. 

715.3.  {Mrs.  Burr/win.)  In  the  eyes  of  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board  does  a  child  become  an  adult  at  the  age  of  16  ? 
— Not  necessarily. 

7154.  In  the  case  of  a  child  in  an  institution,  I  think 
you  said  that  the  pauperisation  of  the  parent  ceased  when 
the  child  was  16  .►'-—That  is  under  the  Act  of  William  IV., 
but  we  have  allowed  guardians  to  continue  to  pay  for 
children  in  institutions  until  they  are  21. 

7165.  And  the  parent  then  remains  a  pauper  until  the 
child  is  21  P — No ;  the  parent  remains  a  pauper  until  the 
child  is  16. 

7156.  And  who  becomes  the  pauper  then  ? — The  child. 

7157.  It  does  become  a  pauper  at  16? — Yes. 

7158.  At  16  the  child  is  declared  a  pauper  ? — I  think  I 
can  quote  you  the  words  of  the  Act ;  it  is  the  4th  and  5th 
of  William  IV.,  chapter  76,  section  56,  'which  provides : 
"  That  from  and  after  the  passing  of  this  Act,  all  relief 
"  given  to  or  on  account  of  the  wife  or  to  or  on  account 
"  of  any  child  or  children  under  the  age  of  16,  not  being 
"  blind  or  deaf  and  dumb,  shall  be  considered  as  given  to 
"  the  husband  of  such  wife  or  to  the  father  of  such  child 
"  or  children  as  the  case  may  be,  and  any  relief  given  to 
"  or  on  account  of  any  child  or  children  under  the  age 
"  of  16  of  any  widow,  shall  be  considered  as  given  to  such 
"  widow."  Therefore,  the  parents  are  only  pauperised 
when  relief  is  given  to  children,  when  the  childi-en  are 
under  the  age  of  16.  That  Act  of  William  IV.  still 
remains  in  force,  but  in  a  great  many  cases  they  are  orphan 
and  deserted  children  who  are  sent  to  the  institutions, 
when  I  say  we  raise  no  objection  to  their  continuing  in 
these  institutions  till  18,  or  sometimes  till  21. 

7159.  I  was  not  quite  clear  about  the  contribution  which 
you  make  to  Hitchin,  Morpeth,  and  Starcross.  In  the  case 
of  Hitchin  you  give  131.  ? — We  give  nothing. 

7160.  The  guardians  ? — The  board  of  guardians. 

7161.  They  pay  13Z.  ?— Yes. 

7162.  And  to  Starcross  31Z.  ?— That  is  so. 

7163.  Does  that  mean  that  at  Starcross  you  pay  the 
total  maintenance,  and  in  the  other  two  cases  the  cost  is 
made  up  by  voluntary  subscriptions  ? — No,  it  ought  not  to 
mean  that,  because  under  the  Act  of  the  25th  and  26th  of 
Victoria,  we  are  not  empowered  to  certify  a  home 
unless  it  is  supported  wholly  or  partially  by  voluntary 
subscriptions. 

7164.  That  is  what  I  understood.  Then  can  you  explain 
why  you  pay  double  at  Starcross  ? — I  cannot  explain  off- 
hand ;  it  is  a  very  old  rate  of  payment,  but  Starcross  has 
the  medical  staff,  &c.  that  would  be  attached  to  a  lunatic 
asylum. 

7165.  With  its  increased  accommodation  you  would 
have  thought  it  would  have  been  cheaper  rather  than 
dearer,  would  you  not  P — I  should  certainly.  In  these 
cases,  probably  in  the  other  cases  where  smaller  contriou- 
tions  have  been  allowed,  if  we  were  to  allov,-  the  larger  onns 
the  guardians  would  not  avail  themselves  of  their  powers. 
I  think  that  is  extremely  likely. 

7166.  Still,  someone  nas  to  find  the  cost  of  that  child. 
It  puts  the  burden  upon  tlie  community  somewhere  P — 
Yes ;  but  part  of  the  cost  is  supposed  to  be  found. 

7167.  But  I  should  imagine  it  was  not  found  at  Star- 
cross  ? — Well,  we  must  hope  it  is. 

7168.  A  child  sent  toDarenth  becomes  a  pauper  lunatic, 
does  it  not,  under  the  Act  ? — Yes. 

7169.  I  think  you  said  that  you  do  not  approve  of 
feeble'-minded  children  going  to  the  same  institution  as 
unatic  children  ? — ^I  should  not,  certainly. 

7170.  Are  you  aware  that  at  Darenth  a  certain  propor- 
tion of  children  are  sent  out  from  there  as  being  able 
to  partially  maintain  themselves  ? — I  believe  that  is  so. 

7171.  Such  a  child  would  be  a  feeble-minded  child? — 
It  would  be  a  lunatic  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

7172.  That  is  what  I  wanted  you  to  say  

7173.  (Chairman.)  Not  a  lunatic,  but  a  certified  lunatic  ? 
— A  certified  lunatic  in  the  eye  of  the  law. 

7174.  (Mrs.  Burrjwin.)  So  that  the  certified  lunatic 
leaves  the  institution  able  at  least  partially  to  main- 
tain itself? — Instead  of  lunatic  if  you  use  the  word 
imbecile,  you  may  hope  that  it  receives  such  education 


while  it  is  there,  that  it  is  gradually  improved  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  is  able  when  it  leaves  Darenth  at  least 
partially  to  maintain  itself. 

71 75.  But  vou  do  not  thmk  the  arrangement  which  places 
a  lunatic  child  and  a  feeble-minded  child  in  the  same 
building,  is  advisable  ? — Certainly  not. 

7176.  (Dr.  Smith.)  You  were  saying  that  destitution  was 
a  necessity  to  enable  the  board  of  guardians  to  act  ? — Yes. 

7177-  And  that  pauperisation  followed  ? — Yes. 

7178.  In  those  cases  where  the  board  of  guardians  exact 
a  certain  payment  per  week  from  the  parents,  does 
pauperisation  follow  there  P — Yes. 

7179.  Pauperisation  still  bellows  ? — If  the  guardians  pay 
and  recover  the  amount  they  pay,  pauperisation  would 
still  follow. 

7180.  Therefore  the  payment  by  the  parent  of  the  partial 
expense  of  the  child  would  not  remove  the  taint  of 
pauperisation  ? — No,  it  would  not. 

7181.  You  said  17  cases  were  admitted  direct  into  the 
institution  at  Darenth  ;  by  that  you  simply  meant  that 
they  did  not  pass  through  the  workhouse  ? — Yes. 

7182.  The  district  poor  law  medical  officer  certified  the 
case  rather  than  the  workhouse  medical  officer  p — Yes. 

7183.  That  was  the  only  difference? — That  is  the  only 
guide  that  I  have.  I  find  that  the  certificates  were  signed 
by  the  district  poor  law  medical  officer  instead  of  by  the 
workhouse  medical  officer, 

7184.  But  the  medical  officers  being  in  each  case  the 
poor  law  official  ? — Yes. 

7185.  You  mention  two  classes  of  institution,  one 
certified  by  the  Local  Government  Board  and  the  other 
not.  What  does  certification  depend  upon  in  those 
cases  ?  —  The  managers  apply  to  us  for  a  certificate. 
We  send  our  inspector  to  inspect  the  institution ;  he 
answers  certain  questions  with  reference  to  it,  and  if  we  are 
satisfied  we  issue  a  certificate. 

7186.  Accommodation,  cubic  space,  and  questions  of 
that  character  ? — Yes  ;  and  also  as  to  whether  he  is  satisfied 
as  to  the  management,  the  teaching  staff,  the  nursing  staff, 
the  attendants,  and  so  on. 

7187.  The  general  management,  and  facilities  for 
teaching  ? — Yes ;  and  administration. 

7188.  This  return  that  you  have  alluded  to  from  different 
provincial  institutions  seems  to  me  to  apply  only  to 
imbeciles  and  epileptics  ? — Yes ;  but  you  will  see  that  a 
great  number  of  them  are  capable  of  improvement. 

7189.  I  wag  coming  to  that.  There  is  no  definition  of 
the  terra  imbecile,  I  think,  anywhere  in  the  return  p — I  do 
not  think  so. 

7190.  Therefore  you  cannot  tell  us  whether  that  term 
imbecile  does  include  feeble-minded  P — It  means  that  they 
have  all  been  certified  as  imbeciles,  therefore  it  would  not 
include  feeble-minded. 

7191.  Therefore  this  further  statement  of  improvable 
cases  applies  to  imbeciles  who  are  certified  as  such  and  to 
epileptics,  and  has  no  reference  to  the  class  of  so-called 
feeble-minded  ? — That  is  so. 

7192.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  Is  there  any  power  to 
compel  guardians  to  send  away  from  workhouses 
children  who  are  imbecile?  iVIay  they  keep  them  in  their 
workhouses  if  they  choose  ? — Yes,  they  may  keep  them. 

7193.  With  regard  to  the  Parliamentary  Return,  may  I 
ask  you  this  question  ;  it  refers  to  imbecile  children,  I 
think,  in  workhouses  and  in  infirmary  schools.  I  suppose 
it  does  not  include  any  pauper  children  who  are  at  their 
own  homes,  pauper  imbecile  children  for  whom  out-door 
relief  is  allowed  ?— No,  it  does  not. 

7194.  But  I  think  that  does  take  place  in  some  parishes  ? 
— No  doubt,  with  feeble-minded  children. 

7195.  Living  at  home  with  their  friends,  and  an  allowance 
is  made  on  account  of  the  extra  trouble  that  they  are  to 
i;heir  friends  in  looking  after  them  ? — Yes,  probably  by  the 
boards  of  guardians.  The  amount  of  relief  that  shall  be 
given  in  any  case  is  a  matter  absolutely  for  the  discretion 
of  the  guardians. 

7196.  But  these,  I  presume,  that  we  have  an  account  of 
are  those  children  who  are  actually  resident  in  the  work- 
houses, and  certified  as  imbeciles  by  the  medical  officers  of 
the  workhouses  ? — I  understand  the  term  to  be  that. 

7197.  But  I  understand  that  probably  the  form  is  sent 
to  the  clerk  of  the  union,  and  then  the  medical  officer 
would  help  in  its  compilation,  would  he  not  p— -Certainly. 
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7198.  And  so,  I  think,  we  may  take  it  that  those  are 
certified  as  imbecile,  and  if  they  were  simply  feeble-minded 
in  workhouse  schools  would  not  be  mcluded  in  .such 
return  ? — A  child  in  the  workhouse  would  not  be  called  an 
imbecile  unless  he  had  been  certified. 

7199.  Do  you  happen  to  know  at  all  about  the  number 
of  feeble-minded  children  in  district  schools  of  the 
metropolis,  those  considered  feeble-minded  and  not 
imbecile  ? — I  cannot  tell  you. 

7200.  Or  in  workhouses  ? — No . 

7201.  No  official  list  has  been  made  .P— No. 

7202.  (Chairman.)  I  gather  from  your  evidence  that  the 
guardians  cannot  do  much  in  the  matter  unless  voluntary 
bodies  initiate  some  measure,  or  institutions  ? — That  is  so. 

7203.  So  that  really  the  whole  matter  is  almost  at  a 
deadlock  for  want  of  voluntary  initiative  ? — Yes. 

7204.  And  legislation  is  much  wanted  to  deal  with  this 
class  of  children,  as  the  powers,  if  they  exist,  are  not 
sufficiently  exercised,  and  probably  do  not  exist  ?  — 
Whether  they  might  not  be  dealt  with  without  legislation 
is  another  question.  I  mean  that  if  voluntary  agencies 
were  to  come  forward,  and  homes  were  to  be  increased  to 
which  the  children  could  be  sent,  we  should  certainly  do 
all  we  could  to  encourage  and  help  them  forward,  I  think. 

7205.  But  if  legislation  can  be  enacted  offering  certain 
grants  to  such  voluntary  institutions  from  the  State,  no 
doubt  they  would  spring  up  as  occasion  arose  ? — 'No  doubt 
that  would  be  an  assistance. 

7206.  But  you  do  not  see  any  hope  or  any  immediate 
prospect,  or  ultimate  prospect  of  any  great  effort  being 
made  without  ?  —  No  ;  the  number  of  certified  homes 
throughout  the  country  is  largely  increasing  every  year, 
and  as  the  need  for  these  particular  homes  is  brought 
before  the  public,  I  think  probably  the  number  would 
increase.  At  present,  although  we  have  only  certified 
three  homes,  we  have  proposals  to  certify  three  more. 


7207.  But  if  they  saw  a  prospect  of  aid  from  the  State  3/r. 
that  would  stimulate  it  ? — Yes,  no  doubt.  W.  E.  Knotty?, 

7208.  You  must  have  a  wealth  of  definitions  at  the  — ; — 
Local  Government  Board.    Can  you  give  us  a  definition  30  April  1897. 

of  feeble-minded,  imbecile,  idiot,  and  lunatic,  dividing  " 

them  into  four  classes.  Would  any  of  your  great  autho- 
rities be  willing  to  give  us  some  workable  definition  to 
differentiate  the  four  classes  ? — I  am  afraid  it  would  be 

very  difficult.    But  is  there  not._  a  definition  as  to  "  idiot  " 
in  the  Idiots  Act  ? 

7209.  We  have  one  or  two  Acts  of  Parliament  definitions, 
and  a  good  many  popular  definitions  ;  we  should  be  very 
grateful  to  you  if  you  could  furnish  us  with  one.  Who 
is  your  senior  medical  officer  now  ? — For  poor  law  purjjoses. 
Dr.  Downes. 

7210.  Would  you  ask  Dr.  Downes  if  he  could  supply 
us  with  any  working  definitions  of  these  terms ;  they  need 
not  be  couched  necessarily  in  scientific  terms  ?  —  I  will 
certainly  ask  him,  but  I  think  it  would  be  a  very  difficult 
task. 

7211.  You  see,  the  only  definition  is  that  "idiot  "  does 
not  include  "lunatic,"  and  "lunatic"  does  not  mean 
"  idiot,"  that  is  in  the  Idiots  Act  the  25th  June  1886.  I 
should  think  it  would  be  possible,  would  it  not,  to  draw 
up  some  sort  of  workable  definition  by  tests? — I  think  it 
would  hardly  be  possible,  it  would  be  so  very  difficult  to 
say  where  feeble-mindedness  ended  and  where  imbecility 
began. 

7212.  Of  course  there  is  a  border  line.  Then  it  also 
really  comes  to  this,  that  the  guardians  can  do  anything 
they  please,  provided  they  can  find  a  medical  officer  who 
is  willing  to  call  a  feeble-minded  child  a  certified  lunatic  P 
—  They  cannot  do  anything  otherwise.  With  regard  to 
any  feeble-minded  children,  they  can  send  them  to  any 
institution  for  feeble-minded  children  provided  the 
institutions  are  first  established. 

7213.  Quite  so,  but  there  is  no  necessity  laid  upon 
them  to  do  so? — No. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


Mr.  Heneage  Egerton  Brydges  Harrison,  Mr. 

called  in  and 

7214.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Harrison.)  You  are  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Liverpool  Division,  and  are  accompanied 
at  this  Inquiry  by  Mr.  Airy  of  the  Birmingham  Division, 
and  Mr.  Fisher  of  the  Plymouth  Division  ? — Yes. 

7215.  You  have  all  seen  this  circular,  which  is  addressed 
to  certain  inspectors  asking  you  to  make  inquiries  in  towns 
upon  the  subject  of  the  education  of  defective  and 
epileptic  children  ?* — Yes. 

7216.  You  have  received  returns  from  how  many 
inspectors  ? — I  think  it  is  22  towns  completed.  There 
were  24  that  I  believe  I  ought  to  have  received  returns 
from;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  only  received  from 
22,  and  those  I  was  asked  to  tabulate. 

7217.  And  you  can  tell  us  the  percentages  which  were 
arrived  at  in  those  towns,  which  seem  to  show  some 
degree  of  variation  according  to  the  definition  the 
inspector  took  perhajis,  or  for  some  other  reasons  ? — And 
from  the  sources  from  which  he  obtained  his  information, 
no  doubt.   Here  is  an  abstract  of  the  total  returns  received. 

Aggregate  of  returns  made  to  the  Circular. 

(Enclosure  to  Circular  of  the  16th  February  1897.) 

Number  of  towns:  22.  (a.)  Population:  4,311,400. 
(6.)  Number  of  children  aged  3  to  13:  846,600. 
(c.)  Number  of  children  aged  3  to  13  who  are  absent 
from  school  owing  to  mental  or  ]5hysical  defect:  1,062, 
no  return  from  two  towns  under  this  head,  [d.)  Number 
of  children  aged  3  to  13  who,  being  in  attendance  at 
school,  are  defective  to  a  degree  which  prevents  them 
from  receiving  proper  benefit  from  the  instruction  :  3,815. 
(e.)  Number  of  children  under  heads  (c)  and  (d)  together 
who  may  be  ranked  as  imbecile,  i.e.,  incapable  of  becoming 
wholly  or  partially  self-supporting:  531,  no  returns 
from  four  districts.  (/.)  Number  of  children  under  heads 
(c)  and  (d)  who  are  defective  but  not  imbecile  :  3,150,  no 
returns  from  three  districts,  and  in  several  (e)  and  (/)  do 
not  equal  (c)  and  {d).  {(/.)  Are  any  defective  children 
absent  from  school  who  might  with  advantage  be  in 
attendance  ?  Only  a  few  districts  give  returns  under  this 
head,    [h.)  Percentage  of  (/)  to  [h)    -37,  but  with  full 


Osmund  Airy, 
examined. 


Mr.  Ambrose  Brewin  Fisher, 


*  Per  copy  of  the  circular,  see  6677;  "the  chief  town"  being  substi- 
tuted for  •'  three  rural  parishes." 


returns  should  be  higher.  (/.)  Percentage  of  (d)  to 
(J)  :  '45  ;  percentage  of  (c)  and  {d)  to  (b)  -.  "57. 

7218.  Perhaps  you  will  tell  us  what  the  variation  i-anges 
upon  P — Disregarding  one  nil  return  from  one  small  town, 
Gainsborough,  which  I  believe,  ought  not  to  have  been 
sent  to  me,  and  those  which  are  obviously  incomplete,  the 
variation  is  from  0'06  at  Cardiff,  and  0"08  at  Hull,  to  2*4 
in  Southampton.  It  stands  about  1  per  cent,  in  Brad- 
ford, Halifax,  Norwich,  and  also  in  Birmingham,  if  I  may 
take  Her  Majesty's  Inspector's  figures  given  in  his  report 
though  not  in  the  printed  form.  (3Ir.  Airij.)  That  is 
right.  (Mr.  Harrison.)  While  several  of  the  large  towns, 
such  as  Liverpool,  Newcastle,  Plymouth,  Aston,  Reading, 
Merthyr  Tydvil,  and  Swansea,  work  out  at  about  h  per 
cent.,  the  variation  being  from  4  to  7  per  1,000. 

7219.  In  the  case  of  Hull,  can  you  account  for  the 
extremely  low  return  ? — It  appeared  to  me  from  the  scant 
remarks  that  accompanied  the  return  that  it  was  compiled 
chiefly  from  the  school  board  returns,  and  that  the  clerk 
was  not  very  much  inclined  to  believe  in  the  existence  of 
feeble-minded  children,  or  at  any  rate,  to  a  very  small 
extent  indeed.  I  may  say  that  the  total  under  the  heads 
of  (c)  and  (d)  on  that  form — the  percentage  of  (v)  and  (d) 
to  (b)  is  0-57. 

7220.  That  is  including  Hull?— That  is  including  all 
those  towns  except  Gainsborough. 

7221.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  (c)  plus  (d)  ?— Yes. 

7222.  (Chairman  to  Mr.  Airy.)  Perhaps  you  will  tell 
us  how  you  arrived  at  your  conclusion.  Was  it  entirely 
through  the  clerk  or  through  personal  inquiries  — Both  ; 
but  the  numbers  are  somewhat  vitiated  by  the  extreme 
reluctance  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  of  the  voluntary 
schools,  especially  Roman  Catholic  schools,  to  give  their 
figures.  They  seemed  to  be  under  the  apprehension  that 
there  was  a  desire  to  withdraw  their  children  from  their 
schools,  and  I  had  a  considerable  amount  of  difficulty  in 
getting  accurate  figures.  Indeed,  in  four  cases  they 
utterly  declined  to  give  the  figures  to  the  emissary  of  the 
School  Board,  and  I  went  round  myself,  and  then  I  got 
them.  I  explained  the  matter  to  them  and  assured  them 
there  was  no  intention  of  hurting  them.  But  most  of  my 
information  is  got  through  a  really  very  careful  census  on 
the  part  of  the  School  Board,  done  in  good  faith,  and  with 
every  desire  to  cari-y  it  out  accurately. 

E  e  4 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DKPECnVB  A^'D  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN: 


Mr.  H.  E.  B.  7223.  Did  you  verify  any  of  the  results  yourself  in  the 

Harrison,  schools   to  see  if  they  corresponded  P — Yes,   and  they 

Mr.  O.  Airif,  corresponded  praclically  almost  exactly,  so  far  as  I  was 

and  Mr.  able  to  find  out. 

A.  B.  Fisher.  ■^^24.  (To  Mr.  Fisher.)   And  is  your  experience  also 

.""."Tj  at  Plymouth  P    How  did  you  proceed  in  Plymouth? — 1 

.30  April  183. .  g^^^  ^i^g         ^£  ^j^g  School  Board,  and  hoped  to  have  mei 

the  committee  of  the  board  that  are  dealing  with  tht 
question,  but  only  one  member  turned  up,  and  I  got  all 
niy  information  from  that  one  member  and  from  the 
clerk ;  but  I  was  under  the  impression  that  there  was  no 
conflict  of  ojjinion  between  the  members  of  the  committee. 

1  think  I  should  have  heard  of  it ;  the  clerk  would  have 
told  me.  I  tliink  I  may  take  what  I  have  given  as  the 
conclusions  of  the  committee  on  the  subject. 

72i!5.  And  did  you  verify  the  numbers  by  inquiry  at  the 
schools  ? — No,  1  had  not  time.  {Mr.  Airy.)  Perhaps  I 
may  add  that  if  my  figures  were  to  be  modified,  it  would 
be  rather  in  the  direction  of  increasing  the  number  than 
fliminishing  it. 

7226.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  Will  you  give  us  the  details 
of  your  return  from  Liverpool  ? — The  Liverpool  return 
was,  in  the  first  place,  drawn  up  by  the  attendance  officers, 
and  then  supplemented  by  inquiries  addressed  to  the 
managers,  teachers,  and  medical  officers  of  institutions  in 
the  city,  such  as  the  dispensaries  and  children's  infirmary. 
It  was  made  about  the  middle  of  1895,  and  forwarded  to 
the  Education  Department.  I  think  it  was  in  answer  to  a 
circular  that  was  issued.  The  industrial  schools,  of  which 
there  are  five,  were  not  included  in  it,  and  the  figures  of 
those  now  obtained,  and  of  the  private  adventure  schools 
Beparately,  may  perhaps  be  of  some  interest.  They  are  as 
follows  : — Industrial  schools,  number  on  rolls,  84!) ;  defec- 
tive children,  21,  or  2"  5  per  cent.  Private  adventure 
schools,  on  the  rolls,  1,108 ;  defective  children,  23,  giving 

2  per  cent. 

7227.  How  were  those  returns  obtained? — I  got  those 
the  other  day  through  the  clerk  of  the  board  specially, 
alter  this  circular.  The  private  schools  are  all  examined 
by  men  appointed  by  the  board  ;  in  most  cases,  I  think, 
clergymen  who  have  had  some  previous  experience  in 
education.  The  private  schools,  judging  from  the  reports 
on  them  by  special  examiners  appointed  by  the  board,  are 
largely  a  refuge  for  delicate  children,  and  there  is  reason 
to  expect  the  above  returns  are  rather  below  the  mark. 

7228.  Then  what  conclusion  did  you  come  to  as  regards 
the  whole  of  Liverpool,  taking  industrial  and  private 
adventure  schools,  as  regards  the  public  elementary  class  ? 
— The  return  of  (e.)  and  (d.)  under  that  circular  works  out 
at  ■  ()7,  but  that  is  only  for  the  public  elementary  schools  ; 
it  does  not  include  either  the  private  adventure  schools  or 
industrial  schools ;  they  were  not  included  in  the  return. 
That  would  slightly  raise  it ;  it  would  probably  raise  it  to 
the  full  seven  per  1,000. 

7229.  As  to  attendance  of  defective  children  at  school, 
have  you  reason  to  suppose  that  many  are  kept  at  home, 
or  do  you  think  the  whole  number  of  defective  children 
are  to  be  found  in  public  elementary  schools  P — The  general 
conclusion  of  the  returns  sent  to  me  io  that  the  attendance 
is  fairly  satisfactory,  but  that  it  is  not  very  zealously 
encouraged  ;  in  fact,  it  amounts  to  this,  that  there  is  a 
tendency,  f  think,  for  children  who  are  what  we  may  call 
unacceptable  either  to  absent  themselves  from  school,  or  in 
many  cases  to  gravitate  towards  private  adventure  and 
ndustrial  schools. 

7230.  Does  your  return  include  those  kept  at  home  by 
reason  of  some  defect  rendering  them  impossible  to  be 
educated  in  public  elementary  schools  P — Yes,  it  does  ; 
and  I  can  give  you  the  figures.  The  number  of  children 
in  Liverpool,  the  estimated  population  before  the  extension 
of  the  borough  boundaries  was  100,000,  and  325  were  said 
to  be  absent  from  defects  ;  that  is  to  say,  that  the  visitors 
did  not  press  them  to  come  ;  they  were  satisfied  that  they 
were  not  fit  subjects  for  inclusion  in  a  public  school. 

7231.  Were  the  defects  chiefly  physical  or  mental? — I 
am  afraid  I  cannot  tell  you  that,  but  I  fancy  about  hall 
and  half. 

7232.  And  you  think  these  defective  children  were  to 
be  found  more  in  the  voluntary  schools  than  the  board 
schools  P — Perhaps,  inasmuch  as  in  Liverpool  the  voluntary 
schools  are  chiefly  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  town,  having 
specially  a  very  large  Roman  Catholic  population. 

7233.  (To  Mr.  Airy.)  What  do  you  think  as  regards 
Birmingham  ?  Are  there  more  to  be  found  in  the  voluntary 
schools  ?— No,  I  think  not,  because  the  conditions  are 
almost  reversed  with  Liverpool.  The  Board  has  taken  on 
such  a  much  larger  proportion  of  tiie  population  than  the 


voluntary  schools  have,  and  gone  much  lower  than  the 
voluntary  schools  on  the  whole  ;  but  the  Roman  Catholic 
schools  are  peopled  very  largely  by  Irish,  Irish  who  have 
been  there  three  or  four  generations — Irish  who  cume  over 
at  the  time  of  the  famine  of  1848,  and  have  since  beem 
degrading  very  rapidly  through  drink  ;  and  the  priests  tell 
me  that  the  effects  come  out  in  the  third  generation,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  among  that  low-class  Irish  popu- 
lation there  are  a  considerable  number  of  defective  children. 
But,  speaking  generally,  I  should  siy  the  greater  number 
were  in  the  board  schools. 

7234.  But  if  they  were  Irish  they  would  be  found  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  schools  ? — Yes,  hut  on  the  whole  the 
greater  number  of  defective  children  in  Birmingham  are  in 
the  board  schools. 

7235.  (To  Mr.  Fisher.)  What  do  you  say  as  regards 
Plymouth  ? — I  am  rather  at  a  disadvantage,  because  I  am 
r.ew  to  the  district,  and  anything  I  know  is  known  really 
through  this  Committee  I  am  at,  and  the  Clerk  of  the 
Board.  The  Clerk  sent  round  inquiries  to  all  the  voluntary 
schools,  and  a  certain  number  replied  ;  but,  so  far  as  I  could 
see  from  the  replies,  the  proportion  was  very  much  larger 
on  the  side  of  the  board. 

7236.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  I  suppose  these  defective 
children  are  mixed  up  with  dull  and  backward  children 
when  found  in  school  in  what  is  commonly  called 
Standard  0  P — Yes,  that  is  the  case. 

{Mr.  Fisher.)  I  think  so. 

{Mr.  Airy.)  That  is  not  universal  with  me  at  all.  I 
find  the  two  plans  going  ;  they  are  either  kept  in  Standard  I. 
(the  worst  of  all  plans  to  my  mind),  or  scattered  through 
the  school  according  to  age  and  physical  development, 
which  is  a  better  plan,  though  not  so  good  as  special 
classes,  of  course. 

7237.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  What  test  is  applied  to  exempt 
the  children  in  the  case  of  the  300  excluded  from  schools? 
■ — I  cannot  find  either  in  Liverpool  or  in  any  of  the  answers 
I  have  received  that  any  formal  tests  are  attempted.  The 
decision  is  sometimes  left  to  the  teachers,  sometimes  to  the 
visitors,  and  in  a  few  eases  to  the  school  board  inspector 
in  conjunction  with  the  medical  officer  of  the  board,  if 
there  is  one ;  while  in  a  few  towns  the  board  appear  to 
have  a  special  committee  to  decide  in  each  case.  A  medical 
certificate  is  often  required  before  total  exemption  is 
claimed.  In  Liverpool  the  decision  is  practically  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  four  head  attendance  officers,  who  make  a 
full  and  special  report  on  each  case  to  their  superintendent. 
In  practice  his  decision  is  based  upon  the  opinion  he  forms 
as  to  whether  the  magistrate  will  convict  if  an  attendance 
summons  is  issued. 

7238.  In  the  case  of  Liverpool  there  are  no  special  classes 
for  defective  children? — No,  nothing  has  been  done  at 
present. 

7239.  Therefore  they  are  all  mixed  up  with  Standard  I. 
in  school,  and  called  Standard  0  P — I  am  afraid  that  is 
very  generally  the  case.  Occasionally,  when  the  deficiency 
is  not  very  bad,  I  find  a  child  is  promoted  and  allowed  to 
do  what  he  can  in  a  higher  standard. 

7240.  But  he  receives  instruction  in  certain  subjects 
apart,  and  in  others  mixes  with  the  other  children  ? — I 
think  he  takes  his  chance  in  the  standard  in  which  he  is 
taught. 

7241.  In  some  of  the  boards — I  was  in  Bristol  yesterday 
and  in  Stiandard  I.  in  every  case  there  was  a  pupil  teacher 
attached  to  the  class,  who  took  part  of  the  class  in  such 
subjects  as  reading  ? — That  is  the  case  in  Liverpool  in 
many  cases  ;  but  then  there  will  be  no  special  attention 
paid  to  a  defective  child.  He  will  simply  rank  with  a 
backward  child. 

7242.  (To  Mr.  Airy,)  Is  that  the  case  in  Birmingham  ? 
You  have  certain  special  classes  in  Birmingham,  but  not 
sufficient  for  the  population  ? — No. 

7243.  The  majority  of  defective  children  are  still  mixed 
up  with  the  dull  and  backward  ? — Yes. 

7244.  How  are  they  treated  in  Birmingham  P — As  I  was 
saying,  either  in  Standard  I.  or  scattered  about  the  school. 
In  the  second  case  there  is  no  special  provision  made  for 
them,  and  I  have  not  noticed  that  in  Standard  I.  there  is 
any  special  provision  made  for  them. 

7245.  Have  they  no  special  instruction  apart  from  other 
children  in  any  subject  ? — No. 

7246.  {To  Mr.  Fisher.)  Is  that  the  case  in  Plymouth? 
— So  far  as  I  have  seen,  I  should  say  that  was  so;  there  is 
no  special  notice  taken  of  them.  I  have  had  one  or  two 
cases  where  I  have  asked  the  question,  and  they  say: 
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"  We  let  them  go  i:p  standard  by  standard ;  it  pleases  the 
"  child,  and  he  thinks  he  is  passing  the  standards,  although 
"  he  is  not."  That  seems  to  me  sensible.  The  whole 
thing  is  tentative. 

724".  Would  a  child  not  make  more  progress  if  he  were 
allowed  to  stay  for  two  years  in  one  class  ? — No,  I  think 
not. 

724S.  Have  you  any  scheme  for  teaching  reading  to  a 
child  of  that  sort  ? — No,  I  never  heard  of  anything  of  the 
kind  ;  they  are  too  small  in  numbers  to  begin  with  ;  the 
teachers  have  no  time  to  expend  in  teachmgr  them. 

724!).  Then  there  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  put  them  into 
special  classes  under  special  teachers  ? — I  think  so,  and 
collecting  them. 

7250.  But  it  is  desirable  to  retain  them  in  the  ordinary 
school  unless  they  are  distressing  cases  of  very  defective 
children  ? — You  mean,  it  a  class  were  formed  in  an  ordinary 
school. 

72.51.  YesP — I  think  if  you  could  collect  them  there  ; 
but  in  an  average  school  there  are  so  few  that  I  do  not 
think  that  they  would  profit  much. 

7252.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  If  any  of  you  three  gentlemen 
can  give  us  a  definition  of  a  defective  child,  we  should  be 
greatly  indebted  to  you  ? — Mr.  Fisher  has  suggested  one 
in  the  returns  I  have.  (Mr.  Fisher.)  I  may  say  that  it  is 
not  my  own.  (Mr.  Harrison.)  I  will  read  it  for  him  : 
"A  child  who,  unable,  by  reason  of  mental  or  physical 
"  infirmity,  to  be  taught  in  an  ordinary  school,  is  likely, 
"  under  special  instruction,  to  become  partly  or  wholly 
"  self-supporting." 

7253.  We  should  all,  possibly,  agree  with  that  ? — No 
doubt.  (Mr.  Fisher.)  There  is  one  other  point  that  I 
thought  should  be  put  in,  namely,  that  you  have  to  exclude 
those  already  provided  for  by  the  Deaf  and  Blind  Act — 
that  definition  does  not  e.Yclude  them. 

7254.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  Have  you  any  other  defini- 
tion ?  No.    Mr.  Elliott,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  Bristol, 

suggests  that  the  definition  should  have  relation  to  the 
power  of  a  child  to  earn  his  own  living,  wholly  or  partly ; 
and  Mr.  Rooper,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  Southampton, 
would  leave  the  decision  in  every  case  entirely  to  a  doctor. 
I  need  not  say  I  quite  disagree  with  that. 

7255.  On  M-hat  ground  do  you  disagree  with  that  P — 
The  doctor  ^vi\l  not  be  a  specialist,  for  you  cannot  get  a 
specialist  to  go  all  round  the  country  and  decide  in  every 
case.  I  do  not  think  you  would  get  a  better  judgment 
from  a  doctor  than  from  somebody  who  has  had  a  good 
deal  of  experience  in  dealing  with  these  children. 

725G.  If  he  were  not  an  expert  in  mental  diseases,  you 
mean? — Just  so;  I  fancy  anybody  who  has  had  a  great 
deal  of  experience  with  these  children  would  be  a  better 
judge  than  an  ordinary  practitioner. 

7257.  But  such  an  officer,  if  he  went  round  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  would  be  most  useful,  would  he  not  ? 
■ — Undoubtedly ;  but  to  leave  it  to  a  chance  medical 
practitioner  in  every  town  in  the  kingdom,  would  seem  to 
me  to  be  putting  a  tremendous  power  in  his  hands  which 
he  would  be  quite  unable  to  wield.  (Mr.  Airy.)  May  I 
add  that  I  do  not  thmk  a  doctor,  at  one  interview,  or  even 
two  or  three,  Avould  be  capable  of  saying  whether  a  child 
was  defective  or  not.  Very  often  the  deficiency  will  not 
appear  until  the  person  who  is  forming  a  judgment  has 
been  in  company  of  the  child  for  weeks.  I  have  known 
two  or  three  cases  of  that,  where  a  child  was  proved, 
afterwards,  to  l)e  obviously  deficient;  but  where  for  weeks 
the  peculiar  circumstances  that  brought  out  the  deficiency 
did  not  occur. 

7258.  But  you  would  noT  have  a  child  rejected  at 
first,  but  approved  on  trial  for  si.^;  months  or  so,  and 
then  brought  up  for  judgment  again  ? — Yes ;  1  sliould 
trust  the  opinion  of  a  teacher  or  somebody  in  that  child's 
company  continually,  sooner  than  i  should  trust  the 
opinion  of  a  doctor. 

7259.  Even  oF  a  doctor  who  had  seen  a  great  deal  of 
mental  disease  and  could  recognise  at  a  glance  almost  the 
outward  signs  P — Yes. 

7260.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  As  to  the  co-operation  of 
parents  with  the  school  authorities,  what  have  you  to  say  ? 

 There  is  not  much  evidence  on  that  point  in  the  returns, 

but  it  is  pointed  out  that  the  removal  of  these  children 
from  their  homes  would  be  very  unpopular,  and  that  many 
parents  regard  these  afflicted  children  with  peculiai 
affection. 

72GI.  But  suppose  ths  positive  advantages  to  be  gained 
by  removing  them  from  home  were  shown  to  the  mothers 
E  98300. 


(in  extreme  cases,  I  mean)  do  you  think  they  would  be  Mr.  H.  E.  B. 
likely  to  be  adverse  to  it? — I  do  not  think  three  would  be  Harrison^ 
any  general  opposition  in  the  case  that  you  put.  O.  Airif, 

7262.  There  is  no  desire  to  remove  a  child  that  can   ^  °g  Fisher 

benefit  by  an  ordmary  school  in  the  special  class  ? — It  is      '  J  

merely  a  question  whether  you  can  persuade  the  parents  30  April  1897 

that  it  is  for  their  children's  good  ;  I  think  then  they  will   

acquiesce. 

7263.  Either  in  a  special  clags  or  sending  them  away  ? — 
I  think  that  the  inspector  who  answered  tiris  had  in  view 
the  question  of  central  schools  as  opposed  to  classes 
attached  to  schools. 

7264.  We  do  not  find  much  opposition  to  special  classes 
attached  to  schools  ? — I  think  there  would  be  no  opposi- 
ti-.)n  as  long  as  great  care  is  taken,  as  in  London,  to 
call  it  a  special  class,  and  not  a  special  school.  If  you 
once  have  separate  schools  they  would  undoubtedly  be 
labelled  as  the  idiot  schools. 

7265.  The  children  would  sleep  at  home  at  night  even  if 
they  went  to  a  central  part  of  the  town  by  day  ? — It  was 
rather  contemplated  that  if  you  had  those  central  schools 
you  would  either  have  to  provide  means  of  locomotion  for 
tiie  children  or  keep  them  entirely. 

7266.  Which  should  you  prefer,  small  schools  dotted 
about  the  town  with  about  2U  each  or  large  central  schools 
with  about  100,  to  which  they  would  be  conveyed  in  the 
morning  and  return  at  night  ? — I  should  be  inclined  to 
prefer  the  plan  of  special  classes  attached  to  existing 
schools,  because  I  think  in  many  cases  the  association  with 
other  children  on  the  way  to  school  and  in  the  playground 
is  valuable  ;  and  also  because  in  the  case  of  a  class  attached 
to  a  school  there  is  no  labelling  of  the  children  directly. 

7267.  On  the  other  hand,  it  would  increase  the  cost  of 
education,  because  if  you  have  a  small  number  like  20  you 
require  considerable  classification,  and  probably  20  in  a 
single  school  could  not  be  taught  by  a  single  teacher  ? — 
I  regard  the  question  rather  from  the  point  of  view  of  large 
towns.  In  London  there  seems  to  be  no  serious  difficulty 
on  the  point. 

7268.  You  would  suggest,  I  understand,  some  altera- 
tions in  the  Code  to  meet  the  cases  of  these  children  P — 
These  are  the  suggested  alterations:  (1.)  That  general 
principles  of  instruction  should  be  laid  down  in  the  Code  ; 
(2.)  That  the  maximum  number  in  each  class  should  be 
prescribed;  (3.)  That  the  teachers  of  these  children  should 
undergo  some  special  training ;  (4.)  That  the  age  of 
instruction  should  be  raised  to  16,  but  there  is  a  good  deal 
of  hesitation  as  to  whether  this  should  be  made  compulsory  ; 
(5.)  That  regulations  as  to  mixed  classes  are  necessary 
when  the  instruction  is  prolonged  after  the  age  of  14;  and 
(6.)  Inspection  in  some  sort  by  experts  is  advised.  That  is 
a  summary  of  the  suggestions  given  in  the  returns  sub- 
mitted to  me. 

7269.  Would  you  have  a  scheme  placed  in  the  Code  of 
Instruction,  we  do  not  place  the  scheme  of  inotruction  of 
the  deaf  and  blind  in  the  Code,  with  the  view  of  giving 
greater  freedom  to  the  teachers.  Would  you  not  advocate 
giving  greater  freedom  to  the  teachers  of  defective  children 
in  the  same  way? — The  wording  is  "general  principles 
only."  I  think  it  might  be  as  general  as  you  like,  so  as 
not  to  fetter  the  teachers  but  simply  to  lay  down  that 
certain  general  lines  should  be  followed. 

7270.  I  do  not  suppose  you  know  the  state  of  the  law  as 
regards  sending  defective  children  to  school  at  institutions 
or  homes  at  present ;  but  we  may  say  it  is  very  little  used 
and  requires  further  legislation  to  get  these  children  to 
proper  classes  or  schools.  Would  you  suggest  transferring 
the  whole  power,  as  in  the  case  of  the  blind  and  deaf 
children,  to  the  school  authorities  ? — The  evidence  I  have 
on  that  point  is  as  follows.  There  is  a  general  consensus 
of  opinion  that  enlarged  powers  are  required,  and  also 
that  special  grants  should  be  made.  That  is  what  it 
amounts  to. 

7271.  Have  you  any  suggestion  to  offer  as  to  the 
details  of  the  way  in  which  that  could  be  carried  into 
effect  P  —  Only  as  to  certain  alterations  that  v/ould  be 
necessary,  supposing  that  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  were 
re-enacted  with  regard  to  these  children  mutatis  mutandis.. 

7272.  Mutatis  mutandis  of  course  ;  some  of  the  clauses 
would  not  apply  in  this  case? — No;  and  I  should  say 
that  supposing  that  were  done  there  are  certain  modifi- 
cations of  the  Act  which  were  specially  suggested  by 
Mr.  Fisher. 

7273.  What  are  they  ? — That  Section  I.  should  be  made 
to  include  children  between  5  and  16  years  of  age. 

7274.  You  mean  feeble-minded  children  P — Yes. 

Ff 
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Mr.  H.  E.  B.       7275.  You  are  supposing  an  Act  drawn  up  for  feeble- 
Harrison,      minded  children? — Yes.    The  next  suggestion  is  that 
Mr.  O.  Airy,    these  words  should  be  added  to  Section  II.  Sub-section 
and  Mr.       (2)  (a)  "  unlikely  to  become   self-supporting  after  due 
-S.  Fisher,    probation  in  a  special  instruction  class."    That  Section  X. 
— ^         should  be  modified  so  as  to  guard  against  disfranchisement 
80  April  1897.  of  parents  in  case  of  a  child  being  sent  from  a  special 

 class  to  an   asylum ;   and   that  Section  12  should  be 

modified  so  as  to  secure  a  minimum  grant  of  51.  per  child. 
I  may  add  to  those  that  1  Iiave  one  suggestion  from 
Mr.  Green,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  Aston,  that  power 
should  be  given  to  magistrates  to  remove  defective  children 
from  homes  when  they  are  neglected. 

7276.  They  have  that  power  already  if  the  children  are 
not  under  proper  control  ?— I  doubt  if  it  is  a  power  that 
is  applied  except  in  the  very  worst  of  cases. 

7277.  You  have  some  general  remarks  to  offer  founded 
on  the  evidence  that  has  been  given  to  you,  first,  as  to  the 
general  public  apathy  on  the  subject? — Out  of  the  22 
towns  from  vvhich  I  have  had  returns  only  six  have  yet 
practically  faced  the  question ;  a  few  affect  to  disbelieve 
in  any  serious  amount  of  defect,  and  the  majority  either 
regard  it  as  insufficient  to  call  for  immediate  action  or 
have  shelved  the  question  for  a  time  and  are  waiting  for  a 
lead.  It  is  pretty  clear,  however,  that  most  will  be  pre- 
pared to  act  lieartily  when  their  responsibility  is  brous^ht 
home  to  them. 

7278.  In  fact,  they  want  guidance?  —  They  want 
guidance.  In  talking  with  the  teachers  on  the  subject  I 
found  that  many  of  them  take  a  very  curious  attitude ; 
they  seem  to  think  that  the  elementary  school  is  the  best 
place  for  these  children,  and  that  three  or  four  years  in  a 
preparatory  class,  which  is  generally  under  the  weakest 
teacher  in  the  school,  is  the  proper  place  for  feeble-minded 
children  ;  they  think  that  so  long  as  the  children  are 
treated  with  kindness,  everything  that  is  possible  has  been 
done  for  them.  That,  I  think,  merely  shows  that  they  have 
never  faced  the  possibility  of  special  instruction  and  tliat 
possibly  in  certain  cases  the  explanation  given  by  Mr.  Airy 
just  now  may  account  for  their  attitude. 

7279.  Then  there  are  other  difficulties  in  the  way  as  to 
iihe  attitude  of  parents  ;  but  I  gathered  before  that  they 
were  generally  very  favourably  inclined,  if  the  children 
were  treated  kindly,  to  allow  the  children  to  be  sent  to 
special  classes  ? — I  think  I  have  ah-eady  answered  that 
question,  it  came  out  under  another  head. 

7280.  As  regards  the  opinion  of  an  expert,  in  one  part 
of  your  evidence  you  seemed  rather  to  say  that  it  was  not 
necessary,  and  in  another  part  you  seemed  to  say  it  was 
necessary  ?~1  gave  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues,  not  my 
own. 

7281.  We  should  like  to  have  your  own  opinion  as  to 
what  points  the  expert  would  be  valuable  upon  ? — Perhaps 
the  question  of  an  expert  is  rather  a  delicate  one  to  liandle 
before  this  Committee,  but  I  think  it  is  generally  admitted 
that  experts  are  apt  to  take  strong  views  on  their  own 
subject,  and  that  it  is  not  wise  to  leave  uncontrolled 
authority  in  their  hands.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the 
arrangements  made  for  the  examination  of  the  deaf  schools 
afford  the  best  solution  of  the  problem.  I  should  suggest 
the  employment  of  a  specialist  to  visit  classes  from  time  to 
time  with  the  district  inspector,  and  if  necessary  to  consult 
with  and  advise  him,  more  especially  with  a  view  to 
determining  whether  the  children  are  rightly  placed. 

7282.  I  thmk  the  question  for  us  is  chiefly  this,  we  are 
of  opinion  that  a  medical  expert  should  be  consulted,  but 
the  question  is,  who  is  to  have  the  ultimate  voice  ;  the 
inspector  or  the  medical  expert  ?—  The  ultimate  voice 
should  remain  witli  the  Department  or  with  the  Depart- 
ment's representative,  most  undoubtedly.  The  expert 
should  be  consultative.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  think  it 
would  only  be  in  extreme  cases  that  anybody  would  be 
inclined  to  traverse  his  decision. 

7283.  Do  you  think  that  the  Department  would  have 
the  courage  to  go  behind  a  medical  certificate  given  by  an 
expert,  who  pronounced  his  decision  that  the  child  was  in 
such  and  such  a  condition,  if  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
thought  otherwise? — I  can  imagine  cases  in  which  I  should 
certainly  have  the  courage  to  advise  the  Department  to  that 
effect. 

7284.  Although  it  is  u  question  for  an  expert  who  knew 
a  great  deal  of  mental  disorder  and  the  signs  of  it,  which 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  would  not  be  acquainted  with,  do 
you  think  that  your  own  opinion  would  outweigh  that  ? — 
No,  of  course  no'' .  What  would  be  done  would  be  that 
somebody  else  would  be  called  in  to  decide  between  the 
two. 


7285.  That  is  to  say,  the  expert  advice  would  in  the 
end  be  the  ultimate  decision  ?  —  Yes,  the  ultimate 
decision. 

7286.  It  would  not  be  Her  Majesty's  Inspector's  P— No, 
but  it  would  not  rest  with  any  one  man  who  might  see  in 
half  the  community  signs  of  epilepsy  or  deficiency. 

7287.  But,  still,  the  ultimate  decision  would  rest  with 
expert  medical  advice? — 1  think  it  would  be  hard  to  go 
behind  that  if  more  than  one  agreed  upon  the  subject. 

7288.  Not  only  hard,  but  would  it  be  right  ? — Certainly 
not  if  there  was  agreement  amongst  experts. 

7289.  As  to  the  question  of  age,  from  5  to  16  has  been 
suggested,  I  do  not  know  whether  because  of  the  similarity 
of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  or  the  Poor  Law  Acts.  Have 
you  any  information  to  give  us  as  to  the  extension  of  age  ? 
— I  think  that  is  owing  to  the  very  slow  development  of 
these  children  which  requires  an  extension  of  age;  and 
there  is  the  further  reason  that  homes  and  institutions  to 
train  them  to  earn  a  livelihood  will  be  more  willing  to 
receive  them,  as  I  understand,  at  16  than  at  14. 

7290.  They  can  be  transferred  from  the  school  authority 
to  the  home  ? — Yes. 

7291.  In  the  case  of  girls  is  it  not,  perhaps,  advisable  to 
have  them  transferred  before  the  age  of  16.  Have  you 
e\'er  had  that  question  considered  ? — I  understood  from  a 
lady  who  is  interested  in  that  school  for  laundry  work, 
at  Knottyash  near  Liverpool,  that  they  preferred  them 
about  16. 

7292.  If  they  leave  them  in  the  ordinary  schools  how 
will  they  be  trained  at  the  age  of  16  ? — They  would  like  to 
have  them  trained  first,  I  think,  if  possible. 

7293.  Wliat  kind  of  training  do  you  contemplate  ? — In 
the  special  classes  of  course. 

7294.  But  we  have  had  evidence  that  these  feeble-minded 
children  are  exposed  to  special  temptations  before  that  age. 
Would  you  be  willing  to  extend  the  training  to  the  age  of 
16  or  to  transfer  them  to  a  home  before  the  dangerous  age 
came  upon  them? — I  would  in  no  case  make  it  compulsory 
to  16,  but  I  think  it  might  be  made  compulsory  so  far 
that  they  should  be  obliged  to  attend  these  classes  unless 
it  could  be  shown  that  they  were  'profitably  employed,  and 
being  in  an  institution  would,  of  course,  count  as  profitable 
employment. 

7295.  Do  any  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  give  any 
light  as  to  the  proper  mode  of  treating  children  in  these 
schools  ? — No,  I  have  had  no  evidence  on  that  point  at 
all ;  I  think  very  few  of  us  have  had  any  experience  at 
present. 

7296.  Then,  as  regards  the  large  towns,  you  think  there 
would  be  no  difficulty  in  the  financial  question,  the 
difficulty  would  arise  rather  with  regard  to  the  rural  places. 
You  think  the  school  board  would  probably  in  all  cases, 
when  once  the  duty  was  shown  and  some  guidance  given, 
set  up  special  classes  ? — Yes,  I  think  so  ;  but  I  think  unless 
a  fairly  substantial  grant  were  given  there  might  be  a  good 
deal  of  hesitation  to  make  as  much  provision  as  is  necessary 
in  many  towns. 

7297.  It  would  not  be  necessary  to  give  as  large  a  grant 
as  in  the  case  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  because  the  classes 
would  be  larger? — I  may  say  that  in  all  cases  of  inspectors 
who  have  addressed  themselves  to  the  financial  side  of  ihe 
question,  the  sum  of  51.  has  been  suggested  as  the  amount 
of  the  Government  grant. 

7298.  Have  you  any  other  suggestion  to  make  P — I  have 
had  some  evidence — I  do  not  know  whether  it  really 
comes  within  the  purview  of  the  inquiry  or  not — but 
some  little  while  ago  the  Liverpool  School  Board  had  all 
the  children  in  one  of  the  industrial  schools  examined  by  a 
specialist  in  deafness,  with  a  view  to  seeing  how  far  dulness 
could  be  connected  with  deafness,  and  the  results  were 
rather  remarkable.  If  it  comes  within  the  purview  I  will 
give  it  to  you. 

72.99.  Yes,  it  is  a  defect  in  the  child?— The  teachers 
were  asked  to  divide  the  children  according  to  their 
estimate  into  three  classes,  good,  fair,  and  bad.  Every 
child  was  then  tested  by  the  doctor  according  to  its  power 
to  hear  the  tick  of  a  watch  held  in  turn  to  each  ear,  60 
inches  being  taken  as  the  normal  limit  for  that  watch  and 
the  number  of  inches  below  that  limit,  if  less  than  normal, 
recorded  in  each  case  for  each  ear.  The  results  of  each  of 
these  three  classes  are  given  iu  the  following  table. 

7300.  The  point  you  want  to  bring  out  is  that  dulness 
of  hearing  is  very  much  connected  with  dulness  of  intel- 
lect?— Yes.  There  were  203  children  in  the  school.  62 
were  designated  by  the  teachers  as  '•'  bad,"  and  the  average 
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hearinsf  distance  of  these  62  was  31}  inches;  52  children 
were  designated  as  "fair."  and  the  average  mean 
hearing  distance  in  tlieir  case  was  47|  inches,  89  were 
designated  as  "'good,"  and  in  their  case  the  average  naean 
hearing  distance  was  51  inches.  A  further  examination  of 
15  selected  as  the  dullest  children  gave  even  more  striking 
results.  These  results  indicated  a  distinct  relation  between 
deafness  and  dulness,  and  they  seem  to  suggest  the 
advisability  of  special  instruction  for  very  deaf  children 
who  are  in  the  ordinary  school  quite  as  much  at  a  disadvan- 
tage the  as  feeble-minded,  and  I  think  they  also  suggest 
the  importance  of  the  application  of  some  tests  for  deafness 
such  as  are  now  being  made  for  defective  sight— especially 
as  I  understand  that  a  large  number  of  those  cases  would, 
if  taken  in  time,  be  found  curable. 

7301.  You  have  nothing  to  say  about  epileptic  children. 
Ycu  have  no  statistics  at  all  P — Nothing  special  about 
them.  Of  course,  like  everybody  else,  I  have  come  across 
epileptic  children  occasionally  ;  but  I  think  that  in  bad 
cases  of  epilepsy  the  board  always  report  to  the  guardians, 
and  the  guardians,  as  a  rule,  find  a  place  for  those  children 
in  some  home. 

7302.  (To  Mr.  Airy.)  Have  you  any  suggestions  to 
make  before  members  of  the  Committee  put  questions  P — 
No,  I  think  not.  The  suggestions  with  regard  to  what 
should  be  laid  down  in  the  Code  were,  I  think,  mine  P 
{Mr.  Sarrison.)  They  were  common  to  most.  {Mr.  Airy.) 
They  correspond  exactly  with  what  I  have  got  down.  And 
there  was  another  point  with  regard  to  contributions  which 
I  said  I  did  not  think  Mr.  Harrison  need  mention,  but  I 
think  it  is  important  now.  I  do  not  think  that  contri- 
butions could  be  demanded  from  the  parents  of  defective 
children. 

7303.  You  mean  of  all  means,  of  every  description  of 
wealth? — No,  I  refer  to  the  elementary  school  class, 
generally  speaking. 

7304.  Which  includes  the  whole  population  ? — Of  course 
it  does  technically.  Contributions  are  demanded  from 
parents  of  deaf-and-dumb  children  ;  but  with  defective 
children,  to  whom  it  is  difficult  to  supply  satisfactory  tests, 
and  who  are  often  useful  at  home,  you  would  not  be  ab^e 
to  get  contributions  unless  it  was  compulsory.  I  find  tiiat 
the  parents  not  only  find  these  children  very  useful  at 
home,  and  also  regard  them  with  peculiar  afiection,  bvtt 
almost  invariably  they  look  upon  their  children  as  pos- 
sessing some  peculiar  gift.  It  is  most  curious,  I  have 
talked  with  parents  constantly.  They  say  :  "  Yes,  she  is 
very  dull  about  so-and-so,  but  she  has  such-and-such  a 
gift."  It  is  remarkable  how  they  fasten  on  some  very  often 
imaginary  excellence ;  and  all  those  things  tend  to  make 
it  difiicult  to  force  parents  to  give  the  children  up. 

7305.  (To  Mr.  Fisher.)  Have  you  anything  to  add  ? — 
With  regard  to  alterations  in  the  code,  my  suggestions 
were  merely,  at  the  time,  those  of  the  committee  of  the 
Plymouth  board.  On  thinking  the  thing  over,  and  going 
into  it  a  little  myself  afterwards,  it  struck  me  that  it  would 
be  better  to  keep  this  outside  of  the  code  altogether.  I, 
first  of  all,  began  to  see  what  articles  would  want  altering, 
and  the  more  I  went  on  the  more  articles  seemed  to  me  to 
have  some  near  or  remote  bearing  on  the  point ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  much  simplified  if  we  were  to  keep  the 
whole  thing  out,  and  simply  put  into  the  code  such  a 
definition  as  would  exclude  such  children's  attendances 
from  being  reckoned  in  a  public  elementary  school. 

7306.  The  Department  would  lay  down  certain  recom- 
mendations in  a  circular  which  should  be  a  general  guide  ? 
— Yes,  you  might  draw  up  any  conditions  yoa  like,  but 
not  in  the  code  for  public  elementary  schools. 

7307.  You  would  allow  great  variety  of  teaching  P — Yes, 
and  I  think  if  you  allowed  a  free  hand  outside  the  code 
you  would  be  likely  to  draw  up  a  better  set  of  instructions. 

7308.  I  think  one  of  you  laid  less  stress  upon  their 
happiness  in  school  than  upon  their  progress  P — I  think 
that  occurred  when  I  was  giving  evidence. 

7309.  We  have  it  in  evidence  from  the  medical  officers 
of  some  of  the  largest  institutions  that  a  knowledge  of 
reading  and  writing  is  very  essential  for  the  future  happi- 
ness of  these  children,  and  I  thought  you  seemed  to 
neglect  that  side  of  the  life — the  future  life — that  earning 
wages  was  the  chief  consideration  P — I  was  merely  giving 
the  idea  of  teachers  on  the  point ;  I  was  not  saying  it  was 
my  own. 

7310.  What  we  want  to  secure  is,  besides  their  pre- 
paration for  life,  such  progress  in  the  ordinary  teaching  of 
an  elementary  school  as  to  enable  them  to  find  pleasure 
and  happiness  in  life  afterwards? — I  quite  agree  with  you. 
(Mr.  Airy.)  There  is  only  one  word  I  should  like  to 


add.  It  appears  to  me  tliat  the  children  require  diiferent 
machinery  for  their  education  in  their  different  classes  ;  as 
regards  the  defective  children  who  are  likely  to  become 
wholly  self-supporting,  in  my  opinion  the  day  classes  meet 
the  needs  of  those  sufficiently. 

7311.  Day  special  classes? — Yes,  if  encouraged  and 
properly  superintended,  Lhey  can  maintain  themselves  in 
manufacturing  centres  where  many  different  trades  are 
carried  on.  if  they  are  likely  to  become  partially  self- 
supporting,  I  think  that  institutions  are  needed,  first  to 
train  them  to  work,  and,  secondly,  to  give  them  work  after 
school  age  ;  and.  if  they  are  likely  to  be  neither  wholly  nor 
partially  self  supporting,  they  oE  course  need  institutions — 
they  are  a  real  danger  to  society  ;  and  the  girls  especially 
need  institutions.  Then,  with  regard  to  epileptic  children, 
I  consider  that  they  would  be  better  dealt  .vith  by 
guardians  and  private  charity. 

7312.  {Mr.  Pooley  to  Mr.  Harrison.)  In  adopting  the 
first  section  of  the  Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf 
Children)  Act,  do  you  think  that  the  instruction  in  an 
ordinary  infant  school  might  be  considered  sufficient  and 
suitable  for  a  defective  child  under  seven,  as  a  rule  ? — That 
is  to  say,  that  a  child  under  seven  should  not  be  sent  to  a 
special  class,  but  should  be  retained  in  the  infant  school. 

7313.  Yes;  I  mean,  would  you  consider  it  satisfactory 
that  a  defective  child  should  be  retained  in  the  infant 
school  up  to  the  age  of  seven  P — I  think  that  that 
would  rather  depend  upon  what  opportunities  there  were 
for  special  instruction ;  but  I  should  be  very  sorry  to 
offer  a  definite  opinion  about  that,  because  my  own 
experience  of  the  actual  instruction  has  been  much  too 
limited.  If  it  is  necessary  to  retain  the  child  up  to  seven  in 
the  babies'  class,  I  think  that  it  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  babies'  class  and  for  the  grown  child  ;  otherwise  I  see 
no  objection  to  retaining  them  in  the  infant  school,  but 
there  is  no  question  that  they  would  do  much  better  in  a 
special  class,  provided  that  there  is  a  special  class  attached 
to  that  school,  or  to  a  neighbouring  school,  v,-hich  is  readily 
accessible. 

7314.  Then  you  would  approve  of  special  grants  to  be 
paid  for  the  children  up  to  16,  provided  suitaiile  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  their  instruction? — Certainly;  on 
that,  I  think,  all  my  colleagues  seem  to  be  practically 
nnaninious. 

7315.  And  after  what  age  do  you  think  they  v;ould 
recommend  that  a  special  grant  should  be  i)aid — from  what 
lov/er  age  P — I  have  not  addressed  myself  to  that  question. 
You  mean  whether  from  five  ? 

7316.  For  the  special  grants? — That  is  to  say,  whether 
they  should  be  admitted  to  the  special  class  before  the  age 
of  seven, 

7317.  Yes? — That  is  a  point  which  I  would  rather  leave 
to  somebody  who  has  had  more  practical  experience  to 
decide  upon. 

7318.  And  have  you  considered  whether  it  would  be 
advisable  that  the  special  grants  in  day  classes  should  be 
upon  the  average  attendance  rather  than  a  fixed  sum  to 
each  child,  us  they  are  in  the  case  of  blind  and  deaf  children  ? 
— My  only  doubt  in  answering  that  is  as  to  whether,  if  you 
pay  on  each  child,  you  ought  not  to  require  a  certain 
percentage  of  the  possible  attendances.  I  think  that  if  you 
pay  on  the  very  bad  attenders,  it  is  hardly  lair  to  the  State 
— the  State  is  not  getting  its  qu  id  ]jro  quo. 

7319.  That  is  one  difficulty  we  find  in  paying  for  the 
blind  and  deaf — they  are  paid  for  if  they  attend  with 
sufficient  regularity — and  in  day  classes  it  is  very  difficult 
to  say  what  is  sufficient  regularity.  I  was  suggesting  that 
it  would  be  simpler  in  the  case  of  day  classes  to  pay  on 
average  attendance  for  these  defective  children  P — I  should 
be  quite  inclined  to  agree  with  that,  and,  of  course,  in  most 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  schools  the  children  either  come  to 
the  centres  of  instruction  from  a  home,  or  are  resident  in 
the  place  where  they  are  instructed  ;  and  there  is  much 
less  danger  of  irregularity. 

7320.  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  age  of  instruction 
should  be  extended,  and  that  they  should  be  instructed  up 
to  16,  but  that  you  did  not  advocate  compulsory  attendance 
up  to  16  P — Every  return  that  I  have,  I  think,  in  which 
the  matter  is  treated  at  all,  recommends  that  there  should 
be  instruction  up  to  the  age  of  16,  but  it  seemed  undesirable 
that  that  should  be  compulsory.  I  should  be  inclined  to 
introduce  a  clause  that  it  should  be  compulsory,  if  the 
child  could  not  be  shown  to  be  profitably  employed. 

7321.  Then  it  is  necessary  in  these  cases  to  persuade  the 
parents  to  send  the  child  to  a  certified  school.  The  parents 
are  often  unwilling  to  have  their  children  labelled  as  feeble 
minded  or  children  that  ought  to  be  in  special  classes  ?— 

P  f  2 


Mr.  H.  E.  B. 

Harrison, 
Mr.  O.  Airy, 

and  Mr. 
A.  B.  Fisher. 

30  April  1897. 
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Mr.  H.  E.  B.    But  I  understand  that  every  possible  means  are  to  be  taken 
Harrison,      to  prevent  that  labelhng,  by  giving  the  name  of  special 
Mr.  O.  Airy,    classes  and  by  rather  attaching  classes  to  schools  than  by 
and  Mr.       naving   special  schools  which  might  be  called  "  idiot 
A.  B.  Fisher,  schools." 

30  April  1897.       7322.  Even  if  all  that  is  done  the  parent  would  probably 

  be  disinclined,  and  would  rather  have  his  child  considered 

an  ordinary  child  than  the  child  of  a  special  class.  And 
would  not  this  difi&culty  arise  if  you  had  compulsory 
attendance,  that  inasmuch  as  it  would  depend  upon 
whether  the  particular  child  was  feeble  minded  or  not 
whether  it  could  be  compelled  to  stay  up  to  16  or  only  up 
to  14,  if  you  had  strict  compulsion  it  would  be  the  parents' 
interest  not  to  have  the  child  allotted  as  feeble  minded  ? — 
1  do  not  think  that  if  you  can  show  the  parents  that 
during  the  present  school  age  you  are  distinctly  benefiting 
that  child  they  would  have  any  objection  to  keeping  it  in 
the  class  (for  which  they  are  not  to  pay)  from  14  to  16  ; 
they  will  then  perceive  the  combined  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  instruction.  But  I  am  not  at  all  convinced  that 
the  extension  of  the  age  to  16  should  not  be  wholly 
permissive. 

7323.  (To  Mr.  Airy.)  I  want  to  ask  you,  on  that 
question  of  contribution,  whether  the  difficulty  of  getting 
payment  from  the  parents  would  only  be  important  in  the 
case  of  a  child  being  sent  to  an  institution  and  not  in  the 
case  of  a  child  being  sent  to  a  day  school  ? — Yes ;  that 
question  would  not  arise  with  me  at  all,  because  everything 
is  free. 

7324.  I  thought  you  said  there  would  be  a  difficulty  as 
regards  contributions  ? — I  was  referring  to  sending  them 
to  institutions. 

7325.  In  the  few  cases  in  which  these  children  might 
have  to  be  sent  to  institutions  you  would  not  recommend 
that  such  children  should  be  exceptionally  dealt  with, 
would  you,  and  that  there  should  be  no  power  to  get  a 
contribution  from  the  parents  ? — I  think  the  imposing  of  a 
contribution  would  make  it  extremely  difficult,  from 
reasons  I  have  mentioned — extrem.ely  odious,  at  any  rate, 
I  will  not  say  difficult,  because  if  the  law  insisted  upon  it 
it  would  be  done,  but  it  would  make  the  measure  an 
extremely  odious  one. 

7326.  Would  you  be  satisfied  with  the  provision  of  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act  upon  that  point,  which  is  that  the 
school  authority  and  the  parent  must  agree  as  to  the 
am.ount  of  contribution  ? — I  think  it  could  be  done.  May 
I  say  that  I  disagree  with  Mr.  Harrison,  and  I  think 
rather  with  yourself,  on  the  matter  of  the  method  of 
payment  to  the  classes.  The  attention  is  so  entirely 
individual,  the  teaching  is  so  individual,  so  personal  to  the 
defective  child,  that  one  can  hardly  regard  the  matter  of 
payment  in  the  same  light  as  in  an  ordinary  school. 
Where  there  is  a  teacher  to  every  eight  children,  for 
iastance,  or  something  like  that,  and  each  child  has  to  be 
treated  as  a  separate  entity  almost  witliout  relation  to  any 
other  child,  for  a  long  time,  then  it  seems  natural  and 
fitting  that  the  payment  should  be  a  personal  payment  for 
that  child. 

7327.  Rather  than  upon  average  attendance  ? — Yes, 
rather  than  upon  average  attendance,  and,  further  than  that, 
I  should  be  inclined  to  make  the  demand  for  regularity  not 
too  onerous,  of  course  having  proper  safeguards,  but  not  to 
make  it  too  onerous. 

7328.  Do  you  think  that  these  defective  children  are 
likely  to  attend  regularly  ? — Yes,  I  think  they  are.  They 
do  at  Birmingham  attend  extremely  regularly ;  very 
regularly  indeed  to  what  one  might  expect. 

7.329.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  You  said  something  about 
regulations  for  mixed  classes.  Do  you  think  in  these 
defective  classes  the  children  might  properly  be  taught 
together  up  to  14  ? — I  see  no  objection  to  that. 

7330.  You  think  that  after  14  some  regulation  should  be 
made  ? — I  think  some  regulations  may  be  necessary. 

7331.  As  you  are  making  suggestions  about  the  appli- 
cation of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  to  this  sort  of  children 
I  should  like  to  ask  you  whether  you  see  any  reason  for 
repealing  any  existing  powers  of  guardians,  as  was  done 
under  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not 
considered  that  point  {Mr.  Airy.)  Wbuld  the  alternative 
to  that  be  the  placing  of  the  whole  matter  in  the  hands  of 
the  local  authority  P 

7332.  No ;  as  I  understand  under  the  Bhnd  and  Deaf 
Act  the  only  elementary  education  that  was  given  to  the 
blind  and  deaf  children  practically  was  given  by  the 
guardians  ? — Yes. 


7333.  Then,  by  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  the  powers  of 
the  guardians  were  transferred  to  the  school  authorities  ? — 
Yes. 

7334.  Except  in  the  case  of  children  in  workhouses  or 
sent  to  an  institution  from  the  workhouse,  and  in  order 
to  prevent  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  the  powers  of  guardians 
as  to  such  children  were  repealed  ? — I  should  strongly  urge 
that  being  done  in  this  case. 

7335.  We  heard  from  the  last  witness  that  the  giiardians 
only  deal  with  exceptional  cases  of  feeble-minded  children  ; 
that  is  to  say,  with  feeble-minded  children  who  are  destitute 
only,  they  do  not  deal  with  ordinary  feeble-minded  children  ? 
— My  object  would  be  to  put  as  much  power  as  possible 
into  the  hands  of  the  local  authority.  I  do  not  know  how 
it  is  to  be  done.  In  the  big  towns  the  local  authority  will 
do  the  thing  best. 

7336.  In  the  hands  of  the  school  authority  ? — Tes, 
where  there  is  a  strong  board,  and  their  interest  is  awakened 
in  the  matter,  they  will  do  it  best. 

7337.  (Mr.  Newton  to  Mr.  Harrison.)  You  spoke  of  a 
grant  of  5?.;  does  that  include  the  fee  grant? — 1  imagine 
certainly  not. 

733S.  Does  it  mean  51.  on  average  attendance  or  51.  per 
child  ? — Well,  that  is  rather  a  new  point  to  me.  I  have 
endeavoured  to  answer  Mr.  Pooley  upon  that  subject.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  arguments  are  with  regard  to 
regularity. 

7339.  But  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that  the  grant 
is  to  be  paid  on  the  average  attendance.  Do  you  think  51. 
is  too  high,  or  the  right  amount  ? — I  am  not  prepared  to 
fix  the  amount,  but  1  think  that  the  contribution  from  the 
State  should  bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  actual  cost 
of  education  as  it  now  bears  in  the  case  of  an  ordinary 
child,  taking  the  country  as  a  whole.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  awarded  on  a  slightly  more  liberal  scale,  so  as  directly 
to  encourage  proper  provision  being  made  for  these 
children. 

7340.  If  the  classes  were  of  the  size  that  they  are  in 
London,  that  is  to  say  twenty  or  more,  then  51.  a  child 
would  more  than  cover  the  cost  of  instruction  and  leave  a 
profit,  would  it  not?  {Mr.  Airy.)  I  have  a  figure  on 
that  that  might  be  useful.  In  day-classes,  where  part  of 
the  premises  of  an  ordinary  school  is  used,  the  expense 
in  Birmingham  is  not  quite  twice  that  of  an  ordinary 
child  ;  it  is  41.  3s.  8d. 

7341.  Then  you  Avould  say  a  grant  of  51.  is  too  high  per 
child  ? — It  is  higher  than  the  present  expense,  but  I  think 
the  expense  will  rise  rather  than  drop  as  we  understand 
the  matter  better. 

7342.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  To  how  many  children  of 
this  class  would  you  allot  a  teacher  ? — My  impression  is 
that  20  should  be  the  maximum  number,  and  that  it 
would  be  desirable  in  most  cases  that  the  number  should 
be  considerably  under  20. 

7343.  (To  Mr.  Airy.)  What  number  Avould  you 
recommend  ? — I  should  say  eight  or  ten  as  the  maximum. 

7344.  (To  Mr.  Fisher.)  Have  you  ever  seen  any  of 
these  classes  ?— ^No. 

7345.  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  upon  that  point  ? — 
I  feel  more  inclined  to  agree  with  8  or  10  than  20  as  the 
maximum.  {Mr.  Airy.)  May  I  modify  that  ?  I  would 
say  eight  or  ten  certainly  at  the  beginning  of  training ; 
but  nothing  has  struck  me  more  than  the  remarkable 
rapidity  with  which  the  children  improve.  The  way  in 
which  they  learn  to  obey  orders  (whereas  when  they  come 
in  they  cannot  even  obey  orders),  and  obey  orders  en  masse, 
not  merely  individually,  is  very  great ;  so  that  my  sugges- 
tion must  be  modified  by  that  considei'ation. 

7346.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  Have  you  ever  considered  the 
policy  of  paying  an  extra  grant  in  respect  of  stray  defective 
children  in  ordinary  schools  for  whom  special  provision  in 
the  way  of  special  manual  work  is  provided  ? — No.  That 
seems  to  me  rather  a  question  for  small  towns  and  country 
schools,  of  which  I  have  none. 

7347.  But  in  outlying  parts  of  big  towns  it  applies  ? — I 
think  we  should  have  no  difficulty,  as  in  London,  in 
collecting  the  children  in  Liverpool  in  special  classes. 

7348.  (To  Mr.  Fisher.)  Could  the  children  in  Plymouth 
be  collected  in  special  classes,  it  is  a  long  straggling  place  ? 
— Yes.  I  think  they  would  be.  I  do  not  know  quite  what 
the  proposals  of  the  board  are.  At  present  they  are  look- 
about  for  buildings,  but  I  think  they  are,  at  any  rate,  for 
the  present,  intending  to  begin  with  one. 

7.349.  You  think  that  would  provide  for  the  whole  of 
the  town  ? — Not  as  conveniently  as  centres  dotted  about, 
undoubtedly. 
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7350.  Are  there  any  stray  children,  do  you  anticipate,  in 
the  suburbs  of  Plymouth  that  could  not  go  into  any 
possible  centre,  that  must  either  be  treated  at  their 
schools  or  else  must  be  sent  to  institutions  P — Do  you 
mean  the  epileptic  or  the  defective  ? 

7351.  I  am  speaking  of  the  defective  class,  not  the 
epileptic  ? — Plymouth  has  been  a  good  deal  extended  now, 
they  have  just  made  it  larger ;  and  I  think,  certainly,  in 
the  outlying  districts  it  would  be  difficult  for  the  children 
to  get  to  one  centre. 

7352.  I  ask  that  because  there  are  places  in  London 
where  the  cliildren  are  out  of  reach  of  any  conceivable 
centre  ? — I  do  not  think  it  is  impossible.  I  think  at 
present  Plymouth  is  in  a  state  of  transition.  I  think  they 
propose  extending  the  trams,  and  that  kind  of  thing,  that 
may  perhaps  meet  the  case  to  a  great  extent. 

7353.  If  not,  what  would  you  suggest  for  children  of 
those  outlying  districts  that  are  practically  on  the  same 
footing  as  rural  districts  ? — I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
thought  of  that. 

7354.  You  have  not  considered  the  point  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  give  them  some  special  manual  work 
in  their  schools  under  the  care  of  their  teachers  ? — I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  very  valuable. 

7355.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  If  a  medical  expert  was 
appointed  to  assist  the  department  inspector,  how  often 
would  you  propose  that  he  should  visit  each  class  in 
England,  would  once  a  year  be  sufncient  ? — He  should 
certainly,  I  think,  visit  each  district  once  a  year,  as  the 
inspector's  assessor  and  adviser;  but  1  do  not  think  it 
•would  be  necessary  that  he  should  visit  each  class. 

7356.  If  he  visited  two  or  three  classes  in  each  district, 
do  you  think  that  would  be  sufficient  ? — If  he  visited  two 
or  three  classes  in  each  district,  I  think  that  would  be  in 
all  probability  sufficient  for  one  to  make  full  use  of  his 
skill  as  an  expert  and  specialist. 

7357.  (To  Mr.  Airy.)  I  only  wanted  to  ask  whether  the 
division  of  time  between  manual  work  and  ordinary  work 
at  Birmingham  is  satisfactory  ? — I  think  so  at  present. 

7358.  What  is  the  division  ? — It  is  practically  about 
half  and  half,  practically  almost  an  equal  division  of 
time. 

7359.  And  you  would  recommend  that  to  be  followed 
generally,  then  p — No,  I  do  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that ;  I 
have  not  had  experience  enough  to  lay  down  any  dictum 
of  that  kind,  but  it  seems  to  me  at  present  to  fulfil  the 
purposes  very  fairly  ;  it  is  only  in  the  initial  stages. 

7360.  So  far  as  it  goes  it  seems  to  work  satisfactorily  ? — 
Yes,  but  it  varies  very  much  with  the  individual  child — 
there  comes  in  the  individuality  again,  which  is  to  my  mind 
the  key. 

7361.  The  moral  is  that  the  teachers  should  bother  very 
little  about  the  time-table? — You  should  give  them  as 
much  freedom  as  you  can. 

7362.  (Dr.  Smith,  to  Mr.  Harrison.)  If  the  real  object 
in  view  in  establishing  these  classes  is  to  be  maintained,  it 
is  necessary,  is  it  not,  that  the  admission  of  children  into 
them  should  be  safeguarded  ? — Most  certainly. 

7363.  And  you  think  it  is  desirable  that,  except  in  very 
obvious  cases,  all  such  children  should  be  for  a  period  of, 
say,  six  months  in  the  infant  department  ? — -No,  I  am  not 
prepared  to  say  that,  for  this  reason ;  that  supposing  the 
child  is  eight  or  nine  years  old,  and  of  normal  growth,  it 
will  be  a  very  disturbing  element  in  the  infant  department, 
and  distinctly  unfair  to  the  teacher  and  children  in  that 
department. 

7364.  Well,  the  child  would  have  been  at  school  before 
it  is  eight  or  nine,  in  all  probability? — But  I  thought  your 
supposition  was  that  the  child  of  eight  or  nine  should  be 
kept  there. 

7365.  No  ? — Then,  perha])s  I  did  not  quite  understand 

it. 

7366.  I  mean  before  the  child  is  admitted  to  such 
special  class  there  should  be  a  probationary  period  spent 
in  an  elementary  school — in  the  infant  department 
obviously  V — I  imagine  in  most  cases  it  will  be  so,  but  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  in  every  case  it  must 
necessarily  be  so. 

7367.  In  very  obvious  cases  there  would  be  no 
necessity,  of  course ;  but  speaking  as  a  rule  P — I  think  in 
practice  you  will  find  it  is  so. 

7368.  I  put  the  question  because  you  said  that  the' 
opinion  of  the  teacher  would  be  much  more  valuable  than 


that  of  a  medical  man  as  regulating  the  admission  into  Mr.  H.  E.  B. 

Harrison, 
Mr.  O.  Airy, 

that  you  had  and  said  you  disagreed  with  it?  .-No,  that    4  n  F-i 
was   Mr.   Airy  about   the   teachers  most  undoubtedly.      ■  ^■^'^er. 
{Mr.  Airy.)    Yes,  I  followed  that  up. 


these  classes  P — That  was  Mr.  Airy. 

7369.  I  think  you  said — you  quoted  from  some  report 


7370.  (To  Mr.  Harrison.)  You  quoted  from  a  report, 
and  there  was  some  one  of  yoiir  correspondents  who  said 
that  medical  opinion  was  essential? — Oh,  yes — Mr.  Rooper 
would  leave  the  decision  in  every  case  entirely  to  the 
doctor. 

7371.  And  you  disagreed  with  that  ?— Yes,  I  disagree 
with  that,  for  this  reason — that  it  would  come  to  be 
decided  by  a  general  practitioner. 

7372.  Excuse  me  one  moment.  You  say  you  disagree 
with  that? — Yes. 

7373.  Then  if  the  child  has  not  been  in  a  school  hov/ 
could  the  teacher  give  any  opinion  as  to  the  capabilities  of: 
that  child  ?  I  understood  you  to  say  that  the  opinion  of  a 
teacher  was  to  be  preferred  to  that  of  a  medical  expert  ?— 
That  was  not  exactly  it.  I  said  that  I  disagreed  with  the 
decision  in  every  case  being  left  entirely  to  a  doctor — that 
was  all  I  disagreed  with. 

7374.  But  you  mentioned  about  the  teachers  ;  I  have 
got  a  note  of  what  you  said  ? — That  was  Mr.  Airy. 

7375.  I  think  Mr.  Airy  said  something  about  it ;  but  I 
do  not  quite  follow  whether,  when  you  are  speaking  of  a 
medical  man,  you  are  speaking  of  an  ordinary  general 
practitioner ?— Yes,  certainly;  and  that  is  what  I  under- 
stood that  Mr.  Rooper,  who  made  the  suggestion,  meant. 

ISIG.  You  mean  any  practitioner  who  might  accidentally 
be  called  in  because  he  was  near  the  case,  or  in  some  such 
way  ? — Or  a  general  practitioner,  perhaps,  who  did  work 
for  the  school  authority,  the  school  board,  or  whatever  the 
local  authority  might  be. 

7377.  That  is  rather  a  difference  ? — I  do  not  quite  see 
that. 

7378.  You  do  mean  a  general  i)ractitioner  in  that  sense 
—a  specifilly  appointed  officer  to  the  board  ? — Well,  if  you 
like  it,  yes. 

7379.  There  is  a  great  difference  between  such  a  medical 
practitioner  and  a  medical  practitioner  with  no  connection 
with  educational  work  ? — Oh,  you  mean  to  say  that  a  man 
in  that  case  would  devote  his  special  attention  to  this 
subject,  and  would  be  in  the  position  of  a  specialist  P 

7380.  No.  If  you  will  tell  me  exactly  what  you  mean 
\vhen  you  use  the  phrase  "  medical  man  "  in  this  connec- 
tion I  shall  be  obliged  ? — Perhaps  I  can  explain  it  in  this 
way.  I  understand  Mr.  Roojjer's  suggestion  is  that  he 
would  admit  nobody  to  these  classes  unless  approved  by  a 
doctor.    I  think  that  is  perfectly  and  entirely  unnecessary. 

7381.  That  is  what  I  understood  you  to  say? — Yes. 

7382.  Then  I  asked  you  for  the  definition  of  your  doctor  ? 
— I  put  it  of  any  doctor,  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  call  in  a 
doctor. 

7383.  You  do  not  think  a  medical  opinion  in  such  a  case 
is  necessary  at  all  ? — Not  in  every  case.  This  was  a  sweep- 
ing assertion  that  the  decision  in  every  case  should  be  left 
to  a  doctor — it  seems  to  me  that  that  is  perfectly  unneces- 
sary, that  there  are  many  cases  which  are  so  obviously 
clear  that  one  does  not  want  to  call  in  a  doctor  at  ail. 

7384.  You  mean  that  the  case  is  obviously  too  bad  ? — ■ 
Too  obvious,  I  will  say. 

7385.  [Chairman.)  But  you  have  not  answered  the 
question.  By  obviously  too  bad  you  mean  a  lower  line  ? 
— I  would  rather  say  that  the  case  is  an  obvious  one. 

7386.  (Dr.  Smith.)  By  that  you  mean  that  anybody  can 
see  that  the  child  is  defective  ? — Yes. 

7387.  Does  not,  then,  the  question  arise  whether  the  case 
is  properly  admissible  into  a  class  ? — I  can  only  answer 
that  by  saying  that  the  way  I  looked  at  it  would  be  that 
there  would  be  specialists  to  go  round. 

7388.  You  are  not  answering  my  question  ? — I  do  not 
understand  the  question. 

7389.  You  say  the  case  would  be  so  obvious  as  to  be 
admissible.  Then  I  say  might  not  the  question  arise 
whether  the  case  is  not  too  bad  even  to  be  admitted  into 
such  a  special  class  P^ — I  beg  your  pardon.  Yes,  I  can 
answer  that,  I  think — that  where  there  was  any  doubt 
about  a  case,  then  expert  opinion  must  be  called  in  to  give 
a  decision  on  it. 
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7390.  Very  -.veil.  Then  you  si)oke  afterwards  of  a 
specialist.  It  was  in  a  different  connexion  altogether  that 
you  used  that  phrase,  I  think  r — No,  I  do  not  think  so. 

7391.  What  is  your  definition  of  the  word  "  specialist  " 
in  this  connexion  P — I  will  say  a  man  who  has  given  his 
attention  almost  entirely  to  the  case  of,  we  will  say, 
diseases  of  the  mind  in  children,  or  of  all  these  causes  that 
lead  to  feeble-miridedness. 

7392.  You  mean  a  lunacy  expert — an  expert  in  the 
department  of  mental  diseases  ?  —  Yes,  I  suppose  that 
would  be  it.  You,  probably,  know  what  the  definition 
is,  and  whether  lunacy  is  included  or  not,  better  than  I  do. 

7393.  That  is  a  general  term  which  is  applicable  ? — • 
Yes. 

7394  Then,  is  it  a  gentleman  of  that  class  that  you 
think  would  be  desirable  as  a  referee  in  these  cases  ? — 
Most  certainly. 

7395.  But  you  would  not  leave  with  ihat  official  the 
ultimate  decision  relative  to  a  case  p — I  may  say  I  intended 
no  disrespect  whatever  to  the  specialists,  but  what  I  feel  is 
this  :  That  I  think  a  specialist  should  not  have  uncontrolled 
authority  with  practically  no  appeal  aj^ainst  his  decision — 
that  that  would  be  a  bad  thing — and  that  the  general 
conduct  of  this  business  had  better  go  through  the  ordinary 
officers  of  the  Education  Department  who  are  responsible 
for  it,  and  I  would  rather  have  the  specialist  in  the  position 
of  an  assessor,  much  in  the  same  way  as  nautical  assessors 
sit  in  the  Court  of  Admiralty. 

7396.  {Br.  Shuttleworth.)  Supposing  a  "  specialist "  were 
to  be  attached  to  the  Education  Department,  would  you 
have  the  same  objection  to  his  being  the  final  authority  if 
he  became  an  official,  and  the  matter  went  through  the 
machinery  of  the  Education  Department  P — My  point  is 
this  :  That  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  specialist  give  a 
decision  from  which  there  is  no  appeal ;  that  is  to  say,  that 
any  one  man  should  be  able  to  say  :  This  child  is  a  feeble- 
minded child  and  must  be  legally  regarded  so  and  treated 
so. 

7397.  But  may  I  ask  you  whether  you  have  in  mind 
that  the  specialist  would  form  his  opinion  simply  from  his 
own  observation,  and  not  from  information  that  he  had 
derived,  either  from  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  o^from  the 
teacher  from  whom  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  i  imagine, 
would  derive  his  information.  Do  you  suppose  that  a 
specialist  (to  use  the  term)  would  think  that  he  had  a 
decisive  insight  without  collateral  information  ? — No, 
certainly  not ;  but  in  no  case  would  I  leave  him  to  decide 
without  a  possible  appeal — that  is  all  I  want  to  safeguard. 

7398.  Then,  passing  to  the  return  we  have  before  us, 
might  I  ask  amongst  these  22  towns  is  Liverpool  in- 
cluded P — Yes. 

7399.  ]!s  Manchester  also  one  ? — Yes.  I  will  give  you 
the  list  if  you  would  like  it. 

7400.  I  was  particularly  interested  in  those  two  towns — 
cities  I  ought  to  call  them,  I  suppose — because,  in  former 
times,  I  used  to  go  tD  each  of  them  a  good  deal,  and  I 
hoped  that  by  this  time  they  would  have  had  some 
special  classes  formed ;  but  they  have  not,  have  they  P — 
Well,  you  know,  I  think,  the  reason  was  this  :  The  return 
upon  which  these  figures  were  based  was  called  for  in  the 
year  1895.  The  board  have  been  very  particularly  busy 
since  that  with  a  great  many  schemes,  and  I  think  there 
has  been  a  disinclination  to  face  a  new  one.  I  think  that 
will  explain,  to  a  very  large  extent,  our  apparent  apathy  on 
the  subject. 


7401.  It  is  not  that  they  really  have  made  up  their  minds 
that  it  is  unnecessary,  but  that  they  have  not  had  time  to 
attend  to  the  matter  ? — They  have  had  other  very  pressing 
things  to  deal  with. 

7402.  {Chairman  to  Mr.  Harrison.)  You  said  in  your 
evidence  that  you  thought  that  the  school  boards  would 
readily  co-operate  in  doing  this  work  of  providing  for 
defective  children,  and  we  have  the  case  here  of  a  large 
place — the  Borough  of  Bournemouth,  with  a  popula- 
tion  of  37,000,  with  no  school  board,  the  town  council 
of  which  have  had  a  case  brought  before  them.  The 
case  was  a  child  neither  deaf  nor  dumb,  but  defective, 
and  it  was  excluded  from  St.  Andrews  School  in  that 
borough  because  it  was  thought  not  to  be  a  fit  in- 
mate for  the  infant  school.  The  mother  appealed  to 
the  Education  Department  and  they  consulted  the 
correspondent.  The  correspondent  said  that  the  boy 
required  close  and  individual  attention,  which  they  could 
not  give  him  in  the  school,  and  that  he  was  found 
incapable  of  receiving  instruction,  he  had  a  capacity  for 
stupid  mischief,  and  no  impression  could  be  made  upon 
him.  The  correspondent  then  goes  on  to  detail  certain 
other  habits  the  child  had,  which  shows  he  was  an  unfit 
inmate  for  the  school.  Then,  after  some  other  correspon- 
dence, they  were  allowed  to  exclude  him  from  that  school. 
The  correspondence  was  referred  to  this  Committee, 
and  the  secretary  wrote  to  the  Town  Council,  who  are  the 
education  authority  for  the  place,  and  described  the  case 
to  them  and  asked  if  they  would  supply  us  with  information 
as  to  the  number  of  children  in  Bournemouth  defective, 
and  whether  they  might  not  do  something  for  this  child  in 
particular.  The  answer  of  the  Town  Council  was  to  this 
effect :  "  With  reference  to  your  inquiry  as  to  whether  the 
"  council  think  the  Bhnd  and  Deaf  Act,  1893,  might 
"  properly  be  extended  to  provide  for  these  cases,  the 
"  Council  direct  me  to  say  that  it  seems  desirable  that 
"  special  means  of  education  should  be  provided  for  all 
"  children  who  are  so  defective  as  to  require  individual 
"  attention.  The  education  in  elementary  schools  is 
"  necessarily  carried  on  in  classes,  and  the  discipline  and 
"  progress  of  such  classes  is  interfered  with  by  the  presence 
"  of  defective  children  who  at  the  same  time  derive  little 
"  if  any  benefit  from  their  attendance.  If  a  suitable 
"  school  were  provided  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  the 
"  town  to  which  defective  children  could  be  sent  upon 
"  similar  terms  to  children  within  the  scope  of  the  Blind 
"  and  Deaf  Act,  1893,  it  would,  perhaps,  be  an  advantage 
"  for  a  few  of  these  children.  But  if  the  school  is  at  a 
"  distance  the  Act  is  very  difficult  to  work  ov.'Ing  to  the 
"  opposition  of  the  parents.  As  a  rule  parents  object  very 
"  much  to  this  class  of  child  being  taken  away  from  the 
"  fostering  care  that  they  receive  at  home.  Most  of  these 
"  cases,  indeed,  are  rather  subjects  for  medically  supervised 
"  homes  than  for  educational  establishments."  The 
number  of  children  sent  us  from  Bournemouth  is  :  Imbecile 
5,  Epileptic  1,  Dumb  4,  and  12  others  may  be  said  to  be 
more  or  less  mentally  affected.  So  it  appears  that  this 
Town  Council  (and  you  may  take  it  as  a  fairly  typical  Town 
Council)  were  quite  willing  to  set  up  such  a  class  if  legisla- 
tion enabled  them  to  do  so  on  similar  terms  to  those  of  the 
Blind  and  Deaf  Act.  They  think  that  these  children 
should  be  treated  rather  in  their  own  town,  some  under 
medically  supervised  homes  and  some  in  the  schools  of  the 
borough.  That  seems  to  agree  with  what  you  said  as  to 
the  school  authorities  being  willing,  if  leave  was  given  to 
them,  if  an  Act  were  passed  enabling  them  to  provide  for 
the  education  of  defective  children  P — I  think  so  entirely. 


The  witnesses  withdrew. 


Adjourned  to  Wednesday  next  at  1 1  o'clock. 
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Miss  Margaret  Hodge 

7403.  {Chairman.)  You  have  made  a  special  study, 
T  understand,  of  the  schools  in  Germany  for  feeble- 
minded children  ? — I  have. 

7404.  Are  you  able  to  offer  us  any  definition  of 
feeble-minded  ? — In  Germany,  I  think,  a  feeble-minded 
child  is  defined  as  a  child  who  is  incapable  of  doing 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  school. 

7405.  Both  mentally  and  physically  incapable  ? — Yes, 
I  have  no  other  definition  to  offer. 

7406.  And  they  have  in  Germany  a  certain  test,  that 
if  a  child  fails  to  accomplish  in  two  years  the  work 
which  in  ordinary  schools  should  be  done  in  one  year, 
then  he  has  to  go  through  an  examination  ? — If  he 
remains  in  the  lowest  class  in  any  school,  either  the 
gymnasium,  the  middle-class  school,  or  the  people's 
school,  for  more  than  two  years,  then  he  has  to  go 
through  a  special  medical  examination,  and  an  exami- 
nation by  the  director  of  tlie  school. 

7407.  What  do  jou  call  the  lowest  class  of  school, 
the  Untere-biirger-schule  ? — I  did  not  mean  the  lowest 
class  of  school ;  I  meant  the  lowest  class  in  any  school. 

7408.  The  medical  officer  joined  with  the  director  of 
the  school  in  the  examination  p — Yes,  because  they  find 
very  often  that  the  director  of  the  school  does  not 
really  know  how  to  distinguish  between  laziness  and 
mental  incapacity,  and  so  they  have  to  call  in  the 
doctor. 

7409.  Not  after  two  years  experience? — No,  not  after 
two  years  experience.  The  child  also  goes  through  an 
examination  afterwards  by  the  director  of  the  back- 
ward school. 

7410.  Then  if  those  two  individuals  agree  to  pro- 
nounce the  child  to  be  incapable  of  doing  the  work  of 
the  school,  he  is  allowed  to  be  excused  from  attendance 
at  school,  and  the  parents  are  advised  to  send  him  to 
the  Hilfs-Bchule  ? — They  are  not  obliged  to  send  them. 

7411.  The  Hilfs-schule  corresponds  to  our  special 
school  ? — Yes,  the  same  as  your  special  schools. 

7412.  It  does  not  differ  from  them  in  any  way,  I 
think  ? — Yes,  it  does  differ,  because  so  far  as  I  have 
seen  you  have  much  larger  classes  in  youi-  special 
schools  than  they  have  in  Germany  in  the  Hilfs-schule. 

7413.  Is  that  the  only  difference  that  you  have 
noticed  between  the  two  schools  ?— That  is  the  chief 
difference. 

7414.  Then  if  the  child  cannot  do  the  work  in  the 
special  class  after  two  years  probation,  he  is  excused 
from  school  attendance  of  any  kind  ? — Yes. 

7415.  He  is  not  sen^^^  to  any  place  where  he  can  learn 
a  trade,  and  so  become  able  to  earn  his  own  living  H — 
No,  because  he  is  supposed  to  be  idiotic  if  he  cannot 
do  the  work  of  the  special  school,  and  the  parents  are 
advised  either  to  send  him  to  an  institution  for  idiots, 
or  else  to  get  special  instruction  for  him  at  home ;  but 
that  special  instruction  at  home  is  never  a  success, 
I  believe. 

7416.  Compulsion  is  not  enforced  ? — No,  his  education 
is  neglected. 

7417.  Education  is  compulsory,  of  course,  in  the 
ordinary  schools  ? — Yes,  but  not  for  idiots. 


ailed  in  and  examined.  Mtss 

M.  Hodge. 

7418.  But  not  in  the  case   of  the  weak-minded  '  

children? — No;  it  is  also  not  compulsory  in  the  case    5  May  1897. 

of  weak-minded  children  ;  it  is  left  to  the  choice  of  the      ~  ■ 

parents  whether  they  will  send  them  to  the  special 

school  or  keep  them  at  home,  but  the  parents  are  also 
advised  to  send  them  to  the  special  school. 

7419.  Are  there  many  such  children  who  are  kept  at 
home,  or  are  they  generally  sent  to  special  classes  P — 
Herr  Kiolhorn  tells  me  that  in  Brunswick,  where  the 
schools  have  existed  for  16  yen-rs,  there  is  never  any 
difficulty,  when  a  child  is  declared  incapable  of  doing 
the  work  of  an  ordinary  school,  about  sending  him  to 
his  school.  The  parents  are  only  too  eager  to  do  so, 
but  in  the  towns,  where  there  is  not  so  much  known 
of  the  schools,  and  their  working  has  not  been  seen, 
and  the  effects  of  the  schools  cannot  be  so  well  judged 
of,  then  the  parents  are  reluctant  sometimes  to  send 
their  children. 

7420.  Such  a  school  used  to  be  called  a  feebie-mmded 
school,  I  believe? — Yes,  the  Schwach-sinnige-schule. 

7421.  Now  it  is  called  the  Hilfs-schule  ?— Yes. 

7422.  Do  you  think  that  that  change  of  name  has 
done  a  great  deal  to  remove  the  reluctance  of  the 
parents  to  send  their  children  to  it  ?— Yes. 

7423.  Is  our  name  "special  school"  inferior  to 
"  Hilfs-schule  "  ? — No,  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  it  is 
quite  as  good  a  name.  It  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  the  children  are  mentally  deficient. 

7424.  Do  you  know  what  is  done  with  backward 
children  who  arc  not  absolutely  sent  out  of  the  ordi- 
nary schools  after  the  two  years'  probation,  or  do  you 
go  so  far  as  to  say  that  after  two  years'  probation  a 
backward  child  is  sent  out  of  the  ordinary  schools  ? — 
Yes,  if  on  medical  examination  they  are  pronounced  to 
be  unable  to  do  the  work  of  the  ordinary  school  then 
they  are  sent  out. 

7425.  If  they  are  very  dull  and  backward  are  they 
allowed  to  stay  there  P — No,  because  no  child  is  allowed 
to  stay  more  than  two  years  in  a  class  in  the  ordinary 
school ;  they  are  then  sent  out  of  it. 

7426.  What  becomes  of  them  if  they  are  not  feeble- 
minded after  that  time  ? — They  are  all  considered 
feeble-minded  if  they  arc  unable  then  to  do  the 
ordinary  work  in  the  ordinary  school. 

7427.  They  seem  to  be  stronger  minded  in  Germany 
than  we  are,  because  I  notice  that  in  Brunswick,  a 
town  of  120,000  inhabitants,  only  160  children  have 
passed  through  the  special  school  in  the  16  years  that 
have  elapsed  since  its  establishment  P — That  is  more 
than  1  per  1,000. 

7428.  But  we  are  afraid  that  it  may  bo  1  in  100  that 
requires  special  help ;  but  you  say  in  Germany  it  is 
about  1  in  1,000?— I  think  I  should  like  to  say  with 
regard  to  that,  that  it  struck  me  in  Germany  that  the 
children  were  at  a  lower  standard ;  they  have  a  lower 
standard  in  the  ordinary  school. 

7429.  I  see  really  it  is  very  much  the  same  in  Bruns- 
wick as  it  is  in  England,  about  1  in  100  of  the  school 
population  ? — Quite  so  ;  I  was  speaking  of  the  whole 
population. 
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7430.  And  they  manage  in  Brunswick  to  conciliate 
the  parents,  so  that  they  are  willing  to  part  with  their 
children  ?— Yes ;  indeed  they  are  quite  eager,  and  in 
Hanover  when  the  school  was  started  in  1892  they  had 
60  applications  sent  in  from  the  parents  before  the 
school  was  ready  ;  Dr.  Wehrhahn,  the  school  inspector, 
told  me  that. 

7431.  In  fact,  the  way  is  prepared  for  these  special 
classes ;  are  the  parents  told  beforehand,  or  is  it  this 
regulation  of  two  years'  probation  that  makes  the 
parents  aware  that  their  children  are  not  fit  for  the 
ordinary  school  ? — It  is  the  two  years' probation.  The 
child  has  always  been  to  an  ordinary  school  first, 
because  six  is  the  earliest  age  at  which  a  child  goes  to 
school  in  Germany,  and  the  youngest  child  in  a  back- 
ward school  is  always  eight  years  of  age,  because  it  has 
been  two  years  in  au  ordinary  school. 

7432.  Does  this  apply  to  the  whole  of  Germany  P— I 
am  afraid  it  only  applies  to  North  Germany  and 
Saxony.  Those  are  the  only  parts  of  Germany  that  I 
know. 

7433.  We  have  a  long  list  of  towns  here,  but  I  think 
they  all  come  from  Saxony  or  North  Germany  ?— The 
schools  in  Saxony  are  by  far  the  best. 

7434.  Now  you  visited  some  of  the  special  schools 
abroad  ? — Tes. 

7435.  -And  you  have  visited  some  in  England?— Yes. 

7436.  Can  you  institute  any  comparison  between  the 
two  as  to  the  system  pursued.  Perhaps  you  will 
describe  the  system  pursued  abroad  ? — Abroad  there  is 
one  great  defect,  I  think,  in  the  German  schools,  that 
is  to  say,  that  they  only  employ  male  teachers  except 
in  the  school  at  Aix-la-Ohapelle,  where  they  have  a 
woman  teacher  for  the  lowest  class,  but,  as  a  rule,  in 
German  special  schools  they  have  only  woman  teachers 
for  needlework,  and  for  no  other  subject  at  all ;  but  all 
the  classes  are  taken  by  men. 

7437.  Are  they  so  unscientific,  then,  as  to  think  that 
the  lowest  class  can  have  an  inferior  teacher  in  the 
shape  of  a  woman  ? — I  am  afraid  throughout  Germany 
that  is  the  idea. 

7438.  "We  hold  in  England  that  the  lowest  class 
wants  the  most  skilful  teacher;  and  I_  think  we  are 
wise  in  putting  women  there  ? — I  think  that  men- 
teachers  are  not  as  good  as  woman-teachers  for  these 
children,  because  they  are  not  so  patient.  In  a  great 
many  instances  I  saw  a  great  deal  of  kind  and  loving 
patience  on  the  part  of  men-teachers ;  but  it  seemed  to 
me  that  they  make  the  great  mistake  of  overlooking 
the  girls  and  teaching  the  boys. 

7439.  What  made  you  feel  that,  was  it  because  the 
girls  seemed  dull  ? — The  girls  were  exceedingly  dull, 
and  ill  the  upper  classes  of  the  schools  there  never  were 
any  girls,  the  boys  always  got  to  the  upper  classes ; 
there  was  almost  a  much  larger  proportion  of  boys  in 
the  too  class ;  there  were  only  two  or  three  girls  in  the 
top  class. 

7440.  Was  that  accepted  in  Germany  as  the  natural 
condition  of  things  ? — I  am  afraid  that  they  have  a 
very  much  larger  proportion  of  boys  in  these  schools 
altogether.  In  all  the  schools  that  I  visited  three- 
quarters  or  two-thirds  of  the  children  were  boys. 

7441.  How  do  you  account  for  that? — I  asked  the 
directors  of  the  schools  to  explain  it,  and  they  said  that 
they  did  not  expect  so  much  of  the  girls  in  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  they  let  them  remain  in  the  schools  when 
they  were  feeble-minded ;  they  did  not  mind  whether 
they  went  up  from  class  to  class.  In  Leipsic  they  have 
special  system  of  classification  which  I  thought  very 
good,  and  which  I  have  not  seen  in  any  other  German 
school,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  pursued  in  England. 
They  classify  the  children  according  to  subjects,  and 
then  the  children  remain  with  those  who  are  about  on 
a  par  with  them  and  emulation  is  really  able  to 
come  in. 

7442.  That  would  require  a  certain  amount  of  cross 
clasBification,  would  it  not  ?— It  may  be  rather  difiicult 
to  carry  out,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  a 
better  classification,  because,  as  you  know,  one  child 
may  be  good  at  reading  who  is  very  feeble  at  arith- 
metic, and  will  never  make  any  progress  when  it  is  put 
in  a  class  with  children  who  are  at  all  ahead  of  it. 

7443.  We  have  sometimes  in  England  cross  classifica- 
tion in  arithmetic;  does  it  go  beyond  that? — Yes,  they 
classify  all  the  difi'erent  subjects;  there  is  a  classifica- 
tion for  Scripture,  there  is  a  classification  for  reading, 


there  is  a  classification  for  writing,  and  there  is  a 
classification  for  arithmetic. 

7444.  So  that  the  same  lessons  were  going  on  in  the 
same  school  at  the  same  time  always  P — Yes  ;  but  that 
school  at  Leipsic  is  the  only  school  v/here  I  have  seen 
it.    I  have  never  seen  it  in  any  other  school. 

7445.  The  cui-riculum  of  the  school  includes  a  large 
amount  of  manual  labour  — Yes. 

7446.  What  is  the  sort  of  manual  work  in  which  girls 
are  trained  P — Needlework  only,  and  a  great  deal  of 
knitting.  The  boys  have  wood-carving  and  carpentering 
and  bookbinding ;  they  call  it  papparbeit  in  Germany ; 
it  is  all  sorts  of  paper  work. 

7447.  And  they  give  a  great  deal  more  time  to 
singing  and  composition,  and  the  forming  of  complete 
sentences,  and  correct  enunciation  and  pronounciation, 
and  they  also  cultivate  all  their  senses,  speech  and 
hearing,  and  so  forth ;  and  I  find  that  many  children 
suflrer  from  defective  senses  P— Yes,  I  think  that  is 
more  the  rule  in  German  schools  than  in  English 
schools,  so  far  as  I  know. 

7448.  Are  blind  and  deaf  children  mixed  up  in  the 
same  classes  with  other  children  ? — -Not  children  who 
are  totally  blind  and  deaf,  but  the  partially  blind  and 
deaf  children,  children  who  cannot  see  at  all  well,  and 
children  who  are  very  deaf,  are. 

7449.  Do  you  think  that  lhat  is  wise  P— No,  I  think 
that  is  a  great  mistake  in  German  classification.  I 
think  that  they  should  not  put  the  children  that  are 
deficient  in  hearing  or  deficient  in  sight  with  the 
others. 

7450.  And  they  confine  a  great  part  of  the  teaching 
to  the  practical  work  of  life,  such  as  taking  them  out 
to  buy  things  P — They  give  lessons  in  class  on  that,  and 
they  give  lessons  in  stamping  letters,  stamping  parcels, 
and  buying  railway  tickets,  and  going  imaginary 
journeys. 

7451.  And  the  lessons  are  shorter  in  Germany  than 
they  are  here  ? — Yes,  the  lessons  are  only  20  minutes. 
The  German  lesson  is  generally  from  45  to  50  minutes 
in  the  ordinary  sclioois,  and  the  lessons  of  the  Hilfs- 
schule  are  only  20  minutes,  and  they  are  frequently 
diversified  by  the  introduction  of  a  song  or  drill. 

7452.  Do  they  have  more  lessons  in  the  course  of  the 
morning,  or  tlie  same  number  as  the  other  children, 
though  shorter  ? — They  have  more  lessons  in  the  course 
of  the  morning,  but'  they  have  a  longer  period  in  the 
middle  of  the  morning  for  recreation. 

7453.  Now  these  schools  are  all  set  up  by  the  muni- 
cipal authorities  P  — Yes,  they  are  entirely  dependent 
upon  the  town,  not  upon  the  Government  at  all. 

7454.  Do  they  erect  special  buildings  for  these 
classes  ?— In  some  cases,  but  in  some  cases  they  use 
ordinary  houses  where,  of  course,  the  accommodation  is 
not  very  good.  At  Aix-la-Chapelle  they  have  a  very 
poor  building. 

7456.  -Then  they  do  bnild  special  schools ;  can 
you  describe  the  construction  for  us  ;  how  are  they 
arranged  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  never  seen  iiny  school 
that  was  built  specially  for  a  special  school.  1  have 
seen  one  that  was  built  for  an  ordinary  school  and  was 
used  for  a  special  school. 

7456.  They  think  it  is  suiEcient  to  hire  a  house  or 
some  other  building  P — Yes. 

7457.  And  do  they  allow  a  larger  space  in  the  class- 
rooms, and  more  playground  accommodation  for  these 
children  than  we  do  hereP — I  do  not  think  that  I 
found  it  so  in  any  instance. 

7458.  In  fact,  an  ordinary  house  would  have  no  play- 
ground attached  to  it? — No;  I  think  the  only  thing 
was  that  at  Brunswick  they  have  smaller  classes,  so 
that  they  have  more  space,  because  Herr  Kielhorn 
always  insists  upon  limiting  the  classes  to  under  20;  he 
has  never  more  than  20  in  a  class. 

7459.  But  the  buildings  are  generally  inferior,  and 
the  teaching  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  ordinary  schools  P 
— I  do  not  think  the  teaching  is  inferior;  that  is  not  at 
all  my  experience.  The  teachers  are  very  enthusiastic, 
and  in  most  instances  I  should  say  that  they  are 
superior  to  the  teachers  in  ordinary  schools. 

7460.  In  Brunswick,  how  many  children  have  they 
in  a  class  ? — There  are  four  classes  in  the  school. 

7461.  What  is  the  size  of  the  classes  P — In  Brunswick 
the  largest  class  that  I  saw  was  20,  and  Herr  Kielhorn 
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s:iys  that}  he  does  not  think  that  you  can  teach  more 
than  20  of  these  children  in  a  class,  because  thoy 
require  so  much  individual  attention. 

74.62.  The  auxiliary  school  in  Brussels  consists,  I 
think,  of  five  classes ;  the  total  number  of  children  is 
136,  and  the  classes  are  made  up  as  follows: — 27,  31, 
26,  28,  and  24?— Yes,  I  saw  one  class  of  24. 

7463.  And  they  wish  to  diminish  the  number  of 
children  in  the  class  ? — Yes,  Herr  Kielhorn  says  that 
the  ideal  state  would  be  to  have  about  15  in  a  class. 

74G4'.  Would  the  size  of  the  class  be  larger  as  the 
children  got  higher  up  in  tlie  school  P — Yes,  you  can 
hare  a  larger  class  as  the  children  get  higher  up  in  the 
school.  I  should  think  it  would  be  possible  to  have 
larp;er  classes  there,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is 
followed  out  in  all  the  schools. 

7465.  Up  to  what  age  do  the  children  stay  in  the 
classes  ? — They  stay  eight  years  in  the  school  and  they 
come  at  eight  years  old,  so  they  stay  till  16  years  of 
age.    Some  stay  until  they  are  17  or  18  years  old. 

7466.  Because  they  come  in  later? — Yes,  they  can 
stay  until  they  are  17  or  18,  but  they  do  not  stay  later 
than  18.  There  was  a  case  of  a  child  at  Brunswick,  a 
girl  who  had  come  in  at  13  years  of  age  because  she 
had  remained  in  the  ordinary  school  till  ]3  and  had 
made  no  progress,  and  it  was  only  then  that  her  parents 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  she  was  a  backward  child. 

7467.  Had  not  the  school  awoke  to  the  fact  before 
that  ? — I  think  they  had,  but  it  was  a  private  school, 
and  they  wanted  to  keep  her,  I  suppose. 

7468.  In  Dresden  I  think  there  are  two  special 
schools  P — Yes,  one  for  the  l^eustadt  and  the  other  for 
the  Altstadt. 

7469.  And  one  boarding-house  for  backward  chil- 
dren ? — Yes  ;  about  that  I  know  nothing,  because  it 
has  only  been  started  lately,  but  I  heard  from  Herr 
Keilhorn  that  there  is  a  boai-ding-house  called 
Schrutische  Anstalt,  but  it  is  1,500  marks  a  year  for 
each  child  and  that  seems  a  prohibitive  price  for  poor 
children  ;  it  cannot  be  for  poor  children  if  it  is  1,500 
marks  a  year — that  is  761. 

7470.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  in 
Germany — that  it  is  working  well? — I  think  it  is  a 
good  system,  but  I  think  it  has  certain  defects.  One 
defect  which  I  have  already  mentioned  is  in  their 
having  men-teachers  instead  of  women-teachers.  A 
second  defect  is  that  I  think  the  classes  are  in  some 
instances  too  large ;  for  example,  in  Aix-la-Chapelle 
and  Leipsic  the  classes  were  sometimes  too  large. 
But  there  are  certain  very  good  points  about  the 
system  in  Germany  :  One  is  the  great  variety  of 
work  that  is  given  ;  and  another  is  the  shortness  of 
the  lessons  and  the  short  school  hours.  In  Dresden 
they  have  only  15  hours  for  the  lowest  classes  a  Aveek, 
and  for  the  upper  classes  30  hours  a  week. 

747L  Have  they  any  trade-teaching? — They  teach 
carpentering,  but  they  have  no  selected  training  for 
special  trades,  at  least  I  do  not  think  they  have  ;  I 
never  saw  any.  In  Dresden  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
manual  training. 

7472.  About  80  per  cent,  of  the  children  appear  to  be 
able  to  earn  their  own  living  ?— Is  it  so  large  a  per- 
centage as  that  ? 

7473.  I  will  read  the  numbers.  In  Aachen  68  per 
cent. ;  in  Diisseldorf,  80  per  cent.  ;  in  Cologne,  87  per 
cem}. ;  in  Brunswick  and  Crefeld,  90  per  cent.  ;  in 
Dresden,  Halberstadt,  and  Hanover,  100  per  cent, 
earn  their  own  living  ? — I  did  not  know  it  was  so 
high  a  per-centage  as  that.  I  think  the  girls  do  not 
succeed  so  well  as  the  boys.  The  girls  generally  go 
to  domestic  service  or  return  and  do  work  at  home. 
If  you  look  through  the  list  of  those  who  are  occu])ied 
in  after  life  in  Brunswick,  you  will  find  that  the  girls 
generally  go  to  domestic  service  or  return  and  do  work 
at  home. 

7474.  The  fact  is  that  of  71  that  left  Elberfeld,  only 
four  became  domestic  servants,  and  ]  3  went  to  house- 
work at  home.    The  rest  were  boys  ? — Yes. 

7475.  But  we  have  not  any  evidence  as  to  the  relative 
numbers  of  the  boys  and  girls  there  ?— There  isjjrobably 
a  ratlier  larger  proj3ortion  of  boys  than  there  is  of 
girls  ;  there  always  is  in  the  class. 

7476.  Do  these  children  mix  with  other  children  in 
the  streets,  and  how  are  they  treated  by  them  ?— Thoy 
have  a  special  playground  for  themselves  in  those 
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special  schools ;  they  do  not  mix  much  with  the  other  Miss 

children  ;  it  is  supposed  to  be  bad  for  them  to  mix  with  M.  Hodge. 

the  other  children,  because  they  laugh  and  mock  at   ' 

them.  5  May  1897. 

7477.  Then  there  seems  to  be  a  rule  that  they  are  

not  to  receive  children  who  are  deficient  in  hearing  or 

in  sight?-- But  they  do.  I  suppose  they  do  not  receive 
children  who  are  absolutely  deaf  or  absolutely  blind  ; 
bnt  children  who  have  defective  sight  or  defective 
hearing  they  certainly  do  receive. 

7478.  I  supjjose  it  is  the  only  place  that  is  open  to 
these  poor  children  really  ? — Yes,  I  suppose  so.  I 
think  another  defect  of  the'German  system  is  that  they 
teach  a  great  deal  too  much  Scripture,  and  one  finds 
that  the  children  cannot  understand  it ;  it  takes  up  a 
large  proportion  of  the  time.  That  is  because  they  are 
so  anxious  to  prepare  the  children  for  confirmation 
from  the  first. 

7479.  But  the  number  of  hours  given  to  religious 
instruction  is  four  hours  and  a  half  ;  it  seems  to  be  the 
same  in  all  three  classes  ? — I  think  that  in  nearly  all 
the  schools  they  have  about  that  proportion  given  to 
religious  instruction,  and  it  is  really  as  a  preparation 
for  confirmation  and  it  is  simple  word  knowledg3  ;  the 
children  do  not  seem  to  understand  what  they  learn 
at  all. 

7480.  It  is  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  our 
English  schools  ? — I  did  not  know  that.  Then  again, 
another  defect  of  the  system  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  too  much  learning  by  heart,  I  think,  because  you 
often  find  that  the  children  do  not  really  understand 
what  they  have  learnt  at  all.  For  example,  a  child 
gave  a  very  eloquent  discourse  upon  David  and  Goliath ; 
but  when  he  was  asked  afterwards  why  David  went  out 
to  meet  Goliath,  he  replied :  "  I  suppose  he  went  to  take 
his  father  his  dinner."    Ho  had  nut  the  least  idea. 

7481.  Did  you  examine  any  of  the  classes  yourself? — • 
Yes,  I  asked  the  children  some  questions,  but  they 
were  ve!y  much  overawed  at  having  a  stranger  to  ask 
them. 

7482.  You  did  not  get  much  out  of  them  P — No.  . 

7483.  What  did  you  examine  them  in  ? — I  asked  them 
some  questions  in  arithmetic,  and  that  is  a  difficult 
subject  always. 

74S4.  How  high  had  they  got  in  arithmetic — as  high 
as  fractions  ? — In  the  top  form  at  Brunswick  I  think 
they  were  as  high  as  fractions  ;  but  I  do  not  think  I 
ever  found  another  form  that  was  doing  fractions. 

7485.  What  proportion  of  the  children  in  these 
classes  were  feeble-minded  ?  —  There  was  one  little 
boy  who  was  very  quick  at  arithmetic  ;  but  I  think  he 
was  deficient  in  other  subjects.  When  he  came  to 
write  down  a  sum  he  could  not  make  his  figures 
properly,  and  I  do  not  think  he  would  have  been  able 
to  do  up  to  practice  and  decimals. 

7486.  Did  you  see  many  cripples  among  these 
children?  —  I  saw  a  good  many  cripple  children, 
particularly  in  the  girls'  department.  I  saw  a  good 
many  girls  who  were  partly  paralysed  in  the  hand. 

7487.  Were  they  not  fit  to  go  into  other  schools  in 
regard  to  their  intellect,  or  were  they  slightly 
imbecile  as  well? — They  were  slightly  imbecile  as 
well ;  that  is  to  say,  they  Avere  backward,  certainly. 

7488.  If  they  had  been  ordinary  normal  children, 
would  they  have  gone  into  the  ordinary  school? — 
Yes. 

7489.  As  regards  epileptics,  did  you  find  any  of 
them  ?  — No,  I  do  not  think  I  ever  met  with  any  epileptic 
children  in  any  of  the  schools.  Are  the  epileptics  sent 
to  special  schools  here  ? 

7490.  Unless  they  are  very  severe  cases  they  are. 
Then  the  German  system  is  that  for  two  years  they 
are  tried  in  the  ordinary  school,  and  for  two  years  in 
a  special  class,  and  after  that  they  are  disqualified 
from  all  school  attendance  ? — Yes,  if  they  are  found  to 
be  idiotic  ;  but  I  think  it  very  rarely  happens  that  they 
are  found  to  be  idiotic,  because  such  a  careful  exami- 
nation is  made  of  them  by  the  director  of  the  special 
school  before  he  admits  them,  and  he  refuses  to  take 
any  children  on  the  ground  o£  idiotcy  if  on  the  exami- 
nation he  finds  them  idiotic.  A  case  occurred  when  1 
was  at  Brunswick.  A  child  came  in  with  his  father, 
and  Herr  Kielhorn  examined  the  child,  and  said  it  was 
a  hopeless  case— he  could  not  take  him.    He  ought  to 
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go  to  the  idiot  asylum  if  he  went  anywhere,  because  it 
would  be  bad  for  the  other  children. 

7491.  Do  you  know  what  proportion  of  the  children 
are  excused  on  the  ground  of  idiotcy  or  on  the  ground 
of  danger  to  other  children? — I  do  not. 

7492.  (Jlfr.  Pooley.)  You  said  that  the  size  of  the 
classes  in  the  Hilfs-schule  was  much  larger  than  it  is 
in  England  ? — Much  smaller,  as  a  rule,  I  think. 

7493.  I  understood  you  to  say  it  was  much  larger  ? — 
'No,  in  England  you  have  quite  large  classes,  have  you 
not  ? 

7494.  (Mrs.  Biwgivin.)  No,  ours  are  smaller  than 
those  in  Germany  P — The  only  class  that  I  saw  was  40 
in  the  Walworth  Eoad  School. 

(Mrs.  Burgwin.)  There  were  about  60  children  on  the 
roll,  but  there  were  three  teachers  and  three  classes. 

7495.  (Mr.  Pooley.)  You  spoke  about  the  classes  in 
the  school  at  Brunswick,  which  you  thought  were 
under  20  children  ? — I  know  I  saw  a  class  of  20,  and 
Herr  Kielhorn  told  me  that  lie  liked  them  to  be  under 
20  children, 

7496.  By  this  return  that  we  have  before  us  the 
classes  seem  to  be  between  20  and  30  children  in 
Brunswick ;  how  are  they  in  other  places  as  to  size  ? — 
I  am  not  absolutely  certain  of  the  exact  number,  but  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle  there  were  24  in  a  class,  I  know  in  one 
of  the  classes. 

7497.  Do  they  usually  run  to  largei'  classes  or  smaller 
classes — Just  over  20,  I  should  say,  between  20  and  30 
generally. 

7498.  Then,  as  to  the  passing  out  of  the  class  in  two 
years,  have  you  visited  many  ordinary  schools  to  see 
the  kind  of  children  that  are  able  to  pass  out  in  two 
years  ? — I  visited  a  good  many  of  the  Volks-schulen  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle. 

7499.  What  does  it  practically  amount  to — do  they 
practically  pass  out  in  two  years  all  the  children  that 
are  not  feeble-minded  ? — The  system  in  Germany  is 
very  diii'erent  from  the  sys:tem  in  England,  because  the 
children  are  not  supposed  to  get  through  a  certain 
amount  of  work  in  two  years.  They  are  questioned  by 
the  inspector,  and  if  they  have  dealt  intelligibly  with 
the  work  that  they  have  done  they  are  passed  on  to  the 
next  class.  The  whole  system  of  inspection  is  different 
in  Germany,  it  seems  to  me,  from  what  it  is  here, 
because  the  inspector  is  very  often  familiar  with  the 
school  and  is  very  well  known  to  the  children ;  he 
is  a  teacher  himself,  and  questions  the  children  like  an 
ordinary  teacher.  If  he  finds  that  they  have  really 
intelligently  understood  what  they  have  done  in  the 
two  years  then  they  pass  on  to  the  next  class  ;  they 
have  not  to  get  through  a  certain  amount  of  work.  Of 
course,  they  have  a  code,  but  the  inspectors  are  very 
indulgent  as  to  the  amount  of  work  in  the  code  that 
they  have  accomplished  if  they  have  done  that  amount 
intelligently. 

7500.  So  that  a  merely  backward  child,  if  he  had 
ordinary  intelligence,  would  succeed  in  getting  out  of 
the  class  in  two  years  ? — Yes,  quite  so. 

7501.  You  were  telling  us  about  the  male  teachers. 
Were  you  speaking  then  of  the  ordinary  schools  or  of 
the  Hilfs-schule  ?  —  The  Hilfs-schule  ;  but  in  an  or- 
dinary girls'  school  no  women  teachers,  I  think,  above 
the  fourth  foim.  I  think  it  is  only  men  that  teach  the 
upper  forms.  Men  teach  the  third,  second,  and  first 
forms. 

7602.  Are  they  mixed  schools  ? — All  the  Hilfs-schulen 
are  mixed  schools,  and  all  the  special  classes  are  here, 
I  imagine. 

7503.  Are  the  ordinary  schools  mixed  schools  ? — JSTo, 
the  Germans  would  be  horrified,  I  think,  at  the  notion 
of  mixed  ordinary  schools.  They  only  have  mixed 
schools  for  Hilfs-schulen  for  economy's  sake,  because 
in  a  small  town  they  could  not  afi'ord  to  have  one  for 
each  sex. 

7504.  But  in  the  mixed  schools  the  girls'  classes  are 
taught  by  male  teachers,  you  say? — Yes,  the  three 
upper  classes  ;  that  is  because  women  are  supposed  to 
be  incompetent. 

7505.  (Miss  Townsend.)  Can  the  feeble-minded  children 
leave  before  their  time  is  up  in  the  Hilfs-schule  ? 
— I  think  they  generally  stay  till  the  end  of  the 
course,  but  there  would  be  no  compulsion  on  them  to 
.stay    There  can  be  no  compulsion  because  it  is  entirely 


at  the  choice  of  the  parents  whether  they  send  their 
children  there  or  not. 

7506.  They  are  not  compulsory  schools  in  the  sense 
that  the  ordinary  schools  are  ?  —  JSTo,  I  think  they 
cannot  be,  because  the  children's  health  might  fail. 

7507.  Is  the  two  years  in  the  ordinary  school  the 
only  test  ?  Can  a  teacher  send  children  at  any  time 
from  the  ordinary  school,  or  only  when  they  pass  out 
of  the  lowest  class  .P — -If  they  pass  out  of  the  lowest 
class  into  the  next  class,  the  presumption  is,  I  suppose, 
that  they  can  keep  pace  with  the  work  of  the  school. 

7508.  So  that  after  that  they  have  no  choice  ? — IvTo  ; 
but  if  a  child  came  into  a  class  higher  than  the  lowest ; 
supposing  a  child  came  into  the  fifth  class  in  the  school, 
and  it  was  found  after  two  years  that  he  could  not  keep 
pace  with  the  fourth  class,  then  the  teachers  could  send 
him  to  the  Hilfs-schule. 

7509.  So  that  two  years  in  any  class  is  the  test  ? — 
Yes. 

7510.  Are  the  children  ever  returned  to  the  normal 
school  from  the  Hilfs-schule  ?  —  Yes,  I  think  there 
have  been  some  instances  of  it.  Sometimes  it  has 
been  simply  a  temporary  illness  that  has  disabled  a 
child  from  doing  the  work. 

7511.  You  said  that  the  school  hours  were  very 
short,  that  they  very  often  did  only  15  hours  a  week  ? 
— I  think  not  very  often.  I  think  it  is  only  in  Dresden 
that  the  lowest  class  does  15  hours  a  week ;  the  highest 
class  does  30  hours. 

7512.  What  do  they  do  with  the  children  during  the 
rest  of  the  hours  of  the  week  ;  do  they  take  any  super- 
vision of  them  except  during  the  15  hours  ? — At  Bruns- 
wick, where  there  is  only  one  school,  the  teacher 
supervises  all  the  play  in  the  afternoon ;  the  teachers 
stay  for  the  afternoon  and  supervise  all  the  play. 

7513.  So  that  they  are  at  school  as  long  as  the  other 
children  ?  —  They  can  be  if  they  live  far  from  the 
school. 

7514.  And  they  are  supervised  by  the  teachers  ?— 
les. 

7515.  The  kinder-garten  teaching  is  not  under  the 
Government,  you  say  ? — It  is  entirely  private  adventure, 
or  started  by  the  town.  The  town  has  a  kinder-garten 
for  poor  children,  and  pays  for  it. 

7516.  Do  the  teachers  of  the  feeble-minded  classes 
adopt  kinder-garten  methods  or  their  own  methods 
of  teaching  ? — They  do  adopt  kinder-garten  methods 
in  one  sense,  that  is  to  say,  they  appeal  very  much,  I 
think,  to  the  children' s  love  of  actiTity.  There  is  no 
special  kinder-garten  method  to  adopt,  but  the  general 
principle  of  the  kinder-garten  I  think  they  use. 

7517.  Then  it  is  not  carrying  on  the  kinder-garten 
course  for  older  children  P  —  No,  I  do  not  think  so. 
I  am  afraid  in  Germany  they  do  not  seem  to  believe 
so  'much  in  the  kinder-garten  in  the  schools  that 
I  visited. 

7518.  Yet  they  adopt  the  same  principles,  if  not  the 
same  system,  you  think?  —  Yes,  I  think  they  do  in 
these  schools. 

7519.  Do  you  think  that  the  feeble-minded  girls 
who  are  kept  at  home  to  help  their  mothers  are  kept 
because  it  is  thought  that  they  are  useful  enongh  for 
that,  and  it  is  not  necessary  for  them  to  come  to  school. 
Is  that  one  reason  why  there  are  fewer  girls  at  school, 
do  you  think  ? — I  think  that  is  possibly  the  reason. 
The  reason  given  to  me  was,  as  I  say,  that  they  were 
overlooked  in  the  ordinary  schools,  and  that  it  does  not 
matter  so  much  whether  a  girl  is  backward  or  forward. 

7520.  Did  you  ever  make  any  inquiry  as  to  whether 
there  were  any  epileptic  children  in  the  ordinary 
schools  or  the  Hilfs-schule? — No,  I  do  not  know  about 
epileptic  children. 

7521.  They  did  not  come  within  the  scope  of  your 
enquiry  ? — No. 

7522.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Did  you  see  the  schools  in 
Diisseldorf ,  Elberfeld  and  Cologne  ? — No. 

7523.  I  believe  there  you  would  have  found  women- 
teachers  as  well  as  men-teachers  ? — I  am  glad  of  that. 

7524.  Can  you  tell  us  what  the  occupations  were  that 
the  children  are  engaged  in  ? — Do  you  mean  manual 
occupations. 

7525.  Yes  ? — The  girls  in  the  schools  that  I  visited 
were  engaged  in  knitting  and  needlework  mainly,  and 
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they  had  a  little  drawing  too.  The  boys  had  wood 
carving  and  carpentering,  and  I  think  all  the  pappar- 
boit,  the  book-binding  and  cane-work. 

7526.  I  was  going  to  ask,  did  you  not  see  chair- 
caning  ? — Yes,  they  do  cane-work. 

7627.  What  proportion  of  the  schooltime  is  devoted 
to  manual  work  ? — It  differs  very  much.  In  Dresden 
they  give  the  largest  proportion  of  the  time  to  manual 
work,  because  they  give  all  their  afternoon  school- 
hours  to  hard  manual  work. 

7528.  What  proportion  of  the  time  would  be  given, 
say  to  study,  could  you  tell  us?— i  am  not  sure;  I 
cannot  generalise  upon  that  ground. 

7529.  Would  more  than  half  the  time  be  given  to 
study  ? — Yes,  more  than  half  the  time  was  spent  in 
mental  study. 

7530.  And  could  you  tell  us  what  was  the  highest 
point  reached  by  the  children  in  mental  study? — In 
,  the  top  form  in  two  or  three  of  the  schools  in  Leipsic, 
in  Dresden,  and  in  Brunswick,  I  should  say  that  the 
children  were  about  equal  to  Standard  II.  hero  ;  I  do  not 
think  they  were  much  higher,  it  might  be  the  Ilird 
Standard. 

7531.  I  saw  in  Brunswick,  children  who  could  do 
Standard  VI.  work  in  Herr  Keilhorn's  school  ?— Do  you 
think  so  ? 

7532.  They  could  do  fractions  ? — Yes. 

7533.  And  they  could  read  an  ordinary  reading  book  ? 
— ^Would  that  be  Vlth  Standard  work  ? 

7534.  An  ordinary  reading  book  and  fractions  would 
be  Vlth  Standard  work  ? — But  you  see  they  do  money 
sums  much  more  easily  than  we  do,  but  I  think  that 
is  owing  to  the  decimal  system. 

7535.  But  that  is  their  standard  of  arithmetic  P — Yo'i 
really  think  they  could  have  got  to  the  Vlth  Standard. 
I  thought  they  were  about  the  Ilird  Standard  ;  I  should 
not  have  said  they  were  higher. 

7536.  Could  you  give  us  any  idea  of  the  sort  of  child 
admitted  to  these  classes.  You  say  they  are  only 
admitted  after  they  have  been  two  years  in  an  ordinary 
school;  but  surely  some  were  admitted  who  had  not 
been  two  years  in  a  school  previously  ? — I  should  doubt 
it.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  instance  of  it. 
Herr  Keilhorn  never  mentioned  one  to  me  and  he  gives 
it  as  a  general  statement  that  it  is  after  two  years  in 
an  ordinary  school. 

7537.  Did  you  ascertain  at  all  what  these  children 
did  when  they  left  school,  how  far  they  could  support 
themselves  ? — Yes.  Herr  Kielhorn  gave  me  some 
information  with  regard  to  that ;  he  told  me  that  in 
almost  every  instance  the  children  were  able  to  do  some 
sort  of  work  when  they  left  school,  but  very  rarely  any 
mental  work. 

7538.  So  that  after  the  training  that  thej^  received 
in  the  school,  they  were  able  to  support  themselves  ? — 
Yes. 

7639.  That  would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  they  have 
a  very  high  standard  for  a  feeble-minded  child,  would 
it  not,  judging  from  the  results  in  England  — I  do  not 
know  whether  in  England  the  children  can  support 
themselves  when  they  leave  school. 

7540.  Many,  I  fear,  will  not  be  able  to  do  so.  What 
I  want  to  arrive  at  is  this,  whether  the  standard  in 
Germany  for  admission  to  the  special  schools  is  a 
higher  one  than  we  are  adopting  ? — I  do  not  know,  but 
I  should  say,  judging  by  the  lowest  classes  (and  one 
can  only  judge  by  the  lowest  classes,  because  those 
children  are  just  admitted),  you  would  find  that  the 
children  are  quite  as  backward  as  the  children  in  our 
schools. 

7541.  (Mr.  Nevufon.)  How  do  they  furnish  their 
special  schools  ? — They  give  them  plenty  of  pictures  ; 
and  1  think  that  is  very  important,  I  wish  we  had 
more  illustrations  in  our  schools  for  these  childi'en, 
because  they  so  delight  in  pictures ;  and  they  give 
them  a  great  many  lessons  on  pictures. 

7542.  But  I  rather  meant  as  to  desks,  how  are  they 
furnished  ? — Just  the  ordinary  desks  ;  in  Dresden,  I 
fancy  they  have  graduated  desks;  and  they  have  the 
higher  desks  at  the  back,  so  that  they  can  keep  a 
watch  on  tho  children. 


7543.  Have  they  single  desks  to  hold  one  child,  or  Miss 
two  children,  or  more  than  two  P — They  are  benches  AT.  Hodge. 
generally  there,  raised  benches.   

^         .  ,  .  5  May  1897, 

7544.  And  for  writing? — They  are   benches  with  

desks  in  front  of  them  ;  they  are  not  very  advanced  in 

school  furniture  in  the  elementary  schools  in  Germany. 

7545.  Did  you  notice  that  the  children  are  fidgetty 
and  that  their  attention  wanders  very  rapidly,  as  is  the 
case  with  us? — Yes,  that  is  so;  they  cannot  fix  their 
ctiention,  and  that  is  why  the  teachers  give  them  these 
short  lessons  and  so  much  variety  in  the  lessons, 
because  it  is  sc  difficult  to  concentrate  their  attention. 

7546.  I  should  like  to  knoTi'  a  little  more  in  detail 
what  they  do  in  arithmetic  ;  could  you  give  me  any 
idea  of  what  they  would  be  doing  in  the  first  class  P — 
In  the  lowest  class  ? 

7547.  Let  us  take  the  first  class  to  begin  with?— The 
top  class  P 

7548.  The  top  class  ? — I  did  see  fractions  in  one 
school,  but  I  do  not  remember  anything  more  advanced 
than  that. 

7549.  But  then  we  may  treat  fractions  in  so  many 
different  ways  ? — Vulgar  fractions,  I  mean. 

7560.  But  you  can  make  vulgar  fractions  either  very 
easy  or  very  difficult ;  cotild  you  give  us  any  idea  what 
sort  of  questions  they  were  doing  ? — They  did  mental 
arithmetic  in  vulgar  fractions,  but  problems  they  could 
not  deal  with  anywhere. 

7551.  Would  they  be  able  to  deal  with  such  a 
question  as  this  :  "I  share  an  apple  equally  among  six 
people,  what  fraction  would  each  get  "  ? — Certainly. 

7552.  And  would  they  get  a  step  further:  "T  divide 
"  it  equally  into  six  jaieces,  then  I  take  three  of  those 
"  pieces  and  put  them  together — what  amount  of  the 
"  apple  would  that  be  ?  "  would  they  get  up  to  that 
point  ? — I  should  say  so  certainly.  I  think  they  under- 
stood fractions  in  that  form  some  of  them ;  I  do  not 
think  all  of  them  did. 

7553.  And  in  reading,  what  sort  of  book  would  they 
read  ;  would  they  read  such  a  book  as  Grimm's  Tales  in 
the  top  class  ? — I  do  not  rememljer  what  they  did  read. 
Some  of  them  read  very  well,  but  some  had  defective 
speech.  I  should  think  that  would  be  about  the 
standard  that  they  would  read ;  they  would  not  read  a 
book  much  more  advanced  than  that. 

7554.  That  would  be  about  a  third-standard  book  ia 
England,  would  it  not  ? — 1  should  have  thought  so. 

7555.  I  only  want  to  ask  one  question  about  the 
number  of  these  schools.  I  see  there  is  no  mention  of 
Berlin  here  ? — There  is  no  special  school  at  Berlin, 
because  the  head  school  inspector  at  Berlin  says  that 
backward  children  can  go  to  the  idiot  asylum  ;  they 
have  a  very  good  idiot  asylum  thete,  and  he  does  not 
believe  in  fine  distinctions. 

7556.  So  that  if  you  are  born  in  Berlin,  you  must 
either  be  an  idiot  or  go  to  the  ordinary  schools  ? — Yes. 

7557.  Then  I  see  that  from  Hamburg,  which  is  a 
huge  place,  they  only  return  one  class  with  20  scholars  ; 
does  that  show  that  there  is  anything  of  the  same  sort 
as  in  Berlin  ;  does  it  show,  I  mean,  that  the  authorities 
are  unfavouraljle  to  the  system  ? — I  should  think  it 
must ;  because  in  every  large  town  like  that  there 
must  be  a  larger  proportion  of  children  who  are  unfit  to 
go  to  ordinary  school  work. 

7558.  But  this  gentleman  at  Berlin  is  an  exception, 
I  suppose.  He  does  not  represent  educated  opinion, 
does  he  P — I  do  not  know  ;  he  seems  to  have  a  great- 
deal  of  power ;  but  then  the  school  inspectors  in 
Germany  seem  completely  to  rule. 

7559.  (Dr,  Shuttleworth.)  You  told  us  that  the 
medical  ofiicer,  along  with  the  director  of  the  school, 
made  a  careful  examination  and  sent  off  many  childi-en 
to  the  idiot  asylums.  Is  not  that  .one  reason  for  there 
being  a  l^etter  average  class  of  children  in  the  ordinary 
schools  in  Gei'many  than  we  have  in  England  ;  I  mean 
as  shown  hy  their  after  life  p— I  must  say  that  I  should 
dispute  the  statement  that  they  have  a  better  class  of 
children  in  German  schools,  judging  by  the  lowest 
classes.  I  think  it  may  be  that  the  chiidren  succeed 
better  in  after  life,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  a 
better  class  of  children  ;  because,  in  the  lowest  classes 
in  many  instances  the  children  seem  to  me  more 
idiotic. 
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Miss  7560,  The  statistics  here  give  a  very  large  percentage 

M,  Hodge.  of  succeRS  in  after  life  ? — Yes,  I  think  the  training  is 

  excellent ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  children  are  at  a 

5  May  1897.  higher  standard. 

7561.  But  still  they  are  carefully  weeded  out  by  the 
medical  officer  before  they  are  passed  into  the  special 
classes  ? — Yes. 

7562.  Do  you  know  anything  about  institutions  foi' 
feeble-minded  boys  and  girls  beyond  school  ago,  any 
industrial  ii)3tituticns,  I  mean,  or  working  homes  ? — 
No,  I  do  not 

7563.  For  those  who  are  not  absolutely  idiotic,  i 
mean  ? — I  bolieve  there  are  evening  classes  in  Dresden 
for  boys  in  handicraft,  and  I  think  the  boys  could 
carry  on  their  work  there  in  Dresden  and  Leipzig  and 
in  other  parts  of  Saxony  at  tliese  institutions  more  than 
in  any  other  district  of  Germany. 

7664.  Do  you  mean  classes  for  feeble-minded  boys 
and  girls  or  only  for  ordinary  boys  and  girls  ? — For 
ordinary  boys  and  girls  ;  but  I  think  the  feeble-minded 
children  might  take  advantage  of  them  if  they  chose. 

7565.  Have  you  visited  any  idiot  institutions  in 
Germany  at  all  ? — No,  not  in  Germany  ;  I  have  been 
to  Darenth  in  England. 

7566.  Do  you  ha,ppen  to  know  whether  they  have 
male  or  female  teachers  in  idiot  institutions  in 
Germany  ? — I  could  not  say. 

7567.  (Chairman.)  Were  you  present  at  any  examina- 
tion where  the  medical  officer  sifted  the  children  ? — 
No. 

7568.  Do  you  happen  to  know  what  test  he  applied ; 
does  he  apply  this  test,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  be 
able  to  get  their  own  living  in  after  life  ? — I  am  afraid 
I  do  not  know  what  test  he  applies. 


7569.  I  think  there  must  be  some  test  of  that  sort, 
because  out  of  71  who  left  Elberfeld  all  are  returned 
as  able  to  get  their  own  living,  except  15  who  are  not 
at  work  owing  to  illness ;  but  they  claim  for  all  the 
children  there  that  they  are  capable  of  earning  their 
own  living  afterwards,  except  in  the  case  of  illness. 
Do  you  not  think  that  they  must  take  that  as  a  test  ?- 
I  do  not  see  how  the  doctor  could  judge  of  that. 

7570.  By  the  degree  of  mental  capacity.  Does  it  not 
enter  into  his  calculation  at  all  P — I  should  think  it  may 
enter  into  his  calculation,  but  I  should  think  it  would 
be  very  difficult  to  judge. 

7571.  They  seem  very  capable  of  judging  if  all  that 
are  turned  out  at  the  end  of  the  training  are  a'jle  to 
earn  their  own  living  ;  but  is  there  not  some  danger 
that  they  might  shut  out  some  others  v/ho  might  benefit 
by  the  classes  ? — 1  think  it  is  possible.  It  is  a  very 
serious  thing,  I  think,  to  send  one  of  these  children  as 
an  idiot,  because  if  he  is  pre-disposed  to  be  weak- 
minded  it  increases  the  tendency. 

7572.  When  did  you  last  visit  a  special  class  in 
England  ? — I  think  it  was  in  1894. 

7573.  Can  you  carry  back  your  memory  so  as  to 
picture  the  two  classes,  the  German  and  the  English, 
and  tell  us  which  you  think  had  the  lowest  class  of 
children? — It  certainly  struck  me  when  I  was  in 
Gei'many  that  the  children  in  the  lowest  forms  that  I 
saw  were  of  a  lower  type. 

7574.  And  yet  they  are  more  successful  than  we  are 
so  far  as  their  after-life  is  concerned  ? — They  have  been 
working  longer. 

7575.  How  long  have  they  been  working  ? —  Sixteen 
years  in  Brunswick,  and  since  1867  in  Saxony,  I 
think. 


The  witness  withdrew. 


JRev.  F.  Synge, 
M.A. 


The  Reverend  Feakcis  Synge,  M.A.,  called  in  and  examined. 


7576.  {Oliairnian.)  You  are  Her  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  for  the  Eastern  Division  ? — Yes. 

7577.  And  Inspector  of  the  Hackney  District  in  the 
Metropolitan  Division  ? — Yes. 

7578.  Ha,ve  you  visited  most  of  the  schools  for  de- 
fective and  epileptic  children  in  your  district  ? — I  have 
visited  all  the  special  classes  in  my  district. 

7579.  Have  you  tried  your  hand  at  applying  any  test 
to  defective  children  ?  Where  do  you  draw  the  line 
between  a  defective  and  a  normal  child  ? — I  have  not 
done  so  jjersonally,  but  I  have  been  present  at  several 
of  the  "  taking  in ''  days,  and  I  have  watched  the  medical 
officer  and  the  superintendent.  I  have  watched  the 
lines  that  they  went  on,  and  fully  agreed  with  them,  I 
think,  in  almost  everj'^  case. 

7580.  They  act  upon  a  combination,  of  course,  of  the 
history  of  the  child  at  home,  and  the  history  of  the  child 
at  school,  and  also  the  signs  of  physical  or  mental 
defect  that  the  medical  officer  detects  ? — Yes. 

7581.  On  which  of  those  elements  do  you  place  most 
reliance ;  the  history  of  the  child  in  school  and  at 
home,  or  upon  an  examination  of  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
by  the  superintendent  and  the  medical  officer  ? — I  think 
I  place  most  reliance  upon  the  examination.  The 
accounts  from  the  school  depend  so  much  upon  the 
teacher  from  whom  they  come.  If  I  get  a  report  that 
comes  up  to  me  from  a  teacher  whom  I  know  vei'y  well 
that  repoi't  is  very  valuable ;  but  a  good  many  of  the 
reports  that  come  from  the  schools  are  wanting  in 
accuracy  and  in  value,  I  think. 

7582.  It  seems  that  in  Germany  if  a  child  stays  for 
two  years  in  the  same  class  it  is  then  tested  to  see 
whether  it  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  special  class  or  "  hilfs- 
schule,"  as  it  is  called  in  Germany.  Would  you  be 
inclined  to  think  that  that  would  be  a  good  preliminary 
test  ? — That  is  rather  wholesale,  I  think.  I  do  not  think 
we  want  it  quite  so  long  as  that. 

758.S.  At  the  age  of  8  that  is  ;  if  a  child  stays  in 
Standard  I.  from  6  to  8  years  of  age  ? — Many  children 
only  begin  to  develop  at  eight  years  of  age,  and  a  child 
does  not  want  to  be  treated  abnormally  before  that, 

7584.  At  what  age  would  you  begin  to  test  him  ? — I 
think  I  would  begin  a  little  older  than  that.  I  think  if 
he  is  three  years  in  a  class,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say 
then  that  he  must  be  rather  weak, 


7585.  You  have,  I  suppose,  a  considerable  number  of 
defective  and  backward  children  in  the  lowest  class  of 
your  schools  which  is  genei-ally  called  Standard  0  ?■ — 
Yes. 

7686.  Do  you  think  that  they  are  rather  slurred  over 
and  neglected? — Yes,  sometimes,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessarily  so.  I  think  it  is  a  bit  of  not  very  good 
organisation  if  there  are  too  many  of  those  children. 

7587.  The  history  of  school  life  will  not  help  us,  will 
it,  in  large  classes  where  these  defective  and  feeble- 
minded children  have  been  mixed  up  with  other 
children? — No,  it  will  not ;  because  these  children  want 
individual  care. 

7588.  What  is  your  idea  about  the  histoiy  that  you 
get  from  the  school  ? — I  should  discriminate  between 
diif  erent  schools  ;  you  have  to  go  school  by  school.  In 
one  school  the  head  teacher  knows  all  about  it,  and  any 
children  that  are  put  down  as  in  Standard  0  you  may 
pretty  well  take  at  once  into  the  special  class  ;  in  other 
schools  I  should  pay  very  little  regard  to  it. 

7689.  Will  the  recent  circular  help  you  to  discriminate 
between  Standard  0  and  Standard  I.,  do  you  think? — I 
do  not  know  how  far  it  will  particularly.  I  think  it 
tells  one  to  do  what  one  has  been  doing  to  a  great 
extent. 

7690.  And  which  you  seem  to  have  failed  to  do  in  a 
good  many  schools  ? — Yes,  I  am  afraid  so  ;  failed  to  do 
as  fully  as  one  would  wish. 

7591.  Then  this  pronouncement  ought  to  strengthen 
your  hands  ? — Yes. 

7592.  So  that  we  may  hope  to  see  Standard  0  more 
thoroughly  sifted  than  it  has  been  in  time  past,  and  a 
preparatory  test  applied  for  the  work  of  the  medical 
officer  of  the  board  and  the  inspectors  P — I  think  you 
may.  It  is  the  whole  thing  being  too  big  that  prevents 
one  doing  it  in  every  case  ;  but  there  is  no  such  effective 
way  of  looking  into  Standard  0  as  getting  the  head 
teacher  tc  go  into  the  cases  individually. 

7693.  You  think  that  is  absolutely  necessary? — It 
makes  it  disappear  the  next  year  to  a  great  extent  if 
they  have  done  that. 

7594.  You  do  not  think  you  can  give  a  strict  defini- 
tion yourself  of  a  feeble-minded  child? — No;  I  think 
that  one  of  the  things  that  I  put  down  is  that  I  do  not 
want  it  to  be  too  clearly  defined.    I  do  not  think  we 
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are  ripe  for  it  yet.  The  border  line  is  very  undefined 
to  my  mind,  as  I  see  it  working  out  on  tlie  "  taking  in  " 
days ;  and  I  tliink  it  must  be  undefined  both  to  the 
medical  officer  and  to  Mrs.  Burgwin. 

7595.  You  think  that  on  the  upper  side  the  teacher 
is  the  best  judge,  and  on  the  lower  side  the  medical 
officer  must  be  the  absolute  authority  ? — I  think  on  the 
lower  side  we  must  be  very  gentle  at  present,  and  take 
the  children  into  these  classes  eicioeriroentally,  rather 
than  send  the  child  to  be  secluded  for  life. 

7596.  But  upon  the  whole,  the  medical  authority  is 
the  only  one  that  can  give  us  a  real  decision  on  the 
lower  side  ? — Yes,  and  the  only  decision  on  the  lower 
side  ;  but  I  do  not  imagine  that  any  medical  authority 
can  quite  say  which  child  may  benefit  by  such  classes, 
and  may  be  able  to  live  in  the  world  instead  of  being 
taken  out  of  it. 

7597.  Not  irrespective  of  the  history  of  the  child  ? — 
No,  not  irrespective  of  the  history  of  the  child  in  some 
oases ;  but  there  is  still  a  border  line  for  the  medical 
oflBcer,  as  for  everyone  else,  I  think. 

7698.  As  you  know,  in  Standard  0  none  of  these 
children  have  been  tabulated,  or  their  history  kept  P — 
No,  that  is  so  :  but  some  head  teachers  will  tell  you  all 
about  every  child  of  the  kind  in  their  school. 

7599.  Do  you  think  you  can  trust  to  their  memory 
as  sufficient  ? — I  could  take  you  into  schools  where 
you  could  be  told  about  every  child  of  the  kind. 

7600.  But  not  sufficiently  accurately  to  be  able  to 
give  an  exact  picture  of  the  child's  mental  state  .P — 
Pretty  well.  I  remember  being  astonished  at  it  in 
some  schools. 

7601.  But  those  must  be  very  sympathetic  and 
intelligent  teachers  ? — Yes,  they  are. 

7602.  The  majority  of  teachers  would  hardly  be  up 
to  that,  would  they  f — Perhaps  not ;  but  I  think  I 
could  point  to  a  good  many  about  whom  there  would 
be  no  doubt. 

7603.  Then  it  is  in  the  minority  of  cases  that  you 
would  got  trustworthy  facts  from  the  teacher  about  the 
child's  mental  state  ? — I  think  so.  That  does  not  apply 
to  big  schools;  in  the  large  board  schools  it  is  lost  sight 
of,  but  any  teacher  in  a  moderate-sized  school  would 
know  it  very  well. 

7604.  In  a  voluntary  school  where  tliere  are  only 
about  30  or  40  in  Standard  III.,  perhaps;  but  in  a 
board  school  where  there  are  perhaps  70  children  it 
would  be  much  more  difficult  ? — Yes,  it  would  be  much 
more  difficult  there,  because  the  thing  is  changing,  it 
is  a  floating  population. 

^  7605.  Then  supposing  these  children  were  thoroughly 
sifted  and  put  into  special  classes  for  good  reasons, 
how  would  you  train  them  ;  would  you  give  them  more 
manual  and  industrial  training? — Yes;  I  think  the 
object  is  to  teach  the  child  to  earn  its  own  living, 
rather  than  to  read  and  write. 

7606.  On  the  other  hand,  the  authorities  of  the 
asylums  lay  great  stress  upon  reading  and  writing  as 
a  great  help  in  promoting  the  happiness  of  these 
children  in  after  life.  I  gather  that  you,  like  some  of 
the  other  inspectors  who  have  been  before  us  the  other 
day,  seem  to  look  more  to  the  wage-earning  side,  but 
there  is  another  side  of  their  life,  namely,  the  happiness 
of  these  children,  which  do  you  put  first  ? — I  think 
tnat  the  wage-earning  power  and  being  independent 
makes  the  happiness  of  living  for  them.  I  do  not  think 
that  these  children,  so  far  as  I  know  them  at  all,  will 
ever  be  developed  sufficiently  intellectually  to  promote 
their  happiness,  they  will  never  read  for  their  owe 
pleasure,  I  am  afraid. 

7607.  But  that  is  against  the  experience  of  the  officers 
of  the  asylums  ? — Then  I  submit  to  pcoijlo  of  more 
experience,  mine  is  very  small. 

7608.  I  have  here  a  memorandum  from  the  authorities 
of  all  the  great  institutions,  and  in  their  answers  they 
give  us  this  information:  "A  knowledge  of  reading 
"  a-nd  writing  is  of  great  importaucfc  as  opening  up 
"  sources  of  information  and  recreation,  and  affording 
"  a  means  of  keeping  up  communications  with  friends. 
"  Most  imbeciles  derive  great  pleasure  from  receiving 
"  and  sending  letters  "  ?— I  am  rather  astonished  to 
hear  it.  Prom  wliat  I  have  seen  of  these  cases,  the 
children  certainly  never  arrive  at  the  stage  of  readino- 
or  writing  that  would  be  a  pleasure  to  them.  ° 


7609.  Is  that  so  P— I  do  not  think  there  is  a  casein  ^ev.RSyngt, 

my  district,  Mrs.  Burgwin  will  correct  me  if  I  am  M.A. 

7610.  Mrs.  Burgwin  will  put  questions  to  you  about   .  

that  afterwards.     What  occupations  do  you  suggest 

are  the  best  for  these  children.  Did  you  notice  which 
they  took  most  interest  in  ? — That  twine  work  pleases 
them  very  much,  knotting  cords,  I  forget  the  name 
of  it. 

7611.  Macrame  work  ? — Yes. 

7G12.  And  anything  to  do  with  colour? — Yes,  that 
has  got  to  do  with  colour,  but  in  the  time  that  they  are 
at  manual  occupations  they  seem  to  me  to  be  happier 
and  better  than  when  they  are  doing  flny  other  kind  of 
work,  when  they  are  trying  to  do  mental  work.  Then, 
as  to  carpentering,  I  have  seen  the  boys  at  Abbey 
Street,  and  the  teachers  of  the  class  seemed  to  be 
satisfied  that  they  were  developing  there,  and  getting 
on. 

7613.  I  think  the  general  agreement  is  that  imbeciles 
should  be  excluded  from  these  special  classes,  inasmuch 
as  they  are  likely  to  cast  a  sort  of  jorejudice  upon  them, 
and  that  they  would  derive  but  little  benefit  from  them. 
You  would  rather  be  inclined,  I  gather,  to  include 
them  out  of  pit^^  p — I  should  be  inclined  to  say  that  the 
border  line  is  very  indistinct,  and  that  some  of  them 
are  capable  certainly  of  training  in  manners  and  in 
behaviour,  such  as  would  fit  them  in  certain  occupa- 
tions, without  seclusion.  I  think  that  one  very  strong 
case  of  that  kind  came  out  at  Abbey  Street,  on  one  of  the 
"  taking-in  "  days.  It  was  a  big  boy,  who  was  brought 
up  before  the  medical  officer  and  Mrs.  Burgwin  as 
having  finished  his  time  in  the  school,  who  was  abso- 
lutely destitute  of  intellectual  powers,  so  far  as  I  could 
judge,  and  yet  he  had  been  civilised  in  the  class,  and 
would  have  been  perfectly  capable,  I  think,  if  he  had 
been  taken  on  by  some  patient  person,  of  doing  some 
simple  out-of-door  work,  and  of  behaving  himself,  and 
getting  on. 

7614.  Was  he  capable  of  doing  any  work  at  all? — I 
thought  so. 

7615.  Would  he  not  have  learnt  more  at  an  asylum 
for  imbeciles  ? — That  seemed  to  me  just  a  case  that 
was  very  near  an  imbecile,  and  yet  that  class  had 
developed  him,  and  had  done  a  very  great  good  to  him. 
I  do  not  know  enough  about  asylums  to  say  how  far 
they  might  have  been  better ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  a  terrible  thing  to  seclude  a  child  for  life  if  you 
can  help  it. 

7616.  I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  they  should  be 
brought  into  society,  and  kept  at  home  as  far  as 
possible  ;  but  the  question  would  be  whether  he  would 
not  be  better  away  than  in  a  class,  if  he  was  not  fit  for 
it  P — Probably  Mrs.  Burgwin  and  Mr.  Newton  know  the 
boy  that  I  am  referring  to. 

7617.  There  is  one  remark  of  yours  that  I  think 
rather  requires  some  explanation.  You  nay  that  ib 
seems  questionable  in  the  case  of  some  children 
whether  any  attempt  should  be  made  to  rouse  their 
dormant  intelligence.  What  do  you  mean  by  that 
exactly  ? — Before  these  special  classes  were  well  on 
foot,  when  the  Newcastle  Street  Centre  was  set  up, 
which  was  the  earliest  in  my  district,  it  had  got  a  very 
enthusiastic  teacher,  and,  as  I  looked  at  the  class  she 
was  trying  to  deal  with,  it  struck  me  very  strongly 
whether  she  was  not  awakening  those  children  to  pain 
rather  than  to  gain.  There  was  no  medical  officer 
called  in  at  that  time,  and  I  felt  very  strongly  the 
want  of  a  medical  opinion  on  those  children  before  you 
tried  to  rouse  them  at  all.  I  was  not  certain  whether 
in  the  stimulation  of  what  intellectual  powers  they  had 
you  might  not  be  simply  arousing  them  to  pain. 

7618.  Do  you  not  think  that  all  intellectual  effort  is 
in  the  first  instance  painful,  and  that  we  only  acquire  a 
taste  for  intellectual  effort  by  association  P — I  do  not 
mean  that.  The  thing  was  present  to  my  mind  then. 
I  may  be  entirely  wrong  about  it,  but  it  struck  me  :  "  I 
"  do  not  know  whether  to  recommend  for  those  children 
"  trying  to  rouse  them  at  all." 

7619.  What  should  their  fuiuro  life  be,  in  your 
opinion  ? — I  doubt  their  future  life  at  all.  I  mean  that 
the  children  seemed  to  me  doomed  to  death.  Some  of 
them  I  looked  at  had  mighty  heads. 

7620.  But  as  long  as  their  life  lasted,  would  you  not 
try  to  develop  them,  so  far  as  any  intelligence  that 
they  might  have  went? — I  should  be  sceptical  about  it. 
I  may  be  corrected  by  the  medical  authorities,  but  I 
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Rev.  F.  Synge,  Bliould  have  wanted  a  medical  opinion  about  it  before  I 
M.A.        shoald  have  tried. 

— —  7621  But  in  all  the  schools  they  try  to  develop  the 

5  May  1S97.  intelligence,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  it,  without 
exception  ? — But  does  it  not  in  some  cases  simply  rouse 
inflammation  or  brain  disease  ? 

{Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  I  think  I  have  known  of  a  case  or 
two,  but  that  is  all. 

{Dr.  Smith)  Yes,  there  are  some  cases. 

{Witness.)  It  would  be  possible  you  think.  I  know 
it  struck  me  the  first  time  that  I  should  like  to  have 
expert  authority  on  that  case  before  I  tried  to  rouse  it 
at  all. 

7622.  {Chairman.)  What  is  the  evil  that  you  are 
afraid  of — that  it  might  arouse  an  immoral  sense  P — No, 
1  thought  it  might  be  rousing  them  to  jjain,  and  might 
bring  on  inflammation  of  the  brain. 

{Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  In  hydro-cephalic  heads,  I  believe, 
have  seen  that  kind  of  thing  arise. 

7623.  {Dr.  Smith.)  You  thought  it  was  rousing  them 
for  no  good  purpose  ? — I  thought  it  was  questionable. 
I  wanted  your  opinion. 

7624.  {Chairman.)  What  size  of  class  should  you 
recommend  for  these  defective  children  ? — When  I  see 
a  class  of  30  I  feel  that  that  is  too  big.  That  is  the 
size  at  present,  I  believe. 

762-5.  Would  you  say  that  the  smallest  class  should 
be  about  15  and  the  others  20  ? — That  is  about  the  kind 
of  thing  I  should  recommend. 

7626.  Is  not  that  the  limit  under  the  London  School 
Board  in  your  district  at  the  present  time  ? — Thirty  is 
the  limit,  and  I  often  see  it  full. 

7627.  At  present,  I  think  the  London  School  Board 
fill  up  all  the  class-rooms  to  the  same  extent  as  in  an 
ordinary  class-room,  namely  10  square  feet  per  child  ? 
— I  do  not  think  I  have  any  class-room  in  which  there 
is  not  plenty  of  space  ;  but  what  I  mean  is  that  there 
are  too  many  children  for  one  teacher. 

7628.  Would  you  say  that  there  was  sufficient  space 
for  drill  and  exercises  ? — There  is  sufficient,  I  think ; 
it  is  tolerable,  there  is  nothing  to  complain  of  really,  I 
think,  in  that  respect. 

7629.  These  children  require  a  great  deal  of  move- 
ment, do  they  not  ? — Yes,  it  is  better  if  they  can  have 
a  sejDarate  room  for  drill  as  they  have  at  Abbey  Street. 

7bo0.  But  it  is  not  advisable  to  be  constantly  moving 
them  from  room  to  room;  would  it  not  be  better  if 
they  could  have  some  drill  in  the  same  class-room  if 
there  were  double  the  space,  so  as  to  keep  them  in 
their  own  room  ? — Yes,  I  think  that  would  be  better. 

7631.  {Mr.  Pooley.)  I  gather  that  your  feeling  would 
be  to  include  the  lower  grades  of  feeble-minded 
(ihildren  in  these  classes  rather  than  to  let  them  go 
into  institutions  for  imbeciles  and  idiots  ? — The  border 
line  cases,  I  may  say,  rather  than  the  lower  grades  ; 
certainly  not  the  absolutely  imbecile  cases,  but  the 
doubtful  cases  I  should  be  inclined  not  to  draw  the 
line  too  strictly  about.  It  is  only  in  those  cases  when 
I  have  been  watching  the  taking  in  that  I  have  been 
inclined  sometimes  to  differ  a  little  from  the  medical 
officer  and  the  superintendent.  I  think  I  should  like 
to  see  a  case  of  that  kind  taken  in ;  I  think  that  the 
special  class  could  do  something  for  it. 

7632.  That  question  of  rousing  the  dormant  intelli- 
gence would  furnish  a  test  as  to  whether  the  child 
should  be  admitted  or  not.  I  mean  that  if  a  child 
would  be  injured  if  he  was  excited  ^or  if  his  intelligence 
was  aroused,  he  would  on  that  account  possibly  be  a 
fit  person  for  an  imbecile  institution  where  he  could 
be  secluded  .f — Quite  possibly.  One  wants  an  expert 
opinion  very  strongly  on  those  cases. 

7633.  If  a  child  has  mental  faculties,  hov/ever  weak, 
as  a  rule  it  is  desirable,  is  it  not,  that  they  should  be 
exercised  if  he  is  likely  to  derive  pleasure  from  it  ? — 
Certainly. 

7634.  And  also  he  should  have  an  opportunity  of 
education  in  these  special  classes,  should  he  not, 
because  he  will  be  more  likely  to  be  able  to  earn  his 
own  livelihood  wholly  or  partially  ? — Quite  so. 

7635.  {Miss  Townsend.)  Would  you  raise  the  age  of 
the  children  attending  the  classes  ;  would  you  like 
them  to  remain  longer  in  the  classes  ? — I  do  not  think 
it  is  possible  as  long   as   they   are   mixed  classes. 


Already  there  are  big  boys  in  the  class,  and  I  question 
whether  they  ought  to  be  there  sometimes. 

7636.  Would  you  like  their  education  to  be  con- 
tinued elsewhere  ? — I  should  think  that  might  be  so  in 
some  cases,  but  I  do  not  know  enoiigh  about  it  to  be 
really  certain. 

7637.  Then,  about  the  children  whose  intelligence 
you  think  had  better  not  be  roused  in  the  class-room  ? 
— I  do  not  say  that  I  think  it  had  better  not  be  roused. 
I  said  that  I  wanted  an  expert  opinion  on  those  cases 
rather  than  that  I  had  one  of  my  own. 

7638.  You  would  not  like  to  see  them  left  un- 
employed, would  you  ? — They  were  cases  that  wanted 
a  medical  opinion  which  at  the  time  it  was  not  open  to 
me  to  take. 

7639.  At  all  events  they  might  be  amused,  might 
they  not  ?— I  should  think  so ;  but  even  as  to  that,  in 
those  cases  of  water  on  the  brain,  I  do  not  know 
whether  any  rousing  is  right. 

7640.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  I  think  you  referred  to  the 
Newcastle  Street  Special  School,  and  I  think  you 
referred  to  the  time  before  it  was  a  special  class,  and 
before  it  came  under  my  supervision  ? — Yes. 

7641.  I  think  it  might  interest  you  to  knowthat  some 
of  those  cases  are  now  at  Darenth  Asylum.  Could  you 
tell  me  whether  you  think  the  time  table  is  satisfactory 
as  it  is  at  present  ? — I  am  afraid  I  have  not  watched  the 
time-table  very  often.  I  watched  the  classes  at  work, 
but  not  the  time-table.  I  have  judged  of  the  time- 
table by  the  time  I  was  there. 

7642.  I  was  only  wondering  whether  in  your  opinion 
we  gave  sufficient  time  to  manual  instruction  ? — I  think 
it  is  quite  possible  that  more  time  should  be  given  to 
that ;  it  certainly  seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  fertile 
part  of  the  work.  But  I  should  not  interfere  much 
about  the  time  table  considering  that  the  teacher  ought 
to  know  much  better  what  division  of  time  ought  to  be 
given  than  I  should  at  first. 

7643.  Have  you  thought  our  desks  quite  suitable  as 
we  have  them  at  present  ? — They  are  the  ordinary 
desks ;  there  is  no  special  desk  provided. 

7644.  Do  you  think  that  a  single  desk  would  be 
better  than  dual  desks  ? — I  am  never  fond  of  dual 
desks,  I  never  think  them  a  good  arrangement.  Yes,  I 
should  imagine  that  single  desks  would  be  distinctly 
bettor. 

7645.  {Dr.  Smith.)  I  only  want  to  ask  you  this 
question  :  If  it  came  to  be  a  question  of  amusing  these 
children  merely  that  would  hardly  be  the  duty  of  the 
London  School  Board,  would  it  ? — ISTo,  I  think  that  was 
only  suggested  to  me.    Which  children  do  you  mean  ? 

7646.  These  bad  cases  which  you  though  it  would  be 
better  to  do  nothing  for  P — I  think  I  have  been  a  little 
misunderstood  about  that ;  that  is  not  what  I  thought. . 
I  thought  that  one  wanted  a  proper  opinion  upon  them 
from  an  expert  before  one  went  further  in  trying  to 
amuse  them.  I  should  think  it  is  quite  possible  that 
you  could  have  said  at  once  whether  such  a  child 
ought  to  be  stimulated  and  to  have  his  intellect  aroused 
in  any  way,  or  whether  it  was  simply  cruel  to  attempt 
it. 

7647.  What  I  mean  is  that  if  it  is  to  be  simply  a 
question  of  taking  care  of  these  children  that  would 
hardly  be  the  duty  of  the  teachers  of  the  school  ? — No, 
it  would  not. 

7648.  {Chairman.)  Do  you  happen  to  know  how  many 
children  there  are  who  are  not  present  in  school  owing 
to  their  being  too  defective  P — I  can  give  you  no 
statistics  as  to  that. 

7649.  You  have  had  experience  of  rural  schools ;  if 
there  are  one  or  more  of  these  defective  childi'en  in  a 
rural  school,  how  should  they  be  dealt  with  in  your 
opinion  ?— That  is  a  regular  puzzle.  I  have  always 
said  that  if  they  are  not  in  the  way  in  the  school,  and 
if  they  are  not  a  trouble  to  the  other  children,  it  is 
better  to  keep  them  there  ;  but  if  they  an?,  so  defective 
as  to  be  troublesome  and  interfere  with  the  other 
children  I  have  always  said  strongly  that  the  teachers 
have  reasonable  cause  for  excluding  them,  and  that 
they  ought  to  be  excluded.  I  have  often  rather  brought 
it  before  the  managers  that  it  was  unfair  to  the  other 
children  and  to  the  teachers  to  allow  them  to  come  to 
the  school. 

7650.  Would  you  give  the  school  authority  the  power 
to  remove  such  a  child  and  to  board  it  out  near  a 
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central  class  whei'e  it  coiild  be  properly  taugM  ? — Yes ; 
I  think  that  -wouid  be  a  useful  thing  to  do. 

7651.  They  are  better  taken  out  of  the  school  in  a 
rural  district  ? — Yes,  they  are  certainly  in  the  way 
there,  that  kind  of  imbecile  children. 

7662.  Are  the  centres  in  London  placed  in  proper 
places,  do  you  think,  so  that  the  children  have  not  to 
walk  far  to  come  to  school  ? — They  are  insufficient  in 
number  as  yet. 

7653.  But  the  London  School  Board  is  iDlanning  a 
scheme  of  special  centres  for  the  whole  of  Loudon ; 
they  are  laying  out  a  map  for  the  purpose  P — I  remem- 
ber I  met  Mrs.  Burgwin  once  and  I  tried  to  plan  out 
my  own  district  for  the  j^urpose. 

7654.  What  do  yon  think  you  require  to  provide  for 
the  defective  childen  in  your  own  district  ? — I  think 
for  the  present  we  want  about  three  or  four  more 
centres  to  complete  the  necessary  accommodation  in 
my  district. 

7655.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Yours  is  the  best  district ; 
you  have  five  centres  ? — Mine  is  the  best,  and  I 
certainly  want  some  more. 

7656.  {Ghairman.)  Will  you  look  at  the  maps  which 
the  London  School  Board  has  prepared  for  London,  and 
look  at  your  own  district  and  see  if  their  scheme 
coincides  with  your  own.  How  many  additional  centres 
did  you  say  you  wanted  P — I  have  put  down  one  at 
Lamb  Lane  ;  that  is  on  the  map.  Then  there  is  one  at 
St.  John's  Road ;  I  should  have  put  it  at  this  new  I'oad, 
that  is  practically  the  same  thing,  but  I  should  have 
put  it  at  Gopsall  Street  instead  of  St.  John's  Road. 
The  other  one  I  put  down  was  at  Homerton  College, 
and  the  School  Board  put  it  at  Berger  Road.  I  think 
that  Homerton  OoUege  is  the  only  place  for  it. 

7657.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  And  that  is  the  place  where  it 
is  going  to  be  put ;  it  is  not  going  to  Berger  Road  P— 
Then  you  have  put  down  the  same  as  I  have  in  my 
scheme  ? 

{Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Yes. 

7658.  {Ghairman.)  So  that  that  is  exactly  the  number 
you  think  you  need  ? — Yes. 

7659.  Are  you  guided  in  that  scheme  of  yours  by  the 
leading  thoroughfares  P — They  would  be  central.  For 
instance,  Hoxton  has  got  none.  I  put  one  in  the  most 
central  part  of  Hoxton. 

7660.  Do  you  put  it  near  a  big  thoroughfare  where 
the  child  would  have  to  cross  it  to  get  to  the  centre  — ' 

The  witne 


The  Great  Kingsland  Road  bounds  Hoxton  on  one  side  -^^^^  ^- 
and  the  City  Road  bounds  it  on  the  other.  M,A. 

7661.  Would  the  children  have  to  cross  those  large  5  May  1897. 

thoroughfares  to  reach  the   centre  ? — A  few  of  the   . 

children  would,  but  we  have  a  great  population  in  that 
particular  part  of  Hoxton.    Then,  with  regard  to  Lamb 

Lane,  it  is  a  school  that  is  going  to  be  deserted  for  a 
new  board  school,  and  I  thiidc  there  is  no  provision  at 
all  within  reach  of  it ;  Maidstone  Street  is  the  nearest, 
and  that  is  some  way  off.  The  whole  of  Homerton  has 
no  school  except  the  one  at  Hackney  Wick,  which  is 
inaccessiljle  for  any  but  this  small  neighbourhood.  I 
think  that  other  Hom.erton  class  is  as  central  as  anything 
can  be. 

7662.  Then  you  think  that  your  district  will  be  fully 
supplied  when  these  special  centres  are  set  up  — That 
is  about  eight  centres  ;  that,  I  think,  will  do. 

7663.  In  which  class  is  there  the  highest  number  of 
children  P — I  think  at  Abbey  Street;  I  suppose  there 
are  40  there  now. 

7664.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  In  Abbey  Street  there  is 
accommodation  for  90 ;  at  Cranbrook  Road  for  30 ;  at 
the  Eton  Mission  30 ;  at  Mansfield  Street  30 ;  and  at 
Newcastle  Street  30? — Yes;  but  only  two  of  those  are 
at  all  full ;  Abbey  Street  is  not  full  up  to  the  90,  it  has 
about  40.  Newcastle  Street  has  its  30,  and  Cranbrook 
Road,  I  think,  has  its  30. 

7665.  And  the  others  have  about  30  each? — -Yes. 

7666.  Is  Hackney  over  supplied  with  schools,  or  will 
it  be  after  those  centres  are  built,  if  the  schools  are  not 
full  at  the  present  time  ? — No  ;  Abbey  Street  is  simply 
an  old  building,  in  which  they  have  put  three  rooms  to 
that  purpose, 

7667.  Would  this  be  the  sort  of  building  tha,t  you 
would  suggest,  a  building  for  SO  for  one  class,  or  two 
classes  or  three  classes  ;  should  the  30  be  divided  ? — It 
is  better,  I  think,  to  make  many  centres  than  to  try  to 

mass  too  many  children  at  one.    Of  course  a  centre  is  ^ 
better  if  you  can  classify  there,  but  the  children  will 
not  go  very  far;  these  children  cannot  be  sent  very 
far. 

7668.  Do  yon  think  that  two  classes  are  enough  for 
any  centre? — I  have  no  experience  with  regard  to  that. 

7669.  That  is  to  say,  two  teachers  dividing  their 
classes  ? — Only  just  now,  since  the  last  taking-in  day, 
has  any  centre  grown  to  two  classes,  so  that  I  have  no 
experience  as  to  double  classes. 

3  withdrew. 


Mr.  Aethue  William  Newton  (a  1 

7670.  {Ghairman.)  I  believe  you  wish  to  give  us 
some  opinion  as  to  the  present  organisation  of  the 
special  schools  under  the  London  School  Board  P — ■ 
I  do. 

7671.  Will  you  make  the  statement  that  you  wish  to 
make  ? — I  visited  20  of  the  classes,  and  in  two  or  three 
cases  I  saw  buildings  that,  I  believe,  are  regarded  as 
permanent  buildings,  which  are  very  unsuitable  indeed. 
First  of  all,  there  is  the  Park  Walk  School,  near  Chelsea, 
where  the  centre  consists  of  a  room  which  seems  to 
measure  about  16  by  14  feet ;  it  contains  10  dual  desks, 
and  no  other  desks.  There  were  actually  more  than  20 
children  present  when  I  visited  it,  and  the  children 
were  in  far  too  close  quarters  for  the  best  work  to  be 
done. 

7672.  The  School  Board  claims  to  have  the  right  to 
put  '^0  children  in  10  square  feet? — At  present;  but  I 
am  only  pointing  out  that  their  present  arrangements 
are  very  far  indeed  from  ideal.  Then  I  went  to  see 
Chrisp  Street,  in  Poplar.  There  there  seems  to  be  no 
playground,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  judge  by  one  visit, 
the  lighting  is  unsatisfactory.  Then  I  saw  Choumert 
Road,  near  Peckham  Rye  ;  there  there  are  three  class 
rooms  built  in  the  form  of  a  tower,  one  above  the  other, 
which,  of  course,  is  very  unsuitable.  Then,  again,  at 
Bath  Street,  City  Road,  the  lighting  in  one  room  is  very 
unsuitable,  and  the  noise  from  the  traffic  outside  is  very 
tiresome  in  one  room.  Those  are  the  clearly  bad  ones. 
There  is  one  more,  and  that  is  the  one  at  St.  Dunstan's 
Road,  near  Hammersmith.  That  is  a  room  originally 
intended  for  a  manual  training  room,  at  the  top  of  a 
very  high  building;  there  were  two  teachers  "there, 
working  in  the  same  room.    There  is  no  cloak-room ; 
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the  cloaks  are  kept  in  the  class  room  itself,  and  there  is   

no  lavatory,  although  the  lavatory  attached  to  the 
manual  training  room  is  sometimes  used. 

7673.  And  those  five,  you  say,  are  permanent  build- 
ings ? — T  believe  they  are ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Board  regards  them  as  permanent  buildings  or  not. 
Some  of  them  certainly  were. 

7674.  Have  you  any  reason  to  believe  that  the  Board 
will  not  replace  them  when  the  defects  are  pointed 
out  ?  —  The  Board  has  certainly  built  Bath  Street  and 
Choumert  Road  specially  for  the  purpose. 

7675.  Now,  as  to  the  size  of  the  classes.  Do  you 
think  that  the  teachers  have  too  much  to  do  ? — I  think 
that  the  single-handed  teachers  have  distinctly  too 
much  to  do. 

7676.  That  is  to  say,  in  a  clas  s  of  30  children  without 
any  sub-divisions  ? — Yes.  The  worst  case  was  the  case 
of  Abbey  Street,  where  there  was  only  one  teacher 
when  I  first  visited  it.  There  were  38  children  on  the 
roll,  and,  speaking  from  memory,  there  were  31  present 
I  also  saw  various  cases  of  single-handed  teachers 
where  there  were  20  children  present,  and  all  those 
teachers  struck  me  as  being  overburdened.  One  was 
clearly  not  able  to  deal  with  all  the  children  she  had, 
and  a  great  many  others  found  it  very  hard  work, 
especially  in  the  reading  lessons.  The  reading  lessons 
that  they  attempted  to  give  in  two  or  three  centres — I 
forget  which — quite  Ijroke  down  ;  they  could  not  keep 
the  two  or  three  groups  of  children  going  at  once. 

7677.  The  teachers  have  had  no  training  of  any 
kind,  I  suppose,  as  a  rule,  except  from  practice  in 
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 what  they  get  for  themselTesF  —  Except  that  before 

ttiey  are  permanently  appointed,  they  attend  at  some 
other  of  these  classes  established  in  London,  and  see 
what  goes  on  there. 

7678.  On  the  whole,  are  you  satisfied  with  the 
teachers  ? — I  think  that,  with,  perhaps,  one  exception, 
the  Board  have  got  hold  of  quite  the  right  sort  of 
teachers. 

7679.  What,  in  your  opinion,  is  the  best  sort  of 
furniture  for  these  special  classes  for  defective 
children  ? — Single  desks — one  desk  for  each  scholar. 

7680.  And  chairs?  —  Desk  and  chair  combined.  I 
have  noticed,  in  a  great  many  cases,  the  children 
interfering  with  each  other  where  there  were  dual 
desks ;  in  fact,  that  strikes  me  as  being  the  great 
difficulty  that  the  teachers  have  in  keeping  order. 


7681.  Is  there  any  other  point  that  you  wish  to  bring 
before  the  Committee  ? — No,  I  think  those  are  all  the 
points. 

7682.  You  haye,  I  believe,  some  statistics  about  certain 
areas  in  your  district  ? — Not  about  my  own  district  in 
particular.  I  took  10  of  the  centres  in  London,  and  I 
estimateJ,  so  far  as  I  could,  what  was  the  of  the 
feeding  ground  from  which  each  of  these  centres  was  fed. 
I  took  the  number  of  children  between  7  and  13  years 
of  age  in  the  centre,  the  number  of  children  between 
13  and  14  years  of  age  in  the  centre,  the  number  of 
children  between  7  and  13  years  of  age  in  the  feeding 
ground,  and  I  could  also  estimate  roughly — though 
there  are  no  actual  statistics — the  number  of  children 
between  13  and  14  years  of  age  in  the  feeding  ground. 
Taking  the  restilts  of  all  10  centres,  and  adding  them 
up,  you  get  about  68,000  children  between  7  and  14 
years  of  age  in  the  10  feeding  grounds,  and  you  find 
that  '71  of  those  children  are  actually  in  attendance  at 
the  centres,  which  corresponds,  more  or  less,  with  the 
1  per  cent,  that  we  have  been  estimating.  This  table 
contains  the  particulars  :  — 


CoMPAPJSON  of  Attendance  at  10  Centres  for  Defective  Ciitldren  with  the  School  Population  of  the  Areas 

from  which  the  Centres  are  Fed. 


(2.) 

(3.) 

(4.) 

(5.) 

Scheduled 
Children, 

Estimated 

Total 

Name  of  Centre. 

Number  on  Roll,  April  1396. 

April  1896, 
in  Feeding 

Number  of 
Children. 

Number  of 
Children, 

Remarks. 

Ground. 

April  1896. 

(a.)  7-1.3. 

{b.)  13-14.  (e.)  7-14. 

7-13. 

13-14. 

7-14. 

Hugh  Myddleton  - 

63 

6 

69 

7,610 

Chequer  Alley 

22 

1 

23 

1,652 

Feeding:    ground  unusually 

small,  but  teachers  are 
confident  as  to  boundaries, 
which  are  well  defined. 

British  Street 

25 

3 

28 

2,904 

Isle  of  Dogs  ;  seems  a  poor 
neighbourhood. 

"  Brecknock  " 

4.5 

3 

48 

3,908 

St.  Clement's  Road 

62 

3 

65 

5,304 

Part  of  neighbourhood  bad ; 
thieves,  &c. 

Park  Walk  - 

16 

3 

19 

5,!t70 

Nearly  all  children  here  from 
board  schools.  Do  volun- 
tary schcols,  of  which  there 
are  many  about,  refuse  to 
let  their  defectives  go. 

St.  Duustau's  Eoacl 

36 

G 

42 

8,355 

New  neighbourhood ;  mostly 

respectable. 
Part  of  neighbourhood  very 
poor. 

Edward  Street 

73 

11 

84 

8,717 

Choumert  Road 

39 

10 

49 

6,130 

Well-to-do  neighbourhood  on 
the  whole. 

Sayer  Street  - 

36 

19 

55 

7,940 

All  10  Centres  - 

417 

65 

482 

58,490 

9,200 

67,690 

Note. — The  figures  in  2(a),  2(&),  2(c)  are  ascertained  from  teachers  ;  stray  children  living  outside  feeding  ground  have  been 
deducted.  The  area  of  feediug  ground  has  been  acertained  by  study  of  map,  by  study  of  actual  neighbourhood,  and  by  inquiries 
from  teachers.  Where  there  is  a  dount  as  to  the  proper  limits,  the  area  has  been  taken  too  large  rather  than  too  small.  The 
figures  in  column  (3)  are  from  last  school  accommodation  report  of  School  Accommodation  and  Attendance  Committee.  There 
are  no  statistics  of  the  Board  as  to  number  of  children  beteween  13  and  14  :  but  the  Life  Table  shows  that  9,200  is  not  far  from 
the  iruth  for  the  whole  10  leading  grounds.  The  number  for  each  feeding  ground  separately  could  be  roughly  estimated  were  it 
worth  while  to  do  so.  Of  course,  however,  the  smaller  the  area  the  less  certain  is  it  that  deductions  made  with  help  of  Life  Table 
are  correct. 


Conclusions. 

So  far  as  these  10  areas  are  concerned:—- 

•71  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  7  and  13  are 

in  attendance  at  the  special  classes  ;  and 
"71  per  cent,  of  the  children  between  13  and  14  are 
in  attendance  at  the  classes. 
The  coincidence  of  percentages  is  remarkable,  but  of 
course  accidental ;  but  for  Sayer  Street  it  would  not 
exist. 

Making  all  allowance  for  errors  in  areas  of  feeding 
grounds,  and  for  refusals  to  send  children  to  special 
classes,  it  seems  hardly  possible  that  in  London  the 
defectives,  as  defined  by  the  Board's  medical  officer, 
exceeds  1  per  cent,  of  the  school  population.  The  areas 
may  be  considered  representative,  they  seem  to  repre- 
,sent  every  section  of  the  elementary  school  classes  of 
society. 

Jt  will  be  seen  that  the  proportion  of  defectives  varies 
considerably  in  the  different  areas  ;  it  seems  quite 
possible  tiiat,  in  like  manner,  it  may  vary  very  greatly 
in  different  towns, 


7683.  That  scarcely  holds  for  the  Hackney  District, 
with  its  population,  does  it  ? — I  do  not  take  the  whole 
district ;  these  statistics  merely  refer  to  the  areas 
within  reach  of  the  10  centres. 

7684.  But  your  contention  is,  as  I  understand,  that 
they  would  apply  to  each  district  ?  —  I  think  probably 
they  would  apply  to  the  whole  of  London. 

7685.  The  attendance  at  the  special  classes  in 
Hackney  does  not  come  up  to  300,  I  see  ?  —  Part 
of  Hackney  is  not  within  reach  of  any  centre. 

7686.  But  if  in  Haxkney,  on  a  population  of  180,000, 
1  per  cent,  of  the  school  population  between  7  and  13 
years  of  age  ought  to  be  in  attendance,  you  would 
scarcely  say  that  we  have  found  all  the  children  yet 
who  ought  to  be  at  a  special  school,  would  you  ?  —  No ; 
that  is  not  quite  the  point.  Probably  a  large  part  of 
Hackney  is  not  within  reach  of  any  centre. 

7687.  Quite  so  ;  but  when  you  have  supplied  the 
proper  number  of  centres  do  you  think  that  we  shall 
probably  have  all  the  children  for  whom  special  classes 

are  needed  r  —  I  think  it  is  most  likely  that  when  the 
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centre  is  supplied  yon  will  find  the  children.    I  will     somewhat    similar    basis     by    Mr.   W.    J.    Purver,  Mr. 
now  hand  in  a  table  of  statistics  compiled  upon  a     superintendent  of  visitors  in  Greenwich  : —  A.  W.  Newtorit 

Census  of  Ohildken  in  Blocks  A3  and  B  of  Geeenwich  (taken  by  Board's  OflScers  in  April  1897).  5  May  1897. 


(«.) 
.0  to  7. 

(6.) 
7  to  13. 

5  to  13. 

(rf.) 
over  13. 

Children 
attending  - 
school. 

^(1.)  Ordinary  children  attending  the  ordinary  schools 
(2.)  Cripples  attending  ordinary  schools 
(3.)  Children  attending  the  special  school  - 
(4.)  Children  attending  ordinary  school,  but  probably 
(i.e.  in  officer's  opinion)  fit  for  special  school, 
i.e.,  defective. 

1,437 
1 

3 

3,987 
10 
.53 
5 

5,424 
11 

53 
8 

•384 
2 
3 
1 

Children 

not 
attending 
school. 

"(5.)  Children  excused  from  attendance  as  idiots  or 
imbeciles. 

(6.)  Children  excused  from  attendance  as  cripples 
(7.)  Children  excused  from  attendance  as  epileptics  - 
(8.)  Children  excused  from  attendance  as  defective 

but  not  idiotic. 
(9.)  Children  excused  {permanently')  from  attending 

on  other  medical  grounds. 
(10.)  Other  children  not  attending  :    truanting,  in 
^          country,  &c.,  &c.,  temporary  illness. 

1 
20 

3 

6 
1 

4 
27 

3 

7 
1 

4 
47 

1 
1 

7 

Total  number  of  children  from  5  upwards  enumerated 

1,462 

4,096 

5,558 

399 

1,386  children  between  3  and  5  were  also  enumer- 
ated ;  of  those  806  were  in  attendance  at  school, 
and  580  were  not  in  attendance ;  but  it  is,  of  course, 
impossible  to  classify  them  under  the  heads  given 
above. 

The  two  blocks  to  which  this  census  refers  constitute 
the  area  between  the  Thames  Deptford  Creek,  the 
South  Eastern  Eailway  ("Woolwich  Branch)  and  the 
Surrey  Canal.  The  population  may  be  considered  a 
representative  one,  inasmuch  as  it  contains  small  shop- 
keepers, artisans,  labourers,  railway  men  in  regular 
work,  casual  labourers,  and  a  certain  very  rough 
element. 

Certain  corners  of  the  area  are  just  over  half  a  mile 
from  the  special  school  at  Edward  Street,  but  the  great 
majority  of  the  children  are  within  half  a  mile  from  the 
school. 


The  five  scholars  between  7  and  13  who  are  set  down 
under  head  (4)  may  be  either  children  living  at  the 
extremity  of  the  area,  or  children  whose  parents  object 
to  the  special  classes.  One  of  the  classes  certainly 
falls  under  the  latter  head. 

The  valuable  part  of  the  results  is,  of  course,  that 
contained  in  column  (6.) ;  this  agrees  pretty  closely 
with  Dr.  Warner's  results.  As  children  who  are 
legally  exempt  are  not  enumerated  unless  they  happen 
to  be  in  attendance,  column  {d.)  does  not  contain  all  the 
children  over  13,  and  is  therefore  of  no  great  value  for 
the  present  purpose. 

The  figures  for  the  tsvo  blocks  could  be  given 
separately  ;  but  they  are  much  more  instructive  when 
taken  together,  as  together  the  blocks  form  a  mon; 
typical  district  than  either  block  would  form  when 
taken  alone. 


Adjourned. 


SIXTEENTH  DAY. 


Tuesday,  1st  June  1897. 


Present : 

H.  F.  POOLEY,  Esq.,  in  the  Chaik. 


Mr.  A.  W.  Newton. 

Dr.  G.  E.  Shuttlewobth. 


Mrs.  BuKGWiN. 

Miss  TOWNSEND. 


Mr.  H.  W.  Orange,  Secretary. 


Mr.  John  Holm,  F.E.O.S.E.,  M.R.C.S.,  called  in  and  examined. 


7688.  (Chairman.)  You  are  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh  P—Tes. 

7689.  And  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
England  ? — Yes. 

7690.  Fellow  of  the  Medical  Society,  London?— 
Yes. 


7691.  And  you  have  been  Examiner  in 
Education  for  the  School  Board  of  London  p— 


Physical 
Yes. 


7692.  We  want,  of  course,  to  get  from  you  something 
about  the  system  of  physical  exercises  or  gymnastic 
training  which  would  be  suitable  to  mentally  defective 
or  physically  defective  children,  who  are  the  subject 
of  our  inquiry.  You  think  that  for  the  gymnastic 
training,  the  treatment  required  for  defective  children 
must  be  considerably  modified  from  what  can  be  used 
with  advantage  for  the  normal  child  P— Precisely  so. 
E  98300. 


7693.  And  you  are  of  opinion  that  the  Swedish 
system,  which  is  called  after  Ling,  is  the  only  gym- 
nastic system  based  on  a  scientific  knowledge  of  the 
human  body  ? — Most  certainly. 

7694.  And  you  think  that  that  system  is  superior  to 
any  other  system  that  you  know  of  p — Not  only  supe- 
rior, but — I  will  not  say  there  is  no  other  form  of 
gymnastics  that  can  be  of  use — but  it  is  the  only  system 
that  really  has  essential  value,  especially  in  cases  like 
those  you  are  proposing  to  deal  with. 

7695.  Are  there  any  other  systems  to  be  compared 
with  this  that  you  know  of? — There  is  the  German 
system  of  gymnastics,  which  has  many  movements, 
but  all  other  systems  outside  the  Swedish  system 
are  haphazard  systems  based  on  the  general  very 
excellent  principle,  that  exorcise  is  good,  therefore,  let 
us  exercise;  biit  the  movements  and  exercises  are  not 

H  h 


Mr.  J.  Holvi, 
F.R.C.S.E., 
M.K.C.S. 
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Mr.  J.  Holm^   elaborated ;  they  are  not  developed  on  any  system  or 
F.R.C.S,E.,    any  regular  plan  for  the  harmonious  development  of 
M.R.C.S.     the  body,  and  the  consequence  is,  that  although  they 

  often  make  strong,  and  too  often  stiffen,  the  body, 

1  June  1897.    they  deform  the  body.    JSTow  that  is  bad  in  the  normal 

 man,  and  to  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  if  you 

go  to  one  of  the  displays  of  the  German  Gymnastic 
Society  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  you  will  see  there  that 
the  men,  and  they  are  the  very  best  types  of  men, 
because  it  is  those  men  they  put  forward  there,  men, 
that  under  a  oettei'  system  would  be  capable  of  being 
developed  into  a  sort  of  ideal  combination  of  Hercules 
and  Adonis  ;  it  is  those  very  men  that  have  the  high 
shoulder  and  the  gymnastic  stoop,  and  a  very  con- 
siderable amount  of  stiffness.  Now  in  the  Swedish 
system  (you  can  only  see  it  in  its  full  development  in 
Sweden)  you  will  find  a  total  absence  of  that.  The 
men  and  the  women  are  well  set  up,  equally  developed 
and  supple,  and  I  need  hardly  say,  that  taking  two 
human  beings  of  theoretically  equal  strength,  the  one 
who  is  supple  is  almost  doubly  as  strong  as  the  one  who 
is  not. 

7696.  Would  you  say  the  object  of  Ling's  system  is 
harmonious  bodily  development  ?— That  is  the  object. 

7697.  And  it  is  based  on  accurate  anatomical  and 
physioiogical  knowledge  P— Yes.  And  then  there  is 
another  point  that  Ling  insisted  on,  and  that  is,  not 
over-development.  Directly  you  get  over-development 
you  cease  to  get  harmonious  development.  You  must 
keep  within  the  vital  capacity  of  the  individual,  which 
is  an  ever-varying  factor.  No  system  can  make  every 
man  or  woman  equally  strong. 

7698.  You  say  that  this  Swedish  system  is  applicable 
to  these  defective  children  as  well  as  to  normal 
children,  because  it  may  be  applied  to  the  restoration 
of  this  harmonious  bodily  development  ?—YeB. 

7699.  Can  this  system  be  localised  and  be  applied  to 
.he  special  parts  of  the  body  that  require  restoring  ?— 
Yes,  that  is  the  great  peculiarity  of  the  system,  but 
that  applies  specially  to  the  medical  section. 

7700.  You  say  you  divide  it  into  four  sections, 
educational,  military,  medical,  and  aesthetic  ? — Yes. 

7701.  With  regard  to  these  children  it  would  be  the 
educational  and  medical  sections  that  are  valuable  ? — 
Precisely.  The  medical  and  educational  sections  are 
directed  to  train  large  bodies  of  normal  children.  Of 
course,  in  the  initiation,  you  start  with  small  squads, 
the  same  as  with  recruits,  but  later  on  you  can  exercise 
the  children  in  scores,  or  fifties,  or  hundreds  as  they 
reach  a  higher  stage  of  proficiency,  whereas  where  you 
have  to  remedy  a  defect,  you  must  apply  the  exercise 
which  must  be  localised  to  act  on,  say  a  weak  set  of 
muscles,  you  must  act  directly  on  that  weak  set  of 
muscles,  and  that  can  only  be  done  by  an  applied 
movement  by  the  operator  exciting  a  resisting  power, 
and  in  their  weakened  or  semi-paralysed  set  of  muscles 
by  making  use  of  and  cultivating  what  little  there  may 
be  of  action  there.  You  must  remember  that  you  are 
not  merely  exercising  the  muscles,  you  are  exercising 
the  nerve  centres  that  govern  the  muscles,  and  you  are 
reacting  back  on  that  nerve  centre,  and  in  that  way 
attracting  physiological  nutrition  both  to  the  centre, 
and  to  the  muscle,  which  manifests  the  evolution  of 
the  nervous  force. 

7702.  Does  this  system  require  much  special  apparatus 
as  applied  to  the  class  of  children  we  are  dealing  with  ? 

 llo,  very  little  apparatus,  in  fact,  apparatus  can  be 

(but  it  is  not  well)  always  dispensed  with ;  but  unfortu- 
nately the  system  requires  a  skilled  teacher,  and  when 
I  was  in  Sweden  in  1882,  the  Governing  Council,  which 
is  a  very  important  body  of  the  Royal  Gymnastic 
Central  Institute  of  Stockholm,  had  just  found  that 
their  curriculum,  which  is  a  very  severe  one,  and  which 
extended  over  two  years,  including  instruction  in 
anatomy,  physiology,  hygiene,  the  theory  of  gymnastics, 
and  the  teaching  of  practical  gymnastics  in  its  diiferent 
forms,  was  insufficient,  and  that  it  was  insufficient, 
curiously  enough,  not  with  those  pupils  who  were 
indifi"erent  to  their  work,  but  it  was  too  short  for  those 
most  diligent  and  enthusiastic,  that  their  very  enthu- 
siasm led  them  into  error,  hence  at  that  time  the 
curriculum  was  extended  to  three  years. 

7703.  Was  that  the  curriculum  for  teachers  ? — Yes, 
for  teachers.  In  Sweden  you  cannot  teach  gymnastics, 
unless  you  are  a  diplomat  of  the  Central  Institution. 
In  the  same  way,  every  officer  in  the  army,  who  hopes 
for  promotion,  must  acquit  himself  well  in  his  gymnastic 
course  at  the  Central.   When  I  say  acquit  himself  well, 


I  do  not  mean  that  it  is  necessary  for  him  to  perform 
extraordinary  gymnastic  feats,  which  I  would  say  is  the 
very  curse  of  scientific  gymnastics,  the  aiming  at 
doing  this,  that,  or  the  other  monstrosities,  which  at 
once  gets  away  from  what  we  started  with  just  now, 
harmonious  developments. 

7704.  While  you  are  upon  this  point,  do  you  think 
the  teachers  in  this  country  can  easily  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  this  system  ? — They  can,  and  that  is  shown  in 
this  way,  that  though  the  course  is  all  too  short,  as  I 
pointed  out  in  my  report  to  the  London  School  Board — 
yet  notwithstanding  its  extreme  shortness  on  the  girls' 
side,  having  classes  originally  with  a  good  instructress, 
that  was  Madame  Bergman-Osterberg. 

7705.  (Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Mademoiselle  Lofving  was  the 
first  ? — Mademoiselle  Lofving  did  vei-y  little,  it  was 
essentially  Madame  Bergman-Osterberg  who  did  the 
work,  and  she  has  been  succeeded  in  her  turn  by  a  very 
efficient  teacher.  Miss  Eley. 

7706.  {Chairman.)  I  think  we  need  not  go  into 
individual  instances.  Would  you  tell  us  whether 
teachers  can  acquire  a  knowledge  of  this  system  in  this 
country  ? — They  can  acquire  it  at  Madame  Bergman- 
Osterberg's  physical  training  college  at  Dartford  in 
Kent. 

7707.  And  what  time  do  you  think  an  ordinary  trained 
teacher  ought  to  devote  to  acquiring  this  method  ? — If 
you  ask  me  what  time  they  ought  to  devote,  I  should 
say  two  or  three  years :  but  as  a  practical  man  I  shoiild 
think  an  efficient  person  might  acquire  a  fair  knowledge 
in  a  year. 

7708.  Would  that  be  by  training  the  whole  time  for 
a  year,  or  going  there  on  certain  occasions  ? — Training 
at  times ;  but  I  think  she  had  better  spend  the  whole 
time  there,  then  she  will  go  through  a  course  of  lectures 
which  are  part  of  the  whole  business. 

7709.  Do  you  think  that  defective  children  in  these 
classes  can  almost  universally  be  benefited  by  exercise 
of  this  sort.'' — Well,  of  course  there  are  hopeless  cases 
which  nothing  can  benefit ;  but  I  should  say,  that 
excepting  those  very  hopeless  cases,  they  are  all  capable 
of  benefit ;  at  the  same  time  that  benefit  of  necessity  is 
a  limited  quantity. 

7710.  But  they  are  capable  of  some  benefit  ? — Yes. 

7711.  Is  one  of  those  benefits  an  increase  in  the 
respiratory  power  of  the  patient  ? — Yes,  that  is  almost 
invariable.  If  you  have  suffioient  intelligence  in  a  child 
to  be  able  to  teach  him  to  take  long  breaths,  that  is,  deep 
regular  inspirations,  you  can  always  improve  the  cubic 
capacity  of  the  lungs. 

7712.  Does  that  lead  to  an  equal  and  regular 
distribution  of  the  circulation  ? — Most  emphatically. 

7713.  And  to  an  improvement  of  the  nerve  force  P 
— ^Yes,  it  adds  essentially  to  the  vitality  of  the 
individual. 

7714.  Do  you  in  this  class  of  children  always  find  a 
deficiency  or  perversion  of  the  co-ordinating  faculty  ? — 
I  should  say  that  that  was  universal,  or  at  any  rate  all 
but  universal. 

7715.  And  you  think  it  necessary  that  the  exercises 
should  be  applied  to  the  individual  case  ;  it  is  necessary 
to  have  regard  to  the  individual  case  P — Yes  ;  of  course 
with  defective  children  their  ability  would  vary 
according  to  the  amount  of  their  intelligence,  and  those 
who  were  moderately  intelligent  would  be  able  to  take 
class  exercise  ;  but  they  would  all  of  them  be  the  better 
for  specific  exercises  in  addition.  The  very  worst  and 
most  defective  mentally  of  the  children  would  only  be 
a  nuisance  in  the  class  and  would  prevent  other  children 
benefiting  from  the  lessons. 

7716.  Have  you  visited  any  of  the  special  classes  of 
the  London  School  Board  ? — Yes. 

7717.  Could  you  describe  to  us  any  specific  exercises 
which  you  think  would  be  generally  useful  for  those 
children?  —  For  the  defective  children  who  are 
moderately  intelligent,  you  mean  ? 

7718.  Yes ;  They  must  be  that  to  be  at  these  classes, 
because  we  do  not  take  the  idiots  P — I  see.  On  general 
lines  it  would  be  the  ordinary  system  that  is  practised 
in  the  schools  of  the  School  Board  for  London.  Now  I 
have  here  a  little  book,  you  will  probably  be  amused  at 
the  little  engravings,  by  Mr.  Liedbeck,  who  I  may 
mention  is  the  Government  Inspector  of  Gymnastics  for 
the  whole  of  Sweden,  and  is  also  one  of  the  Sub-Directors 
of  the  Central  Institute  at  Stockholm,  and  he  is  a  better 
gymnast  than  he  is  an  artist ;  but  anyhow  this  shows 
the  class  of  movement. 


MINUTES  OF  EVIDENCE; 
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7719.  I  do  not  know  whetlier  this  book  would  be  too 
long  to  go  through  ? — It  would  be  impossible,  and  I  am 
afraid  it  would  be  useless,  because,  as  I  say  in  my 
notes,  you  come  back  to  this  point,  that  you  must  have 
a  skilled  teacher — without  that  you  can  do  nothing. 
It  would  be  just  as  useful  for  me,  if  I  were  to  tell  you 
that  in  certain  cases  of  disease  a  certain  surgical 
operation  will  be  of  the  greatest  use  and  may  save  the 
life  of  the  patient ;  but  it- will  be  of  no  use  for  me,  at  a 
lay  board,  to  enter  into  the  details  of  that  surgical 
operation,  it  would  be  useless ;  and  so  in  the  same  way 
I  do  not  think  that  any  good  end  is  to  be  gained  by 
going  into  a  description  of  the  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  ezercises  that  are  comprised  in  the  Swedish  syslem. 

7720.  Tou  do  not  think  you  could  usefviUy  put  in  a 
written  description  of  a  few  of  the  exercises  ? — No,  I 
can  only  say  generally  that  you  must  not  be  too 
ambitious  ;  you  must  be  content  to  proceed  slowly,  and 
what  you  do  must  be  done  well.  Start  with  two  or 
three  simple  exercises  and  get  those  mastered,  and 
from  that  you  can  go  to  something  better. 

7721.  The  one  principle  is  that  you  should  cultivate 
the  normal  movements  of  the  body  ? — Yes  ;  not  any 
strained  or  contorted  movements. 

7722.  Tou  have  had  experience  yourself  of  the  benefit 
of  scientific  gymnastics  in  this  class  of  children  P — Yes. 

7723.  Where  did  you  get  that  from  ? — Professionally 
I  am  a  grandson  of  Ling.  Ling,  amongst  his  pupils, 
had  two  pupils  whom  he  designated,  at  the  Swedish 
gymnasium,  as  the  only  two  men  capable  of  carrying 
out  his  idea,  those  two  men  were  sul:)-directors  under 
him,  one  was  Professor  Braiitel,  and  the  other  Professor 
Georgii,  I  was  Professor  G-eorgii's  pupil  and  assistant 
for  over  twelve  years,  and  have  had  exclusive  charge  of 
his  practice.  That  is  where  I  have  gained  my  know- 
ledge of  Ling's  system  ;  therefore,  professionally,  I  am 
Ling's  grandson. 

7724.  Do  I  rightly  understand  that  you  have  private 
patients  coming  to  you  for  advice  as  to  gymnastics  ? — 
Yes  :  that  is  my  line  of  practice — the  practice  of  Ling's 
system  in  its  medical  aspect.  I  do  a  little  gymnastic 
educational  work,  but  not  very  much. 

7725.  I  think  we  have  heard  sufficiently  what  the 
principles  of  this  system  are.  Is  there  any  particular 
apparatus  which  you  think  should  be  provided  for 
these  classes  ? — Apparatus  is  desirable,  but  it  is  not 
necessary. 

7726.  Isot  necessary  to  have  any  apparatus  at  all  ? — 
No,  that  is  not  an  essential,  the  teacher  is  the  essence 
of  the  thing  ;  but'  there  is  a  simple  ladder  apparatus 
that  is  desirable. 

7727.  Many  of  these  exercises  can  be  done  in  the 
class  room  ? — Yes. 

7728.  They  do  not  require  a  special  gymnasium  ? — ■ 
Heally  the  only  gymnasiiim  that  is  essential  is  a  floor 
to  stand  on  and  the  body  of  the  pupil,  if  you  only  know 
how  to  use  that  floor  and  that  body. 

7729.  Do  you  recommend  dumb-bells  ? — More  hateful 
abominations  have  never  been  used  even  by  the 
strongest. 

7730.  Do  you  recommend  staves  ? — 'So,  they  are  an 
evil,  but  they  are  not  so  evil  as  the  dumb-bell  is, 
because  the  dumb-bell  contracts  the  chest,  stifliens  the 
shoulder,  and  makes  a  pei'son  clumsy.  There  are  very 
few  people  indeed  who  can  use  dumb-bells  properly. 
You  have  to  consider  this  (which  is  lost  sight  of)  that 
you  have  to  multiply  the  weight  of  the  dumb-ljell  by 
the  leverage  of  the  arm,  and  that  makes  a  pound  dumb- 
bell, in  its  action  on  the  shoulder,  a  great  many  pounds  ; 
therefore,  ifc  overdevelops  the  scapular  muscles  and 
shoulder-joints  in  the  effort  to  hold  the  dumb-bell.  The 
great  thing  that  a  gymnast  has  to  fight  against,  is  the 
difficulty  of  keeping  the  shoulder-blades  in  the  proper 
position — well  back — and  directly  you  put  the  dumb- 
bells in  a  child's  hands  (oven  a  veiy  light  one)  they 
instantly,  to  ease  themselves,  let  the  shoulder  blades  go 
forward.  I  have  here  an  illustration  of  an  important 
apparatus,  which  is  a  very  simple  thing.  (E.ehihiting  the 
same.) 

7731.  What  do  you  call  that  ?— The  Swedes  call  it  a 
Rihhstol  ;  I  suppose  we  should  call  it  a  fixed  la.dder.  It 
is  put  close  against  the  wall — the  wall  is  just  a  few 
inches  behind  it. 

7732.  Is  that  for  the  muscles  of  the  arms  and  for  the 
body  generally  ? — This  man  is  using  the  muscles  of  his 
legs,  the  muscles  of  his  back  and  the  muscles  of  his 
arms — he  is  using  everything  really. 


7733.  Would  you  recommend  that  particular  instru- 
ment for  classes  ? — Yes,  that  is  a  very  good  one.  But 
unless  you  have  a  good  teacher  you  are  oetter  without 
apparatus.  If  you  have  not  a  skilled  teacher  then  let 
the  child  have  a  skipping  rope  and  let  the  child  have 
a  ball ,  because  with  apparatus  which  children  can  use 
they  always  pull  themselves  out  of  shape  if  they  use  it 
without  direction.  I  do  not  object  to  apparatus,  of 
course. 

7734.  But  you  think  it  is  not  necessary  ? — I  think 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  unless  there  is  a  medical 
reason  to  the  contrary,  ought  to  be  able  to  climb  a  rope 
and  climb  a  pole  ;  and  you  cannot  teach  polo-climbing 
and  rope-climbing  unless  you  have  those  things  ;  there- 
fore, I  should  say  that  a  ribbstol,  a  bar,  and  a  few  ropes, 
are  all  you  want — and  even  they,  as  I  say,  are  not 
absolutely  necessary.  Mr.  Liedlieck  deals  with  that 
question.  As  you  know,  Sweden  is  a  poor  country  and 
many  of  the  schools  cannot  have  any  apparatus,  so  he 
uses  a  form  as  you  see  here.  (Exhibiting  an  illustration.) 
That  is  to  represent  a  boy  on  a  vaulting  bar. 

7736.  Then  no  special  apparatus  is  necessary.  Are 
there  any  special  forms  of  drill  that  you  would  lay 
stress  on,  special  movements  ? — Yes,  the  movements 
of  the  Swedish  system  as  carried  out  in  schools.  I  may 
say,  for  instance,  that,  if  our  children  were  taught  the 
abdominal  movements  there  would  be  less  hernia ;  and 
if  they  were  taught  the  respiratory  movements  we 
should  have  less  lung  disease  than  we  have.  I  hope 
you  do  not  think  I  am  too  enthusiastic,  but  I  am 
speaking  within  my  knowledge,  and  I  am  not  in  the 
least  exaggerating.  It  stands  to  reason  that  if  by 
exercise  you  can  increase,  as  you  can  readily,  the  cubic 
capacity  of  the  lungs  these  results  must  follow. 

7736.  I  think  you  have  given  us  the  general  principles, 
and  no  doubt  Dr.  Shuttleworth  will  like  to  ask  you 
some  questions  with  regard  to  the  particular  forms  of 
mental  or  physical  defect  and  the  application  of  Ling's 
system  with  regard  to  them. 

7737.  (Mr.  Burgwin.)  Have  you  had  cases  of  heart 
disease  under  your  care  ? — Yes,  many. 

7738.  What  special  exercises  would  you  give  in  such 
cases  ? — To  begin  with,  you  will  always  give  general 
exercises,  especially  the  relative  movements  and  general 
movements,  exercising  the  muscles  of  the  body  generally. 
But,  in  addition  to  that,  you  will  give  respiratory  move- 
ments, and  in  addition  to  that  give  special  percussions 
and  vibrations  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  in  addition 
to  more  general  treatment.  The  heart-disease  treat- 
ment, the  Nauheim  treatment,  merely  consists  of 
Ling's  treatment  of  heart-disease  plus  a  system  of 
baths ;  but  at  the  Central  Institution  in  Professor 
Georgii's  practice,  in  ray  practice,  and  I  think  I  may 
say  in  the  practice  of  every  skilled  medical  gymnast, 
we  have  been  treating  heart-disease  successfully  for 
years  without  baths.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  I  have 
any  objection  to  the  Nauheim  baths — I  think  they  are 
very  good  ;  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  the  gymnastic  treat- 
ment that  is  the  more  impoi'tant  portion  of  the  Naaheim 
treatment,  and  the  Nauheim  exercise  treatment  is 
properly  simply  Ling's  system,  which  has  been  practised 
at  the  Central  Institution  since  the  year  1813. 

7739.  Then  you  would  not  exclude  children  either 
with  heart-disease  or  spinal  curvature  from  exercises  ? 
— Certainly  not. 

7740.  You  consider  that  all  children  should  have 
them  ? — Yes  ;  but  you  must  not  put  a  child  with  heart- 
disease,  and  in  speaking  of  heart-disease  pi'ay  do  not 
let  me  convey  a  wrong  impression,  that  a  gymnast  can 
cure  all  heart-disease  any  more  than  any  other  member 
of  the  profession,  but  in  cases  of  functional  heart-disease 
you  can  in  a  large  number  of  cases  cure  it,  and  even 
where  there  be  organic  disease  you  can  very  often 
alleviate  it.  As  regards  crooked  spines,  or  weak  spines, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  gymnastic  ti'catment  is  the 
only  rational  treatment  to  adopt.  If  you  do  not  adopt 
that  you  must  put  the  child  into  a  special  support, 
which  at  once  increases  the  original  mischief  which  had 
its  origin  in  the  weakness  of  the  .trunk  muscles,  and 
comljined  with  asymmetry  of  the  trunk  muscles.  By 
putting  a  child  in  a  case  you  at  once  stop  the  natural 
movements  of  the  trunk,  therefore  the  weak  trunk 
muscles  are  at  once  deprived  of  any  possibility  of  being 
strengthened.  Furthermore,  you  will  put  pressure  on, 
say,  which  is  the  most  usual  form,  the  right  shoulder, 
which,  as  it  is  called,  grows  out ;  it  groAvs  out  because 
the  spine  is  crooked.  The  left  hip  grows  out  from  the 
same  cause  ;  you  put  another  pad  on  the  left  side  of  the 
ribs  lower  down,  and  so  by  means  of  a  very  skilled 
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JWj-.  J  Holm,   apparatus  you  use  a  key,  you  put  on  these  pressures  to 
F.B.C.S.E.,    try  and  squeeze  the  parts  into  a  more  normal  condition 
M.R.C.S.      (which  as  a  rule  you  do  not  do),  and  you  prop  up  the 
—         shoulders.    The  result  of  these  pads  is  that  you  at  once 
1  June  1897.    interfere  with  the  normal  movements  of  respiration,  the 

 child  cannot  breathe,  and  directly  you  attack  respiration 

you  attack  everything,  you  attack  the  proper  arterialisa- 
tion  of  the  blood,  you  at  once  limit  the  action  of  the 
lungs,  and  by  limiting  their  action  you  tend  to  increase 
weakness  in  them,  and  so  you  attack  the  general 
health. 

7741.  Would  you  tell  us  how  much  time  you  would 
give  to  gymnastic  exercises,  and  at  what  hours  ? — A 
gymnastic  lesson  should  never  be  taken  immediately 
after  eating ;  there  should  be  an  interval,  according  to 
the  meal ;  if  it  is  a  heavy  meal,  an  interval  of  two  hours, 
after  dirmer  say. 

7742.  Two  hours  after  diimer  ? — Yes. 

7743.  After  any  meal  ? — After  breakfast  an  hour  is 
sufficient. 

7744.  Why,  the  same  process  is  going  on  P — Yes,  but 
I  am  assuming  the  child  will  eat  more  at  dinner. 

7745.  That  breakfast  is  a  lighter  meal  ? — Yes. 

7746.  I  did  not  think  it  was  in  Stockholm ;  but, 
however,  how  long  should  the  gymnastic  lesson  last  ? — 
That  must  be  a  variable  factor ;  I  should  say  from  half- 
an-hour  to  an  hour. 

7747.  Do  you  recommend  set  lessons  once  or  twice  a 
week,  or  a  few  exercises  each  day  ? — A  few  exercises 
each  day  is  infinitely  preferable.  And  then  half-an- 
hour  or  even  less  is  sufficient. 

7748.  Half  an  hour  would  be  a  large  slice  out  of  a 
child's  school  time  each  day.  would  it  not  P  —  The 
tendency  is  to  over-cultivate  the  brain,  unfoi'tunately, 
and  let  the  body  take  its  chance ;  the  consequence  is 
that  the  brain  does  not  do  the  wor  k  which  it  would 
otherwise  do  if  there  had  been  from  the  first  a  little 
more  attention  given  to  the  body. 

7749.  Do  .1  understand  that  you  would  recommend 
that  half  an  hour  each  day  should  be  given  to  gymnastic 
exercises  ? — Yes. 

7760.  [Mr.  Newton.)  Do  you  think  the  exercises 
ought  to  be  prescribed  by  the  teacher  of  the  child  or 
by  a  doctor  ? — If  the  doctor  has  gymnastic  knowledge, 
undoubtedly  by  the  doctor ;  but  if  the  doctor  has  not 
gymnastic  knowledge  he  cannot  prescribe  the  exercises, 
and  then  you  are  safer  in  the  hands  of  a  good  teacher. 
But  It  is  a  very  dangerous  thing  for  an  ordinary 
gymnastic  teacher  to  meddle  with  disease — whether  it  be 
heart-disease  or  scoliosis,  (spinal  curvature) — or  indeed 
anything.  I  found  an  enthusiastic  gymnast  on  one 
occasion  vigorously  at  work,  and  she  was  very  strong; 
the  child  was  specially  weak,  but  still  happily  nature 
was  stronger,  the  teacher  was  diligently  trying  to 
straighten  a  Pott's  curvature  of  the  spine.  I  explained 
to  the  lady  that,  had  she  been  successful,  she  would  have 
killed  the  child  and  probably  have  been  tried  for 
manslaughter. 

7751.  In  London  it  would  be  quite  easy,  would  it  not, 
to  have  one  medical  man  to  supervise  the  gymnasts  of 
all  the  classes  P — Yes,  I  think  it  would. 

7752.  That  would  be  a  great  deal  safer,  would  it  not, 
than  leaving  it  in  the  hands  of  the  teachers  of  the 
classes  ? — Very  much  better,  but,  as  regards  those 
medical  men  in  this  capital  of  the  world,  there  are  three 
of  them,  there  is  Mr.  Bernard  Rroth,  there  is  Mr. 
Kelligrew,  and  there  is  myself. 

7753.  Then,  given  such  skilled  medical  supervision,  do 
you  still  think  that  the  teachers  would  still  want  a 
year's  training  ? — ^Undoubtedly. 

7754.  Even  if  they  had  the  advantage  of  one  of  those 
three  experts  to  supervise  them  ? — Most  certainly, 
because  it  is  they  that  apply  the  exercise.  You  cannot 
gain  the  skill,  you  cannot  get  the  technique  under  the 
time.  Of  course,  we  know  there  are  teachers  who 
advertise  to  teach  French  in  12  lessons — well. 

7755.  Will  you  kindly  give  me  your  opinion  of  games 
versus  drill  P — I  think  games  are  necessaiy  and  most 
excellent,  but  they  will  not  take  the  place  of  physical 
training  any  more  than  novel-reading — even  of  the 
highest  type- — will  take  the  place  of  a  proper  form  of 
literary  education.  Games  are  very  good,  and  if  a 
child  is  properly  prepared  by  physical  training,  he  will 
enjoy  the  game  and  enter  into  it  very  much  better  than 
without  that  training ; .  but  I  think  the  training  is 


necessary,  I  do  not  say  it  shonld  necessarily  precede, 
because  a  child  plays  a  game  before  he  is  ripe  for 
training.  In  fact,  there  is  Nature's  training,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  Nature's  training,  things  would  be  very 
different.  See  how  instinctively,  when  children  see  a 
pole  they  climb  up  it,  and  a  bar  they  go  over  it,  and 
how  children  never  can  be  still,  although  foolish  people 
try  to  keep  them  still,  because  there  is  the  nataral 
instinct. 

7756.  Do  not  games  develop  quickness  in  a  way  that 
gymnastics  do  not  do  P — The  Swedish  system  develops 
quickness,  develops  extreme  attention  and  extreme 
rapidity  :  but  I  do  think  that  a  game  is  most  important 
in  developing  accuracy  of  perception  and  quickness, 
for  instance,  if  a  child  has  to  catch  a  ball. 

7767.  Do  you  think  games  with  a  ball  ought  to  be 
part  of  the  regular  ti'aining  of  special  classes  for 
defective  children  ? — I  think  so,  but  I  do  not  think  it 
should  form  part  of  the  gymnastic  class. 

7758.  It  does  not  matter  what  you  call  it,  but  do  you 
think  it  should  be  taken  as  part  of  their  training  ? — 
Yes,  I  think  that  should  be  left  to  the  playground. 

7759.  And  you  think  that  should  be  regularly  and 
systematically  woi-ked  at  by  the  teacher  P — I  think  the 
danger  of  our  sports  is,  that  we  regulate  them  a  little 
too  much,  and  they  become  business  rather  than 
pleasure. 

7760.  That  was  just  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out  P 
— I  think,  perhaps,  it  would  be  well  for  childreir  to  be 
taught  games  and  then  left  to  play  them  themselves.  I 
do  not  think  they  want  the  teacher  to  be  there,  unless 
she  enters  con  aniore  into  the  game,  I  think  the  teacher 
is  better  away  when  the  children  are  playing. 

7761.  Are  there  any  special  games  you  would 
recommend  for  defective  children  P — No. 

7762.  You  mean  that  the  games  of  ordinary  children 
are  suited  for  defective  children  ? — Yes ;  you  must 
remember,  of  course,  that  there  is  this  objection  to 
most  games ;  I  am  not  making  it  an  objection  to  the 
practice  cf  games,  I  consider  them  most  excellent,  and, 
in  fact,  it  is  well-known  that  the  excellent  physique 
of  the  English  people  is  based  on  their  games,  but  nearly 
all  the  games  are  one-sided,  they  tend  to  develop  what  we 
are  bound  to  develop  from  babyhood — righthandedness. 
You  very  often  notice  that,  for  instance,  with  cricketers, 
who  are  especially  marked  in  the  development  of  the 
right  shoulder,  and  the  drawing  of  the  right  scapula 
from  the  centre. 

7763.  Then,  as  regards  military  drill ;  is  that  a  good 
thing  or  a  bad  thing?— I  think  military  drill  is 
excellent. 

7764.  You  are  in  favour  of  that  ? — Yes.  When  I  say 
I  am  in  favour  of  it,  I  am  not  in  favour  of  the  system 
of  the  free  standing  exercises  that  has  been  devised  by 
Colonel  Onslow,  a  thing  that  is  neither  fish,  flesh, 
fowl,  nor  good  red  herring ;  but  I  am  speaking  of 
military  drill  itself,  with  a  weapon. 

7765.  Such  a  thing  as  bayonet  exercise  you  would 
approve  of? — That  is  excellent,  but  you  must  train  up 
to  it.  In  order  to  put  pupils,  with  advantage,  either 
to  fence  with  the  bayonet,  or  small-sword  or  broad- 
sword fencing,  their  bodies  must  be  previously  pre- 
pared, otherwise  it  degenerates  into  a  thing  that  is  too 
contemptible  to  be  of  any  use. 

7766.  I  suppose  fencing  and  single-stick  exercise 
would  be  out  of  the  question  with  these  children? — 
Entirely  out  of  the  question. 

7767.  About  another  point.  I  notice  how  badly  they 
walk  ;  is  there  any  class  of  drill  that  would  be  of  any 
use  in  teaching  them  to  walk  properly  P — That  teaching 
of  proper  walking  forms  the  most  important  portion 
of  Ling's  system,  and  I  would  say  also  of  any  good 
gymnastic  system. 

7768.  Have  you  ever  noticed  the  way  in  which 
negroes  and  negresses  carry  things  on  their  heads, 
and  how  excellently  they  walk? — Yes;  and  I  have 
also  noticed  how  badly  the  ordinary  negro  does  walk; 
there  is  a  sort  of  splay -footedness ;  but  I  have  never 
had  the  advantage  of  seeing  those  people  in  their  own 
country.  I  have  seen  pictures  of  them,  a  negro  girl 
poising  a  vase  holding  water  on  her  head,  and  really 
looking  a  veritable  Venus  ;  but  when  I  see  a  negress 
01-  a  negro  walking  the  streets  of  London,  they  walk 
in  a  peculiar  splay-footed  manner. 

7769.  But  the  negro  walks  best  with  no  shoes  on 
There  is  something  in  that.    The  greatest  attention  is 
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given,  in  Ling's  system,  to  foot  exercises ;  what  are 
called  tiptoe  raising.  I  have  some  illustratious  here 
which  I  shall  be  happy  to  leave  with  you  for  a  day  or 
two,  from  which  you  will  see  the  enormous  attention 
that  is  given  to  this  class  of  exercise.  The  goose-step 
again,  as  taught  to  our  recruits,  is  a  most  excellent 
movement,  but  we  think  we  rather  improve  upon  ii. 
Then  you  must  have  the  foot-placings ;  an  enornious 
amount  of  attention  and  time  is  give  to  foot-placings 
and  to  the  mountings.  If  we  consider  walking  to  bo 
a  word,  all  those  movements  form  the  letters  of  which 
that  word  is  composed,  and  it  is  just  in  those  things 
where  the  superiority  of  the  Ling  system  comes  m. 

7770.  And  then  as  to  skipping-ropes ;  I  suppose  they 
are  good?— Yes;  very  excellent.  They  may  be  over 
used  and  they  may  be  used  badly,  but  a  skipping-rope 
is  not  a  dangerous  thing;  for  one  girl  that  injures 
herself  with  a  skipping-rope  there  are  hundreds  that 
do  themselves  good,  and  therefore,  the  one  must  be 
sacrificed  for  the  good  of  the  many. 

7771.  "Would  you  go  so  far  as  to  say,  that  well- 
organised  games  in  the  playground  are  as  good  in  their 
own  way  as  gymnastics  ?— In  their  own  way ;  but  they 
should  only  be  a  supplement,  not  a  substitute.  Of 
course,  if  you  cannot  have  any  system  of  physical 
education,  then  by  all  means  have  the  games. 

7772.  There  is  this  always  to  be  said ;  I  do  not  know 
whether  there  is  anything  in  it,  that  gymnastics  seem 
to  tire  people,  while"  games  in  moderation  seem  to  rest 
them  ?— I  do  not  think  we  find  that  in  practice. 

7773.  I  often,  for  instance,  see  a  class,  which,  after 
it  has  had  20  minutes  or  half-an-hour's  Swedish  drill  m 
a  board  school,  looks  very  tired  ?— But  then  that  is 
good  ;  that  is  a  training  in  itself. 

7774.  There  may  be  advantages  in  it ;  people  have 
to  learn  to  be  tired,  no  doubt  ?— Precisely. 

7775.  On  the  other  hand,  you  see  boys  playing  in  a 
game :  they  play  a  long  time,  even  little  boys,  without 
appearing  tired  ?— There  is  a  good  deal  of  hysteria, 
shall  I  say,  in  that ;  the  same  thin>?  that  we  meet  with 
in  a  young  lady,  who  cannot  stand  the  most  simple 
exercise,  and  will  assure  you  that  it  will  be  the  death 
of  her  ;  but  if  you  happen  to  go  to  a  ball  you  will  see 
her  dancing  till  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  with  the 
greatest  ease,  and  she  will  tell  you  next  day  she  is  as 
fresh  as  a  daisy.  Yet  she  has  been  through  a  sort  of 
coalheaver's  exercise,  if  one  may  use  the  term.  But  if 
a  little  of  that  had  had  to  be  done  in  actual  duty  she 
would  have  died. 

7776.  But  you  do  get  a  great  deal  more  out  of  people 
when  they  are  doing  work  they  like  ? — Yes. 

7777.  And  will  not  you,  therefore,  improve  the 
cubical  capacity  of  the  lungs  more  by  letting  a  boy 
run  about  than  by  putting  him  through  drill?— No. 
It  is  astonishing  how  those  games  develop  very  often 
spasmodic  breathing;  that  is  to  say,  you  actually 
raise  the  blood  and  get  a  certain  limited  action  of  the 
blood— you  erect  the  blood,  but  you  do  not  do  it  in  the 
right  way. 

7778.  I  can  understand  that  happening  in  the  case 
of  an  athlete  running  his  very  hardest  to  produce  a 
o-iven  result,  but  I  cannot  understand  it  in  the  case  of 
a  boy  running  about  simply  to  amuse  himself,  and 
to  make  his  blood  circulate  ?— You  do  see  boys  running 
in  a  peculiar  spasmodic  way  in  the  playground. 

7779.  Even  for  the  sake  of  playing  ?— Yes.  I  think 
so  ;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  lay  any  undue  stress  on  this ; 
it  i's  merely  that  you  put^  the  question  to  me  whether 
I  think  the  cubic  capacity  of  the  lungs  can  be  as  well 
developed  by  games  as  by  systematic  exercises.  I  do 
not  think  it  can.  But  a  game  on  the  top  of  systematic 
exercise  will  add  to  the  foundation  already  laid. 

7780.  I  understand  th'it  there  are  three  things 
which  exercise  may  improve.  The  first  is  the  actions 
of  the  nerve-cells  and  the  brain  ?— Yes,  spinal  culture. 

7781.  Secondly,  the  development  of  the  muscles  ?— 
Yes. 

7782.  And,  thirdly,  the  cubical  capacity  of  the 
lungs  ? — ^Yes. 

7783.  Which  tends  the  more  to  the  working  of  the 
nerve-cells — a  game  or  gymnastics  ? — It  is  diificult  to 
say,  they  tend  in  different  directions.  I  doubt  very 
much  whether  you  can  say  that  the  one  does  it  more 
than  the  other ;  only  that  they  do  it  in  a  somewhat 
slightly  different  way.  I  see  your  point,  and  there  is 
a  great  deal  in  your  point,  that  when  children  are 
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enjoying   themselves  and  so   on  there  is  a  greater    Mr.  J.  Holm 
lightness,  and  the  brain  will  be  likely  to  benefit  more  ;  F.R.C.S.E., 
and  it  is  a  point  I  should  like  to  think  over   hut  at  the 
same  time  I  think  we  are  rather  mixing  two  good 
things  up,  and  that  each  good  thing  is  good  in  its  own 
function. 

7784.  The  moral,  then,  would  be  that  you  should 
have  both  ? — Yes. 

7785.  What  those  defectiv^e  children  want  is  not, 
so  far  as  I  can  see,  in  many  cases,  muscular  develop- 
ment, for  their  muscular  development  is  very  often 
as  good  as  that  of  ordinary  children  ;  it  is  the  want 
of  the  ability  to  use  properly  what  they  have  got  p 
— That  you  can  only  get  by  training,  and  that  must  be 
systematic  training.  In  the  case  of  a  child  who  has 
deficiency  of  co-ordination,  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
games  are  ever  much  remedy  for  that  ;  because 
the  human  form  adapts  itself  to  circumstances  so  much 
that  the  very  inco-ordination  will  be  made  to  work  in 
such  a  way  as  to  fit  in  with  and  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  case  ;  but  the  other,  which  tries  to  remedy  the 
inco-ordination,  is  more  irksome,  because  it  is  a  far 
greater  strain  on  the  will,  and  in  that  case  would 
undoubtedly  tend  far  more  to  the  development  of  that 
portion  of  the  nervous  system  than  any  game  would  in 
that  particular  instance. 

7786.  (Dr.  Shuftleworth.)  Do  you  happen  to  know 
anything  about  schools  for  defective  children  in 
Sweden  ? — I  cannot  say  that  I  do. 

7787.  There  are  some  in  Sweden,  I  know  ? — I  have 
been  tu  a  school  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  but  I  cannot 
recall  that  I  ever  visited  any  of  the  idiot  asylums. 

7788.  I  have  lately  received  some  reports  from  an 
American  institution  in  which  they  had  Norwegian 
instructresses  who  professed  Swedish  drill,  and  they 
speak  very  highly  of  it  in  connexion  with  the  imbecile 
children  that  they  have  to  deal  with  there ;  that  is 
what  brought  it  to  my  mind.  Now,  may  I  ask,  do  you 
think  that  Ling's  system  of  drill  reacts  on  the  mind  as 
well  as  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  helps  the  child  to  be 
attentive  and  prompt? — I  would  say  that  any  system 
of  drill  does  that,  because  you  have  to  develop  the 
habit  of  attention. 

7789.  And  that  is  what  is  deficient  in  these  children  ? 
— No  doubt,  and  such  a  system  is  an  excellent  thing  if 
it  is  not  pushed  too  far  by  too  great  enthusiasm  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  You  see,  in  all  these  cases,  and  in 
fact,  universally,  in  the  matter  of  physical  culture, 
what  you  want  to  aim  at  is,  to  set  up  the  reaction  of 
repair  and  increased  nutrition.  If  you  push  it  too  far 
and  exhaust,  you  set  up  the  reaction  of  exhaustion, 
from  which  they  have  to  wait  to  recover.  It  is  true 
you  do  get  a  repair  following,  but  you  do  not  re-actively 
stimulate  repair. 

7790.  Does  not  that  rather  point  to  the  necessity  of 
some  skilled  supervision  or  direction — not  necessarily 
medical— of  these  exercises  in  the  case  of  deficient 
children?  —  I  think  that  skilled  direction  is  most 
desirable.  To  give  you  a  similarity,  vihen  the  Dental 
Act  was  passed,  a  portion  of  the  medical  profeseion 
held  that  any  surgeon  or  physician  (on  the  principlo 
that  the  greater  contains  the  less)  should  be  permitted, 
without  going  through  the  dental  curriculum,  to 
practice  as  dentists.  Now,  Sir  John  Somes  and 
Mr.  Turner  opposed  this.  They  said  that,  however 
great  the  anatomist,  however  great  the  physician, 
however  great  the  surgeon  may  be,  unless  he  has  been 
through  the  requisite  instruction  as  a  dentist,  he  is  not 
fit  to  be  a  dentist;  and  they  therefore  insisted,  and 
they  carried  their  point,  that  to  be  on  the  dental 
register  you  must  pass  through  the  dental  curriculum, 
and  that  is  the  difficulbj'  one  meets  with  at  tlie  present 
stage.  I  hope  in  the  years  to  come  it  will  be  remedied, 
and  that  gymnastic  training  will  form  part  of  our 
medical  curriculum ;  but  until  it  does  a  medical  man 
is  unhappily,  not  competent  to  judge. 

7791.  That  is  to  say,  any  general  medical  practi- 
tioner ? — Yes.  He  is,  of  course,  competent  to  Judge  if  he 
comes  in  and  sees  the  children  are  distressed ;  then  he 
can  say,  "  This  will  not  do."  And  I  think  the  .supervision 
will  be  good,  because  if  they  undertake  these  super- 
visory duties  a  conscientious  man  will  feel  it  his  duty 
to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  that 
part  of  his  work,  only  it  takes  time. 

7792.  You  have  told  us  that  these  exercises  must  be 
kept  within  the  vital  capacity  of  the  individual  ? — Yes. 

7793.  These  feeble-minded  children  are  (sometimes, 
not  always)  feeble-bodied ;  and  that  is  an.  additional 
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Mr.  J.  Holm,    argument,  I  think,  for  their  being  properly  directed. 
FM  C.S.E.,     Some  children  are  scrofulous,  some  anfemic,  some,  as 
'^.R.C.S.      Mrs.  Burgwin  has  told  us,  suffer  from  heart-disease. 

  Perhaps,  1  might  say  that  the  heart  disease  that  is  most 
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 tion  ? — Tes. 

7794.  Do  you  know  of  any  limitations  of  drill  in  a 
case  of  that  kind,  where,  e.g.,  there  is  tendency  to 
cyanosis  ? — Yes ;  when  dealing  with  a  case  of  that  kind 
you  must  be  very  careful  and  especially  with  regard 
to  arm  exercises  and  extreme  running  exercises, — any 
extreme  exercise  in  fact — but  the  arm  exercises  are 
those  that  act  on  the  heart,  especially  the  proper 
arm  extension  movements,  if  they  have  to  be  ;given  in 
those  cases  where  the  probabilities  are  that  they  had 
better  be  left  alone. 

7795.  So  that  a  child  like  that  should  be  taken  away 
from  the  ordinary  drill  ? — As  I  explained  to  Mrs.  Burg- 
win, they  should  have  special  exercises,  if  they  have 
any. 

7796.  Then  one  meets  sometimes  with  children 
whose  movement  of  the  joints  is  imperfect  from 
enlarged  ends  of  bones,  rickety  children  among  them. 
Do  you  know  anything  specially  good  for  them  i' — You 
must  give  applied  movements. 

7797.  You  get  thickenings  above  the  wrist,  for 
instance  ? — Yes,  we  will  assume  that  the  operator  is 
holding  the  hand,  fixing  it ;  then  the  patient  will  offer 
a  resistance  in  one  part  or  another,  according  to  the 
specific  circumstances  of  the  case.  Of  course,  if  you 
have  got  an  enlarged  ricketty  joint,  you  may  rub  it  as 
long  as  the  person  lives,  and  you  will  not  produce  any 
appreciable  absorption,  but  you  can  strengthen  the 
part  by  opposing  force,  that  is,  resistant  force,  to  the 
specific  exercise. 

7798.  Sometimes  one  meets  with  children  with  de- 
fective sensation  in  their  fingers,  they  cannot  feel 
like  ordinary  children.  Do  you  know  of  any  special  exer- 
cise for  that  class  ? — By  means  of  very  sharp  percussive 
movements  over  the  whole  course  of  the  spine  and 
nerves,  you  can  tend  to  wake  up  the  nervous  system. 
I  cannot  go  beyond  that.  Again  massage,  of  course, 
is  a  great  help  for  defective  sensation,  say,  in  the 
hands;  there  is  no  doubt  that  massage,  including 
kneading  frictions,  is  very  useful,  not  superficial 
frictions  which  do  very  little  good,  but  powerful 
frictions,  and  the  percussive  movements.  A  movement 
carried  right  down  the  spine  with  extreme  rapidity, 
not  a  hanging  percussion,  but  a  sharp  series  of  per- 
cussions following  each  other  rapidly,  stimulate  the 
spinal  nervous  system  enormously.  You  find  the 
patient  say:  "  Oh,  I  feel  so  refreshed." 

7799.  Is  that  same  sort  of  thing  good  in  the  case  of 
over  sensibility,  hyper-eesthesia  r* — You  have  to  be 
very  cautious  then.  If  you  get  a  case  of  hyper-jEsthesia 
as  a  rule,  you  must  rely  upon  very  quiet,  gentle 
frictions. 

7800.  Then  there  are  some  nervous  children  we  get 
sometimes  who,  if  you  tell  them  to  pick  a  thing  up, 
pick  it  up  as  if  it  burned  them  ? — But  even  in  hyper- 
Eesthesia,  in  cases  of  spinal  irritation  in  girls  and  young- 
women,  occasionally  you  find  that  where  they  cannot 
bear  the  slightest  touch  down  the  spine,  because  it  sets 
up  some  symptom  or  another,  it  is  astonishing  how,  in 
a  Httle  while,  by  proceeding  very  cautiously  and  gently 
they  are  able  to  bear  a  gentle  passive  friction,  and  in 
the  course  of  a  few  weeks  they  will  bear  a  very  severe 
percussion,  showing  that  the  hyper-Eesthesia  disap- 
pears. 

7801.  Then  in  cases  of  imperfect  use  of  the  limbs 
after  paralysis,  say,  after  infantile  paralysis,  what  do  you 
uecommend  ? — There  it  is  purely  a  question,  of  course,  of 
■what  is  the  extent  of  the  injury  to  the  nervous  centre  ; 
if  the  nervous  centre  is  in  a  very  defective  condition, 
you  cannot  make  another  nervous  centre.  My  ex- 
peiience  is  this  :  that  if  you  have  a  little  power  to  start 
with  yon  may  very  often  increase  it,  but  when  ycu  have 
nothing,  you  can  do  nothing. 

7802.  But  where  you  have  a  little,  you  would  be  in 
favour  of  using  that  little  and  trying  to  get  moi'e  ? — I 
should,  undoubtedly,  be  in  favour  of  using  it  even 
though  no  results  were  gained,  because  it  is  the  right 
treatment ;  but  you  cannot  rely  upon  any  great  results 
following. 

7803.  And  in  those  cases  of  involuntary  movement 
that  one  sometimes  sees,  such  as  finger«twitching, 
what  do  you  recommend? — There  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  cultivation  of  the  regulated  movement  as 


an  antidote  to  the  involuntary  movement ;  but  that 
again  depends  upon  what  is  the  cause  of  the  sense  of 
irritation  ;  and  there  comes  in  undoubtedly  the  beneficial 
influence  of  drugs. 

7804.  One  gets  cases  ccasionally  following  birth-palsy, 
due  to  some  injury  at  birth,  and  at  school  age  there  is  no 
active  disease,  but  the  child  has  involuntary  movements 
of  certain  muscles,  specially  marked  in  the  laand  ? — I  am 
afraid  many  of  these  cases  have  their  origin  in  the 
unnecessarily  frequent  and  sometimes  reckless  use  of 
instruments. 

7805.  Well,  that  is  a  medical  question  ? — Yes,  that  is 
a  question  outside. 

7806.  But  in  those  cases  you  say  that  a  regulated 
movement  acts  as  the  natural  antidote  to  the 
irregular  movement  ?  —  In  some  cases  you  get 
extraordinary  results,  in  other  cases  you  get  none.  I 
am  afraid  in  the  majority  of  cases  you  get  little  or 
none. 

7807.  I  have  seen  some  extraordinarily  good  results 
from  regulated  movements  ^in  the  cases  I  have  been 
describing  as  following  birth-palsy  ?  —  I  have  seen 
excellent  results  in  infantile  paralysis,  but  on  the  other 
hand  I  have  met  with  the  most  disappointing  results. 

7808.  These  cases  have  very  often  not  much 
intellectual  damage,  they  have  good  will  power,  and  will 
try  to  do  all  you  tell  them  to  do,  and  so  after  a  while 
they  overcome  this  involuntary  movement? — Yes. 

7809.  Then  with  bent  spines,  spinal  curvature,  I 
suppose  you  consider  that  always  a  matter  for  medical 
treatment  ? —  It  must  absolutely  be. 

7810.  You  will  not  allow  a  teacher  to  deal  with  a 
case  like  that  as  she  is  accustomed  to  do  with  others  ? — 
It  would  be  utterly  useless  ;  more  likely  than  not  they 
will  make  them  worse.  But  in  regard  to  spinal 
curvature,  speaking  of  scoliosis,  not  speaking  of  Pott's 
disease,  I  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  every  case  of  scoliosis 
is  absolutely  curable  if  taken  suSiciently  early,  apart 
from  any  extraordinary  circumstances,  such,  for 
instance,  as  some  terrible  break-down  from  scarlet 
fever,  followed  by  measles,  and  that  followed  by 
rheumatic  fever,  when  the  whole  health  is  comjjletely 
shattered  ;  but  short  of  that  every  case  of  scoliosis  is 
curable  if  taken  sufifi.ciently  early. 

7811.  And  lordosis  ?■-•  In  all  these  cases  you  must 
give  general  exercises,  but  in  cases  of  lordosis  you 
must  give  special  attention  to  increasing  the  strength 
of  the  abdominal  muscles.  Even  some  members  of  the 
profession  overlook  the  fact  that  abdominal  movements 
are  special  movements  quite  as  much  as  those  at  the 
back  of  the  body,  and  so  it  is  in  lordosis.  Lordosis 
starts  with  weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

7812.  That  is  a  posture  one  meets  with  often  amoiigst 
feeble-minded  children  P — Yes,  and  curiously  enough 
it  is  one  of  the  evidences  of  the  necessity  of  systematic 
training.  Many  children  habitually  never  straighten 
their  knees,  they  always  stand  with  the  knees  slightly 
bent ;  thab  throws  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  pelvis 
out,  and  to  counteract  that  the  lordosis  comes.  .By  a 
very  simple  process  of  teaching  that  child  to  be  knit 
from  top  to  toe  you  have  got  over  half  the  difficulty 
and  half  the  cause  ;  but  the  essential  cause  of  lordosis 
is  weakening  of  the  abdominal  muscles. 

7813.  I  see  you  object  to  dumb-bells.  Do  you  object 
equally  to  light  wooden  dumb-bells  and  to  the  more 
weighty  ones  ? — The  dumb-bell  becomes  less  pernicious 
as  it  decreases  in  weight,  but  when  it  vanishes  alto- 
gether then  it  becomes  absolutely  harmless. 

7814.  I  had  in  mind  the  feeble  grasping  power  which 
we  sometimes  meet  with  in  defective  children.  I  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  thinking  that  the  grasping  of 
dumb-bells  was  a  good  thing  in  such  cases  ?^ — Yes,  for 
that  reason,  but  I  have  in  mind  what  is  the  ordinary 
dumb-bell  exercise,  that  arm  extension  movement  or 
rhythmical  slow  movement  of  the  arms.  The  strongest 
man  does  not  want  the  dumb-bell  to  increase ;  if  he 
puts  go  into  the  movement  he  has  quite  enough 
muscular  action,  if  he  does  the  movement  jDroiDerly. 
In  fact  tlie_  diimb-bell  prevents  his  bringing  the 
muscular  contraction  up  to  that  last  fractional  part 
of  an  inch  which  is  the  important  strain  to  put  on. 

7815.  Then  with  regard  to  the  respiratory  move- 
ments, have  you  any  special  exercises  r — Yes. 

7816.  Are  they  movements  of  the  arms  ? — Respiratory 
movements  are  generally  combined  in  |)ractice  with 
either  passive  or  active  rotatory  movements  of  the 
arm .    You  will  start  by  giving  the  arm  rotation,  say, 
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and  then,  having  got  the  shoulder-blades  in  good  and 
proper  position,  jon  will  tell  the  pupil  or  patient  to 
take  a  deep,  slow  respii'ation.  And  mind  you,  some- 
times when  you  tirst  start  they  will  not  know  how  to 
do  that,  so  that  you  must  start,  perhaps,  by  laying 
them  flat  on  their  backs  on  a  table  and  teaching  them 
simply  how  to  breathe  ;  but  assuming  that  they  know 
how  to  breathe,  only  they  are  limited  in  breathing 
power,  then  you  teach  them  to  take  a  deep  respiration 
while  you  make  a  slow  rotatory  movement  of  the  arm, 
and  that  is  repeated  a  few  times.  You  will  then  have 
a  little  more  rotation,  and  then  you  will  come  down 
and  let  them  place  their  hands  on  their  hips ;  and  while 
you  encourage  them  with  your  hands  on  the  outside  of 
their  libs  to  take  deep  respirations,  being  very  careful 
that  they  are  using  the  diaphragm  as  well  as  the 
thoracic  respiratory  movements.  By  the  way,  there  is 
a  point  that  is  overlooked,  and  a  very  important  one, 
to  go  back  to  the  duhib-bells.  You  see  that  is  where 
the  difficulty  comes  in  in  arm  movements,  and  it  is 
the  same  fact  that  involves  the  danger  of  parallel-bai's, 
and  the  danger  of  trapeze  exei-cises,  as  well  as  the 
danger  of  dumb  bell  exercises,  namely,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  articular  attachment  of  the  upper 
extremity  to  the  body — it  is  only  clavicular  ;  hence  all 
the  attachments  are  muscular,  and  hence  it  is  that  the 
shoulder-blades  are  so  easily  dragged  c.ut  of  position ; 
and  when  you  get  the  attaching  muscles  and  their 
tendons  stretched,  which  is  very  readily  done,  you  can 
get  them  readily  strained  to  such  an  extent  that  you 
can  never  get  them  to  become  properly  contracted 
again. 

7817.  There  was  just  one  question  about  military 
drill..  Did  I  rightly  understand  that  you  approve  of 
military  drill  for  feeble-minded  children  ? — Yes. 

7818.  Military  drill,  such  as  a  drill-sergeant  gives  ? — 
Ko.  I  want  the  child  worked  np  by  his  free  standing 
and  other  exercises,  and  then  he  should  have  the 
musket  put  in  his  hands  and  have  the  military  drill. 
That  is  what  I  understand.  I  consider  that  the 
military  drill,  so-called,  is  a  very  poor  sort  of  business 
— the  free  standing  exercises. 

7819.  Do  you  not  think  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  often 
into  mere  mechanical  movement  without  any  exercise 
of  intelligence  ? — Yes,  but  you  can  have  nothing  better 
than  the  ordinary  drill  that  a  soldier  goes  through. 

7820.  I  mean  the  squad-drill  ? — It  is  good  for 
children  to  get  to  move  in  masses  with  regard  to 
marching  ;  that  is  a  good  system. 

7821.  But  you  do  not  think  that  is  good  enough 
alone  ? — No,  T  do  not  think  so.  Where  you  are  dealing 
with  defective  children,  I  am  afraid  you  are  at  once 
met  with  the  difficulty  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  them 
to  work  in  large  masses. 

7822.  They  would  be  apt  to  get  very  mechanical  and 
just  imitate  one  another,  and  do  the  thing  without  any 
thought  in  an  automatic  sort  of  way  ? — Yes. 

7823.  (Cliairman.)  The  plan  you  would  like  best  is  to 
have  a  teacher  v/ho  has  been  trained  in  Ling's  system  ? 
—Yes. 

7824.  Supposing  you  could  get  that,  do  you  think  it 
would  be  of  any  use  to  send  round  a  teacher  who  has 
been  trained  in  the  system  to  the  different  classes,  to 
give  directions  or  hints  to  the  existing  teachers  as  to 
what  physical  exercises  to  use  ? — It  would  be  better 
than  nothing  at  all. 

7825.  And  you  think  it  necessary,  supposing  you 
have  a  trained  person  to  teach  the  gymnastic  exercises, 
that  a  doctor  should  point  out  the  particular  physical 
defects  or  weaknesses  of  the  children? — It  is  desirable 
undoubtedly.  Of  course  you  see  the  trained  medical 
gymnasts  (that  is  the  medical  gymnasts  trained  at  the 
Central  Institute)  have  really  a  very  considerable 
amount  of  semi-medical  training  ;  but  even  there,  with 
that  semi-medical  training,  it  has  been  found  in  Sweden 
that  the  purely  medical  gymnast  runs  into  error,  and 
the  consequence  is  now,  that  the  medical  gymnast  in 
Sweden  cannot  practise,  that  is  to  say,  cannot  take 
undivided  control  of  a  patient  as  distinguished  from 
educational  gymnastics,  without  that  case  being  under 
the  supervision  of  a  doctor  of  medicine,  and  that  has 
been  found  there  necessary  in  the  very  home  of  the 
system. 

7826.  I  suppose  that  your  belief  is  that  these  exercises 
on  Ling's  system  would  be  less  likely  to  injure  a 


delicate  child  thaa  the  ordinary  gymnastics  ? — Much 
less  ;  but  mind  you,  children  can  be  injured  by  Ling's 
system  as  by  any  other,  and  it  was  just  on  account  of 
that,  as  I  mentioned  to  you,  that  the  curriculum  was 
increased.  It  was  the  enthusiastic  teachers  from  whom 
the  danger  came,  not  the  lazy  ones. 

7827.  I  rather  gathered  that  these  physical  exercises 
are  often  a  little  dull  for  children,  and  uninteresting  ? 
— I  think  that  depends  very  much  upon  the  teacher. 
You  can  get  a  great  deal  of  go  out  of  them  if  you  know 
how. 

7828.  And  this  percussive  treatment  that  you  were 
prescribing,  is  rather  a  medical  treatment  for  the 
individual  child,  is  it  not  ? — Yes. 

7829.  That  is  not  in  the  nature  of  drill  ? — No,  it  must 
be  done  under  medical  supervision. 

7830.  That  is  not  applicable  in  fact,  to  these  cases  ? — 
No. 

7831.  (Dr.  Shuttleworth.)  There  is  one  question  that  I 
omitted  to  ask.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  eye 
movements ;  that  is  to  say,  a  witness  told  us  tliat 
defective  children  very  often  could  not  move  their  eyes 
laterally,  that  if  an  object  were  held  a  couple  of  feet 
in  front  of  their  eyes  and  moved  from  right  to  left, 
they  could  not  follow  it  with  their  eyes,  they  had  to 
move  their  heads,  and  he  made  a  good  deal  of  that  as  a 
sign  of  mental  weakness.  Have  you  been  in  the  way 
of  noticing  these  deficient  movements  of  the  eyes  ? — 
No.  It  is  only  on  theoretical  consideration  that  it  has 
occurred  to  me  whether  it  would  be  worth  trying- 
systematic  exercises  in  cases  of  sqxxints;  but  I  have 
never  really  done  it,  to  begin  with,  I  have  never  been 
able  to  get  a  colleague  who  would  send  a  patient  to  me  ; 
but  my  plan  would  have  been  to  have  put  a  pair  of 
spectacles,  that  is,  absolutely  closed  spectacles,  on  the 
patient,  with  a  central  slot,  and  a  little  screen  with  a 
minute  hole  in  ;  then,  say  that  the  child  had  an  internal 
squint,  to  gradually  draw  that  aperture  outwards  and 
see  if  yon  could  train  the  child  to  use  the  eye. 

7832.  What  I  refer  to  is  not  so  much  a  squint  as 
want  of  capacity  to  use  any  of  the  muscles  for  movement 
of  the  eye  balls,  either  laterally,  or  up  and  down  ? — Of 
course,  the  same  plan  might  be  tried  there,  but  as  I  teil 
you  it  is  only  in  theory  that  it  has  occurred  to  me,  and  if 
anyone  thought  it  was  worth  trying  I  should  be  only  too 
glad. 

7833.  {Chairman.)  Have  you  formed  an  opinion  as  to 
whether  hand  balance,  the  position  of  the  hand  when 
held  out  naturally  is  any  indication  of  defective 
intellect,  the  position  of  the  hand,  the  way  the  fingers 
drop,  whether  the  thumb  drops,  and  so  on? — I  have 
not  had  any  opportunity,  but  I  should  say  that  the 
more  defective  they  are,  the  more  likely  they  are  to 
get  into  abnormality. 

7834.  And  in  Ling's  system  is  there  any  special  drill 
adapted  to  that  kind  of  irregular  action  of  the  hands 
and  arms  ? — Yes  ;  Ling's  movements  would  tend  to 
remedy  that.  There  are  many  people  who  cannot 
extend  the  arm  thoroughly,  the  tendency,  for  some 
reason,  is  that  the  flexor  muscles  always  nearly  tend  to 
overpower  the  extensors.  Therefore' a  gymnast  must 
always  pay  greater  attention  to  the  extensors.  We 
notice,  whether  it  be  in  old  age,  in  weakness,  or  illness, 
we  all  tend  to  double  up.  In  paralysis  you  scarcely 
ever  see  the  hand  turn  outwards,  it  is  always  inter- 
nally, because  the  pronators  are  the  analogues  of  the 
flexors. 

7835.  ro  there  any  books  which  are  useful  for 
teachers  for  leai-ning  tiiis  system? — The  only  good 
book  I  know  of  in  English  is  "  Ling's  System  of 
Swedish  Gymnastics,"  and  that  deals  only  with  free 
standing  exercises. 

7836.  {Mrs.  Burgwin.)  Who  is  that  by  p — Captain 
Haasurn. 

7837.  (Chairman.)  Would  that  book  be  useful  to  the 
ordinary  teacher?— Not  the  slightest  use.  If  thoy 
have  been  through  a  course  of  instruction  it  is  a  most 
valuable  book,  and  if  they  have  not  it  is  Greek  and 
Hebrew  to  them. 

7838.  Its  introductory  remarks  might  be  useful, 
perhaps  ? — Yes. 

7839.  Bat  the  details  would  be  Greek  and  Hebrew  P 
—Yes. 


Mr. ,/.  Holm 
F.R.C.S.E., 
M.RC.S. 

1  June  1897. 


The  witness  withdrew. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN: 


Dr.  William  Alexander,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  of  the  Maghull  Home  for  Epileptics,  near  Liverpool,  was 
unable  to  attend,  but  sent  the  following  Memorandum : 


7840.  For  purposes  of  education,  epileptic  children 
can  be  divided  into  three  classes  : — 

Glass  A. — Pure  epileptics  with  minds  almost  nnim- 
pairad,  who  are  as  capable  of  control  as  other  children, 
and  who  can  be  educated  in  the  same  way  as,  and  often 
with,  healthy  children,  provided  that  provision  be  made 
for  repose  and  isolation  should  an  attack  occur  during 
school  hours.  A  great  many  of  these  cases  are,  at 
present,  educated  at  ordinary  schools  or  private 
schools. 

The  great  majority  of  our  epileptics  at  Maghull  have 
been  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  the 
ordinary  way.  This  can  be  done  generally  first,  be- 
cause a  child  having  a  fit  does  not  frighten  people  as 
an  adult  in  a  fit  does.  Second,  the  majority  of  pure 
epileptics  do  not  become  seriously  afflicted  with  the 
disease  until  the  school  days  are  over.  The  following 
statements  confirm  these  views  : — 

In  116  epileptics  under  my  care,  84  attended  school 
for  the  full  term,  6  left  school  prematurely  on  account 
of  the  attacks,  and  their  education  was  carried  ou  at 
home  to  its  completion.  All  these  were  fairly  well 
educated,  and  most  of  them  well  educated. 

Sixteen  had  not  much  education.  They  could  read 
and  write  but  nothing  more.  All  these  were  associated 
with  mental  defects,  or  with  congenital  epilepsy. 

lu  10  cases  the  patients  were  more  or  less  imbecile. 
Several  of  these  10  had  advanced  fairly  well  in  their 
education  till  epilepsy  supervened,  when  the  brain 
disturbance  was  so  great  as  to  sweep  away  all  impres- 
sion education  had  made  upon  them.  Some  that  could 
read  well  previous  to  their  illness  cannot  now  recognise 
the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 

The  whole  26  were  incapable  of  further  school  educa- 
tion, and  efforts  to  teach  them  to  read  or  write  met  with 
such  very  small  success  that  the  attempt  had  to  be 
given  up.  Epileptics  are,  generally  speaking,  deficient 
in  mathematical  knowledge,  if  we  except  one  or  two 
cases  where  the  capacity  for  computation  has  been 
phenomenal. 

7841 .  Class  B. — The  second  class  of  epileptics  are  those 
where  the  mind  is  disturbed  but  not  much  impaired. 
These  children  can  learn,  but  they  require  special 
methods  of  treatment  and  control  and  are  as  much 
injured  by  mental  work  in  their  irritable  moods  as 
they  are  relieved  by  physical  work,  and  they  should  be 
educated  by  themselves  under  special  skilled  teaching 
and  under  special  medical  advice. 

7842.  Glass  G. — The  third  class  of  epileptics  are  those 
where  congenital  mental  defects  are  present,  or  where 
imbecility  or  idiocy  exist.  These  cases  may  be 
educated  with  the  weak-minded  or  imbeciles,  and  their 
education  will  consist  of  a  small  modicum  of  literary 
education  and  a  large  amount  of  physical  education. 
For  example,  one  little  girl,  wbo  has  been  under  my 
care  for  several  years,  is  lamentably  deficient  in  school 
education,  and  what  intelligence  she  lias  is  quite 
shattered  by  the  simplest  question.  The  most  wild 
and  random  answers  are  given,  yet  she  is  reliable, 
industrious,  and  a  capable  worker. 

Eeading  may  be  acquii-ed  by  many  of  these  patients, 
but  only  with  difiiculty,  and  it  is  of  little  use,  as  many 
of  them  do  not  read  for  themselves,  and  those  who  do 
seem  to  be  fond  of  reading  do  not  understand  or 
remember  what  they  have  read. 


But  nearly  all  of  them  can  find  work  to  interest 
them  on  a  farm  or  in  a  workshop,  and  each  one  has 
her  or  hia  vocation  in  which  proficiency  may  be  at- 
tained, and  the  object  of  educators  should  be  to 
find  the  vocation  for  which  each  ia  fitted  or  inclined. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  suitable  vocation  for  each 
epileptic  imbecile  we  must  often  work  below  the 
surface. 

For  instance,  Tommy  E.,  our  crack  bowler  at 
Maghull,  had  slack-jointed  legs,  a  slouching  gait,  and 
a  loose  gyrating  walk.  To  see  him  come  up  to  the 
wicket  with  the  ball  in  his  hand,  a  bystander  would  say 
that  the  ball  would,  probably,  fly  anywhere  but  to  the 
appointed  wicket.  But  Tommy  had  a  straight  eye, 
that  fixed  itself  on  the  point  to  which  to  go,  and  legs 
and  arms  rallied  to  support  the  eye  in  a  most  wonderful 
manner. 

Another  youth,  who  had  been  educated  by  all  the  best 
methods  that  easy  circumstances  could  obtain,  was 
worried, restless,  fidgety,  always  "boring  "  his  relatives 
and  attendants  about  his  sensations,  his  queer  feelings, 
and  his  general  discomfort. 

Various  occupations  were  presented  to  him,  such  as 
are  considered  suitable  to  his  position,  bat  to  none 
would  he  take.  One  day,  by  a  whim  or  accident,  he 
commenced  to  scrub  a  floor,  and  his  vocation  was  found. 
He  now  goes  about  dressed  like  an  oi'dinary  farm 
labourer,  and  delights  in  all  sorts  of  heavy  menial 
work.  He  does  not  require  any  task  to  be  set,  but 
comes  out  to  his  work  as  if  the  place  belonged  to  him, 
and  everything  depended  on  him. 

7843.  I  would  recommend,  from  what  I  have  seen  of 
these  cases : — 

1st.  That  epileptics  who  have  only  occasional  attacks, 
and  who  are  progressing  satisfactorily  at  ordinary 
schools,  and  under  suitable  control  at  home,  should  not 
be  interfered  with. 

2nd.  That  a  school  should  be  provided  in  everj^ 
county  for  epileptics,  who  are  likely  to  be  a  danger  or 
nuisance  in  ordinary  schools,  where  they  could  be  either 
day  scholars  or  boarders,  and  where  appliances  and 
modes  of  instruction  would  be  adapted  to  meet  the 
peculiarities,  both  mental  and  physical,  of  these  cases. 
There  is  every  reason  to  think  such  a  school  would  be 
self-supporting. 

3rd.  That  instruction  should  be  more  in  direction  of 
technical  and  manual  work,  than  of  pure  brain  work, 
and  should  be  intended  to  train  the  child  directly  for  a 
trade  suitable  to  her  or  his  infirmity,  and  by  which 
she  or  he  could  earn  a  living  in  the  future. 

(Most  of  the  90  educated  epileptics  referred  to  in  my 
statistics  have  no  means  of  earning  a  livelihood, 
because  the  vocations  to  which  any  of  them  were 
apprenticed,  or  in  which  they  had  become  proficients, 
were  itnsuitable.) 

4th.  Epileptics  who  are  also  weak-minded,  idiots,  or 
imbeciles,  should  be  included  in  the  last  three  classes, 
and  treated  with  them  in  schools  and  workshops. 

Siili.  The  number  of  pure  epileptic  children  amongst 
the  population  would  probably  bo  sufficient  to  require 
a  school  in  every  county.  I  have  no  statistics  bearing 
on  this  point,  except  that  derived  from  my  practice, 
and  the  applications  that  are  made  to  us  for  admission 
to  the  home  at  Maghull. 


Adjourned. 
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APPENDIX  A. 


Notes  on  Foreign  Systems  of  Education  of  Feeble-minded  Children. 


Appendix  A. 


I.— GERMANY. 

(a.)  Notes  taken  from  an  Article  by  Herr  Ziegler,  published  in  Herr  Prof.  Dr.  W.  Rein's 
Encyklopadisches  Handbuch  deu  Padaqogik,  on  German  Schools  for  Mentally-deficient 
or  Feeble-minded  Children. 

[For  these  notes  the  Committee  lire  indebted  to  Mr.  M.  B.  Sadler,  Director  of  Special  Inquiries  and  Reports  to 
the  Education  Department.] 

(1.)  1816.  The  first  private  establishment  of  this 
kind  established  at  Salzburg. 

1846.  Kingdom  of  Saxony  established  first  State 
institution. 

1867.  The  first  NachMlfehlasse  opened  in  Dresden. 
About  1880  the  Minister  of  Education,  \'on  Grossler 
(Prussia),  called  upon  all  towns  of  over  20,000  inhabi- 
tants to  provide  a  school  of  this  description. 

The  following  responded  :— 


Aix. 
Altona. 
Brunswick. 
Bremen. 
Ih'eslau. 
Chemnitz. 
Crefeld. 
Dresden. 
Dortmund. 
Diisseldorf. 
Elberield. 
Erfurt. 
Frankfurt  a. 
Gera. 
Gorlitz . 


Halberstadt. 
Halle  a.  S. 
Hamburg. 
Hanover. 
Karlsruhe. 
Kassel. 
Cologne. 
Konigsberg. 
Leipzig. 
Magdeburg. 
Mayence. 
Nordhausen. 
Stettin. 
Weimar. 


There  are  30  of  these  schools  in  the  German  Empire. 

Fifty  establishments  altogether  of  one  sort  or  another. 
Many  more  are  being  built. 

In  some  cases  there  are  special  classes  for  weak- 
minded.  They  are  mainly  founded  on  the  model  of 
Elberfeld. 

The  present  supply  of  schools  is  quite  insufficient. 

(2.)  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  the  stigma  of 
"  idiocy  "  from  attaching  itself  co  these  schools.  They 
are  not  to  receive  epileptics  nor  juvenile  criminals  ; 
they  are  not  to  receive  children  deficient  in  hearing  or 
sight ;  nor  children  who  are  backward  through  illness 
or  irregular  attendance. 

Admission  is  limited  to  children  who,  after  two  years 
at  a  State  elementary  school,  have  proved  themselves 
incapable  of  doing  the  work. 

(3.)  The  age  of  admission  is  usually  eight  years,  but 
exceptions  may  be  made,  after-  thorough  investigation 
by  teachers,  managers,  and  doctor. 

(4.)  The  object  of  these  schools  is  to  ensure  primary 
notions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  orderly  behaviour, 
and  to  enable  the  children  to  earn  their  living  and 
hold  their  own  in  the  world. 

(5.)  The  duration  of  school  life  is  ordinarily  six  years  ; 
but  after  suitable  investigation,  and  on  expressed  wish 
of  parents,  two  years  may  be  added  to  course. 

(6.)  The  schools  are  arranged  in  the  three-class 
system  (Dreikls.ssen  system),  vatli  two  divisions 
(abtcilungen). 

Girls  and  boys  are  not  separated. 

(7.)  The  Tsubjects  of  instruction  are  partly  those  of  the 
primary  school,  but  a  much  lower  standard  is  expected, 
and  no  compulsion  is  exercised  to  get  the  children  up 
to  any  particular  level. 

Teaching  is  done  largely  by  means  of  pictures  and 
object  lessons. 

There  are  games  with  balls,  &c. 

Exercises  in  distinguishing  shape,  colour,  qualities, 
materials. 


Building  or  forming  patterns  with  "  toys." 
Exercises  in  distinguishing  tastes,  sounds,  &c. 
Froebel  gifts  largely  used. 

In  some  schools — lathe,  cardboard-work,  and  cane- 
chair  seating  and  mat  weaving. 

In  arithmetic,  simple  operations  not  going  beyond 
1,000. 

In  religion,  preparation  for  confirmation. 
Simple   teaching  of  Bible   history,  and  faith  and 
practice  of  Christianity. 
Gymnastics  and  games. 

(8.)  Time-tables  vary  from  15  to  30  hours  a  week.  Time-table. 
Where  the  schools  a-re  in  the  same  buildings,  or  near 
other  schools,  the  times  of  opening  and  closing  are  15 
minutes  later,  to  prevent  possible  disturbance. 

(9.)  The  actual  hours  at  Elberfeld  are : — 


Classes  I.  and  II. 
(27  hours  weekly.) 

4  days  4-|  hours. 

2  (lays  4  hours. 

Class  III. 
(27  hours  weekly.) 
4  days  4f  hours. 
2  days  4  hours. 

Hrs. 

Hrs, 

Religion   -         '  - 

Religion  - 

-  4i 

Arithmetic 

-  5 

Arithmetic 

-  6 

Reading  - 

-  5 

Reading  and  -writing 

-  6 

Writing  - 

_  2 

Drawing 

-  1 

Object  lessons 

-  I 

Varied  occupations 

-  2 

Dr.awing  - 

_  2 

Manual  instruction  (for 

Manual  instruction 

-  4| 

girls) 

Geography  or  singing 

-  3 

Other  object  lessons 

-  3 

Singing  and  articulation 

1 

Elberfeld 
time-table. 


Hours 
With  break  from 


8.15  a.m.  to  4.15  p.m. 
11.15  (or  12)  a.m.  to  2.15  p.m. 


Re.sulls  of 
tlitse 
schools. 


(10.)  The  cost  is  borne  by  the  town ;  in  only  a  few  Cost, 
cases  are  fees  charged. 

The  cost  is  from  31.  to  51.  per  head. 

(11.)  Teachers  are  chiefiy  men.  In  consideration  of  the  Teachers, 
untiring  patience  and  love  needed  for  the  work  they 
receive  from  5?.  to  20?..  extra  yearly. 

(12.)  The  results  of  these  schools    are  universally 
admitted  to  be  good. 

Of  the  children  who  left  school  at  Easter,  1893,  the 
following  per-centage  were  capable  of  earning  their 
living  (erwerbsfahig)  : — 

In  Aix  -  -  .68  per  cent. 

In  Diisseldorf  -  -  -    80  ,. 

In  Cologne     -  -  -    87  ,, 

In  Brunswick  and  Crefeld     -  90 
In  Dresden,  Halberstadt,  and 

Hanover     -  -  -  100  ,, 

Out  of  71  who  left  Elberfeld  in  1893  :— 
17  artizans. 

13  house-work  at  home. 

4  domestic  servants. 
12  factory  hands  and  day  labourers. 

4  errand  boys. 

1  clerk. 

16  without  work  owing  to  illness. 
6  unknown. 


E    93  300. 


It 
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{b.)  Auxiliary  Schools,  Germany. 

[The  fallowing  particulars  have  been  supplied  by  Herr  Kielhorn  of  Brunswick.  1 


(13.)  In  the  year  1894  the  condition  of  Auxiliary 
Schools  was  as  follows  : — 

A. — In  Germany. 


Besides  these — 

31.  Konigsberg  with  three  classes. 

32.  Charlottenburg. 

B. — Out  of  Germany. 


Number  of 

JS'ame  of  the  Town. 

Staff. 

Classes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Pupils 
(Boys 
and 
Girls). 

].   Aix  - 

6 

6 

Q7 

174 

2.  Altona 

4 

6 

46 

104 

3.  Brunswick 

4 

63 

46 

109 

4.  Bremen 

4 

3 

31 

27 

58 

5.  Breslau 

4 

4 

'iO 

21 

64 

6.  Cassel 

3 

38 

29 

67 

7a.  Chemnitz  I.  - 

q 
o 

3 

64 

64 

1B.           „  IX. 

3 

3 

52 

52 

S.  Crofeld 

3 

3 

44 

34 

78 

9a.  Dortmund  (Protest- 
ant). 

9b.  Dortmund  (Catholic) 

X 

^ 
1 

12 
25 

9 
10 

21 
35 

10.  Dresden 

fj 

fj 

88 

4(5 

134 

11.   Diisseldorf  - 

•> 

o 

54 

31 

85 

12.  Elberfeld 

4 

55 

49 

104 

13.  Erfurt 

3 

3 

27 

22 

49 

14.  Prankfurt  am  Main  - 

5 

5 

61 

49 

110 

16.   Gera  - 

3 

2 

g 

20 

23 

16.  Giirlitz 

1 

1 

12 

9 

21 

17.  Gotha 

3 

2 

14 

15 

29 

18.  Hanover 

7 

6 

81 

48 

129 

19.  Halberstadt 

1 

1 

9 

14 

23 

20,  Hallea.  d.  S. 

1 

1 

9 

8 

17 

21.  Hamburg  - 

1 

1 

20 

20 

22.  Karlsruhe 

2 

2 

10 

14 

21 

23.  Cologne 

10 

10 

131 

123 

254 

24  Leipsic 

12 

11 

103 

66 

169 

25.  Liibeck 

5 

4 

39 

33 

72 

26.  Magdeburg  - 

5 

6 

56 

47 

103 

27.  Madnz 

2 

2 

26 

14 

40 

28.  Nordhausen  - 

1 

1 

15 

4 

19 

29.  Stettin 

1 

1 

5 

4 

9 

30.  Weimar 

1 

1 

14 

11 

25 

Total 

115 

110 

1,280 

1,010 

2,290 

Name  of  the  Town. 

Number  of 

Staff. 

Classes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Pupils 
(Boys 
and 
Girls). 

1.  Vienna  -        -  - 

6 

4 

46 

25 

71 

2.  Berne 

2 

2 

36 

36 

3.   St.  Gallen 

2 

2 

14 

12 

26 

4.  Winterthur  - 

1 

1 

8 

8 

16 

5.   Ziirich  -        -  ■ 

3 

3 

35 

36 

71 

Total 

14 

12 

103 

117 

220 

Details  as  to  the  Number  of  Children  in  the 
Auxiliary  or  Backward  Schools  in  Brunswick. 

(14.)  On  May  4, 1895,  out  ofl  3,176  children  attending 
the  municipal  schools  of  Brunswick,  124  were  pupils  in 
the  "  auxiliary  "  school. ;.  The  number  of  children  who 
left  the  "  auxiliary  "  school  from  May  5,  1895,  to  April 
30,  1896,  was  22  (of  these  14  had  completed  the  school 
course). 

The  per-centage  of  children  leaving  the  auxiliary 
school,  1895-96,  was  as  follows : — 


Besides  these — 

6.  Chur.  9.  London. 

7.  Herisau.  10.  Copenhagen. 
8„    Sc'baifhausen.  11.  Christiania. 


Per-centage  leaving  in- 

Class 
I., 
Highest 
Class. 

Class 
II. 

Class 
III. 

Class 
IV. 

Class 
V. 

Lower  municipal  school 

G6 

28 

5-5 

•4 

•1 

Auxiliary  school 

62 

15 

8 

15 

Middle  municipal  school 

69 

25 

•5 

•  r. 

■5 

In  the  case  of  four  children  who  had  attended  the  lower  and  middle 
municipal  schools  for  two,  but  could  not  be  moved  up  on  account  of 
undeveloped  powers,  the  parents  refused  to  have  ihem  taken  into 
auxiliary  school ;  they  were  therefore  excused  from  school  work. 


During  the  year  1895-96,  37  new  pupils  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Auxiliary  Schools.  Of  these  28  were 
pupils  in  the  other  Municipal  Schools  of  Brunswick, 
five  came  from  schools  outside  Brunswick,  four  were 
beginning  school  life. 

In  the  preceding  year  there  had  been  29  admissions — 
24  from  the  other  schools  of  Brunswick,  four  from 
outside  schools. 


Ahsences  from  the  Auxiliary  School  during  the  Year 
1895-96. 

(15.)  The  regularity  of  attendance  in  the  auxiliary 
classes,  as  compared  with  that  in  the  other  schools,  is 
shown  in  the  following  table  : — 

For  every  100  children  there  were  the  following 
number  of  absences  during  the  school  year — 


Children 
never 
Absent. 

Absences 

from 
Illness. 

Absences 

with 
Permis- 
sion. 

Truan- 
cies. 

Lower  municipal  school 

20 

72 

26 

13 

Auxiliary  school 

8 

83 

37 

20 

Middle  municipal  school 

27 

67 

10 

2 

(16.)  The  auxiliary 
classes : — 

school 

consists 

of  five 

mixed 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Class  V.  (lowest  class) 

15 

12 

27 

Class  IV.  - 

17 

14 

31 

Class  III.  - 

12 

14 

26 

Class  IL  - 

22 

6 

28 

Class  I.  - 

9 

15 

24 

Total 

75 

61 

136 

The  numbers  in  a  class  average,  in  the  other  schools 
56 ;  in  the  auxiliary  school,  27. 
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(17.)  Summary  of  the  HotrBS  given  to  Different 
Subjects  of  Instruction. 


Subjects. 

Classes. 

V. 

IV. 

III. 

11. 

I. 

Scripture  .        -        -        -  - 

3 

3 

3 

German  (inoludin^  writing)  - 

8 

8 

8 

8 

8 

Arithmetic        .        .        -  - 

4 

4 

4 

Obieet  lessons.  Geography  of  native 

place. 
Gymnastics  ■ 

4 
2 

4 
2 

3 
2 

3 
2 

3 
2 

Manual  instruction  (Boys)     -  •") 
Needleworlc  (Girls)       -        -  -J 

4 

4 

4 

4 

4 

Singing  

2 

2 

2 

Games  (Boys)  in  summer       -  -"1 
Drawing  „     „  winter        -  -) 

2 

2 

2 

("Boys  - 
Total  J. 

(.Girls  - 

24 
24 

21 
24 

28 
26 

28 
2<> 

28 
26 

Classes  V.  and  IV.  have  about  10  minutes'  singing  every  day  at  a 
suitable  time. 

The  rules  as  to  fees  are  the  same  as  in  the  Lower 
Municipal  Schools. 

(18.)  The  following  forms  are  in  use  regarding  the 
admission  of  children  to  the  Auxiliary  School : — 

Communication. 

From  the 

Auxiliary  School, 

Brunswick. 
Brunswick.  Date. 

To    {the    parent  or 
guoA'dian  of  a  pupil 
in  the  same). 

Forms  for  Eeception  of  Child  into  the  Auxiliary      Appendix  A. 

S  CHOOL.   


You  are   hereby  requested  to  call  upon  me  next 
between  and  o'clock  for 

an  interview  about  your  son  (or)  daughter. 

Signed  by  Director. 


{Name  of  child)  is  to  be  received  into  the  Auxiliary 
School  here.  The  parents  or  their  representatives  aie 
to  be  informed  of  this,  and'to  send  him  to  the  Auxiliary 
School  on  day  of  between  9  and 

11  a.m. 

Signed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Municipal  School. 

Brunswick. 
Date. 


{Namie  of  child)  has  been  admitted  into  the  Auxiliary 
School  here,  and  is  to  a1<tend  on  the  day  of 

at  o'clock. 
This  form  to  be  produced  on  admission. 

Signed  by  the  Director  of  the 
Auxiliary  School. 


Form  of  Application  for  Admission  into  the  Auxiliaey 
School  at  Brunswick. 


Name  of  the  child_ 
Date  of  birth 


Has  attended  Municipal  School  since_ 

Has  been  in  Class  since  

Position  of  parents  

Address  of  parents  


Eeason  for  requested  admission  into  Auxiliary  School 


The  above-named  child  is  to  attend  at  the  school  for 
examination  on  the  day  of  at 

o'clock. 


(c.)  The  Training  of  Feeble-minded  Children  in  Norway. 


[For  the  following  particulars  the  Committee  are  indebted  to  Mr.   J.  A.  Lippestad,  Superintendent  of  the 

Thorshaug  Institute,  Christiania.] 


(19.)  The  present  law  in  Norway  as  to  the  training  of 
feeble-minded  children  came  into  force  on  the  1st  of 
July  1892.  The  training  of  all  defective  children  is 
now  under  State  management  in  Korway,  and  all  the 
expenses  of  education  are  borne  by  the  State.  Ac 
some  institutes  the  State  has  recently  taken  control  of 
the  boarding  establishments,  but  at  Thorshaug  and 
several  other  institutes  in  Korway  these  are  still  the 
private  property  of  the  superintendent.  It  is  hoped, 
however,  that  the  Department  will  shortly  propose 
that  the  State  should  take  over  all  the  boarding 
establishments  of  all  the  institutes.  Thus  matters  are 
in  a  state  of  transition. 

At  present  Thorshaug  has  180  pupils  divided  into  17 
or  19  classes  for  elementary  teaching,,  with  17  teachers 
of  both  sexes  appointed  by  the  State,  and.  the  manager. 
For  manual  work  the  children  are  divided  into  13 
departments  under  one  inspectress,  one  male  teacher 
(shoemaker),  and  11  female  teachers. 

An  estimate  has  recently  been  presented  to  the 
Grovernment,  setting  forth  what  would  be  the  cost  to 
the  State  if  it  should  undertake  the  management  of 
the  homes  as  well  as  the  schools.  This  shows  an 
expenditure  of  108,700  kr.  and  an  income  of  82,200  kr., 
thus  the  State  would  have  to  pay  26,-500  ki-.  for  180 
pupils. 

(20.)  The  auxiliary  classes,  as  they  are  now  named, 
were  started  inthe  autumn  of  1874,  and  were  partly  under 
the  direction  of  the  manager  of  the  institute  until  1892, 
when  they  were  brought  under  the  general  Education 
Act,  with  a  manager  and  an  administration  of  their  own. 
Simultaneously  the  number  of  pupils  was  considerably 
increased,  and  is  now  240  children  in  20  classes.  As  the 
pi^pils  come  from  all  parts  of  the  town  three  branches 
have  now  been  started  in  houses  which  have  been  rented 


for  the  purpose.  The  greater  number  of  the  children 
received  here  are  first  tested  in  the  normal  school  for 
about  one  year,  when  those  who  from  incapacity, 
illness,  or  slowness  cannot  follow  the  sttidies  of  normal 
children,  are  taken  into  the  auxiliary  classes.  If  the 
child  is  decidedly  feeble-minded  it  is  taken  directly 
into  the  auxiliary  class  without  being  tested  in  the 
normal  school.  After  having  been  tested  and  taught 
in  this  kind  of  class  they  either  (1)  are  returned  to  the 
normal  school  (if  they  should  make  sufficient  progress), 
or  (2)  remain  in  the  auxiliary  class  the  whole  of  their 
school  life,  or  (3)  are  sent  to  an  institute  fo.r  feeble- 
minded, if  their  home  circumstances  are  such  as  to 
allow  it.  or  if  their  mental  condition  is  so  low.  Their 
attainments  are  so  few  that  even  the  i  caching  in  the 
auxiliary  classes  is  too  high  for  them.  The  following 
is  the  method  of  admission.  The  class  teacher  informs 
the  head  teacher  of  the  case  ;  he  reads  the  report  and 
sends  it  to  the  director  of  the  auxiliary  classes,  who 
tests  the  child  and  decides  whether  it  is  qualified  for 
admission. 

(21.)  Thus,  those  children  who  attend  the  .auxiliary 
classes  generally  are  intellectually  midway  between 
the  children  of  the  normal  school  .and  the  children  sent 
to  the  institute  for  the  feeble-minded.  Consequently, 
the  auxiliary  classes  could  be  described  as  a  sifting 
school,  being  intended  to  relieve  the  normal  school  of 
the  dullest  pupils. 

Until  this  year  the  institutes  for  the  feeble-minded 
have  only  admitted  children  who  have  passed  their 
14th  year.  As  a  result  of  this  there  are  a  great  many 
feeble-minded  children  in  the  auxiliary  classes  who 
really  ought  to  be  in  an  institute.  This,  of  course,  will 
be  generally  corrected  when  the  State  institutes  are 
extended,  or  towns  start  their  owii  institutes  with 
homes. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


Appendix  A.       The  material,  method,  and  scheme  of  teaching  in  the 

  auxiliary  classes  are  much  the  same  as  in  the  institutes, 

only  diffei'ing  in  that  the  teaching  is  a  little  more 
advanced. 

The  fee  in  the  school  at  Thorshaug  is  20  kr.  monthly, 
and  the  payment  in  the  home  attached  thereto  is  20  kr. 
monthly  for  children  under  14,  and  32  kr.  for  those 
above 

(22.)  The  following  particulars  are  taken  from  an 
Annual  Eeport  for  the  year  1895  : — 


Fboji  Thob.shau&  Institute,  Keistiania. 

Annual  Bejport.  1894-95. 

Thorshaug  Institute  had  at  the  date  of  issue  of  its 
last  Aimual  Report  162  jDupils.  Since  then  43  have 
been  admitted  and  36  have  left.  Thus  the  present 
number  is  169.    17  among  them  suffer  from  epilepsy. 

Of  these  169,  47  belong  to  the  diocese  of  Kristiania. 

30  ,,  ,,  Hamar. 

23  ,,  „  Kristiansands. 

36  ,,  ,,  Tromso. 

33  ,,  ,,  Trondhjem?. 

Nine  were  discharged  as  being  not  educable  enough 
to  profit",  by  a  continued  stay  at  the  Institute.  All,  with 
the  exception  of  one,  who  only  remained  about  three 
months,  had  made  progress  in  discipline  and  conduct, 
and  also  a  little  progress  in  manual  work  and  knowledge 
(Scripture  history  and  object  lessons),  but  at  their  dis- 
charge they  were  supposed  to  have  reached  the  limit 
of  their  capacit}'  of  development.  Two  were  withdrawn 
on  account  of  lunacy ,  one  of  them  also  suffering  from 
epilepsy.  Both  had  made  progress  in  knowledge,  and 
both  learnt  how  to  knit. 

Three  were  discharged  on  account  of  illness  that 
hindered  their  instruction  or  made  it  impossible. 

One  died  at  home  during  the  summer  holidays. 

Four  died  in  the  Institute  (one  from  influenza, 
tuberculosis,  and  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  one  from 
tuberculosis,  one  from  tumour  on  the  brain,  one  from 
bronchitis). 

(23.)  Of  the  43  admitted  pupils— 

35  talked  in  sentences,  more  or  less  perfectly. 
2  talked  in  single  words. 
6  scarcely  talked  at  all. 
15  talked  with  more  or  less  striking  faults  in 

their  pronunciation. 
37  were  cleanly,  6  uncleanly. 
2  suffered  from  epilepsy. 

Most  of  them  had  little  physical  strength,  and  several 
had  weak  health. 

The  ecclesiastical  department  has,  from  the  grant  for 
maintenance  at  the  Institute,  paid  1,300  kr.  for  10  pupils 
during  the  last  year. 

(24.)  The  teachers'  staff"  for  "  the  three  E's  "  consists 
of  two  teachers  besides  the  manager  ;  one  head  teacher 
(female),  and  14  assistant  teachers. 

A  teacher.  Miss  Julie  Dahl,  made  at  the  public  expense 
during  last  year  a  journey  to  Danish,  Scotch,  and  English 
institutions.  The  superintendent  made  a  short  visit  to 
Germany,  and  took  part  in  a  conference  in  Heidelberg, 
and  visited  three  German  institutes. 

In  the  industrial  school  are  one  inspectress,  one 
teacher  in  shoemaking,  one  female  teacher  in  weaving, 
and  10  female  teachers  in  other  handiwork. 

At  the  Homes  of  the  Institute  are  one  superintendent 
and  two  matrons,  26  female  servants  including  nurses 
(foster-mothers),  sewing-maids,  assistants  in  kitchen 
and  laundry,  one  gardener,  one  steward,  who  also  super- 
intends the  training  in  garden  and  farm  work.  There 
are  also  two  servant  men,  two  labourers  ;  one  of  them 
being  an  artizan  who  is  occupied  in  work  for  the  school, 
and  the  Home  as  well,  in  all  sorts  of  repairs  ;  the  other 
is  the  night  watchman. 

Some  extra  help  has  also  been  employed  during  the 
busiest  time  on  the  land  and  in  the  garden. 

Hitherto,  the  school  has  been  organised  as  follows  : — 

A. — The  Blementaey  School. 

(25.)  I.  Preparatory  department,  with  two  classes  in 
which  the  pupils'  educability  is  tested.  Efforts  are  made 
to  correct  bad  habits,  overcome  difficulties,  and  to  train 
the  pupils  for  the  acquisition  oF  methodical  school  know- 
ledge. 

II.  School  department,  with  more  special  instruction. 
The  subjects  are  religion,  object  lessons  (exercises  in 


articulation),  reading,  Norwegian  language,  calculation, 
writing,  a  little  history  and  geography,  drawing,  form 
and  model  exercises,  housework,  siuging,  and  drill. 

in.  The  school  kitchen,  fitted  for' the  training  of  the 
])upils,  especially  in  use  for  those  who  are  shortly  to  be 
discharged.  The  purpose  of  the  teaching  here  is  to 
train  the  pupils  in  plain  cooking,  jam  and  preserve 
making  (vegetables  and  fruit),  bread  making,  laundry 
work,  ironing,  cleaning,  and  scrubbing,  and  other 
domestic  work,  as  well  as  at  the  same  time  to  ingraft 
principles  of  order,  cleanliness,  carefulness  in  the  hand- 
ling of  things,  observance  of  their  number,  feelings  of 
responsibility  as  well  as  thrift.  The  teacher's  lesson  is 
immediately  followed  by  its  illustration  in  practice.  A 
register  is  kept  of  every  day's  dishes,  and  of  what  sort 
of  work  every  pupil  has  performed. 

The  number  of  pupils  in  the  school  kitchen  is  10 
to  12  daily.  Kitchens  specially  fitted  and  managed 
for  instruction  of  the  pupils  are,  so  far  as  is  known, 
still  an  untried  plan  in  foreign  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,  and  it  was  only  after  some  consider- 
ation that  I  dared  to  make  an  experiment,  which  would 
make  one  more  encroachment  upon  the  book  teaching. 
However,  I  can  after  the  experience  acquired  in  the 
past  year,  repeat  my  earlier  opinion  that  the  strictly 
consistent,  systematic  instruction  and  treatment  of  the 
pupils  in  the  school  kitchen  where,  of  course,  much 
more  than  in  the  ordinary  kitchen,  every  individual 
pupil  is  taken  into  cousideiation,  has  proved  to  be  of 
great  importance  of  attaining  the  chief  aim  of  the 
school ;  to  make  the  pupils  as  useful  as  possible.  How- 
ever, the  result  will  always  be  greatly  dependent  on  the 
teacher  who  manages  the  school  kitoheii,  because  even 
greater  instructive  and  educational  capacity  are  required 
here  than  in  the  reading  classes. 


B. — The  Indttsteial  School. 

(2'>.)  I.  Exercises  in  handiwork  for  all  the  pupils 
intended  to  develop  nimbleness  of  hand  and  skill  in 
some  of  the  simplest  and  most  necessary  occupations 
(sewing,  knitting,  darning,  patching,  &c.). 

II.  More  special  training  of  those  pupils  who  exhibit 
sufficient  capacity  for  any  special  kind  of  work,  and 
thus  can  be  expected  to  become  useful  (dressmaking, 
machine  sewing,  machine  knitting,  weaving,  shoe- 
making  and  lacemaking,  &c.). 

m.  Training  and  exercise  in  simpler  agricultural 
and  garden  work,  care  of  live  stock  and  occupations 
belonging  to  country  life.  There  are  in  the  industrial 
school  11  looms  of  different  kinds  and  constructions, 
one  hand  loom  apparatus,  two  bobbin  wheels,  four 
yarn  -  winders,  three  ribbon  -  looms,  two  knitting 
machines,  six  sewing  machines,  six  lace  cushions,  with 
implements  and  spool  apparafius,  one  cord  apparatus, 
six  cord  frames,  three  sewing  frames,  one  heating  stove 
with  irons.  To  this  must  be  added  a  larger  collection 
of  tools  of  different  sizes  (hoes,  spades,  rakes,  pitch- 
forks, sliovels,  knives,  drill-bores,  buckets,  baskets, 
leather  aprons)  for  the  training  in  outdoor  work.  The 
special  kitchen  apparatus  is  also  complete  at  present. 
All  subjects  and  exercises  are  intended  to  support  the 
efforts  to  reach  the  chief  aim  of  the  school ;  the  pupils' 
instruction  in,  and  acquisition  of,  the  elements  of 
Christianity,  as  well  as  their  best  possible  adaptation  for 
useful  work. 

The  working  time  has  been  divided  in  the  following 
manner  : — 

Pour  and  a  half  hours  daily  of  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  of  which  the  last  hour  has  chiefly  been 
employed  in  going  through  and  explaining  the  work 
fixed  for  the  next  day.  Three  hours  in  the  industrial 
school. 

In  all  7^  hours  instruction  daily. 

During  the  rest  of  the  day  the  pupils  are  occupied 
with  work  in  sitting  and  bed  rooms,  in  the  ordinary 
kitchen,  the  dining-room,  the  laundry,  mangling,  or 
with  shoeblacking,  &c. 

During  the  whole  of  the  summer  half-year  the  book 
work  is  limited  to  21  hours,  2  or  1,  and,  in  the  busiest 
harvest  time,  to  none  at  all  (varying,  however,  in 
different  classes),  being  replaced  by  the  children's 
training  in  practical  work,  esiDecially  work  on  land  and 
in  gardens  with  the  live  stock,  &c. 

Every  morning  and  evening  there  is  a  short  prayer, 
with  reading  of  Scripture  and  hymn  singing,  as  well  as 
an  hour  of  devotion  on  Sundays  and  Feast  days.  Two 
of  the  teachers  are  in  turn  j^resent  on  Sunday  evenings 
(2.0  to  7.0)  in  order  to  entertain  and  look  after  the 
pupils. 
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A  series  of  conferences  has  been  held  with  the  teachers 
in  the  morning  and  afternoon  school,  as  well  as  with 
those  in  the  Home,  in  order  to  discuss  matters  con- 
cerning the  teaching,  feeding,  and  education  of  the 
children. 

In  order  to  give  a  general  survey,  some  notes  as  to 
certain  subjects  are  subjoined. 

The  Beading  Sclwol. 

(27).  One  hundred  and  fifty-four  pupils  have  advanced 
so  far  that  they  can  receive  some  instruction  in  Scripture 
history.  In  the  lowest  department  this  teaching  con- 
sists of  object  lessons  by  coloured  prints  and  similar 
means. 

One  hundred  and  forty-four  are  taught  the  elements 
of  the  catechism. 

Eeading.— 88  read  by  sight  more  or  less  correctly. 
'29  read  small  easy  stories. 
19  read  single  words. 
22        ,,  soimds. 

11  do  not  know  yet  a  single  letter. 
Arithmetic. — 30  do  suras  up  to  1,000. 

25  „  100. 
5         „  50. 

53         „  10. 

26  „  5. 

30  are  trained  in  the  idea  of  number. 

The  Industrial  School. 

(28.)  Knitting. — 29  knit  stockings  without  help. 
Ill  are  knitting  stockings. 
19  ,,         a  iDiece  with  steel  pins. 

5  ,,  ,,         wooden  pins. 

5  cannot  cast  on  the  stitches. 
5  knit  on  the  machine. 
Sewing. — 16  can  sew  different  things  without  help. 
90  are  sewing  linen. 
27        ,,        on  a  scrap. 
16        ,,        on  a  machine  without  help. 

12  ,,  ,,        with  help. 
33  have  training  in  fancy  work. 

30  can  weave  ribbons. 
10  dress  material. 

4        ,,       after  pattern. 
9  are  trained  in  lace-making. 
Shoemaking. — 19  have  in  turns  been  occupied  with 
shoemaking. 

Housework. — 104  can  make  their  bed  themselves. 

45        ,,  ,,         with  some  help. 

38  can  scrub  and  tidy  a  room  without 
help. 

62  can  scrub,  but  not  do  the  rest. 
Out-of-door  work. — 81  can  plant  potatoes. 

42       ,,  with  some 

help. 

67  can  hoe  potatoes. 
65  can  pick  them  after  the  plough. 
50  can  rake  hay  without  help. 
23       „       ,,     with  some  help. 
45  can  use  the  rake  a  little  on 

garden  walks,  &c. 
60  can  bind  sheaves  without  help. 
7       ,,  ,,      with  help. 

62  can  spread  manure,  use  the 

pitchfork,  the  hoe,  the  spade, 

&c. 

36  do  the  same  with  some  help. 
47  can  work  with  the  gardener. 

Dietary. 

(29.)  1.  Breakfast.— Bread  and  butter,  coffee  or  milk, 
or  porridge  (16  now  have  cocoa). 

2.  Second  breakfast. — Bread  and  butter  (the  delicate 
ones  bread  and  milk). 

3.  Dinner. — One  soup  and  one  dish. 

4.  Afternoon  meal. — Bread,  butter,  and  cofEee. 

5.  Supper. — Gruel  and  milk  (four  times  a  week) ; 
bread  and  butter,  tea  or  milk  (three  times  a  week). 


For  dinner  the  following  menu: —  Appenrlix  A 

Sunday. — Beef  tea,  meat  with  horse  radish  or  onion  ,  

sauce  and  potatoes.    In  the  summer,  sometimes  ham 
and  stewed  potatoes  with  milk  or  something  similar. 

Monday. — Pudding  of  rice  and  milk  with  sugar  and 
cinnamon. 

Tuesday. — OoUops,  fricassee  or  mutton  and  cabbage, 
with  potatoes  and  fruit  sotfp. 

Yv^ednesday. — Pish  and  fish  soup,  or  boiled  fish  and 
rice  pudding. 

Thursday. — Salt  beef  tea  and  meat,  or  bacon  with 
potatoes. 

Friday. — Vegetable  soup  and  fish,  meat  pudding. 

Saturday. — Raw  herring  with  potatoes,  ale  soup  or 
prune  soup  in  the  winter,  and  raw  ham  with  stewed 
potatoes  and  milk,  or  ale  soup,  in  the  summer. 

Changes  are  often  made  for  the  sake  of  variety. 

Puddings,  gooseberry,  currant,  apple,  and  cranberry, 
and  fresh  cod  fish,  are  sometimes  served  instead  of  tha 
dishes  above. 

At  Christmas,  Easter,  Whitsuntide,_  and  other  feast 
days,  roast  beef,  veal,  sweet  bread,  wheat  bread,  cakes, 
honey-cakes,  apples,  nuts,  &c.,  are  given. 

Consumptive  and  antemic  children  get,  during  part  of 
the  year,  goat's  milk  mixed  with  new  cow's  millc.  For 
uncleanly  and  diseased  children  the  dietary  is  fixed  by 
medical  advice. 

All  pupils  are  supplied  with  food  until  they  declare 
themselves  to  be  satisfied,  but  exceptions  are  made 
with  a  few  who  do  not  understand  when  they  have  had 
enough. 

Those  pupils  who  could  go  to  their  own  homes  for  the 
summer  holidays  got  this  year  railway  and  steamer 
tickets. 

The  Buildings. 

(30.)  A  new  work  and  tool  shed  has  been  built,  all  the 
out-buildings,  cow  and  horse  stables,  poultry  house, 
and  sheds  have  been  painted ;  the  storehouse  and  three 
buildings  in  the  lower  courtyard  have  been  repainted. 
Besides  the  annual  repainting,  various  internal  repairs 
and  improvements  have  been  made. 


(31.)  TheLaiul. 

is  kept  in  cultivation,  and  during  the  past  year  a  rasp- 
berry plantation  has  been  made,  and  many  fruit  trees 
and  bushes  planted. 

The  live  stock  is,  at  j^resent,  3  horses,  15  cows, 
1  calf,  8  goats,  65  swine,  and  40  fowls. 


Physicians  at  the  Institute. 

(32.)  Dr.  Carston  Midler  ;  Professor  Ucherman,  M.D., 
for  diseases  of  the  eye  ;  Dr.  Horvey,  for  diseases  of  the 
ear  ;  Dr.  Leegaard,  consultant  in  psychiatry. 

After  the  school  had  bee  a  for  a  long  time  spared  any 
epidemics,  scax'let  fever  app:ared  in  I'cbruary  this  year, 
iind  in  a  short  time  16  pupils  were  attacked  ;  almost  all 
of  tliem,  however,  slightly.  The  health  of  the  rest  niay 
be  considered  good,  especially  for  an  institute  of  feeble- 
minded girls.  JSTow,  as  well  as  formerly,  many  pupils 
are  admitted,  who,  on  account  of  physical  weakness 
and  a  sickly  disposition,  can  only  endure  the  strain  of 
work  when  treated  with  special  care. 

The  Royal  Inspection  Committee,  consisting  of 
Hr.  Holmboe,  director  of  the  medical  department  ; 
Hr.  Ooucheron,  school  director;  and  Hr.  Bernei', 
inspector  ;  and  for  the  religious  teaching,  tiie  Rev, 
J.  N.  Brunn,  have  inspected  the  institute,  tasted  the 
children's  food,  been  present  at  the  lessons,  examined 
newly-arrived  children,  &c.,  every  month. 

During  the  year,  the  institute  has  received  visits 
from  specialists  and  other  persons  interested,  both 
natives  and  foreigners. 

Thorshaug  Institute, 

18th  November  1895. 
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DEPAETMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


Kellee  Institute  foe  Defective  Childben,  Copenhagen. 
Report  of  the  Headmaster,  Mr.  Alex.  Prytz. 


(33.)  The  school  is  divided  into  three  departments, 
for  preparatory  i.esting,  manual  training,  and  elemen- 
tary instrnction. 

i.  The  Preparatory  Department. 

Children  are  put  into  this  department  on  their 
arrival  at  the  institute,  in  order  that  their  faculties 
may  be  tested,  and  to  receive  the  rudiments  of  educa- 
tion. So  soon  as  a  child  shows  sufficient  development 
to  be  able  to  keep  pace  with  those  in  a  higher  depart- 
ment, he  is  promoted.  The  work  of  this  department 
is  intended  to  awaken  the  senses  of  the  feeble-minded, 
to  ijistruct  them  in  the  faculty  of  speech,  to  train  them 
in  the  use  of  their  limbs,  and  to  prepare  them  for  the 
regular  discipline  of  the  school,  as  well  as  to  teach 
them  the  ordinary  behaviour  of  everyday  life.  To 
attain  this  end,  a  series  of  exercises  ai-e  used,  perfectly 
systematised,  but  sufficiently  recreative  to  avoid  the 
danger  of  fatigue  to  the  children  and  to  minimise  the 
appearance  of  instruction.  This  course  may  last  some 
years ;  but  if  it  is  clearly  ascertained  that  a  child 
cannot  derive  benefit  from  such  training  he  is  dis- 
charged from  the  institute  and  sent  home  or  to  an 
asylum,  according  to  the  choice  of  his  parents. 

Instruction  is  given  in  the  preparatory  department 
in  the  following  subjects  :  articulation,  writing,  read- 
ing, kindergarten,  colour  and  form,  object  lessons, 
games,  musical  drill,  gymnastics,  sewing,  knitting,  and 
elementary  lacemaking,  netting,  canvas  work,  and 
crochet. 

ii.  The  MoMual  Training  Department. 

(34.)  The  children  who  have  been  promoted  from  the 
preparatory  department  are  divided  into  two  classes  : 
those  who  show  a  capability  of  mental  development, 
most  of  whom  reach  a  fair  standard  of  education,  and 
those  who  can  only  be  trained  in  such  practical  ways 
as  to  ]ierform  the  ordinary  duties  of  life,  to  take  part 
in  the  work  of  a  house,  or  to  learn  some  trade,  so  as  to 
make  themselves  to  a  certain  degree  useful.  The 
department  is  divided  into  two  corresponding  classes : — 

Glass  A. — Here  the  children  receive  elementary 
instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
religious  knowledge,  Slojd,  object  lessons,  and 
gymnastics. 

Class  B. — The  children  here  are  arranged  according 
to  their  mental  capabilities.    Heading  and  writing 


are  not  taught;  the  instruction  is  in  domestic 
work,  arithmetic,  Slojd,  and  gymnastics,  and  in 
the  top  class  religions  instruction  is  given. 


iii.  The  Elementary  Department. 

(35.)  This  department  is  for  the  pupils  who,  during 
their  stay  in  the  preparatory  school,  have  shown  reason 
to  suppose  that  they  are  capable  of  receiving  an 
ordinary  school  education,  if  imparted  in  a  manner 
suitable  to  the  limitations  of  their  intellect.  The 
topics  of  instruction  have,  therefore,  to  be  carefully 
chosen,  and  the  teaching  has  to  be  given  in  as  clear  and 
interesting  a  manner  as  possible.  The  subjects  taught 
are  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  drawing,  religious 
knowledge,  history,  geography,  and  object  lessons; 
but  these  are  used  less  with  a  view  of  imparting  a  large 
amount  of  information  than  as  means  of  increasing 
the  limited  powers  of  apprehension  possessed  by  the 
children,  of  sharpening  and  strengthening  their  weak 
memories,  and  of  making  them  conversant  with  the 
facts  of  common  life.  The  result  of  the  work  of  the 
Department  will,  therefore,  be  rather  the  development 
of  maturity  than  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  though, 
of  course,  a  certain  amount  of  positive  learning  is 
required,  this  is  meant  to  serve  the  purpose  of  unfolding 
the  mental  life,  and  all  instructions  that  has  no 
developing  practical  effect  is  rejected.  The  principle  is 
strictly  followed,  that  no  information  must  be  given 
to  the  children  without  a  certainty  that  it  is  being 
understood  and  mastered.  Slojd  and  object  teaching 
are  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  this  Department, 
though  not  of  the  same  importance  as  in  the  manual 
school.  Pour  times  a  week,  in  the  aftei'noon  from 
4  to  6,  the  boys  receive  instruction  in  the  workshops  in 
making  mats,  brashes,  and  baskets,  and  in  joinery, 
the  girls  in  knitting  and  sewing,  including  darning 
and  patching,  and  in  gymnastics. 

When  the  pupils  are  discharged  from  the  educa- 
tional institute  they  are,  if  not  sent  home,  transferred 
to  the  institute  for  indust^'ial  work,  where  they  learn 
a  trade. 

(36.)  The  State  contributes  yearly  to  the  expenses  a 
sum  of  6,000L  to  7,000Z. ;  it  appoints  the  superintendent 
and  two  members  of  the  board  of  directors ;  a  yearly 
return  of  the  working  exi^enses  is  made  to  it,  and  its 
consent  is  necessary  to  any  sale  or  enlargement  of  the 
buildings  of  the  institute. 
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Answees  to  Questions  addeessed  to  Teachees  of  Special  Classes. 


The  following  questions  were  addressed  to  teachers 
of  special  classes  : — 

1.  At  what  age  are  children  generally  admitted  into 
your  Class  ?  (Leave  this  unanswered  if  your  Class  has 
been  opened  under  a  year). 

2.  In  what  proportions  would  you  distribute  under 
the  following  heads  the  childi'en  that  are  now  in  your 
Class  ? 

(a.)  Likely  to  be  self-supporting  when  they  leave 
school. 

(b.)  Likely  to  be  partially  self-supporting, 
(c  1  Not  likely  to  be  self-supporting. 

3.  How  many  crippled  or  very  delicate  children,  but 
of  average  intelligence,  have  you  in  your  Class  ? 

4f.  Are  there  any  scholars  whose  sight  or  hearing  are 
BO  defective  that  you  cannot  deal  with  them  properly  ? 
If  so,  how  many  '<:' 

6.  How  many  children  have  left  the  Class  since  you 
have  had  the  charge  of  it  ? 
Of  these : — 

(a.)  How  many  have  gone  to  tlie  ordinary  school  P 
(b.)  How  many  to  institutions  ? 
(c.)  How  many  to  work  ?  (Say  what  kind  of  work). 
(d.)  How  many  hp.ve  stopped  at  home  under  the 

care  of  parents,   &c.,  but  have  done  no 

particular  work  ? 
(e  )  How  many  have  died  P 
(/,  ■  How  manv  unkj'own  ? 


6.  Have  you  noticed  children  who  appeared  to  be 
non-educable  when  first  admitted,  but  afterwards 
turned  out  to  be  educable  ?  Have  such  oases  been 
common  ? 

7.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  best  practical  means 
of  distinguishing  between  the  educable  and  non-educable 
classes  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  also  of  dis- 
tinguishing between  those  children  who  may  pro]ierly 
be  taught  in  an  ordinary  elementary  school  and  tlios'e 
who  should  be  taught  in  special  schools  P 

8.  — (a.)  Can  you  as  a  rule  obtain  trustworthy  infor- 

mation  as  to  "  family  history  "  p 
(&.)  When  the  answers  about  family  historj'  seem 
untrustworthy,  do  you  leave  blank  the 
"  family  history "  in  the  history  and 
progress  book  ;  or  put  down  what  you  are 
told  ;  or  guess  at  the  truth  ? 

9.  Do  you  get  trustworthy  information  from  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  from  which  your  scholars  come  ? 
Is  the  form  in  which  this  information  is  supplied 
satisfactory,  or  do  you  suggest  any  other  ? 

10.  Wh;i,t  is  the  usual  and  what  is  the  longest  distance 
between  the  homes  of  the  scholars  and  your  school  p 
Do  the  scholars  coine  to  school  by  themselves  P  Have 
they  to  cross  any  crowded  thoroughfares  ?  Do  you 
know  of  any  case  of  street  accidents  to  your  scholars  P 
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11.  — (a.)  Save  you  had  any  special  trouble  in  main- 
taiuing  discipline  ? 

(b.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  children 
■who  could  not  be  brought  under  control, 
i.e.,  who,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts,  were 
too  restless  and  noisy  or  disorderly  for 
work  in  a  room  in  which  other  children 
are  taught  ? 

(c.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  dangerously 
violent  children,  or  of  children  with  any 
very  repulsive  habits  ?    Have  cases  of  this 
sort   been   common  ?      Have   you  been 
obliged  to  exclude  any  children  on  account 
of  the  above  reasons  ? 
(d.)  (a.)  How  many  children  have  you  generally 
under  your  care  ? 
(h.)  Have  you  found  your  Class  too  large  ? 
(c.)  How  many  children  in  a  special  class 
can  be  taught  by  a  single-handed 
teacher  ? 

12.  Is  the  room  (or  rooms)  in  which  you  conduct 
your  Class  on  the  ground  floor  ?  How  is  it  furnished  ? 
Point  out  any  special  merits  or  defects  in  the  room  or 
in  the  furniture. 

13.  What  standard  is  reached  by  your  most  advanced 
scholars  in  [a)  Reading,  (6)  Writing,  (c)  Arithmetic, 
(d)  Needlework,  (e)  Drawing,  (/)  Manual  Work  other 
than  Needlework  or  Drawing  ? 

14.  Do  you  keep  a  book  to  show  details  of  the  progress 
made  from  time  to  time  by  each  of  your  scholars  ?  If 
so,  in  what  form  ? 

15.  Have  you  any  suggestion  which  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  ? 

16.  Name  of  teacher  (or  teachers)  giving  the  above 
information. 


Twenty- four  London  teachers,  and  12  teachers  out  of 
London  have  answered  the  questions.  A  few  replies 
were  received  too  late  for  classification. 

Q.  1.  At  what  age  are  children  generally  admitted  into 
your  class  ?  (Leave  this  unanswered  if  your  class  has 
been  opened  tinder  a  year. ) 

The  answers  agree.  The  age  of  admission  may  be 
anything  between  7  and  12  ;  but  genei'ally  speaking  the 
average  age  of  admission  is  about  eight. 

Q.  2.  In  what  jprajjortions  would  you  distribute  under 
the  following  heads  the  cliildren  that  are  now  in  your 
class  ? 

(a.)  Lihely  to 
school. 


he  self ■  supporting   when   they  leave 


(b.)  Likely  to  he  partially  self-supporting . 
(c.)  Not  likely  to  he  self-supporting. 

The  answers  vary  very  widely.  The  proportion 
likely  to  be  self-supporting  varies  from  zero  up  to  80  per 
cent. ;  the  proportion  likely  to  be  partly  self-supporting 
from  10  per  cent,  to  68  per  cent. ;  the  proportion  not 
likely  to  be  self-supporting  from  three  per  cent,  to  foi'ty 
per  cent. 

On  the  whole  the  London  teachers  think  that  nearly 
one-half  the  scholars  will  be  self-supporting,  that  about 
one-third  will  be  partly  self-supporting,  and  rather 
more  than  one-sixth  not  self-supporting. 

The  extra  metropolitan  teachers  think  that  rather 
more  than  one-third  will  be  self-supporting,  that  rather 
more  than  one-third  will  be  partly  self-supporting,  and 
rather  more  than  one-fourth  not  self-supporting. 

Q.  3.  How  many  crippled  or  very  delicate  children,  hut 
of  average  intelligence,  have  you  in  your  class  ? 

In  the  24  London  classes,  127,  "  crippled  or  very 
deiicate  children,  but  of  average  intelligence,"  are 
reported ;  in  the  12  classes  out  of  London,  17  such 
children  are  reported. 

Q.  4.  Are  there  any  scholars  whose  sight  or  hearing  are 
so  defective  that  you  cannot  deal  with  them  properly  ?  If 
so ,  how  many  ? 

In  the  24  London  classes  42  children  ara  reported  to 
have  either  sight  or  hearing  so  defective  that  proper 
teaching  is  impossible.  In  12  cases  out  of  the  42  sight 
is  at  fault,  in  14  cases  hearing,  2  cases  both  sight  and 
hearing.  In  14  cases  it  is  not  made  clear  whether  it 
is  sight  01-  hearing  that  is  at  fault. 

In  the  12  classes  out  of  London,  sight  is  reported  as 
Ijeing  very  defective  in  8  cases,  and  hearing  in  11 
cases. 


Q.  5.  How  many  children  have  left  the  class  since  you 
have  had  the  charge  of  it  ? 
Of  these  : — 

(a.)  How  many  have  gone  to  the  ordinary  school  ? 
(b.)  How  many  to  institutions  ? 

(c.)  How  many  to  work  ?    {Say  what  hind  of  work.) 
(d.)  How  many  have  stopped,  at  home  under  the  care 
of  parents,  8f&..  hut  have  done  no  particular 
work  ? 
(e.)  How  many  have  died  ? 
(f.)  How  many  unknown  ? 
493  scholars  are  reported  to  have  left  the  24  Loudon 
classes. 

Of  these  193  have  gone  to  the  ordinary  schools. 

,,  38  have  gone  to  institutions  (chiefly  work- 
houses or  institutions  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  or  blind). 

,,       49  have  gone  to  work. 

,,       40  are  at  home  under  the  care  of  parents 

but  are  doing  no  particular  work. 
,,       10  are  dead. 
,,     163  cannot  be  traced. 
160  children  are  reported  to  have  left  the  12  classes 
out  of  London. 

Of  these  65  have  gone  to  the  ordinary  school. 
,,     16  have  gone  to  institutions. 
„     29  have  gone  to  work. 

„     29  are  at  home  under  the  care  of  parents  but 

are  doing  no  particular  work. 
,,       5  are  dead. 
,,     16  cannot  be  traced. 

Q.  6.  Have  you  noticed  children  who  appeared  to  he 
non-educable  when  first  admitted,  hut  afterwards  turned 
out  to  he  educable  ?    Have  sucli  cases  been  common  ? 

Most — about  three-fourths — of  the  36  teachers  have 
noticed  children  who  appeared  to  be  non-educable  when 
admitted  but  afterwards  turned  out  to  be  educable. 
Several  teachers  say  that  siich  cases  have  been 
common. 

Q.  7.  What,  in  your  opinion,  are  the  best  practical 
means  of  distinguishing  between  the  educable  and  non- 
educable  classes  of  feeble-minded  children,  and  also  of 
distinguishing  between  those  children  who  may  properly 
be  taught  in  an  ordinary  elementary  scImoI  and  tfiose  who 
should  be  taught  in  special  schools  ? 

None  of  the  teachers  express  opinions  as  to  the  best 
machinery  for  selecting  the  children  who  ought  to  be 
taught  in  the  special  classes.  The  answers  describe 
the  common  physical  and  mental  characteristics  of 
defective  children. 

Miss  King,  Harrow  Koad  Board  School,  Paddington,  W.  : 
(a.)  On  admittance  of  a  child  to  a  special  class  to 
narrowly  watch  all  habits,  morals  and  changes  of 
temperament  and  appearance,  but  not  in  such  a  way  as 
to  be  apparent  to  the  child. 

(6.)  When  a  child  is  presented  as  a  candidate  for  a 
special  class  observe  contour  of  head,  profile  of  face, 
find  out  as  nearly  as  possible  whether  its  sight,  hearing, 
and  speech  are  correct ;  converse  with  child,  and  if  it 
answers  intelligently,  and  is  not  defective  in  any  of  the 
former  respects,  I  should  then  say  its  place  was  in  the 
ordinary  school.  In  the  case  of  a  child  being  trans- 
ferred back  to  an  oi'dinary  school,  I  think  it  should  be 
sent  on  a  three  months'  probation,  e.g.,  a  purely  nervous 
child,  though  it  has  received  every  encouragement  in 
the  sjDiicial  class  to  overcome  its  timidity,  would  require 
at  least  that  length  of  lime  to  become  used  to  the 
ordinary  routine  of  a  school. 

Mrs.  Clahke,  Abbey  Street  Special  School,  Bethnal 
Green,  B. 

In  my  opinion  the  best  practical  meanu  of  distin- 
guishing between  educable  and  non-educable  children, 
and  between  those  who  may  be  taught  in  an  elementary 
school  and  those  who  should  be  I  aught  in  special 
schools,  are : — 

1.  Appearance. — («.)  expression  of  face. 

(b.)  size  of  head, 
(c.)  form  of  head. 

2.  Movements. — (a.)  in   walking,   balance   of  body, 

lifting  of  legs. 
(h.)  muscular  control  of  arms,  in  ana 
stretching,  &c. 

3.  Ansivers  given  to  questions  as  to  age,  street  lived  in, 
dinner. 

Those  children  whose  appearance  is  abnormal,  head 
very  large  or  small,  who  slobber,  make  grimaces,  &c., 
who  cannot  walk  properly  or  balance  their  arms,  and 
who  cannot  give  a  short  answer  to  a  question  about 
their  daily  lives,  will  in  most  cases  be  found  to  be 
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Appandix  B.  non-educable.  Those  who  are  satisfactory  in  all  th7Te 
——  respects  ougbt  to  be  fit  for  an  elementary  school ;  those 
satisfactory  in  one  or  two,  should  be  taught  for  a  time, 
in  a  special  school.  There  can  be  no  infallible  rule  for 
distinguishing  such  cases.  There  must  be  constant 
re-ision  of  the  classes ;  being  with  the  children  day 
after  day  is  the  only  sure  guide. 

Q,.  8. — -(a.)  Gan  you  as  a  rule  obtain  irusticorthy  infor- 
mation as  to  "family  history  "  ? 
(b.)  When  the  answers  about  family  history  seem 
untrustworthy,  do  you  leave  blank  the 
"faintly  history"  in  the  history  and  pro- 
gress booh  ;  or  put  down  tvhat  you  are  told  ; 
or  guess  at  the  truth  ? 

Aboiifc  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  report  that  it  is 
usually  possible  to  obtain  trustworthy  information  as 
o  the  '■  family  history  "  of  children  admitted. 

When  only  dubious  information  as  to  "  family 
history  "  is  forthcoming  it  is  usual  to  leave  blank  the 
"  family  historj- ''  part  of  the  history  and  progress  book, 
but  some  teachers  appear  to  record  all  facts  com- 
municated by  parents. 

Q  9.  Do  you  get  trustworthy  information  from  the 
teachers  of  the  schools  from  which  your  scholars  come  ? 
Is  the  form  in  which  this  information  is  supplied  satis- 
factory, or  do  you  suggest  any  other  ? 

About  three-quarters  of  the  teachers  are  able  to  get 
trustworthy  information  as  to  character,  attainraeuts,  &c. 
from  the  schools  which  the  children  attended  before 
being  admitted  to  the  special  classes  ;  but  in  several  cases 
it;  is  added  that  the  information  though  trustworthy  as 
far  as  it  goes  is  too  meagre  or  too  superficial  to  be  of 
any  use. 

The  second  half  of  the  question  strictly  speaking 
applies  chiefly  to  London,  for  no  admission  form  seems 
CO  be  used  except  in  London  and  at  Bristol.  About  one- 
half  the  London  teachers  are  satisfied  with  the  existing 
admission  form,  but  there  is  a  rather  widespread 
opinioD  that  it  should  ask  for  more  particulars  and 
especially  that  it  should  shew  the  scholar's  regularity 
of  attendance.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  out  of  London 
seem  to  be  of  opinion  that  an  admission  form  is  needed. 

Miss     Palmek,    Special     Glass,     Galleywall  Eoad, 
Bermondsey,  S.E. 

Information  supplied  by  teachers  is  fairly 
trustworthy.  A  good  many  glaring  errors  have, 
however,  been  discovered,  e.g.  r  A  boy  described  as 
endowed  with  moral  sense  "  very  little  below  the 
average  "  is  the  most  dangerous,  from  a  moral  point  of 
view,  of  all  in  the  class.  Another  whose  memory  is  the 
fairly  strong  point  is  described  as  being  totally  deficient 
in  this  respect. 

In  many  cases  it  seems  that  the  previous  keen 
observation  which  the  questions  asked  on  the 
admission  form  require  has  not  been  bestowed,  but 
teachers  have  felt  compelled  to  put  down  "  something.'' 

A  terse  statement  of  all  known  facts  bearing  on  the 
case  would  often  be  much  more  useful  when  the  child 
has  not  been  long  enough  in  a  school  to  be  thoroughly 
well  known. 

Q.  10.  What  is  the  usual  and  what  is  the  longest  distance 
between  the  homes  of  the  scholars  and  your  school?  Bo 
the  scholars  come  to  school  by  themselves  ?  Have  they  to 
cross  any  crowded  thoroughfares  ?  Do  you-  hnow  of  any 
case  of  street  accidents  to  your  scholars  ? 

The  distance  between  the  homes  of  the  scholar  and 
the  special  school  varies — as  might  be  expected — very 
much.  Two  miles  is  given  as  the  extreme  limit  in  some 
cases,  and  half  a  mile  in  others. 

It  is  quite  clear  that  the  great  majority  of  the  scholars 
are  able  to  ccme  to  school  unattended. 

On  the  other  hand,  several  accidents,  one  of  which  was 
fatal,  are  recorded  as  having  happened  to  children  on 
the  way  to  or  from  special  classes. 

Q.  11.  (a.)  Have  you  had  any  special  trouble  in  main- 
taining discipline  ? 
(b.)  Hoxe  you  had  any  experience  of  children 
vjho  cotdd  not  be  brought  tinder  control, 
i.e.,  who,  in  spite  of  all  your  efforts, 
u-ere  too  restless  and  noisy  or  disorderly 
for  ivork  in  a  room  in  which  other  children 
are  taught  ? 

(c.)  Have  you  had  any  experience  of  dan- 
gerously violent  children,  or  of  children 
tvith  any  very  repulsive  habits  ?  Have 
cases  of  this  sort  been  common  ?  Have 
you  been  obliged  to  exclude  any  children 
on  account  of  the  above  reasons  ? 


(d.) — (a.)  How  many  childrenhave  you  generally 
under  your  care  ? 
(b.)   Have   you   found    your   class  too 
large  ? 

(c.)  How  many  children  in  a  special  class 
can  be  taught  by  a  single-handed 
teacher  ? 

The  teachers  were  asked  if  they  had  any  special 
trouble  in  maintaining  discipline.  The  answers  to  this 
question  are  not  easily  summed  up  ;  but  it  is  generally 
agreed  that  the  children  in  special  classes  are  more 
restless,  siDiteful,  and  mischievous  than  ordinary  chil- 
dren, and  that,  therefore,  they  require  much  more 
individual  attention.  On  the  other  hand,  few  of  the 
children  in  the  special  classes  can  be  said  to  be  incapable 
of  control.  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  appear  to  be 
imbeciles  who  were  wrongly  admitted  into  the  classes. 
Many  of  thp  teachers  remark  that  the  weather  appears 
to  have  a  considerable  influence  upon  the  behaviour  of 
the  children.  Dangerously  violent  children  are  said 
to  have  appeared  in  about  half  the  classe.s.  Several 
such  scholars  have  been  excluded.  As  a  rule,  the 
violence  has  been  rather  tiresome  and  painful  than 
dangerous.  Children  of  very  repulsive  or  immoral 
habits  are  mentioned  by  about  one-third  of  the  teachers ; 
three  or  four  of  this  character  have  been  excluded  fi'om 
the  classes. 

It  is  pretty  generally  aigreed  that  a  single-handed 
teacher  cannot  properly  deal  with  more  than  20  defective 
scholars,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  at  present  some  of 
the  classes  are  considerably  above  this  limit. 

Miss  CoGAN,  of  the  Brighton  Special  Class,  writes  : — 
"  However  small  the  special  class  may  be,  there  will 
"  still  be  great  diversities  of  attainments  among  the 
"  children,  they  can  never  be  taught  as  one  class. 
"  With  proper  assistance  40  children  can  be  easily 
"  managed  by  a  properly  trained  head  teacher.  In  one 
"  class  not  more  than  12  children  can  be  properly 
"  taught  any  one  subject,  e.g.,  reading  or  drawing,  as 
"  these  backward  children  need  rnuch  more  help  and 
"  supervision  than  the  normal  child.  After  18  months' 
"  experience  in  this  class,  I  And  it  quite  impossible  to 
"  teach  more  than  a  dozen  children  to  read  at  once. 
"  This  difliculty  can  be  met  by  the  employment  of  a 
"  sufficient  staff  of  monitresses  or  teachers,  under 
"  Article  68,  who  only  require  great  patience  and 
"  perseverance,  combined  with  a  love  and  knowledge 
"  of  children." 

Mrs.  SwiNBUBNE,  Hartley  Eoad  Special  Centre, 
Nottingham. 

(a.)  No. 

(6.)  Yes,  on  their  fiirst  entering  the  school,  we  have 
had  several  children  who  had  not  attended  a  school 
before,  and  one  or  two  of  them  have  been  both 
destructive  and  disorderly.  A  girl,  thoroughly  imbecile, 
had  a  very  bad  temper.  She  has  no  power  of  speech, 
yet  can  hear  perfectly,  and  understand  what  is  said  to 
her.  Now  she  is  wonderfully  docile  and  obedient,  can 
make  straight  strokes,  letter  i  and  o,  and  has  the  power 
of  speech  so  far  as  to  say,  Ah,  Oh,  No,  Me,  and  make  a 
noise  as  though  trying  to  say  "  teacher." 

(c.)  We  have  had  children  who  were  inclined  to  be  so 
the  first  few  weeks  of  attending  here,  but  with  great 
firmness,  patience,  and  kindness  they  have  invariably 
improved. 

Miss  BowREY,  Cranbrook  Road  School,  Bethnal 
G-reen,  E, 

(a.)  Not  as  a  rule,  but  the  children  vary  very  much, 
from  day  to  day,  according  to  the  weather.  They  are 
very  restless  and  noisy  during  high  winds,  fogs,  or 
extreme  heat. 

{b.)  Yes,  I  have  had  two  cases  ;  one  child  was  always 
moaning,  and  he  constantly  appeared  to  have  illusions, 
fighting  the  air  in  a  wild  manner,  and  calling  out  in 
self-defence,  when  no  one  was  near  him. 

The  other  child  would  not  keep  in  his  seat,  and 
constantly  upset  the  class  by  hi?  idiotic  gestures. 

Both  cases  have  been  excluded. 

(c.)  I  have  had  no  experience  of  dangerously  violent 
cases  ;  many  of  the  children  have  had  immoral  habits, 
but  by  constant  watchfulness,  these  appear  to  be  nearly 
stamped  out. 
(d.)  {a.)  30. 
(b.)  Yes. 
(c;  15. 
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Q.  12.  Is  the  room  (or  rooms)  in  ivMcli  you  conduct  your 
clctss  on  the  ground  floor  ?  How  is  it  furnislied  ?  Point 
cut  any  special  merits  or  defects  in  the  room  or  in  the 
furniture. 

17  out  of  the  24  London  classes  are  conducted  in 
rooms  situated  on  the  ground  floor. 

Two  are  conducted  partly  on  the  ground  floor  and 
partly  upstairs;  five  altogether  upstairs;  one  of  the 
five,  however,  is  soon  to  be  accommodated  in  a  new 
building. 

One  class  is  conducted  at  the  top  of  a  very  high 
building  (St.  Dunstan's  Eoad  Board  School) .  In  this 
centre  also  two  teachers  work  in  the  same  room,  in 
every  other  case  each  teacher  has  a  room  to  herself. 

Ten  out  of  the  12  exti-a  London  classes  are  conducted 
on  the  ground  floor. 

In  London  dual  desks  are  nearly  always  used,  one 
class-room  in  one  centre,  however,  is  fuinished  with 
single  desks.  Out  of  London  dual  desks  and  long  desks 
are  used,  but  there  is  no  mention  of  single  desks.  It  is 
quite  generally  held  that  single  desks  should  be  insisted 
on,  (1st.)  because  by  removing  these  iiritable  and 
restless  children  from  too  close  contact  with  each  other, 
the  task  of  maintaining  discipline  is  much  lightened  ; 
and  (2nd.)  because  when  single  derA's  are  used  the 
teacher  can  much  more  i  cadily  approach  any  particular 
child. 

It  is  agreed  that  the  rooms  are  generally  bright  and 
cheerful  and  well  supplied  with  pictures,  &c.,  &c. 

Among  the  merits  in  the  room  and  furniture  the 
following  are  mentioned  : — 

A  door  in  direct  communication  with  the  street  by 
which  the  children  leave  and  enter  without  coming  in 
contact  with  the  other  children  r^n  the  same  floor. 

Black  lines  on  the  floor  for  marching. 

Each  room  is  fuinished  with  16  dual  desks,  a  cup- 
boaid,  table  (fitted  with  drawer  and  ink-well  holders) 
chair  and  easel  with  black  board.  Accessories  in  the 
shape  of  T  squares  and  mop  poles  are  provided  and 
there  is  a  large  zinc-lined  chest  used  for  clay  modelling 
and  cane  weaving  materials. 

The  pictures  supplied  are  remarkably  good,  the  rooms 
lofty  and  well  lighted,  while  the  small  central  hall  is 
very  useful  for  drill,  &c. 

The  corridor  outside  the  class-rooms  has  doors 
opening  on  each  s.dc  of  the  building,  one  to  boys' 
playground,  one  to  girl?. 

Piano  given  by  one  of  the  lady  managers  is  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  the  class.  Spinning  wheel  and  weaving 
frames,  given  by  A.  E>.  Price,  Esq.  (Chairman  of 
Managers),  afford  a  welcome  change  from  the  ordinary 
work. 

With  the  exception  of  the  want  of  single  desks,  the 
defects  specified  are  faults  in  lighting,  cloak-room, 
ventilation,  &c.,  which  need  not  be  further  enumerated, 
as  they  are  not  distinctive  of  premises  for  defective 
classes. 

No  teacher  complains  of  overcrowding,  though  three 
rooms  at  least  are  overcrowded. 

Q,  13.  What  standard  is  reacliedby  your  most  advanced 
scholars  in  (a)  Heading,  (b)  Writing,  (c)  Arithmetic,  (d) 
Needleworh,  (e)  Drawing,  (f)  Manual  worh  other  than 
Needlework  or  Drawing  ? 

In  more  than  half  of  the  36  classes  the  most  advanced 
scholars  are  doing  work  which  is  usually  done  in  the 
first  standard  of  an  ordinary  school.  In  about  16  or  17 
classes  —  nearly  all  of  which  are  in  London  —  work 
equivalent  to  that  of  the  second  or  third  standard  is 
being  done  ;  but  even  in  these  cases  the  scholars  who 
go  beyond  the  first  standard  are  usually'  few. 

Q.  14.  Do  you  keep  a  hooh  to  show  details  of  the  progress 
made  from  time  to  time  by  each  of  your  scholars  ?  If  so, 
in  ivhatform  ?  ^ 

Most  of  the  teachers  keep  a  book,  showing  the  pro- 
gress of  each  scholar.  No  special  form  for  the  entries 
is  in  use,  and  the  entries  are  made  much  more  often 
in  some  cases  than  in  others.  One  teacher — Avho, 
perhaps,  has  misunderstood  the  question — states  that 
she  makes  entries  weekly  ;  in  the  extreme  opposite  case 
the  entries  are  made  twice  a  year.  Again,  in  some 
cases  the  entries  are  too  general,  and  in  other  cases 
they  seem  to  show  exactly  what  has  been  done. 

Q.  1.5.  Have  yon  any  suggestion  which  you  wish  to 
bring  before  the  Committee  ? 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  : — 
Miss  Cattle  and  Staff,  Hugh  Myddleton. 

We  would  suggest  that  the  age  of  admission  be  five 
instead  of  seven.  Also  while  admitting  the  necessity 
of  a  time-table  being  as  a  rule  rigidly  adhered  to  wo 


would  suggest  the  advisability  of  occasionally  entirely  Appendix  E 
altering  it.   

For  instance,  under  certain  atmospheric  conditions, 
it  would  be  wise  to  substitute  singing  or  the  telling  of 
a  tale  for  the  set  lesson.  Again,  if  a  child  seems  very 
unwell  or  very  excited,  manual  occupation  is  better 
than  any  mental  effort.  , 

Also  we  would  suggest  the  entire  substitution  of 
useful  manual  occupations  instead  of  the  usual  lessens 
in  the  case  of  children  who  prove  themselves  inoanable 
of  mental  improvement. 

Miss  Goodwin,  Chrisp  Street  School,  Poplar. 

A  little  licence  with  regard  to  the  time-table,  so  that 
one  might,  without  feeling  that  an  error  was  committed, 
extend,  say,  a  lesson  in  which  the  children  were  specially 
interested,  &c.,  or  curtail  or  vary  one  if  they  appeared 
fatigued  or  from  any  other  equally  proper  reason. 

Miss  BowEEY,  Cranbrook  Eoad  School,  Bethnal  Green 

That  the  classes  should  be  smaller. 

Would  it  be  advisable  for  the  times  of  assembly  and 
dismissal  to  differ  from  those  of  the  ordinary  school, 
the  special  children  are  often  teased  by  the  other 
children  ? 

To  have  some  single  desks  would  be  an  advantage,  as 
it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  sit  a  child  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  class. 

Miss  Eakley,  St.  Clement's  Board  School,  Notliug- 
dale,  W. 

That  Government  might  arrange  that  our  children 
who  held  with  vagabonds  aid  thieves  in  h.dging- 
houses,  having  all  surts  of  vile  principles  instilled  into 
them  daj'  by  day,  and  those  not  living  in  lodging- 
houses,  but  whose  I  arents  are  less  fitted  than  pigs  to 
train  them,  irhould  be  compelled  to  go  into  a  home  near 
school ;  and  when  such  a  child  gets  to  about  16  yeiirs  of 
age,  diafted  into  a  country  home,  where  its  training  in 
any  S])ecial  qualification  for  earning  a  livelihood  may 
be  continued.  Only  such  homes  will  prevent  many  of 
our  pupils  ultimately  becoming  a  burden  to  the  State 
and  an  eii^my  to  society. 

That  children  should  be  admitted  into  special  schools 
from  six  years  of  age.  Sooner  specials  receive  special 
treatmcnti  the  l;etter. 

Miss  Palmek,  Galley  wall  Eoad  School,  Bermondsey,  S.E. 

That  skipping-ropes  be  supplied  to  girls  and  skittles 
to  boys. 

The  rubber  bal's  supplied  cannot  be  put  into  general 
requisition,  a!3  they  get  lost  when  used  in  the  play- 
ground, and  endanger  windows  when  played  with  in 
the  building. 

Miss  King,  Harrow  Eoad  Board  School,  Paddington. 

I  think  children  who  suffer  from  defective  sight  and 
are  not  otherwise  deficient  should  be  retained  in  the 
ordinary  schools  unless  they  can  attend  a  blind  Centre. 

Mrs.  Clakk,  Abbey  Street  Special  School,  Bethnal 
Green. 

I  would  Suggest  the  advisability  of  assembling  and 
dismissing  special  children  at  different  times  from 
those  of  the  ordinary  schools.  By  doing  so,  dsfective 
children  would  noc  be  brought  so  much  under  the 
notice  of  their  more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters,  who 
frequently  attack  them  and  say  contemptuous  things  to 
and  about  them. 

Special  teachers  should  always  have  help  at  hand  in 
case  of  emergencies  arising,  fits,  &c. ;  the  help  would 
not  necessarily  mean  another  ceitiflcated  teacher. 

The  hall  for  drill  should  be  on  the  fcame  floor  as  the 
class-rooms. 

Half  the  desks  in  each  room  should  be  single  ones  in 
order  that  troublesome  children  might  be  isolated  to  a 
slight  extent. 

Miss  AiTKEN,  Choumcrt  Eoad  Special  School,  I'eckham 
S.E. 

I  would  suggest  that  all  special  schools  should  be 
built  apart  from  the  ordinary  schools,  and  always  on 
the  ground  floor,  and  that  each  special  school  should 
be  provided  with  a  hall,  piano  (or  harmonium),  and 
playground  with  covered  shed. 

There  should  also  be  a  small  apartment  provided, 
suitably  constructed,  to  confine  dangerotis  or  hysterical 
cases  in,  till  the  more  violent  symptoms  had  abated, 
such  apartment  only  to  be  used  in  extreme  cases^  and 
an  entiy  made  in  the  log-book. 
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Appendix  Ti,        Such  an  apartment  would  be  of  much,  use,  in  which  a 

  teacher  could  attend  to  a  child  in  a  fit,  apart  from  the 

others. 

If  possible,  boy^s  and  girls  should  have  separate  class 
rooms. 

Miss   Baetlett  and   Staff,   Edward    Street  Special 
School. 

We  should  like  a  supply  of  games,  both  indoor  and 
outdoor,  such  as  skipping  ropes,  bats  (balls  are  already 
provided),  battledores,  shuttlecocks,  puzzles,  scrap 
books,  humming  tops,  &c. 

We  do  not  think  that  boys  should  remain  in  the 
centre  (except  in  exceptional  cases)  after  they  are 
12  years  of  age,  as  many  of  them  are  too  big  and  strong 
at  that  age,  and  beyond,  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
weak  and  younger  children  in  the  school. 

The  boys  and  girls  in  our  school  have  separate  play- 
grounds, but  these  playgrounds  are  also  used  by  children 
of  the  adjoining  schools.  It  would  be  better  if  parts  of 
the  playgrounds  were  enclosed  for  the  use  of  the  special 
school  children,  and  then  perhaps  a  little  garden  could 
be  arranged  and  kept  in  order  bv  them. 

Excellent  specimens  of  wool,  cotton,  coral,  &c.,  are 
supplied  by  the  Board,  and  the  teachers  and  children 
make  a  little  collection  of  objects  illustrative  of  any- 
thing which  the  children  have  been  led  to  talk  about. 
As  deficient  children  are  generally  incapable  of  com- 
prehending abstractions  it  is  an  immense  advantage  to 
have  before  them  things  which  they  can  actually  handle 
as  well  as  see,  so  that  instruction  is  presented  to  them 
in  a  concrete  form.  Wo  intend,  therefore,  to  augment 
this  collection,  and  should  be  glad  of  a  museum  to  hold 
specimens. 

Mrs.  Chalmers,  Brecknock  Centre,  Camden  Eoad. 
A  musical  instrument  for  each  centre. 
A  hall  for  drill. 

Single  desks  are  very  desirable  for  several  reasons, 
which  are  obvious,  with  this  class  of  child. 

Teachers  shpuld  be  allowed  latitude  greater  than  that 
in  ordinary  schools  in  carrying  out  list  of  lessons  on 
time  table. 

Mrs.  MoDermoti,  Broad  Street  Special  Class,  Ratcliff,  E. 

T  think,  if  possible,  there  should  be  at  least  two 
teachers  at  each  centre.  The  work  of  an  isolated  class 
is  more  difficult  to  manage  as  there  are  so  many  different 
stages  of  work.  If  more  children  could  bo  admitted, 
and  another  teacher  allowed,  the  energies  of  the  teachers 
could  be  more  economically  utilised. 

It  would  be  a  great  advantage  to  the  teachers  of 
special  schools  if  they  could  be  allowed  to  spend  a  week 
yearly  in  visiting  the  different  centres  to  obtain  hints 
and  suggestions  which  may  be  beneficial  to  their  own 
class. 

Miss  Boyd,  Bath  Street  Special  Centre,  City  Eoad, 
E.G. 

That  manual  work,  e.g.,  woodwork,  for  the  elder  boys 
would  be  a  great  advantage. 

Miss  WiiiDE,  Pocock  Street,  Blackfriars  Road. 

Would  suggest  that  another  hour  each  week  for 
needlework  would  be  an  advantage  for  the  girls. 

That  the  girls  be  taught  Laundry,  Housewifery  and 
Cookery. 

Some  more  advanced  manual  training  for  the  older 
boys,  e.g.,  chair  caning,  brush  making. 

A  piano  would  be  an  advantage  for  marching, 
drill,  &c. 

Miss  Hay,  Camden  Hall  Special  School. 

That  big  boys  of  12  and  13  whose  dulness  is  due  to 
ti'iiant-playing  should  be  excluded  from  the  special 
schools. 

Miss  Cross,  Eton  Mission  Hall,  Hackney  Wick. 

That  as  far  as  possible  no  centre  consist  of  fewer 
than  two  classes. 

(a.)  That  the  cJaildren  may  be  classified. 

(b.)  That  a  teacher's  unforeseen  absence  may  be  less 
inconvenient. 

(c.)  That  where  one  teacher's  method  of  treatment 
fails  with  a  child  another  method  may  be  tried. 

That  every  centre  of  two  or  more  classes  have  a 
piano. 

That  apparatus  be  used  for  drill. 

That  some  course  of  special  training  be  provided 
for  the  teachers,  so  that  their  treatment  of  the  children 
iUay  hare  a  scientific  basis. 


Miss  Angwin,  St.  Dunstan's  Road,  South  Hammersmith. 

I  think  big  boys  over  12  years  of  age  should  not  be 
admitted. 

I  think  a  separate  desk  for  each  child  would  be 
better  than  the  dual  desks  at  present  provided  for 
their  use. 

Mrs.  Crump,  Mansford  Street  Board  School,  Betlmal 
Green. 

I  make  the  following  suggestions  : — 

(a.)  That  to  Form  S.  M.  62  L.  should  be  added  the 
question  as  to  attendance  above  mentioned. 

(b.)  Increased  facilities  to  the  teachers  of  comparing 
methods  of  teaching  in  the  special  classes. 

(c.)  That  the  answers  returned  by  the  teachers  be 
circulated  in  a  printed  form  among  the  teachers  of 
the  special  classes  for  their  fature  help  and  guidance. 

(d.)  Increased  facilities  for  hospital  attendance  to 
the  children. 

Miss  Macnaught,  Kipling  Street  Special  School. 

I  would  suggest,  that  pending  the  establishment 
of  Institutions  some  temporary  home  was  found  for 
girls  who  have  left  school  and  are  not  fitted  to  earn 
their  own  living.  I  know  of  two  cases  where  the 
parents  would  be  willing  to  pay  a  small  fixed  sum  to 
have  their  girls  placed  under  proper  supervision. 

I  would  suggest  that  when  a  medical  examination 
of  the  children  is  necessary  it  should  be  carried  out  by 
an  expert  on  mental  diseases. 

Also,  that  when  a  child  ^^has  been  received  into  a 
special  class  and  approved  by  the  Superintendent  and 
the  Medical  OiBcer  as  ''  fit,"  the  parents  should  not  be 
allowed  to  withdravr  the  child  for  work  or  for  ordinary 
school  without  first  obtaining  a  letter  of  consent  or  of 
transfer  from  the  teacher  of  the  class. 

Miss  Smith. 

That  some  steps  be  lakeu  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
children  certified  as  fit  for  theso  schools,  and  afterwards 
refused  by  parents. 

Miss  PoYNTON,  Leicester  Special  Class. 

That  no  pnpil  teacher  should  take  part  in  the 
teaching,  as  the  work  is  very  depressing  for  young 
girls. 

That  some  means  of  training  should  be  provided  for 
special  class  teachers,  as  tha  work  differs  materially 
from  that  of  the  normal  school. 

At  the  same  time  previous  training  in  a  normal 
school  is  essential  for  the  acquisition  of  discipline  and 
teaching  powers. 

More  than  one  room  should  be  provided,  as  in  some 
cases  it  would  be  unwise  to  correct  faults  before  the 
others,  and  many  children  need  to  learn  how  to  use 
their  lungs  for  speaking  audibly  and  distinctly  ;  if  in 
the  same  room,  they  would  interfere  with  work  of 
other  scholars. 

Miss  Granger,  Special  Class,  Moseley  Road,  Birming- 
ham. 

I  would  suggest  that  a  piano  be  supplied. 
Miss  Jones,  Barton  Hiil  Mixed  School. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  special  class  should 
be  held  in  a  building  apart  from  that  in  which  the 
ordinary  school  is  held,  also  that  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
other  than  members  of  the  special  committee,  be 
invited  to  specially  interest  themselves  in  these  poor 
little  ones. 

Miss  CoGAN,  Special  Class,  Brighton  and  Preston 
School  Board. 

Prom  experience  in  this  class  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  provide  toys  of  all  kinds,  particularly 
building  bricks,  soldiers,  mechanical  and  steam  working 
toys,  spinning  tops,  &c.  for  the  boys.  Dolls  of  all  sizes 
to  dress  and  undress  for  the  girls.  Dolls  houses,  tea 
and  dinner  services.  These  all  form  excellent  conver- 
sation and  object  lessons,  and  also  attract  the  children 
and  encourage  regular  attendance. 

Several  of  the  boys  seem  to  have  a  turn  for  working 
in  wood  ;  where  practicable  it  may  be  desirable  to  allow 
a  technical  teacher  or  carpenter  twice  or  thrice  a  week, 
so  far  the  boys  have  proved  quite  trustworthy  with  edge 
tools. 

If  the  special  class  is  near  a  cookery  or  laundry 
centre  it  will  afford  opportunity  for  the  elder  girls  to 
have  training  in  those  branches ;  several  girls  in  this 
class  have  proved  quite  capable  of  industrial  training. 

Whore  possible  it  seems  very  desirable  to  provide  a 
hot,  cheap,  and  nourishing  dinner  at  a  nominal  sum, 
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for  those  children  whose  homes  are  at  too  great  a 
distance  to  allow  them  to  return  home  in  the  middle  of 
the  day. 

Miss  Wilson,  Special  Class,  Benson  Eoad,  Birmingham. 

I  should  like  to  suggest  that  the  committee  recom- 
mend each  special  school  be  supplied  with  a  piano. 

Mrs.   SwiNBXJKNE,    Hartley    Road    Special  Centre, 
Nottingham. 

May  I  bring  the  following  suggestions  before  the 
Committee  ? 

1.  That  children  before  attending  a  special  class  be 
examined  by  a  medical  man  because  the  mental 
capabilities  of  a  child  are  so  dependent  upon  the 
physical. 

2.  That  very  young  teachers  be  not  allowed  to  take 
charge  of  such  children. 

3.  That  the  teachers  chosen  for  this  work  be  of  the 
best,  good  disciplinarians,  not  of  excitable  disposition, 
very  sympathetic,  kind  but  firm.  One  who  is  not  a 
g-r-cd  teacher  of  ordinary  school  children  would  be  of 
no  use  in  training  children  of  a  special  centre. 

4.  That  the  more  intelligent  children  be  kept  from 
the  others,  because  children  are  such  clever  copyists 
they  would  acquire  easily  any  bad  habit  existing  in 
children  more  defective.  Our  children  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  and  we  could  really  do  with  three. 

Miss  Thoknton,  Albion  Special  Centre  ISTottingham. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  age  for  these  children  to 
leave  school  should  be  raised  to  16  years  in  the  case  of 
those  children  who  show  signs  of  development. 

In  many  cases  the  children  have  just  begun  their 
mental  growth  when  they  are  taken  away  from  school. 

The  age  of  13  is  a  transition  period  in  a  boy's  and  a 
girl's  life. 

If  possible,  at  this  period  such  children  should  have 
good  pleasant  and  instructive  environment. 

Mrs.  Craven,  Special  Class,  Board  School,  Thornbury. 

I  might  suggest  that,  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
these  children  could  be  splendidly  taught  if  they  were 
placed  in  a  school,  with  say  about  60  on  roll,  not  more, 
under  a  head  teacher  with  two  assistants. 

Assistants  who  have  just  passed  scholarship,  as  I 
think  they  would  more  readily  fall  in  witli  the  ideas  of 
the  head  teacher. 

The  mistress  to  divide  them  into  three  divisions 
placing  the  worst  cases,  defective  speech,  sights  &c., 
together  under  her  own  care  always  dealing  with  the 
worst  cases  herself. 

I  think  the  mistress  herself  should  bo  of  the  average 
height,  strong-willed,  well  able  to  control  her  own 
temper,  for  with  a  hasty  temper  she  would  do  more 
harm  than  good,  in  fact  one  who  woiild  take  an  intcre&t 
in  the  children  as  though  they  were  nearly  related  to 
her,  is  more  suited  to  have  charge  of  these  cases  than 
one  who  would  teach  them  for  the  sake  of  teaching 
only. 

I  think  also  that  these  children  should  always  leave 
school  a  few  minutes  before  the  ordinary  schools  so  as 
to  escape  the  taunts  of  ordinary  children. 


The  head  teacher  should  always  make  notes  of  violent    Appendix  B. 

outbursts  of  temper,  or  if  she  notices  anything  very   

strange,  for  the  doctor's  perussal. 

I  think  the  children  in  these  classes  ought  to  be 
caned  only  in  very  severe  cases. 

Miss  FiCKARD,  Thornton  Lane  Board  School,  Bradford. 

We  should  not  be  expected  to  adhere  invariably  to  a 
time-table  or  to  work  to  a  scheme  based  on  the  lines  of 
an  ordinary  school.  It  strikes  me  as  being  rather 
ridiculous  to  take  a  number  of  children  from  a  school, 
put  them  in  a  separate  class  because  they  are  unable  to 
do  the  work  in  an  ordinary  school,  and  then  examine 
them  on  almost  the  same  lines. 

Take  the  last  sewing  report:  "Knitting  has  been 
taught  with  success ;  hemming  needs  practice."  This 
refers  only  to  a  child  who  cannot  be  taught  to 
eew,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  she  gets  practice.  Then, 
again,  take  singing.  Out  of  a  total  of  12  children 
admitted  at  first,  nine  were"  grunters,"  i.e.  not  allowed 
to  sing  in  an  ordinary  school,  and  yet  these  same 
children  are  expected  to  do  the  work  of  Standard  I. 
It  seems  to  me  also  there  should  be  some  sort  of 
uniformity  of  opinion  as  to  what  is  required,  the 
expectation  of  and  suggestions  made  by  the  doctor 
being  totally  different  to  those  of  anybody  else. 

2.  The  hours  might  with  advantage  be  made  a  little 
shorter.  I  do  not  seem  to  get  through  any  more  work 
than  when  each  meeting  was  half  an  hour  shorter. 

Miss  IIiTOHiN,  Special  Class,  Barkerend  Bcaid  School, 
Bradford. 

In  the  periodical  examination  sufRcieni;  allowance  is 
scarcely  made  ;  too  much  is  expected  for  the  time  from 
these  children.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  many  to 
reach  the  work  of  the  scheme  expected  from  us  in  one 
year.  There  would  be  no  loss  in  the  work  done  by 
materially  shortening  the  school  hours. 

Miss  Wilcox,  Usher  Street  Board  School,  Bradford. 

I  have  no  suggestion  which  I  wish  to  bring  before 
the  Committee. 

The  regular  visits  of  the  superintendents  and  the 
reports  they  send  help  me  a  great  deal. 

The  children  are  also  examined  regularly  and  noted 
by  the  doctor. 

Miss  WiTiTLKY,  Whetley  Lane  Board  School,  Bradford. 

(a.)  That  the  hours  should  be  shorter  than  in  the 
ordinary  schools,  so  as  to  avoid  coming  in  contact  with 
the  other  children. 

(6.)  The  children  who  are  sent  to  these  classes  should 
come  from  the  infants'  department,  as  hoys  coming 
from  tlic  upper  departments  are  as  a  rule  rough  and 
very  disorderly. 

(f .)  That  regular  visits  should  be  made  by  a  doctor. 

(fZ.)  That  these  classes  should  not  have  to  be  worked 
up  for  examination  in  elementai'y  work,  except  in  such 
cases,  where  it  is  thought,  that  the  pupil  might  be  sent 
back  to  the  ordinary  school. 

(c.)  It  would  be  beneficial  if  these  children  when  they 
leave  school,  could  be  placed  in  institutions  where  they 
woiild  be  taught  a  suituable  occupation  and  be  under 
constant  supervision. 
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Answers  to  Questions  addressed  to  Officers  of  Institutions  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles. 


Q.  1.  Can  you  express,  by  examples  or  description, 
the  degree  of  mental  defect  which,  according  to  the 
practice  of  your  institution,  must  be  present  in  a  child 
aged  7  to  14,  in  order  that  it  may  be  certified  as 
imbecile  ? 

A.  The  patient  comes  to  the  institution  already 
certified  by  a  medical  practitioner  as  an  "  idiot "  or 
"  imbecile."  If  in  mental  capacity  the  child  is  much 
below  the  average  normal  child,  he  Avould  be  con- 
sidered imbecile.  The  average  normal  child  must  be 
the  standard  of  comparison.  All  cases  of  mental  defect 
are  certifiable  as  imbecile  or  idiotic.  Among  the 
indications  of  imbecility  are  greatly  retarded  develop- 
ment, both  physical  and  mental ;  deficiency  of  curiosity 
and  observation — ^not  asking    questions  as  ordinary 


children  do  ;  often  ignorance  of  the  commonest  things 
or  phenomena,  as  hardly  knowing  the  right  hand  from 
the  left,  their  parents'  names  and  their  own,  the  places 
from  which  they  have  come  and  where  they  are,  the 
days  of  the  week  or  the  names  of  the  month  ;  inability 
to  do  simple  counting,  been  to  school  and  found  unable 
to  learn  ;  dull,  vacant  expression;  cannot  fix  attention  ; 
deficient  in  memory,  judgment,  foresight,  and  re- 
flection ;  dulness  of  the  senses ;  nervous  and  other 
physical  peculiarities  ;  cannot  take  care  of  themselves. 
An  inquiry  is  made  as  to  health,  habits,  propensities, 
temper,  and  disposition,  when  the  imliecility  was  first 
observed  and  its  supposed  cause,  family  history  as  to 
health,  imbecility,  insanity,  epilepsy,  phthisis,  or 
hereditary  disease. 
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Appendix  C,        Q.  2.  Can  you  form  an  estimate  of  the  total  proper- 

  tion  of  the  child  population  afflicted  with  this  or  a 

greater  degree  of  mental  defect? 

A.  There  are  insuperable  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
obtaining  accurate  statistics  as  to  imbecility  in  children. 
Parents  are  naturally  disinclined  to  think  or  acknow- 
ledo'e  that  their  children  are  imbecile  or  mentally 
afflfcted.  This  is  referred  to  in  the  Census  Report, 
1891,  page  70-  The  names  and  addresses  of'  the 
children  admitted  into  a  large  imbecile  asylnm  in  tho 
Censns  year  (1881)  were  obtained  by  the  Census  Com- 
missioners, and  it  was  found  that  exactly  one-half  of 
the  cases  from  6  to  15  years  of  ago  had  not  been 
returned  under  the  proper  heading  of  imbecile  or  idiot. 
In  the  census  of  1881,  the  number  returned  as  idiotic 
or  imbecile  nnder  20  years  of  age  was  9,233,  and  the 
Census  Commissioners  estimated  that  the  actual 
number  was  18,456,  or  about  double  the  number 
returned.  .  nr 

The  population  of  children  from  5  years  to  15  years 
of  age  at  the  census  of  1881  was  5,947,227,  and  the 
number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  between  those  ages  was 
returned  as  4,870,  or  1  in  1,221.  In  1891  the  population 
was  6,618,745,  and,  calculated  on  the  same  basis  as  in 
1881,  the  number  of  idiots  and  imbeciles  would  be 
5,419.  These  figures  are  given  independently  of  the 
increased  estimates  of  the  Census  Commissioners  in 
18S1 

In  the  year  ending  June  30th,  1896,  there  had  been 
662  patients  in  the  Royal  Albert  Asylnm  ;  648  in  the 
Earlswood  Asylum,  for  the  year  ending  December  31st, 
1895 ;  264  in  the  Eastern  Counties'  Asylum,  and  252  m 
the  Western  Counties'  Asylum,  for  the  year  ending 
December  31st,  1896.    Of  these  — 


llo3  al  Albert  Asylum. 

Earlswood 
Asylum. 

Eastern 
Counties' 
Asylum. 

Western 
Counties' 
Asylum. 

231  were  from  5  to  15  years 

178 

81 

113 

ot  age. 

222        „      15  to  20  „ 

135 

54 

95 

199        „  20  and  upwards. 

335 

129 

44 

It  is  possible  that  through  the  Education  or  other 
Government  Department,  whoso  operations  cover  the 
entire  country,  more  accurate  statistics  might  be 
obtained. 


Q.  3.  There  are  a  considerable  number  of  children 
who,  by  reason  of  mental  defect,  are  not  capable  of 
receiving  proper  benefit  from  instruction  in  the 
ordinary  public  elementary  Echools  by  ordinary 
methods,  and  who,  nevertheless,  are  not  certified 
as  imbecile.  It  appears  to  be  the  duty  of  the 
school  authorities  to  educate  these  children,  if  they 
can  be  educated.  Can  you  suggest  the  best  practical 
means  of  discriminating  between  those  who  can  be 
educated  and  those  who  cannot  ? 

A.  It  is  admitted  that  there  is  a  class  of  children 
who  are  dull,  stupid,  and  backward,  unable  to  make 
progress  in  ordinary  schools,  and  recjuiring  carefully 
adajited  instruction'in  special  classes.  They  might  be 
sent  to  these  classes  for  a  probational  period,  and, 
when  considerably  improved,  they  might  be  returned 
to  the  ordinary  schools  and  have  an  extended  period 
allowed  for  their  education.  If,  on  tbe  other  tiand, 
there  were  found  among  these  children  any  incapable 
of  profiling  by  the  instruction  given  in  these  special 
classes,  they  should  be  carefully  examined  by  experts 
who  have  had  experience  in  imbecile  institutions, 
and  if  deemed  to  be  imbecile,  they  should  be  medically 
certified  as  such  and  sent  to  an  institution  for  imbeciles 
for  education  and  training  there.  It  is  considered  to 
be  of  great  importance  that  medical  and  school  experts 
should  examine  the  children  and  advise  as  to  the 
various  transfers.  Many  mentally  defective  children 
are  not  certified,  merely  from  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  no  application  for  their  admission  into  an  imbecile 
institution,  and  that  certification  of  an  imbecile  is  not 
legallj'  compulsory. 

Q.  4.  A  certain  proportion  of  the  children  referred  to 
in  Question  (3)  are  dealt  with  by  school  boards,  by  the 
provision  of  special  day  classes.  Do  you  consider  that 
all  who  cannot  be  so  dealt  with  (either  because  of  the 
degree  of  their  mental  defect,  or  because  it  is  im- 
practicable to  provide  special  day  classes)  ahould  be  left 


to  the  provision  made  either  by  voluntary  subscribers 
or  by  the  Poor  Law  ?  or  do  you  think  that  the  provision 
should  be  made  for  this  residuum  in  institutions,  under 
arrangements  similar  to  those  made  for  the  blind  and 
deaf  by  the  Act  of  1893,  a  copy  of  which  is  enclosed  ? 

A.  If  the  existing  institutions  for  imbeciles  were 
retained  as  strictly  training  institutions  tlicy  would 
greatly  assist  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  children,  who, 
through  mental  defect,  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  school 
boards  in  special  day  classes.  But  voluntary  eft'o]'t  is 
inadequate,  the  Poor  Law  assists  paupers  only,  and  it  is 
held  that  the  State  or  local  authorities  should  make 
suitable  provision  in  accordance  with  the  recommeuda- 
tions  in  the  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  &c.,  page  106.  Training 
schools  for  imbecile  children  and  custodial  establish- 
ments or  asylums  for  adult  imbeciles,  such  as  are 
provided  at  Darenth  under  the  Metropolitan  Poor  Act, 
1867,  are  needed.  There  are  certain  provisions  m  the 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act, 
1893,  which  might  be  usefully  adopted  in  arranging 
for  the  education  and  training  of  mentally  defective  or 
imbecile  children,  as  sections  2,  6,  9 ;  the  definitions  of 
"school,"  "elementary  education,"  "maintenance," 
"  expenses,"  &c.  The  boarding  out  in  homes  would  be 
hardly  applicable  to  such  children,  nor  would  16  be  a 
suitable  limit  of  age  for  their  training;  it  might  bo 
extended  to  18  or  21. 

Q.  6.  What  in  your  opinion  and  experience  are  the 
systems  of  instruction  and  industrial  training  most 
suitable  to  tho  more  educable  class  of  higher  grade 
imbeciles,  especially  those  aged  12  to  16,  with  a  view  of 
enabling  them  to  earn  their  living  ? 

A.  The  education  and  training  should  be  on  the  lines 
of  tho  Kindergarten  system  and  sense-training.  Object 
lessons  on  common  things  and  phenomena  should  bo 
given,  and  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  counting. 
A  knowledge  of  reading  and  writing  is  of  great  im- 
portance as  opening  up  sources  of  information  and 
recreation,  and  affording  means  of  keeping  up  com- 
munication with  friends.  Most  imbeciles  derive  great 
pleasure  from  receiving  and  writing  letters.  The 
Ordinary  school  work  may  be  varied  with  basket- 
making,  cane-seating,  simple  wood  carving,  fretwork, 
and  other  manual  occupations.  For  the  industrial 
training  of  boys,  shoe-making,  tailoring,  brush -making, 
mat-making,  joinery,  are  useful ;  but  outdoor  work  in 
gardening  and  farming  is  very  congenial  and  useful  in 
most  cases.  For  girls  there  should  be  instruction  in 
sewing  (hand  and  machine},  house  work,  laundry 
work,  &c.  Tlio  work  of  mbeciles  is  likely  to  be 
mechanical,  routine  work;  imbeciles  are  not  fit  for 
work  requiring  much  skill,  judgment,  or  invention, 
and  they  are  not  likely  to  rise  above  the  level  of  helps 
and  common  labourers.  They  will  always  require 
kindly  care  and  supervision.  They  need  to  be  treated 
with  patience  and  consideration  on  account  of  their 
infirmity,  and  they  are  rarely  quick  at  their  work. 
The  age  of  12  to  16  mentioned  in  the  question  is  too 
low  for  industrial  training. 

Q.  6.  In  the  event  of  legislation  being  required  to 
increosc  the  powers  of  school  boards  or  other  school 
authorities,  as  regards  the  provision  of  suitable  educa- 
tion for  those  children  who  are  described  in  Question  3, 
the  Committee  understand  that  you  would  recommend 
that  the  term  "feeble-minded  "  should  not  be  employed 
to  designate  this  class.  Do  you  object  to  the  use  of  the 
term  "  feeble-minded  "  as  applied  to  these  children  at 
all,  or  do  you  merely  object  to  its  being  used  as 
if  it  were  applicable  exclusively  to  them  ?  What 
phraseology  would  you  suggest  as  preferable  ? 

A.  Objection  is  made  to  the  exclubive  use  of  the 
term  "feeble-minded"  for  the  children  described  in 
Question  3.  It  should  be  used  to  de;<ignate  the  entire 
class  of  mentally  deficient  persons  as  in  America. 
The  so-called  "  feeble-minded "  are  weak-minded  or 
imbecile.  There  is  risk  of  dull  and  backward  children 
being  handicapped  in  life  by  being  designated  "  feeble- 
minded." Some  amount  of  stigma  is  likely  to  attach 
eventually  to  the  word  "  feeble-minded,"  as  is  now  the 
case  with  "  imbecile."  Until  the  passing  of  the  Idiots 
Act,  1886,  "  Idiot "  was  the  only  legal  term  for  the 
idiotic  and  imbecile  class.  The  differences  are  more 
those  of  degree  than  of  kind  ;  the  higher-grade  idiot  is 
hardly  distinguishable  from  the  lower-grade  imbecile ; 
and  the  higher-grade  imbecile  is  scarcely  distinguish- 
able from  the  lowest  type  of  normal  boy  or  girl.  Hence 
the  value  of  large  institutions  where  proper  classification 
can  he  adopted.    The  term  "  backward  "  is  sufficiently 
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distinctive  for  the  class  of  children  who  can  be  benefited 
in  the  special  classes  under  the  school  boards.  How- 
ever regarded,  or  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  their 
condition,  whether  it  may  arise  from  retarded  physical 
or  mental  development,  or  merely  from  disinclination 
to  learn,  or  the  absence  of  opportunities  for  instruction, 
the  word  "  backward  "  well  describes  the  class. 

The  following  observations  in  the  Report  of  the 
Departmental  Committee  on  Poor  Law  Schools, 
page  78,  have  a  distinct  bearing  on  the  question  of  the 
difficulty  of  dealing  with  so-called  "feeble-minded" 
children : — 

"  The  evidence  which  we  have  received  as  to  the  best 
method  of  treating  feeble-minded  children  shows  con- 
siderable diversity  of  opinion,  but  two  considerations 
have  been  brought  prominently  before  us:  (1)  That  the 
best  medical  authorities  are  not  agreed  in  approving 
any  particular  method  of  discriminating  the  various 
forms  of  mental  weakness ;  and  (2)  That  there  is  still 
less  agreement  as  to  the  right  mode  of  treating  and 
classifying  such  cases,  when  they  are  so  discriminated. 
No  sensible  teacher  in  an  ordinary  school  expects  equal 
progress  and  mental  activity  from  all  scholars  alike  : 
and  experience  shows  not  only  that  reasonable  allow- 
ance is  generally  made  in  good  schools  for  backward 
and  nervous  children,  but  that  many  such  children 
prefer  to  work  in  the  ordinary  classes,  and  would  be 
greatly  discouraged  if  they  were  placed  in  a  separate 
division  or  a  separate  school. 

"It  is  obvious  that  a  serions,  perhaps  a  life  long, 
injury  might  be  done  to  a  child  if,  through  a  hasty  or 
superficial  diagnosis,  he  were  wrongly  classed  as  feeble- 
minded, placed  under  separate  treatment,  and  deprived 
of  the  little  stimulus  and  help  which  association  with 
healthier  children  would  give." 

Q.  7.  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  which  you  wish 
to  bring  before  the  Committee  P 

A.  No  other  suggestion. 

Q.  8.  What  is  the  average  cost  per  head  of  the 
inmates  of  your  institution — (a)  as  regards  instruction 
(scholastic  and  technical),  (b)  as.  regards  maintenance 
(fool,  clothing,  &c.)  ? 

A.        Royal  Albert  Asylum,  Lakcastee. 

The  average  cosii  per  head  of  the  inmates  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Asylum  for  the  year  ended  June  30fcli, 
1896,  was  as  follows  ;  it  includes  an  average  of  557 
patients  and  90  resident  members  of  the  staff,  with  all 
office  and  administrative  expenses,  as  vrell  as  building 
sundries,  workshops,  repairs,  and  furniture — 

^21.  12s.  2cl.  per  annum,  or  12.<;.  Q^d.  per  week. 

Excluding  building  sundries,  workshops,  I'epairs, 
and  furniture — 

201.  5s.  7d.  per  annum,  or  lis.  7ffZ.  per  week. 

The  cost  of  food  and  clothing  for  patients  and  staff 
were — 

Food,  91.  8s.  4<^d.  per  annum,  or  3s.  7Jc?.  per  week. 
Clothing,  3Z.  16s.  Ijc2.  per  annum,  or  Is.  b^d.  per 
week. 

The  cost  of  instruction  is  estimated  as  follows — 
Scholastic,  11.  Cs.  2^d.  per  annum,  or  6d.  per  week. 
Technical,  14s.  per  annum,  or  3{d.  per  week. 

Earlswood  AsTLUir,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

The  average  number  of  patients  for  1895  was  576, 
including  the  payment  cases  of  all  grades. 

The  average  cost  per  head  for  1895,  including  staff 
and  all  administrative  charges,  was — 

4:71.  15s.  od.  per  annum,  or  18s.  l^tZ.  per  week. 
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22,1.  6s.  7hd.  per  annum,  or  8s.  7d.  per  week. 
The  cost  of  instruction  ig  estimated  as  follows — 
Scholastic,  II.  12s.  lOd.  per  annum,  or  7id.  per  week. 
Technical,  11.  '3s.  lid., per  annum,  or  S^cZ.  per  week. 

Eastern  Counties'  Asylum,  Colchester. 

The  cost  per  head  for  1896,  on  an  average  of  239 
patients  and  53  resident  members  of  the  staff,  with  all 
office  administrative  expenses,  as  well  as  repairs, 
furniture,  &c.,  was — 

301.  I5s.  M.  per  annum,  or  lis.  lOd,  per  week. 

The  cost  of  food  and  clothing  for  patients  and  staff — 
Food,  81.  19s.  ll^d.  per 'annum,  or  3s.  b^^d.  per 
week. 

Clothing,  21.  3s.  Ihd.  per  annum,  or  9f(Z.  per  week. 

The  co:t  of  instruction  is  estlmatDd  as  follows — 
Scholastic,  11.  6s.  d^d.  per  annum,  or  6d.  per  week. 
Technical,  1/.  17s.  3f  rZ.  per  annum,  orS^d.  per  week. 

Western  Count[es'  Asylum,  Starcross,  Exeter. 

The  average  cost  per  head  for  1893,  with  staff  and 
all  administrative  charges  — 

19/.  3s.  Id.  per  annum,  or  7s.  4d.  p?r  week. 

The  cost  of  food  and  clothing  for  patients  and  staff-  — 
71.  13s.  11c?.  per  annum,  or  2s.  lid.  per  week. 

The  cost  of  instruction  is  estimated  as  fellows — ■ 
Scholastic  and  technical  : 

41.  16s.  lid.  por  annum,  or  Is.  lOd.  per  week. 
The  average  number  of  patients  was  226. 

Q.  9.  What  proportion  of  epileptics  is  there  amongsi 
the  inmatott  of  your  institution  ? 

A.        Royal  Albeut  Asylum,  Laxcaster. 

The  proportion  of  epileptics  to  the  entire  number  of 
patients  is  about  10  per  corit. 

Earlswood  Asylum,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

The  proportion  of  epileptic-5  to  the  entire  number  of 
patients  is  about  21  per  cent. 

Easieen  Counties'  Asylum,  Colchester. 

The  proportion  of  epileptics  to  the  entire  number  of 
patients  is  about  17  per  cant. 

Western  Counties'  Asylum,  Starcross,  Exeter. 

Epileptics  are  not  admitted  into  this  institution. 

Q.  10.  Names  of  officers  giving  the  above  information- 
James   Diggens,   Principal   and   Secretary,  Royal 
Albert  Asylum,  Lancaster. 

T.  Telford  -  Smith,  M.A.,  B.Ch.,  M.D.  (Dub.), 
Resident  Medical  Superintendent,  Royal  Albert  Asylum. 
Ijancaster. 

Charles  Caldecott,  M.B.,  B.S.  (Lond.),  M.R.C.S. 
(Eng.),  L.S.A.,  Resident  Medical  Superintendent 
Earlswood  Asylum,  Redhill,  Surrey. 

James  Downing,  Secretary,  Earlswood  Asylniu, 
Redhill,  Surrey. 

John  J.  C.  Turner,  Superintendent  and  Secretary, 
Eastern  Counties'  Asylum,  Colchester. 

R.  Caseiuent  Kirkby,  M.R.C.S.  (Eng.),  L.R.C.P 
(Lond.),  Resident  Medical  Officer,  Eastern  Counties' 
Asylum,  Colchester. 

William  Locke,  Superintendent  and  Secretary, 
Western  Counbies'  Asylum,  Starcross,  Exeter. 

April  23rd,  1897. 
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The  ordinary  figures  (thus,  13B2)  refer  to  the  numbered  questions  in  the  Minutes  of  Evidence. 
The  letters  and  figures  in  italic  type  (thus,  (A)  2.  (B)  9.  (G)  3.)  refer  to  the  numbered  paragraphs  in  the  three 
Appendices  (A.,  B.,  and  0.),  to  the  Evidence. 
The  thick  figures  (thus,  88)  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  the  Eeport. 

The  thick  letters  and  figures  preceded  by  the  figure  I.  (thus,  I.  B.  f.)  refer  to  the  paragraphs  of  Dr.  Shuttleworth's 
memorandum,  printed  as  the  first  Appendix  to  the  Report. 

An  analysis  of  the  evidence  of  each  witness  will  be  found  in  this  Index,  under  the  name  of  the  witness. 


ABBEY  STREET : 

Special  classes,  London :   size  of  classes,  (Ohanl) 

1363 ;  (Syuge)  7663-4 ;  (Newlon)  7076  ;  39. 
Cost  of  maintenance,  71.  18s.  3|(7.  per  head,  (Chard) 
14P1. 

Case  of  child  benefited  at,  [Synge)  7613-6. 
Premises,  (Synge)  7666. 

ABSENCE  FROM  SCHOOL: 

Of  defective  children,  (Wanier)  825-9,  878,  901-2, 
936^0;  (Chard)  1332-9  ;  (Moherhj)  3556;  (Lidqett) 
3784.-90,  3882-4;  (Loch)  5409-10;  (Seidell)  6369; 
(GolviU)  \  (Currey)  7030-6;  (Harrison)  7229- 

30;  17. 

Of  epileptic  children,  (Lldgett)  3799-805  ;  (Golman) 
■    6072,  6141-7 ;  (Gashell)  4347  ;  (Ferrier)  5364  ;  86. 

ADENOIDS  : 

(Kerr)  625  ;  I.  C.  iii.  b. 

ADMISSION : 

To  Darenth,  (Beach)  169-61 ;  (Hoatson)  1721-9,  2022-3 ; 
(Wahnsley)  4045  ;  (Mann)  5755-76,  5796-807,  5813- 
21;  (Sewell)  6324-30;  23. 

To  special  classes,  conditions  at  present  observed :  in 
Bradford,  (Kerr)  425-42  ;  in  London,  (Harris)  1043- 
1082  ;  (Chard)  1327-31 ;  (Moherhj)  3551-5 ;  in 
Brighton,  (VerralT)  2210-7;  in  Birmingham,  (Dale) 
2498-506,  2838-48 ;  in  Leicester,  (Major)  4576-82, 
4662-5,  4772-6;  in  Bristol,  (Martin)  4920-7, 
.51.58-64,  5207-9  ;  in  Germany,  (Hodge)  7407-13 ; 
A  (2)  -/s. 

To  special  classes,  conditions  recommended  to  be 
observed,  and  importance  of  medical  examination, 
(Shidtleworth)  64-71  ;  (Beach)  230-6 ;  (Kerr)  502-5, 
623-6;  (Warner)  822,  834-42,  967-74.  976-8; 
(Harris)  1064-5,  1130-44 ;  (Ferrier)  5217,  5232-4.3, 
5271,  5338-48,  5351,  6355-7,  5371-2;  (Colman) 
6153-7;  (Price)  6503-9,  6519-22  ;  (Bu  Port)  6871-81, 
6930-4, 6969-90  ;  (Hodge)  7407-13 ;  (Synge)  7577-^4. ; 
28  23 

To  homes  for  feeble-minded,  (Cooper)  3302-14,  3499- 

506  ;  (Tait)  4816-23,  4832-3,  4880-1 ;  70,  71. 
To  homes  for  epileptics,  (Gashell)  4383-420  ;  89. 

ADYERTISEMENT  : 

Of  classes  to  parents,  (Martin)  5197-200. 

AFTER-CARE  ASSOCIATION  : 
(Hoatson)  2174-6. 

AGE: 

Of  admission  to  Darenth  Schools,  5  years,  (Walms- 
ley)  4045 ;  (Mann)  5727. 

Of  discharge  from  Darenth  Schools,  16  years,  (Hoat- 
son) 1773,  1811-16 ;  some  exceptions,  (Wahnsley) 
4111-8. 

Up  to  which  guardians  may  contribute  to  relief  of 
feeble-minded  child,  21  years,  (Knollys)  7154. 

At  which  child  supported  by  guardians  becomes  a 
pauper,  16,  (Knollys)  71.56-8. 

For  admission  to  special  classes,  7  years,  (Harris) 
1032-40 ;  (Dale)  2491-7 ;  (Verrall)  2297-300  ;  (When, 
man)  2698-9,  2866-75;  (Major)  4612-7;  (Martin) 
4932,  6028;  (Ferrier)  6339;  (Hodge)  7465-7;  (A)  3 ; 
(B)  1 ;  25,  34. 

For  retention  in  special  classes,  14  or  16  years,  (Kerr) 
485;  (Warner)  932;  (Harris)  1100-6,  1147-57,  1184- 
90;  (Dale)  2569-64;  (Whemnan)  2844;  (Moherly) 
3615-6;  {Major)  4617-9;  (Cohnan)  6158-64;  (A) 
5-6;  35. 


AG'E—cont. 

For  retention  of  backward  or  defective  children  in 
village  schools,  (Golvill)  6761-6. 

For  admission  and  retention  in  homes  for  the  feeble- 
minded, (Cooper)  3337-8,  3109-13,  3448-53,  3478- 
3483;  (Tait)  4815,  4840-2;  70:  in  homes  for  epi- 
leptics (Gashell)  4355-9  ;  (Ferrier)  5285-6  ;  87. 

At  which  epilepsy  develops,  (Gashell)  4353,  4402 ; 
(Ferrier)  6287,  5329-30. 

Is  not  a  standard  of  classification  for  feeble-minded, 
(Ferrier)  5329-30. 

As  affecting  association  of  defects,  (Warner)  699-704, 
793-5. 

AIX-LA-CHAPELLE : 
Special  classes  in,  (Hodge)  7436,  7451,  7470,  7473. 

AIRY,  Mk.  0.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools  for 
the  Birmingham  district.    See  Harrison. 

ALDIS,  Mr.  THOMAS,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Tower  Hamlets  District. 

Has  inquired  into  defective  children,  and  has  found 
4  per  cent,  of  children  in  ordinary  schools  reported 
to  be  defective,  3120-3,  3199-212,  and  3198. 

Has  met  teachers  inclined  to  deny  existence  of 
defective  children,  3125,  3138,  3147. 

Case  of  a  teacher  who  thought  that  defectiveness 
arose  from  passionate  nature  of  children,  3125-37, 
3213-6,  3235. 

Defective  children  need  not  be  removed  from  infant 
school,  3148-9. 

Of  older  defective  children  some  might  with  advan- 
tage remain  in  ordinary  school,  not  being  retained 
in  the  lowest  class,  but  being  moved  up  with 
children  of  their  own  age,  and  obtaining  help  from 
other  children,  3150-66,  3225-34,  3254-65. 

Violent  children  shouhi  be  excluded  from  special 
classes,  3188-90. 

School  boards  should  be  empowered  to  arrange  for 
the  conveyance  to  school  of  children  physically 
defective,  3194-5. 

ALEXANDER,  Dr.  W.,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.,  of  the  Maghull 
Home  for  Epileptics,  near  Liverpool. 
Memorandum  upon  the  education  of  epileptic  children, 
7840-3. 

ALEXANDER  HOUSE : 

Home  for  feeble-minded  girls,  (Cooper)  3307,  3407, 
3527. 

ANAEMIA : 

(Warner)  793  ;  (Wahnsley)  4056  ;  I.  B.  1  (b). 

ANOASTER  HOUSE : 

Home  for  defective  children,  (Beach)  151. 

ANDERSON,  Mrs.  : 
Description  of  HughMyddelton  lowest  class,  2721-46. 

APPARATUS : 

For  Ling  system  of  physical  exercises,  (Holm)  7702. 

AREA: 

Of  classroom  for  defective  children,  (Chard)  1361-6, 
1540;  (Verrall)  2279-81;  (Whenman)  2786-90; 
(Moherly)  3585  ;  (MaHin)  4983-4;  (Dis  Port)  6952-4  ; 
twenty  square  feet  for  each  child  recommended,  63. 
Of  school-room  (20  sq.  ft.),  dining  room  (10  sq.  ft.), 
dormitory  (50  sq.  ft.)  in  homes  for  epileptic  children, 
88. 
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ARITHMETIC  : 

Teaching  of,  (Beacti,)  132-3;  (Hoatson)  1748-54, 
2063-80:  {Whenmati)  2969;  (Martin)  4924-5;  (A)  9, 
IT,  27 ;  48,  SO. 

AETIOULATION : 

At  Darenth,  statistics  as  to  cases  of  imperfect, 

(Walmsley)  3989-91. 
Same  care  required  to  be  shown  by  teachers  of  feeble- 
minded as  by  teachers  of  deaf,  {Van  Praagh)  5647- 
59,  5684-9. 

Often  imperfect  in  feeble-minded  children,  [Colman) 
6137-9 ;  {Whenmmi)  2668-9. 

ASTON : 

Defective  children  at,  (Sarrison)  7218. 

ASYLUMS  FOE  IDIOTS : 
List  of,  [Beach)  145. 

Power  of  guardians  to  contribute  to,  [Knollys)  7039, 
7041-2. 

ATHETOSIS: 

{Harris)  1272-4 ;  {EoVm)  7803,  7807-S  ;  I.  D.  (2)  (1j). 

ATTENDANCE  AT  SCHOOL : 

Of  defective  children :— State  of  the  law,  17,  57 
(footnote). 

How  enforced  in  London,  (Howard)  3017-3117 ;  in 
other  towns  (Harrison)  7229, 7337  ;  in  rural  districts 
(Oolvill)  6590,  6642-6 ;  not  enforced  in  Germany, 
(Hodge)  7418-9,  7505-6. 

Eegularity  of,  rFerraZ?)  2306-9;  (DaZe)  2524-6  ;  (When- 
man)  2852-7  ;  (Howard)  3053 ;  (Martin)  5025-7  ;  (A) 
-IS,  16.    Irregularity,  cases  of,  (Seivell)  6449-55. 

Some  irregularity  unavoidable,  (Chard)  1566-7; 
(Colman)  6066-8;  (Colvill)  6642-4. 

Proposal  to  make  compulsory  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
approved,  (Beach)  291-9;  (Ken)  638-42;  (Harris) 
1233-8;  (Walmsleij)  4191-4' ;  (Loch)  5bl0  ;  doubtful, 
(Harrison)  7273-4, 7320-22 ;  compulsion  disapproved, 
(Warner)  932  ;  (C/iarf?)  1405-18,  1425-30 ;  (Verrall) 
2366-7;  (Whenman)  2841-5  ;  (Martin)  5029-43, 
5053-8,  5119-24. 

Proposal  to  give  school  authority  discretionary  power 
of  making  compulsoi-y  up  to  age  of  16,  (Moberhj) 
3615-9,  3672-9;  37. 

Should  not  be  made  compulsory  at  special  classes, 
where  such  exist,  instead  of  at  ordinary  schools, 
(Chard)  1486-90 ;  should  be  made  compulsory, 
(Moherly)  3716-33;  36. 

Of  epileptic  children  : — Irregularity  unavoidable, 
(Lidgett)  3799-805  ;  (Ferrier)  5249  ;  (Colman)  6091 ; 
(Colvill)  6611-3  ;  recommended  at  ordinary  schools 
for  all  cases  where  fits  are  not  frequent  or  severe, 
(Beach)  204-8,  238-44,  282-4;  (Kerr)  527;  (Gashell) 
4465-6,  4512-3;  (Ferrier)  5244-51,  5275-9;  (Col- 
man)  6088-96 ;  82  ;  or  at  special  classes  if  children 
are  also  feeble-minded,  84. 

AUBEET  PAEK  HOME  : 

(Beach)  158,  253;  (Cooper)  3384-402,  3407,  3431, 
3441,  3520,  3537;  (Lidgett)  3836,  3842;  (Tait) 
4813-918.    See  Tait. 

AUXILIAEY  SCHOOLS 
In  Germany,  (Hodge)  7403-575;  (A)  i-IS' ;  15. 

AVEEAGE  ATTENDANCE : 

The  most  convenient  basis  for  assessing  grants  to 
defective  children,  (Pooley)  62b7 -61  (Colvill)  6732-5, 
67^5 ;  (Harrison)  7318-9  ;  Mr.  Airy  dissents,  7326. 

BAENAEDO'S  HOMES  : 
Defective    children    in,    (Warner)   773  ;  (Colvill) 
6866-70. 

BAENT  GEEEN : 

Home  for  feeble-minded  girls,  (Beach)  158  ;  (Knolhis) 
7068,7087.  ' 

BAEEACKS : 

Feeble-minded  children  should  not  be  placed  in, 
(Gallon)  6005-9,  6050. 

•BATH  STEEET: 

Special  classes,  London  t  premises  Unsatisfactory, 
(Newton)  7672-4. 


BEACH,  Dr.  FLETCHEE,  M.B.,  F.E.C.P.  London, 
Physician  to  the  Epileptic  Colony,  Chalfont,  and  to 
the  West  End  Hospital  for  Epilepsy  and  Paralysis, 
and  late  Medical  Supeiintendent  of  the  Darenth 
Schools  for  Imbecile  Children. 

Idiot,  meaning  of  the  term,  87-94. 

Imbecile,  meaning  of  the  term,  95-8. 

Discrimination  of  imbecile  from  mentally  feeble 
children  :  medical  opinion  necessary,  and  such 
medical  opinion  should  be  trained,  103-10,  343-9. 

Medical  advisers  required  for  the  Education  Depart- 
ment, 107. 

Tests  of  feebleness  of  mind,  111-20  and  197-203, 

214-5 ;  nervous  tests,  121-3 ;  physical  inspection 

not  a  sufficient  test,  124-7. 
Probation  of  feeble-minded  children   in  ordinary 

school  desirable,  128-30. 
Educability  of  feeble-minded  children,  131—44. 
Institutions  for  idiot  pauper  and  otherwise,  145-60. 
Institutions  for  feeble-minded  children  not  idiots, 

151-8. 

Darenth  :  certificates  for  admission,  169-61 ;  change 

eg"ected  by  the  Lunacy  Act,  162-72  and  311-20 ; 

particulars  of  family  history  required  on  admission 

of  children  to  Darenth,  173-80. 
Size  of  classes  at  Darenth  :  teaching  staff"  insuflicienty 

181-8. 

Eecovery  of  children  at  Darenth,  189-91. 
Cost  at  Darenth,  192-6. 

Epileptic  children  should  go  to  ordinary  schools  if 
the  fits  are  not  severe,  204-8,  238-44,  282-4 ;  and  to 
schools  of  their  own  if  the  fits  are  severe,  209. 

Estimated  proportion  of  epileptics,  1  in  1,000,  210- 
12. 

Standard  of  mental  defect  in  children  admitted  to 
Darenth,  217-29. 

Admission  of  children  to  special  classes :  medical 
advice  necessary,  230-36 ;  teacher's  opinion  im- 
portant, 237,  238. 

Boarding  out  of  feeble-minded  children  desirable 
when  home  is  bad,  245-52. 

Custodial  homes  desirable,  253-7. 

Epile])tics'  fits  imitated  by  feeble-minded  children, 
268-72. 

Institution  existing  for  epileptics,  279. 
Pauperisation  of  parent  on  admission  of  child  to 

Darenth,  284-7. 
School  age  of  defective  children  should  be  raised  to 

16,  291-9,  334-5. 
Eeasons  why  medical  obseryatioii  of  foable-miiided 

childreti  is  necessary,  352-73. 
Standard  to  which    children   at    Darenth  ca:i  be 

educated,  374-8. 

BEAESTEAD  HOUSE: 

Home  for  defective  children,  (Beach)  151. 

BENSON  EOAD  : 

Special  classes,  Birmingham,  (Dale)  2448-51,  2459, 
2463,  2506,  2521-5,  2550. 

BERLIN: 

Conveyance  of  crippled  children  to  school,  ( Warner) 
714. 

No  auxilary  schools,  (Hodgo)  7555-8. 

BEEMONDSEY  SETTLEMENT  : 
(Lidgett)  3750-4. 

BEEEYWOOD  : 

Northampton  County  Asylum,  branch  for  imbeciles, 
(Beach)  145  ;  (Knollys)  7103. 

BIELEFELD : 

Colony  for  epileptics,  (Ferrier)  5253,  5264 ;  (Loch) 
5457;  (Colman)  6103. 

BIEMINGHAM  : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218  ;  (A^ry)  7222-3, 

7242-5. 
Special  classes,  see  Dale. 

BIEMINGHAM  HOMES  OF  INDUSTRY : 

(Beach)  158;  (Dale)  2572;  (Cooper)  3295,  3299-302. 

BIETH-PALSY : 
Physical  exercises  suitable  for  cases  of,  (Holm)  7804 . 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  PEFECTIYE  AND  EPILEPTIC  OHILDKEN  ; 


ELACKMORE,  Miss  MATILDA  MART,  Head- 
mistress of  the  St.  Michael  and  All  Augels  School, 
Woolwich. 

Has  some  feeble-minded  children  in  her  school  with 
other  normal  children  :  four  feeble-minded  children 
in  a  clacs  of  51  taught  by  a  pupil-teacher,  1583- 
603;  children  described  individually,  1605-9  and 
1683-95  ;  they  make  but  little  improvement,  cause 
some  disturbance,  and  would  be  better  in  a  special 
class.  1610-29 ;  or  some  might  with  advantage  be 
boarded  out  (having  bad  homes),  1640-67;  the 
other  children  treat  them  well,  1631-2. 

BLAGKSTONE: 

Definition  of  idiot,  {ShtdtJe worth)  9. 

BLIND  AND  DEAF  CHILDREN  ACT: 

(Printed  as  an  Appendix  to  the  Report,  vol.  I.,  p.  44). 

Administration  of,  (Pooley)  6201-61. 

Grants  paid  under,  (Pooley)  6211- 

Petitions  for  its  extension  to  defective  and  epileptic 
children,  {Warner)  814-5,  853-77 ;  6,  9.  Effect  of 
such  extension,  (Pooley)  6262;  opinions  of  mspec- 
tors  invited  with  regard  thereto,  (GolviU)  6577; 
(Harbison)  7215,  7270-6,  7331-6. 

Anomaly  noticed  in,  58. 

Recommendations  of  the  Committee  for  extension  of 
certain  provisions  to  defective  and  epileptic  chil- 
dren, 104,  (6),  (11),  (12),  (15),  (17). 

BLIND  CHILDREN: 
Number  of,  (Pooley)  6201-4.    If  feeble-minded  should 

not  attend  special  classes  for  defective  children, 

but  be  sent  to  blind   school;    separate  branch 

recommended  for  them,  79. 
If  epileptic,  should  be  treated  as  epileptics,  (Gas/^eZZ) 

4377,  4439-43  ;  102. 
Partially  blind  children  found  m  special  classes, 

(Kerr)  451-3,  533;    (Verrall)    2237;  (Whenman) 

2717;   (JJ)  4;  treatment  required,  (Gohnan)  61Q9- 

79 ;  79. 

BOARDINa  OUT: 

Of  blind  and  deaf  children  little  practised,  (Pooley) 
6236-9. 

Of  defective  children,  recr  a^imended  in  some  cases, 
(Beacli)  245-52 ;  (Harrh)  1184-90 ;  (Blaclcmore) 
1640-7;  (Moherhj)  3630,  3744-9;  (Loch)  5467, 
5577-9;  (Van  Praagh)  5607-24;  (Colvill)  6  64; 
conditions  and  regulations  recommended,  67,  77. 

Of  epileptic  children,  not  recommended,  97. 

BOOKS : 

(Jlhenman)  2832;  63  (4) 

BOURNEMOUTH : 

Case  of  a  defective  child  at,  (Harrison)  7402. 

BRADFORD : 

Special  classes,  (Kerr)  389-663. 

BRIGHTON : 

Special  classes,  (Warner)  818  ;  (Verrall)  2206-440, 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION : 

(Warner)  675,  (Gallon)  5946,  5949. 

BRITISH  MEDICAL  ASSOCIATION : 

(Wwrner)  717,  944 ;  (Gallon)  5946,  6010,  6022-5. 

BRITISH  STREET: 
Special  clas3es,  London,  (Glvxrd)  1501;  (AUis)  3249- 
50 ;  (Newton)  7682. 

BROAD  STREET : 

Special  classes,  London  ;  (Aldis)  3251  ;  (Moherly) 
3596;  (Price)  6457,  6843,  6532,  6546-50,  6565. 

BROOK  HOUSE : 

Home  for  defective  children,  (Peach)  15l. 

BRUDENELL  CARTER,  Mb.: 
Report  on  defective  eyesight  in  schools,  (Warner)  808 ; 
(Galton)  5975. 

BRUNSWICK : 

Auxiliary  schools,  (Hodge)  7429-SO,  7458-61,  7473, 
7490,  7495,  7530-9,  7575  ;  (A)  12^  13-18. 

BRUSSELS: 

Special  classes  in,  (Hodge)  7462. 


BUCKNILL,  Dk.  : 
Definition  of  idiocy,  (Hhutileii-orth)  9. 

CALDECOTT,  Dr.  Charles,  Medical  Superintendent, 
Earlswood. 
See  Appendix  C. 

CAPLAND  STREET: 

Special  classes,  London,  willingly  attended,  (Howard) 
3041,  3054-7;  establishment,  (Moherly)  3571. 

CARDIFF : 
Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218. 

CATERHAM: 

Asylum  for  imbeciles,  (Mann)  5696,  6707,  5746,  5784, 
6789,  5925. 

CATTLE,  Miss : 
Description  of  Hugh  Myddelton  highest  class,  (When- 
man) 2761-73. 

CAUSES  : 

Of  mental  feebleness,  (Kerr)  515 ;  (Harris^  1016-30, 
1298-1302;  (Aldis)  Zim-7  ;  (Walmsleij)  2967-9. 

CENSUS  COMMISSIONERS,  1881 : 
Estimate  of  number  of  imbeciles,  (C)  3. 

CENTRES : 

Comparative  advantages  of  single  classes  or  centres 
for  defective  children :  single  classes  recom- 
mended in  preference,  (Bu  Port)  6907-11; 
(Harrison)  7264-7. 

Centres  recommended  where  possible,  in  preference 
to  single  lasses.  (Ghard)  1438-45 ;  (Moherhj)  3572- 
84;  (.B)  15,  (Gross);  61. 

CERTIFICATE : 
For  idiots,  form  prescribed  by  the  Idiots  Act,  1886, 

(Shvttleivorth)  0,  7. 
For   admission   of  imbecile  cliildren   to  Daventh, 

(Mann)  5769,  Form  B.,  page  176. 
For  retention  of  imbecile  at  Darenth  after  16  years 

of  age,  (Mann)  5759,  Form  A.,  page  175. 
Remarks  as  to  certificate  for  admission  to  Darenth, 

(Beach)  162-72, 311-20  ;  (Walmsley)  4239-50 ;  (Mann) 

5760-76,  £813:-21. 
For  rejection  of  child  from  school  or  special  class,  as 

imbecile,    22 :   suggestion  that  such  certificate 

might  also  be  used  for  admission  to  Darenth, 

(Loch)  5525-6;  (Mann)  5891-908;  23,  109. 
For  defective  children,  for  admission  to  special 

classes,  29. 

For  feeble-minded  persons,  for  admission  to  homes, 

(Gooper)  3308-n. 
For  epileptic  children  requiring  guides  or  conveyance 

to  school,  (OasMl)  4383  ;  85. 
For  epileptic  children,  for  admission  to  epileptic 

homes,  (Gashell),  4383  ;  89. 

CHALFONT : 
Colony  for  epileptics,   (Beach)  84,  279.   304,  330; 
(Moherly)  3691 ;  {Gashell)  4341,  4384,  4503  ;  (Ferrier) 
5214,  5264-9,  5253  ;  (Golman)  6052,  6097-102  ;  10. 

CHARD,  Mr.  WALTER  BAYNTIN,  correspondent 
for  special  schools  under  the  School  Board  for 
London. 

Admission  to  special  classes  in  London,  1327-31. 

Defective  children  absent  from  school,  1332-9. 

Definition  of  defective  children  for  whom  special 
classes  have  been  instituted  in  London,  1341-4. 

Number  of  such  children  in  London  estimated  at 
4,000  between  the  ages  of  7  and  13,  1366-78,  1444- 
53,  and  1500-13, 

Cost  of  building  special  centres,  1356-60  ;  and  cost  of 
maintaining  them,  1491-3. 

Size  of  special  classes,  accommodation  for  30  :  aver- 
age attendance  17,  1361-5,  and  1379-81. 

Teachers,  how  paid :  no  head  teachers  in  special 
centres,  1382-8. 

Inspection,  1389-93. 

Special  grant  desirable  for  special  classes,  1398-404 
and  1454-64;  additional  grant  also  desirable  for 
maintenance  in  institutions  if  established,  1519-22, 
1571-6. 

School  attendance  :  could  not  be  made  compulsory 
after  14 ;  and  would  be  difiicalt  to  apply  to  children 
under  14,  if  case  is  doubtful,  1405-18,  1425-30,  and  • 
1486-90. 
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CHARD,  Mk.  W.  B.—cont. 

Feeble -miiirled  children  not  readily  admitted  to 
ordinary  sciiools,  1419-24. 

Travelling  expenses  of  defective  children  should  bo 
paid,  but  guides  not  necessary,  1431-40. 

Construction  :  special  classes  may  be  taught  in  class- 
room of  ordinary  schools,  1465-71  ;  more  cjbic 
space  is  required  than  for  ordinary  children,  1636- 
41.  _  _ 

Imbeciles :  the  provision  made  at  present  is  un- 
satisfactory, 1525-9. 

CHARITABLE  WORKERS : 

Desired  in  connexion  with  special  classes,  [Iiocli] 
5419-38,  5535-9  ;  {Sewell)  6434-42  ;  64. 

CHARITY  ORGANISATION  SOCIETY: 

Evidence  of  secretary  of  (Mr.  C.  S.  Loch),  5374-588. 
Inquiry  into  feeble-minded  children,  (Beach)  158. 

[Warner)  717;  {Loch)  5380;  {Oalton)  6010. 
Consultations  as  to  feeble-minded  children,  [Warner) 

986;  [Loch)  5389. 
Inquiry  into  epileptics,  [Beach)  211  ;  [Gaslcoll)  4511. 

CHASEFIELD  : 
Home  for  feeble-minded  girls  near  Bristol,  [Beach) 
158;  (Coope?')  3296,  3407;  [Knoll ijs)  7058. 

CHILD  MATERIAL: 
Medical  inspection  of,  [Warner)  796-801 ;  instance  of 
a  report  on  a  Brighton  school,  818-9. 

CHILDHOOD  SOCIETY: 

Inquiry  into  defective  children  resulted  in  formation 
of,  [Gallon)  5951-2. 

CHILDREN'S  COUNTRY  HOLIDAY  FUND  : 
[Frice)  6486;  [Dxt,  Fori)  6949. 

CHILDREN'S  HOSPITAL  : 

Children  cannot  receive  instruction  in,  [Cohnan) 
6080-5. 

CHOREA: 

[Verrall)  2283  ;  [Whcnynan)  2678-9  ;  [Walmslcn)  3981  ; 
[Feri'ier)  5314;  [Price)  6543;  child  suttbring  fron:, 
required  to  attend  school,  [Golmnn)  6150. 

CHOUMERT  ROAD  : 

Special  classes,  London,  number  of  defective  children 
living  near,  [Chard)  1506-11  ;  premises  unsuitable, 
(Du  Port)  6872,  6951 ;  [Newlon)  7672-4,  7682. 

CriRISP  STREET: 

Special  classes,  London,  [Aldis)  3184-93.  3222-3,  321-8, 
3251,3281  ;  premises  unsatisfactory,  [Newion)  7672. 

CHRISTIANIA : 
Schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  [Beach)  141  ;  [A) 
19-32. 

CITY  ROAD  DISTRICT : 
Number  of  defective  children  in,  [Chard)  1371  ;  IS. 

CLASSIFICATION : 

Of  children  below  normal  intelligence,  [Shultleworth) 
9 ;  [Beach)  129  ;  [Loch)  5396-409  ;  [Fcrricr)  5215-6  ; 
[Caiman)  6055;  13. 

Of  imbeciles  at  Darenth,  [Iloat^on)  1730-1,  1766-71 ; 
[Walmsley)  3938-9,  4936,  4203-5. 

Of  defective  children.  Dr.  Warner's,  based  oli  asso- 
ciation of  defects,  [Warner)  685-95,  732-4,  734-70 ; 
[Kerr)  440  ;  Dr.  Harris's  [Harris)  1016-30  ;  14. 

Of  epileptic  children,  [Cohnan)  6086-8 ;  [Alexander) 
7840-3. 

In  special  classes,  [Verrall)  2239;   [Bale)  2495-7; 

[Whenman)  2723-9,  2818-20,  2343,  2871-5;  (ilfo- 

herly)  3583-4;  [Martin)  4989-94  ;  61. 
In  ordinary  schools,  partly  by  age  and  partly  by 

attainments,  [GolviU)  6789-91;   [Currey)  7024-5; 

[Harrison)  7236  ;  [Hodge)  7442-4  ;  7. 

CODE : 

Provision  for  special  classes  in,  [Harrison)  7268-9, 
7305-9. 

COKE: 

Definition  of  idiot,  [Shuttleworth)  9, 

COLCHESTER : 
Eastern  Counties  Asylum  for  Idiots,  [Be  ich)  145  ; 
(0)  2,  S\ 
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COLMAN,  Db.,  Assistant  Physician  to  National 
Hospital  for  .Epilepsy,  and  to  the  Sick  Children's 
Hospital,  Great  Ormond  Street,  and  to  the  Epileptic 
Colony,  Chalfont,  and  Lecturer  at  the  Training 
College  for  Secondary  Teachers  in  connexion  with 
the  College  of  Preceptors. 
Defective  children  difficult  to  define,  though  individual 
cases  in  many  iuS'tances  not  difficult  to  recognise, 
6052-5,  6120-1. 
Best  education  for  them  is  at  special  classes,  6056-9, 
6133. 

Has  not  seen  any  case  of  deterioration  by  contact 

with  other  defective  children,  6060-1. 
Small   classes   preferred    to    institutions,  6062-5, 

6122-5. 

Regular  attendance  not  to  be  expected,  6066-8. 
Defective    children    often    excluded    from  school, 

6069-71 ,  6194-96. 
Epileptic   children   often    wrongly   excluded  from 

school,  6072,  6141-7. 
Discrimination  of  defective  children :  medical  report 

alone  not  sufficient,  6073-6,  6104-7,  6189-91. 
In    Children's    Hospital    children    cannot  receive 

instruction,  6080-5. 
Epileptics  classified  as  to  mental  impairment,  6086-8. 
Epileptics,  if  fits  not  frequent,  should  attend  ordinary 

school,  and  be  excused  when  necessary,  6088-96. 
No  case  known  of  harm  done  to  other  children  from 

seeing  fits,  6092-5. 
Epileptics,  if  fits  severe,  should  1)0  treated  in  colonies, 

6095-100,  6197-200. 
Colonies  for  epileptics  abroad  Inve  Ijecn  successful, 

6103. 

Epileptic  imbeciles  should  bo  treated  a?  imbeciles, 
6101-2. 

Dr.  Warner's  methods  only  partially  confirmed  ; 
ambiguity  of  developmental  defects,  6108-13, 
6179-82. 

Special  training  essential  for  teachers  of  feeble- 
minded;  lectures  not  sufficient  training  ;  scientific 
knowledge  not  to  be  expected,  6077-9,  6114-7, 
6152,  6183-8. 

Articulation  in  feeble-minded  childrtu  often  im- 
perfect, 6137-9. 

Delicate  children  sometimes  over-pressed  in  ordinary 
schools,  6149-51. 

Admission  to  special  classes;  medicrJ  officer  requires 
special  training,  6153-7. 

School  attendance  up  to  16  need  not  bo  enforced, 
6161-4, 

Children  partly  deaf  or  blind,  0164-78. 
Medical  officer  required  by  Education  Dopartmonfc, 
6192-3. 

COLOGNE : 

Special  classes  in,  [Hodge)  7473,  7522  ;  [A)  12,  13. 

COLOUR; 

Teaching  of,  [Kerr)  691;  [Hoatson)  1740-2;  [Bale) 
2592;  [Whenman)  27M'5l ;  (Eose)  4535;  52. 

COLT,  Mil.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of  Schools,  Lich- 
field District : 
Return  as  to  defective  children,  [Colcill)  6580,  6614, 

COLVILL,  Me.  J.  C,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Guildford  District;  with  him,  Mk.  H.  P. 
DIBBEN  and  Mu.  J.  A.  WILLIS,  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  Croydon  and  Brentford 
Districts  : 

Circular  issued  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  rural 

districts,  6574-9. 
Number  of  defective  children  :  summary  of  returns 

made  to  the  circular,  6580-92,  6807-8,  6863-70; 

returns,  how  obtained,  6812-10. 
Feeble-minded   children   in   country   schools,  how 

taught :  litvle  benefit  received,  6593-607. 
Epileptic  children  in  country  schools,  6608-14  ;  mild 

cases  should  remain  in  ordinary  schools,  66-17-35  ; 

school   authorities   should  have   power  to  send 

severe  cases  to  institutions,  6636-41. 
Number  of  defective   children  in  rural  disti'iets, 

6616-26. 
Attendance,  6642-3. 

Special  treatment  reaomraended  in  ordinary  schools, 

6647-54,  6740-2,  6763-73. 
Imbeciles  in  couuty  districts,  6655-61. 
Institutions  for  defective  children  :  school  authorities 

should  have  powers,  not  compulsory,  of  sendiug 

children  to,  6662-5,  6860-2, 
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Defective  children  in  country  districts,  the  majority 
are  best  left  at  home,  6666-73,  6683-7,  6750-60, 
6774-6. 

School  authorities:  county  councils  recommended, 

6674-82,  6720-4,  6736-9,  6796-806. 
Boarding-out  difficult,  6688-9. 

School  age  :  compulsory  extension  to  16  not 
approved,  6690-1,  6725-31.  8743-4,  6777-88.  _ 

Reading,  advantages  of,  not  sufficient  to  justify 
extension  of  school  age,  6692-8,  6761-5,  6849-56. 

Medical  advice  necessary,  6699. 

Manual  instruction,  special  arrangements  desired, 
6701-10. 

School  authorities  should  deal  with  all_  children  not 

clearly  idiotic,  6717-9. 
Basis  of  grant,  average  attendance  recommended, 

6732-5,  6745. 
Sexes  equally  defective,  6746-8. 

Classification  of  feeble-minded  children  in  ordinary 
schools,  6789-91. 

Special  classes  in  rural  districts,  population  in- 
sufficient, 6792-5. 

Training  of  ordinary  teachers  in  treatment  of 
defective  children  desired,  6811,  6772-3. 

Reporting  defective  children  to  public  authorities; 
system  suggested,  (Mr.  Willis)  6841-8. 

COMMISSIONERS  IN  LUNACY  : 

(Beach)  167,  171,  229;  (Coo:per)  3522;  (Loch)  6586; 
(Knollys)  7103. 

COMMITTEES  OF  INQUIRY: 
Into  defective  children,  (Warner)  669-70,  717. 
Into  100,000  children,  history  and  methods  of  the 

inquiry,  (Warner)  718-26,  786-92,  941-50,  989-91; 

(Galtou)  5946-51,  6010-11 ;  15. 

COMPULSORY  POWERS : 
To  send  imbeciles  to  institutions,  or  detain  them 
there,  none,  (Mann)  5890;  (Walmsley)  4078-82; 
except  in  cases  of  children  not  under  proper 
control,  or  ill-treated,  or  neglected,  (Mann)  5755  ; 
19. 

For  attendance  of  feeble-minded  children  at  special 
classes,  recommended  ;  'with  discretion  on  part  of 
School  Authority  to  extend  to  age  of  16.  See 
Attendance  at  School. 

For  detention  of  feeble-minded  children  in  institu- 
Lions,  (Ease)  456-8;  (Lidgett)  3842-6;  not  recom- 
mended, (Tait)  4903-8 ;  71 . 

To  send  epileptic  children  to  certified  homes,  with 
discretion  on  part  of  School  Authority,  (Gashell) 
4410-20;  98. 

As  to  blind  and  deaf  children,  sparingly  exercised, 
(Pooley),  6248-50. 

Of  Education  Department  over  School  Authorities, 
in  regard  to  performance  of  their  duties,  recom- 
mended, 59,  99,  104  (11). 

CONCEALMENT : 
Of  defective  children  rarely  takes  place,  (Howard) 
3069-96. 

CONSTRUCTION : 

Of  premises  for  special  classes.  (Kerr)  635,  656-61 ; 
(Chard)  1465-71;  (Verrall)  2329-34;  (Dale)  2548- 
72 ;  (Whenman)  2779-85 ;  (Mvborly)  3573-5,  (Martin) 
4961-82;  63. 

CONVEYANCE : 

To  school  of  physically  defective  children,  (Warner) 

711-4;  (Aldis)  3194-5;  77. 
To  special  classes  of  defective  children  (Chard,)  1431~ 

40  ;  (Moberly)  3620-4. ;  (Harrison)  7351-2. 
To  school  or  special  classes  of  epileptic  children, 

(Gaskell)  4383,  4420  ;  35. 

COOKERY^ : 

At  Darenth  not  taught,  (Eoatson)  1954-6,  2086-91 ; 

(Wahnsley)  4165-8. 
In  special  classes,  teaching  of,  (Kerr)  591-7 ;  (Bale) 

2596  ;  (Bu  Fort)  6883,  6896 ;  (A)  5  ;  54. 

COOPER,  Miss  FRANCES  ALICE,  secretary  of  the 
National  Association  for  Promoting  the  Welfare  of 
the  Feeble-minded. 

Homes  connected  with  the  association,  3293-9. 
Applications  for  admission,  3300-2. 
Conditions  of  admission,  3302-14,  3499-506. 
More  classification  of  homes  required,  3315-23,  3448- 
56. 


COOPER,  Miss  F.  K.~cont. 

Homes  preferable  to  institutions,  3224. 

Conditions  as  to  payment,  and  payment  by  guardians, 

3325-35,  3540-4. 
Homes  required  for  children  aged  13  to  18,  3336-8. 
State  of  gii-ls  oil  admission  to  homes,  3339-47,  3409- 

13,  .3471-5. 

Occuijations  and  earning  capacity  of  girls  on  leaving 
homes,  3348-52,  3430-3,  3489-98,  3507-9. 

System  of  education  desired  in  the  homes,  3353-63, 
3414-7,  3423-9,  3466-70,  3483-8,  3510-6. 

Staff  employed,  3364-5. 

Management,  voluntary,  3366-70. 

Parents'  attitude  towards  the  homes,  3371-7. 

Aubert  Park  Home  :  description,  3378-89. 

Holiday  homes  required,  3390-2. 

Aims  of  the  association,  3893. 

State-aid  required  for  training  homes,  3394-405, 

3443-7,  3476-82. 
Cost  of  homes,  3406-8. 

Permanent  homes  required  for  failures,  3434-9, 
3528-31. 

Medical  advice  required  at  homes,  3440-2. 
Training  of  teachers   for   feeble-minded,  3459-62, 
3526-7. 

Sexes  should  not  be  mixed  in  the  homes,  3463-5. 
Inspection  of  the  homes  by  the  Local  Groverament 
Board,  3517-25,  3538-9. 

CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT: 
Used  in  Bradford  special  classes,  (Kerr)  611 ;  Bir- 
mingham, (Pa?e)2521;  HughMyddelton,(PF'/i,ewmaw) 
2,800 ;  not  used  at  Darenth,  (Walmsley)  4178 ; 
care  required  in  regard  to,  (Bu  Port)  6049,  7001-4 ; 
56. 

COST: 

Institutions  for  idiots  and  imbeciles,  maintenance, 
(G)  <?;  at  Darenth,  (Beach)  192-6;  (Walmsley) 
4030-4 ;  (Mann)  6783-7,  5841-6,  5925-6. 

Homes  for  feeble-minded,  maintenance,  (Cooper) 
3399-407  ;  (Tait)  4836-8 ;  (Knollys)  7159-66. 

Homes  for  epileptics,  maintenance,  (Gaskell)  4385 ; 
93,  94,  95. 

SiDecial  classes  for  defective  children ;  erection, 
(Chard)  1356  ;  (Bale)  2465-71 ;  (Moierly)  3589-92  ; 
63  (6.);  maintenance,  (Chard)  1491-2;  (Bale) 
2489-90  ;  (Major)  4623-4 ;   (Martin)  4960  ;  (A)  10. 

COUNTY  COUNCILS  : 

Power  to  provide  for  imbeciles,  (Knollys)  7103  ;  19. 
As   School   Authorities    (Mr.    Oolvill's  proposal), 
(Colvill)  6674-82,  6720-4,  6736-9,  6796-806  ;  58. 

CRANIUM : 

Defects,  of,  (Beacli)  111-3;  (Kerr)  434;  (Warner)  725, 
786  ;  (Whenman)  2663-6  ;  (Walmsley)  3976;  I.  A.  1. 

CRETINOUS  CHILDREN: 

(Shuitlcivorth)  60 ;  (Harris)  1269.    I.  B.  1  (e.) 

CRIPPLED  CHILDREN : 

(Kerr)  555;  (Hoatson)  1852-9;  (Verrall)  2231-5,2318; 
(Bale)  2509;  (Whenman)  2637-40,2673-4;  (Aldis) 
3283-4 ;  (Lidgett)  3784-95 ;  (Major)  4705-12  ; 
(Martin)  4976;  (Loch)  6401-5,  5540-5;  (Sewell) 
6356-6400;  (Golman)  6118-9;  (Bu  Port)  7026-9; 
(Hodcjc)  7486-8  ;  (5)  o?:  76,  77,  78. 

CURREY,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 

Schools,  West  Lambeth  District. 
Defective  children  in  ordinary  schools,  if  tractable, 

may  make   progress,   7005-17;  if  mischievous, 

should  be  removed,  7018-20. 
Classification   of  defective  children    in  ordinary 

schools  should  be  neither  by  age  nor  attainments, 

7024-5. 

Manual  instruction,  ^Jopp-iDorfc  recommended,  7021-2, 
Defective  children  absent  from  school,  7030-6. 

CURVATURE  OF  SPINE : 
Physical  exercises  suitable  for  cases  of,  [Hohn) 
7740,  7750,  7809.   I.  D.  (3.) 

DALE,  Miss  GERTRUDE,  member  of  Birmingham 
School  Board. 
Number  of  defective  children  at  Birmingham,  2444- 
62,  2549-52  (and  see  addendum  to  Misa  Dale's 
evidence). 
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DALE,  Miss  G.—6ont. 

Five  or  six  centres  required  at  Birmingham,  2435-7, 
2553-8. 

Constrnction  of  centres,  part  of  ordinary  school, 
2458-72. 

Separate  playgrounds  not  necessary,  2473-5. 
Staff,  assistant  teachers,  uncertificated,  2476-88. 
Cost  of  maintenance,  4Z.  3s.  6d.  and  4L  8s.  10c?., 
2489-90. 

Age  of  admission,  seven  years,  2491-7. 

Admission  is  made  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 

special  teacher,  without  medical  advice,  2498-506 

and  2838-48. 

Two  epileptics  and  one  cripple  iu  the  classes,  2508- 
14. 

Time  table,  2516-20. 

Punishments,  2521-3. 

Attendance  regular,  82  per  cent.,  2524-6. 

Employment  of  children  after  leaving  school,  2528-33. 

Age  at  leaving  school,  14,  2559-64. 

Training  homes  desired  for  some  girls  on  leaving 

school,  2565-72. 
Manual  instruction,  2592-5 ;  cookery  and  laundry 

now  to  be  taught,  2596 ;   standard  reached  in 

reading  and  writing,  2598-600. 
Institutions  for  idiots  and  imbeciles  at  Knowle,  not 

used  by  the  guardians,  2612-6. 

DAEEJSTTH  SCHOOLS  FOB,  IMBECILE  CHILD- 
REN: 

History  and  foundation  of,  {Mann)  5711-25,  5826-32, 
5854-5. 

Not  registered  under  Idiots  Act,  (Mann)  5914-8. 
Procedure   before   admission    to,  {Mann)  5755-76, 

5852-3,  5870-1,  5887-90. 
Age  of  admission,  5  years,  {WalmsJei/)  4045,  {Mann) 

5726-7. 

Admission,  through  the  poor  law,  ( Wahnsley)  4074-5, 
usually  but  not  always  through  workhouse,  (Mann) 
5759,  5796-807,  5847-51 ;  (KnoUys)  7125-8  ;  farm  of 
certificate  for,  (^enc?;,)  162-72,311-20;  {Walmsley) 
42.39-50;  {Mann)  5759-76,  6813-21 ;  {Loch)  5525-6; 
{Mann}  5891-908,  5929-43;  23,  109;  never 
refused,  {Mann)  5863  -  7 ;  process  of  obtaining, 
sometimes  slow,  {Seirell)  6321-30. 

Pauperisation  of  parent  of  child  admitted  to,  (Beach) 
284-7  ;  (Mann)  5808-12,  5792-3,  5868-9  ;  (KnoUys) 
7116-24. 

No  power  of  detention  at,  (Walmsley)  4078-82  ; 
(Mann)  5890  ;  except  in  case  of  children  not  under 
proper  control,  or  ill-treated,  or  neglected,  (Mami) 
5755;  19. 

Classification  of  children  at,  (Hoatson)  1730-1,  1766- 
71,  2011-16;  (Walmsley)  3938-9,  4036,  420.3-5; 
class  of  patient  deteriorating,  (Mann)  5728-33 ; 
some  defective  children  thei'e  who  would  be  better 
off  outside,  (Walmsley)  4-004-22,  4036-48,  4052-61, 
4088-101,  4306-13  ;  (Moherhj)  3657-9,  3696-706. 

Number  of  children  at,  (Munv)  5734-44  ;  number  of 
educable  children,  (Hoatson)  1696-720,  2051-9; 
(Walmsley)  3936-42. 

Blind,  a.nd  deaf  and  dumb  children  at,  (Walmsley) 
4231-7  ;  cases  of  imperfect  articulation,  (Walmsley) 
3989,  3990-1. 

Epileptics  not  imbeciles  at,  (Hoatson)  1846-51,  1959- 
63,  (Walmsley)  4069-73,  4294-7. 

Separation  of  higher  from  lower  grade  imbeciles  at, 
(Hoatson)  1765-71 ;  (Walmsley)  4102-10. 

Teaching:  staff  and  qualifications,  (Beach)  181-8; 
(Hoatson)  1790-809,  1873-4,  2147-54;  (Wa,lmsle^J) 
3998-4002,  4318;  (Mann)  5746-8,  5763-4;  size  of 
classes,  (Hoatson)  1708.  1876,  1900,  2060-2  ; 
(Walmsley)  4003,  4034-6,  4135-44,  4152-68,  4315-9. 

Physically  defective  children  not  sent  to  school, 
(Hoatson)  1862-60,  1903-7,  2110-6. 

Teaching  in  mixed  classes,  (Hoatson)  1724-9,  2022-3; 
classification  difiicult,  (Hoatson)  1730-1 ;  teaching 
use  of  muscular  powers,  (Hoa.tson)  1731-4  ;  manual 
instruction,  (Hoatson)  1734-9 ;  teaching  of  colours 
and  kindergarten,  (Hoatson)  2741-4;  reading  and 
writing,  (Hoatson)  1745-7 ;  arithmetic,  (Hoatson) 
1748-54,  2063-80  ;  industrial  occupations,  but  no 
cookery  or  laundry  w  ork,  (Hoatson)  1755-8,  1954-7, 
2086-91,  2164-73;  (Wahiisleij)  4166-8,  4174-7, 
4263-9;  music,  (Hoa.tson)  1750-64. 

Records  kept  of  educational  progress,  (Hoatson) 
1831-45. 

Punishment:  none,    (Hoatson)    1930-4;  (Walmsley) 

4178-83,  4270-81. 
Pictures:    more  might  be   provided,  (Walmsley) 

4153-8. 


DARENTH  SCHOOLS— corii. 

Children  have  no  pets  nor  gardens,  (Walmsley) 
4150-64. 

Visits  of  guardians,  (Hoatson)  1900-21,  2116-20. 
Cost,  (Beach)  192-6;   (Walmsley),  4030-4;  (Mann) 

5783-7,  5841-6,  5925-6;   how  defrayed,  (Mann) 

5788-95. 

Death-rate  at,  (Walmsley)  3970,  4298-305. 

Children  re-certified  on  arriving  at  age  of  16,  (Mann) 

5759,  5833-40. 
Procedure  as  to  discharge,  (Mann)  5777-8,  5822-5 

5856-62,  5872-3. 
Numbers  dischai-ged  and  improved,  (Hoatson)  1783-5, 

2096,  2103  ;  (Walmsley),  4005-8,  4119-34,  4210-6, 

4224^7,_  4321-2. 
Intermediate  home  desired  for  those  discharged  as 

improved;  (Hoatson)  1778-86, 1942-8, 1991-6,  2121, 

2180-202;  (W^a^TOsZe?/)  4282-8. 
Employments  obtained  after  discharge,  (Beach)  191  • 

(Hoatson)  2100-1,  2164-76  ;  (Walmsley)  4311-2. 

DEAF  CHILDREN: 

Number,  (Pooley)  6201-4 ;  grants  paid  for,  (Pooley) 

6210.  6213. 
Partially,  (Colmcm)  6164-78. 

Number,  who  a,rc  also  feeble-minded,  (Van  Fraagh) 
6670-9  ;  (B)  4;  .should  be  taught  as  deaf  children, 
(Van  Praagh)  6691-606,  5643-6;  79. 

Can  be  boarded  out,  sent  to  day  schools,  and  taught 
on  the  oral  system.  ( Van  Praagh)  5602,  5607-24. 

DEFECTIVE : 

Use  of  term,  (Shuttlevmrtli)  9  ;  12. 

DEFECTS : 

Description  of,  as  observed  in  defective  children, 
(i?eac/(,),  111-20;  (Z'ot)  433-6 ;  (Warnor\  679,  704, 
729-32;  (Hcorn.<)  1298-300;  (Walmsleii)  3973-86, 
4058 ;  14. 

Table  of,  illustrating  modification  required  in  in- 
struction ;  X. 

DEFINITION: 

Of  lunatic  under  Lunacy  Act,  1890,  as  includino- 
imbecile,  (Mann)  6760-2. 

Of  idiot  and  imbecile  under  Idiots  Act,  1886,  as  not 
including  or  included  by  lunatic,  (Mann)  5915-17 ; 
no  other  statutoiy  definition,  (KnoUys)  7211 ;  19.  ' 

Of  children  admissible  to  special  classes,  (Kerr)  447  ; 
(Chard)  1341-4;  (Moberly)  3547-60;  (Harrison) 
7252-4.  Difiiculty  in  framing,  (Warner)  928  • 
(Walmsley)  4193-5 ;  (Loch)  5376-9,  5512-16,  5546- 
5l  ;  should  not  be  too  strictly  laid  down,  (8vnae) 
7594-604,  7631-4.  ^  f  y  ^ 

Of  idiot,  imbecile,  feeble-minded,  and  defective; 
memorandum  by  Dr.  Shuttleworth  and  Dr.  Smith 
(Shuttlev-orth)  9. 

Of  feeble-minded,  defective,  and  epileptic,  as  used  in 
Report;  12. 

Of  imbecile,  as  used  in  recommended  legislation, 
104  (17). 

DELICACY: 

Arises  from  low  niitrition,  (Warner)  699. 
Is  affected  by  sex,  699,  793 ;  residence,  794 ;  and  a"-e, 
795. 

DELICATE  CHILDREN: 

Are  often  dull,   (Warner)  700-3;   and  have  other 

defects,  734,  750- 
Sometimes  overpressed  in  ordinary  schools,  (Oohnan) 

6149-51. 

Should  iu  some  cases  bn  admitted  to  special  classes 

(Verrall)  2318-22;  76. 
Should  not  be    taught   witli    defective  children 

(Ferrier)  5281-2. 

DESKS : 

(Harris)  1322-6;  (Verrall)  2282;  (Dale)  2583-5: 
(Whenmar.)  2791-6,  2880-2;  (Martin)  4985-6; 
(Dv,  Port)  6956-8  ;  (Hodge)  7542-3  ;  (Synne)  7643-4  ; 
(B)  12 ;  63  (4)  a.  ^  J  J  > 

DETERIORATION : 

Of  defective  children  by  contact  with  others  ;  no 

instance  observed,  (Oohnan)  6060-1. 
Of  children  in  special  classes,  during  the  holidavs 

(Du  Port)  6901-3,  6947-50.  ' 
Of  epileptic  children,  when  not  educated,  (Qaahell) 

4353-4;  86. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


DEVELOPMENTAL  DEFECTS  : 

Observations  made  bv  committee  of  inquiry,  {Warner) 

720-6,  783-92,  9-16-50,  989-91. 
Ambiguity  of  tlie  term,  (Colman)  6108-13,  6179-82. 
More  frequently  associated  with  delicacy  in  girls  than 

ill  boys,  (Warnur)  699,  793. 

DIBBEN,  Mr.  H.  F.,  Her  Majesty's    Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Croydon  District. 
See  Golvill. 

DIGGBNS,  J.,  Esq.,  Principal  and  Secretary,  Eoyal 
Albert  Asylum : 
See  Appendix  C. 

DlSCIPLIlSrE : 

At  Darenth,  (Hoatwn)  1930-4,  2080-6;  {Walmsley) 
4178-83,  4270-81. 
;  At  Aubert  Park  Home,  (Tait)  4882. 

In  special  classes,  (Kerr)  611  ;  (Dale)  2521-6;  (Wh^n- 
man)  2796-806;  (Martin)  5019-24;  (Walmsley) 
4179;  (DuPort)  6049,  7001-4;  (B)  1 1 ;  56. 

DISGEIMINATION : 

Of  feeble-minded  from  ordinary  children  and  from 
imbeciles. 

Medical  opinion  necessary;  methods  applied;  in- 
formation required  as  to  the  life  history  of  the 
child  and  its  capacity  for  learning,  (Shuttlewortli) 
18-38,  49-59;  (Beach)  103-10,  343-9;  (Kerr)  437; 
(Warner)  781-92,  813,  921-3,  951-61,  987-90; 
(Harris)  1130-16,  1181-2,  1203-16;  (Walmsley) 
3996-7,  4199-202,  4251-4,  4326-6,  4330-5  ;  (Ferrier) 
5215-7,  6232-43,  5271,  5338-48,  5351,  5365-7; 
(Colman)  6073-6,  6104-7,  6189-91 ;  (B)  7  ;  (G)  3 ; 
22-29. 

DISTANCE : 

Travelled  by  children  in  attending  special  classes, 
(Chard)  1437;  (Verrall)  2263-7;  (Whenman)  2708- 
16,  2942-6 ;  (Moberly)  357d-8  ;  (B)<IO;  61. 

DISTRICT  COUNCILS  : 

Are  school  authorities  under  the  Blind  and  Deaf 

Children  Act  in  areas  not  under  School  Boards, 

(Pooley)  6262  (4),  6270-1. 
Recommended  as  school  authorities  for  dealing  with 

defective  and  epileptic  children  in  areas  not  under 

school  boards.    Sec  Scliool  Authorities. 

DIVIDED  PARISHES  AND  POOR  LAVv^  AMEND- 
MENT  ACT,  1882,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  -58  : 
(Knolhjs)  7039. 

DOWNING,    JAMES,  Esq.,    Secretary,  Earlswood 
Asylum : 
See  Appendix  0. 

DOWNSIDE  LODGE  : 

Idiot  Institution,  (Beach)  148. 

DRESDEN : 

Special  classes  in,  (Horlge)  7468-9,  7470,  7473,  7530; 
7563  ;  (A)  12,  is. 

DRILL : 

Importance  of,  (Kerr)  593. 

Military,  (Holm)  7763-73,  7817-22  ;  I.,  N.B. 

Breathing  (Kerr)  638  ;  (Holm.)  7816 ;  65. 

DULL  CHILDREN: 

Should  bo  taught  in  ordinaiy  schools,  (Kerr)  606-13. 
Not  necessarily  to  be  sent  to  special  classes,  (Warner) 
962-6. 

To  be  distinRuished  from  defective  children, 
(Walmsley)  4251. 

DULNESS : 

Teachers'  accounts  accepted  by  committee  of  inquiry, 
(Warner)  720-G,  786-92,  946-50,  989-91. 

DUMB-BELLS  : 

Condemned,  (Holm)  7729-30,  7813. 

DU  POET,  The  Rev.  Cii,  D.,  Her  Majesty's  Chief 
Inspector  of  Schools,  East  Central  Division. 

Admission  to  SDOcial  classes,  6871-81,  6930-4, 
6969-90. 

Instruction  in  special  classes  ;  more  imijortancc  due  ' 
to  manual  training,  6882-900,  6935-44,  6968-68, 
6999-700. 

Holidays,  children  deteriorate  in,  6901-3,  6947-60. 


DU  POET,  The  Eev.  Ch.  B.~cont. 

Size  of  class  should  not  exceed  16,  6904-6. 
Centres  not  desired,  but  single  classes,  6907-11. 
Training  of  teachers,  6912-21. 

Epileptic  children,  few,  and  fits  seldom  occur  in 
school ;  for  severe  cases  the  special  classes  are 
more  suitable  that  the  ordinary  schools,  6922-9. 

Discipline  required  in  special  classes,  6945-6, 7061-4. 

Premises,  6951-7. 

DtiSSELDOEF : 

Special  classes  in,  (Hodge)  7473,  7622 ;  (A)  12,  13. 

EAR: 

Defects  of,  (Beach)  119;  (Kerr)  435;  (Warner)  725; 
(Walmsley)  3979  ;  (Colman)  6165-78  ;  I.  C.  iii. 

EAELSWOOD  ASYLUM: 

(Beach)  145,  255,  289 ;  (Moberly)  3703  ;  (C)  2,  S. 

EAST  STEEET: 

Special  classes,  London  :  cost  of  maintenance, 
71.  18s.  8^<Z.per  head,  (Chard)  1491, 

EDUCABLE  CHILDREN: 

In  Darenth,  (Hoafson)  1696-720,  2051-9  ;  (Moberly), 
3657-9,  3696-407;  (Walmsley)  3938-9. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT : 
Action    hitherto    taken    in    regard  to  defective 

children,  5-9. 
Action  recommended  to  be  taken,  105. 

EDWAED  STEEET: 

Special  classes,  London :  number  of  defective  chil- 
dren living  near,  (Chard)  1503-11  ;  (Newion)  7682. 

ELBEEFELD : 

Special  classes  in,  (Hodge)  7474,  7522 ;  (A)  9,  12,  13. 

ELLIOTT,  Mr.,  Her    Majesty's  Inspector,  Bristol 
District : 

Proposed  definition  of  defective  child,  (Harrison) 
72.54. 

EMPLOYMENT: 

For  improved  imbccilr.s  discharged  from  Darenth, 
(Beach)  191 ;  (Ho  r/so«).  2100-1, 2164-76  ;  (Walmsley) 
4311-2. 

For  epileptics,  (GasUll)  4616-20  ;  (Ferrier)  6259-64  ; 

(Alcmnder)  7842-3  ;  92. 
For   feeble-minded   children,  after   leaving  special 

classes,  (Kerr)  638  ;  (Bale)  2528-33 ;  (Major)  4611 ; 

(Ferrier)  530-5-7,  5331-3  ;  (B)  2. 
For  feeble-minded  children  from  jDOor  law  schools, 

difficult  to  obtain,  {Lidgett)  3889-94,  3922-7. 
For  feeble-minded  girls  on  leaving  training  homes 
■     (Cooi^er)  3348-52.  3430-3,  3489-98,  3507-9  (Tait 

4875-9. 

ENVIRONMENT: 

As  affectino:  defective  children,  (Shuitlnvorlh)  9 ; 
(Warner)  6^94-704,  793-5. 

-EPICANTHIS : 

A  defect  of  development,  (Warner)  725. 

EPILEPTIC  CHILDEEN: 
■    Use  of  term,  12. 

At  Darenth,  (Hoatcon)  1846-51,  1954-63;  (Walmsley) 

4069-73,  4294-7:  (Ferrier)  5361. 
In  workhouses,  (Lidgett)  3806-10  ;  (Harrison)  7301. 
In  asylums,  (Lidgett)'  3S22-6,  S847-8,  3860;  (Walms. 
ley)  4327-9. 

In  ordinarv  schools,  (Beach)  204-8,  238-44,  282-4; 

(Kerr)r,27;  (LiV^r/e/i)  3789-805  ;  (Walwsley)  4{Jo2-8  ; 

(Gctshell)  ^465-6,"4612-3;  (i^erWcr)  6244-5J,  5275-9  ; 

(Colman)  6073,  6088-96;   (Bu  Tort)  6922-9;  82; 

instructions  for  teachers,  83. 
In  special  classes,  (Kerr)  521-7;  (Verrall)  2315-7; 

(Bale)  2508-14;  (Wheiiiuan)  2863-5;  (Martin)  6146- 

60;  84. 

Out  of  school,  (Lidgett)  3799-805  ;  (Colman)  6072, 
6141-7;  (Gaskell)  4347;  (i'Wer)  5364;  86. 

Otherwise  afflicted,  should  bo  treated  as  epileptic, 
(Gaskell)  4377,  4439-43  ;  (Loch)  5460-2  ;  102. 

Who  are  also  iml)ecilo,  (Colman)  6101-2. 

EPILEPTIC  FITS: 

Seldom  occur  in  school,  (Golvill)  6611;  (Du  Port) 
6922;  81 
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EPILEPTIC  FITS— cone. 
Instructions  for  treating,  83. 

Effect  of  the  sight  npon  other  children,  (Beach)  268- 
72;  (Wahnslcy)  4062-8;  {Ferrier)  52.52,  .5;311-1, 
5276-9;  {Caiman)  6092-5;  [Du  Fort)  6924;  81  = 

EPSOM : 

c   Inquiry  by  Mr.  Dibben  as    to  defecti\'e  children, 
(Dihben)  6835-9. 

EXAMINATION : 

Of  100,000  children  in  schools,  &c.,  how  conducted, 

(Warner)  718-26,  786-92,  941-50,  989-91 ;  (Galion) 

6946,  6010-1,  6016-8,  6039-48. 
Of  feeble-minded  children  by  Charity  Organisation 

Society,   (Warner)  986;  (Loch)  5389-95,  6485-8, 

5627-35,  5560-8,  6415-8. 
Becommended,  of  children  absent  from  school,  22  ; 

and  of  children  attending  school  and  found  to  be 

feeble-minded,  28. 
Of  children  in  special  classes,  (8ev:ell)  6342-8;  62. 

EXCLUSION : 

Of  defective  children  from  school,  (Warner)  823-9, 

878,901-2,936-40;  (Golman)  6069-71,  6194-6. 
From  special  classes,  (Verrall)  2314;  (Aidis)  3188-90; 

(Martin)  4031-3,  5041-4,  5086-91 ;  (Price)  6510-2  ; 

(B)  11  (c). 

Of  epileptic  children  from  school,  (Ferrier)  5363-5; 
(Caiman),  6072,  6m-7;  B2. 

EYE: 

Defects  of,  (Beach)  120;   (Warner)  725,   729,  785, 

807-8;  (Wahnslcy)  md ;  l.C.ii. 
Movements,  (Beach)  120;  (Kerr)  597;  (Warner):  729; 

(Eolm)  7831-4. 

FAILURES : 

Some  recorded  in  Aubert  Park  Home,  (Tail)  4890-3. 

FAMILY : 

History,  (Harris)  1092-9  (Whemnan)  2685-91;  (B) 
S  ;  28,  31. 

FAZELEY : 

StaiFordshire :  return  as  to  defective  children, 
(ColviU)  6580,  6614. 

FEEBLE  GRASP: 

Physical  exercises,  suitable  for  cases  of,  (Holm)  7814. 
i.  D.  (2).  C. 

FEEBLE-MINDED: 

Use  of  term,  (Shutthworth)  40,  59;  (0)  6;  12. 

FEEDING: 

Proper,  for  epilepsy  required,  (Beach)  303-4 ; 
(Gaskell)  4488-9. 

FEES: 

At  homes  for  feeble-minded,  (Beach)  152. 
At  schools  for  blind  and  deaf  children,  (Pooloy)  6282. 
In  special  classes,  none,  (Airy)  7323;  in  Brunswick 
(A)  1~l ;  in  Norway,  none,  (yi)  ^9, 

FERRIER,  Dr.  DAYID,  Professor  and  Physician  to 
King's  College  Hospital ;  Physician  to  the  National 
Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic  : 

Distinguishing  defective  children  from  imbecile; 
expert  advice  necessary.  6215-7. 

Some  defective  children 'in  idiot  asylums,  6218-21. 

Defective  children  should  be  kept  apart  from  idiots, 
and  sent  either  to  special  classes,  or,  in  some  cases 
to  institutions,  6218-31.  ' 

Methods  of  distiuguishiug  defective  from  ordinary 
children :  difficulty  of  such  distinction  ;  physical 
appearance  not  sufficient  test;  knowledge  of  lii'e- 
history,  medical  opinioii,  and  actual  probation  in 
school  required,  6232-43,  5271,  5338-48,  5351,  5355 
-7,  5371-2. 

Epileptic  children;   if  fits  not  severe,  can  attend 

ordinary  schools,  5244-61,  6275-9. 
Epileptic   fits   not  specially  alarming  to  defective 

children,  but  injurious  to  highlv  sensitive  children 

and  children  predisposed  to  epilepsy,  5252,  6311-4, 

*y2i  i  5—9. 

Epileptic  children,  if  fits  severe,  should  be  sent  to  a 
liome  specially  provided,  6263-69,  6283-6.  5363-4 
Epileptics  at  Darenth,  5361.  '  ' 

Epileptics  excluded  from  school,  5363-5. 


FERRIER,  Dii.  D.—cont. 
Employment,  constant,  necessary  for  epileptics,  6269 

-60  ;  out-door  occupation  best,  5264. 
Sexes  should  be  separate  in  epileptic  colonies,  5267-9  . 
Similative  epilepsy  discredited,  6278,  5311-4. 
Age  at  which  epilepsy  develops,  6287-93. 
Physically   defective   children   should  be  sent  to 

ordinary  school,  6270,  5280-2,-  5334-7. 
Sexes,  equal  number  of  defective  children,  5394-8. 
Employments  for  feeble-minded,  5306-7,  5831-3. 
Punishments  necessary  for  feeble-minded,  5308-10. 
Infantile  paralysis,  6316-6. 

Imitation  by  feeble-minded  children  of  one  another; 
6317-9._ 

Feeble-minded  children  never  really  self-supporting, 
6320-8. 

Age  no  standard  of  classification  for  feeble-miudcd, 
5329-30. 

Medical  officer  required  by  Education  Dcpartmont, 
5367. 

FISHER,  Mr.  A.  B.,   Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Plymouth  District.    See  Harrison. 

FOREIGN  INQUIRIES : 

Similar  iuc{uiries  into  defective  children  made  in 
America,  and  on  Continent,  to  that  conducted  by 
committee  appointed  by  the  International  Congress 
of  Hygiene  and  Demography,  (Galton)  5963-4. 

FOREIGN  SYSTEMS : 

Of  education  of  feeble-minded  children,  Appendix  A. 

FROEBEL  INSTITUTE  : 

Training  given  to  teachers  of  feeble-minded,  (Cooper) 
3526. 

Certificate  should  bo  accoptsd  as  qualification  of 
assistant  teacher,  4:3. 

FROE  BEL'S  GIFTS  : 
(Whemnan)  2762. 

FURNITURE : 

For  special  classes,  (Kerr)  636;  (When-man)  2791-6, 

2880-2;  (Major)  4626-7,  4781;  (Martin)  4936-7; 

(Da  Port)  6968;  (B)  12  ^.  63  (4). 
And  fittings  cost  in  Loudon,  special  classes,  \l.  per 

head,  (Chard)  1358. 

GALTON,  Sir  DOUGLAS : 

Inquiry  made  into  defective  children  by  committee 

appointed  by  the  International  Congress  of  Hygiene 

and  Demography,  5946  and  6010-1. 
This  inquiry  conducted  by  Dr.  Warner,  5047-60. 
Inquiry  resulted  in  formation  of  Childhood  Society, 

6961-2. 

Similar  inquiries  in  America  and  on  Continent, 
5953-4. 

Dr.  Warner's  tests,  their  ultimate  object,  6944 ; 
ambiguity  of  nerve  signs  employed  therein,  and 
furthei'  inquiry  desired  by  trained  persons,  so  as 
to  arrive  at  a  certain  system  of  discriminating 
children  naturallj'  capable,  but  suifcringi'rom  faulty 
nurture,  from  children  irremediably  incajDable, 
6955-77,  5986-6004,  6016-.37. 

Laboratory  to  )jc  opened  at  University  College  for 
physiological  psycholog}^  under  Professor  Sully, 
might  be  used  for  training  teachers  of  the  feeble- 
minded, 5978-82. 

Medical  officer  required  to  advise  Education  Depart- 
ment, 6983-6038. 

Dr.  Warner's  method  of  examination ;  his  signs  not 
new,  but  his  system  consists  in  co-relation  of  signs 
previously  known,  6039-48,  6016-8. 

Feeble-minded  children  should  not  be  placed  in 
barracks,  6006-9,  6050. 

GAMES  :  ■ 

Required  in  addition  to  physical  exercises,  (Hohn) 

7756-62,7770-85. 
Suggested  by  teachers,  (B)  15. 

GARDENS  : 

Children  have  none  at  Darenth,  (Walmsley)  4159-64. 

GASKELL,  Mr.  G.  PENN,  Secretary  of  the  National 

Society  for  the  Employment  of  Epileptics  . 
Epileptic  children :   obstacles   to   their   education  ^ 

serious  cases  camiot  properly  be  taught  in  ordinary 

schools,  4338-42,  4403-5.: 
Number  of  epileptic  children  estimated  al,  1,200  in 

En!;-hiiid  requiring  special  homes,  43-14-52,  4397, 
.  4508-10. 
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DEPABTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN: 


GASKELL,  Me.  G.  T.—cont. 

Bad  effects  itpon  epileptics  of  not  being  educated, 
4353-6. 

Epileptics  should  not  be  taught  amongst  mentally 

defective  children,  but  sent  as  early  as  possible  to 

institutions,  4357-64,  4480-1. 
No  special  methods  of  education  required  for  epileptic 

children  of  normal  intellect,  4364  and  4406-9. 
Small  homes  required  for  epileptics,  to  which  school 

authorities  should  send  children,  the  homes  paying 

one  third  of  the  cost,  4365-76. 
Epileptics  otherwise  afflicted  should  be  treated  as- 

epileptic,  4377  and  4439-43. 
Medical  advice  required  as  to  the  treatment  proper 

for  each  case,  4378-83. 
Ohalfont  colony  for  epileptics;  cost,  and  extent  of 

support  received,  4384-91. 
Local  colonies  desired,  4392-7. 
Size  of  colonies,  4398-9,  4436-8,  4475-9,  4498. 
School  authorities,  if  given  powers  to  deal  with 

epileptics  as  proposed,  should  be  compelled  to 

exercise  them,  4410-20,  4433,  4447-61. 
Epileptics  at  Darenth,  4422-9. 

Epileptics  are  better  for  being  brought  together, 
4434-5. 

In  slight  cases  of  epilepsy,  the  ordinary  school  is  the 
best  place,  especially  if  the  teachers  have  simple 
directions  how  to  treat  a  fit,  4465-6,  4495-7, 
4512-3. 

Epilepsy  and  mental  defect  not  unfrequently  com- 
bined, 4484-94. 
Epilepsy,  proper  feeding  required,  4488-9. 
Employments  suitable  for  epileptics,  4516-20. 

GBEMAJTY : 

Schools  for  feeble-minded  children,  (Hodge),  7403- 
575 ;    (A)  H. 

GOEDOK  BOYS'  HOME: 
{Gait on)  6050. 

GEEEN",  Mk.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  "Warwick 
District : 

Suggestion  as  to  neglected  children,  {Harrison)  7275. 

GEOSVElSrOE  : 
Home  for  defective  children,  {Beach)  151. 

GUAEDIAN S : 

Powers  of,  as  to  imbecile  children,  {Knolhjs)  7039. 

As  to  feeble-minded  children,  to  send  to  certified 
schools  or  subscribe  to  uncertified  schools,  7039-42, 
7132-8 ;  up  to  age  of  21,  7153-8 ;  limited  to  cases 
which  are  in  need  of  relief,  7043-50,  7104-15,  7176. 

Powers  need  not  be  taken  away,  if  a.dditional  powers 
given  to  school  boards,  {Moberly)  3642-50 ;  {Knotty s) 
7143-52;  18,  100. 

GUIDES : 

For  defective  children,  {Chard)  1431-40;  [Molerly) 

3620-5  ;  {Harrison)  7351-2 ;  66. 
Eor  epileptic  children,  {Gashell)  4383,  4420 ;  85. 

HALIFAX : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218. 
Home  for  feeble-minded  girls,  (Cooper)  3296,  3407  ; 
(Knottys)  7051. 

HALE-TIMEES : 

In  special  classes,  (Kerr)  489-90. 

HAMBTJEG : 

Special  classes  in,  (Hodge)  7557 ;  (A)  13. 

HAMPSTEAD : 

Asylums  for  imbeciles,  (Mann)  5701-11. 

HAMPTON : 

Inquiry  by  Mr.  Dibben  as  to  defective  children, 
(Dihhen)  6839. 

HAND-BALANCE: 

Physical  exercises  for  cases  of  defective,  (Holm) 
7833-4.    I.  D.  (2).  (c). 

HANOYEE : 

Special  classes  in,  (Hodge)  7430,  7473  ;  (A)  ^2,  13. 


HAEEIS,  Mk.  F.  D.,  M.B.,  D.P.H.,  Assistant  Medical 
Officer  to  the  School  Board  for  London. 

Advantages  of  special  classes,  1007-10. 

Causes  of  mental  feebleness,  low  nutrition,  1016-20  ; 
neurotic  children,  1022-3 ;  strumous,  1023  ;  epilep- 
tic, 1024-9 ;  paralytic  and  syphilitic,  1030-1 
and  1263-76  ;  there  is  always  some  physical  cause, 
1298-302. 

Physically  defective  children  not   feeble-minded ; 

special  classes  beneficial  to  some,  1031. 
Admission  to  special  classes ;  age  should  be  seven,  or 

preferably  eight,  1032-40. 
Infant   schools ;   defective  children  should  attend, 

before  coming  to  special  classes,  1168-80  and 

1277-80. 

Information  derived  from  teachers  of  infant  schools, 

1043-66  and  1226-32. 
Selection  of  children  for  special  classes;  a  third 

offered  for  examination  are  rejected,  1058-61  and 

1196-202. 

Tests  applied  on  admission  to  special  classes, 
questioning  and  physical  examination,  1062-86. 

Eecords  of  children  admitted  to  special  classes, 
1087-97. 

Period  of  retention  in  special  classes,  1100-5  and 
1147-57. 

Separation  of  sexes  desirable  after  14,  but  cases 
should  be  dealt  with  on  their  merits,  11U3  and 
1217-21. 

Manual  instruction  required  for  children  over  14, 
1104-7,  1222-5,  and  1239-49. 

Medical  inspector  should  be  appointed  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department,  1108-19,  1158-67,  1250-62,  and 
1303-5. 

Medical  man  should  have  the  decision  as  to  the 
admission  of  children  into  special  classes,  1130-46 
and  1203-16 ;  with  the  assistance  of  the  teacher, 
inspector,  and  parent,  1135-40,  1181-2, 

Boarding-out  recommended  for  children  aged  14  to 
16,  if  they  have  bad  homes,  1184-90. 

School  attendance  should  be  made  compulsory  up  to 
the  age  of  16,  1233-8. 

HAEEISON,  Mb.  H.  E.  B.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Liverpool  District ;  with  him  Mr.  0. 
AIEY  and  Mr.  A.  B.  EISHBE,  Her  Majesty's 
Inspectors  of  Schools,  Birmingham  and  Plymouth 
Districts  : 

Circular  issued  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in  towns, 
7214-6. 

Number  of  defective  children :  summary  of  returns 

made  to  the  circular,  7217-21,  7398-401 ;  returns, 

how  obtained,  7222-36. 
Tests  of  exemption  from  school  attendance,  7237. 
Defective  children  in  ordinary  schools,  7238-51. 
Defective  children  defined,  7252-4. 
Medical  authority  required  in  doubtful  oases,  but 

should  not  have  the  final  decision,  7255-9,  7280-8, 

7363-97. 

Parents  willing  to  co-operate,  7260-3. 

Centres  not  recommended,  but  single  classes,  7264-7. 

Code,  alterations  desired  in,  7268-9,  7305-9. 

Blind  and  Deaf  Act,  how  far  applicable  to  defective 

children,  7270-6,  7331-6. 
School  authorities  at  present  apathetic,  but  will  act 

heartily  when  called  upon,  7277-9,  7402. 
School  attendance  till  16  recommended,  but  not 

compulsory,  7289-90. 
Homes  desired  for  children  over  16. 
Grant,   additional,   recommended,  7295-7,  7314-7, 

7337-41. 

Defects  of  hearing  in  Liverpool  children,  inquiry 

into,  7298-300. 
Epilepsy  generally  provided  for  by  guardians,  7301. 
Parents  contributions  should  not  be  exacted,  (Airy) 

7302-4. 

Institutions  desired  for  children  not  likely  to  be 

self-supporting,  (Airy)  7310. 
Infant  schools  suitable  for  defective  children  under 

seven,  7312-3. 
Basis  of  grant,  average  attendance  recommended, 

(Mr.  Airy  dissents)  7318-9,  7326. 
Size  of  classes,  7342-5. 

Special  treatment  in  ordinary  schools,  7346-54. 
Medical  adviser  to  Education  Department  should  visit 
special  classes  with  inspectors,  7355-6. 

HAEEOW  BOAD : 

Special  classes,  London,  (Moberly)  3584. 


HEARING : 

Defects  of,  in  Liverpool  children,  inquiry  into, 
(Harrison)  7298-300 ;  I.  C.  3.    See  also  Deaf. 

HEART  DISEASE  : 

Cases  of,  (Kerr)  ■  448,  532 ;  {Karris)  1031  ;  (Ghard) 
1342 ;  {Sewoll)  6385  ;  treatment  of,  {Holm)  7737-8 ; 
I.  B.  1,  c, 

HEREDITY : 

{Bead),  353;  {Kerr)  515;  {Walmsley),  3944,  4016, 
4060. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  mSPECTORS  OF  SCHOOLS: 
Circular  addressed  to,  by  Education  Department,  in 

regard  to  defectiye  and  epileptic  children,  8. 
Circulars  addressed  to,  by  Committee,  {Golvill)  6577  ; 

{Harrison)  7216. 
Evidence  given  by,  see  Airy,  Aldis,  Golvill,  Currey, 

Dibben,  Du  Port,  Fisher,  Harrison,  Newton,  Synge, 

Willis. 

Duties  recommended  to  be  entrusted  to,  106.  See 
also  Inspection. 

HILESOHULE : 

(Hodge)  7411.    See  also  Hodge. 

HILLINGDON : 
Inquiry  by  Mr.  Willis  as  to   defective  children, 
(Willis)  6817,  6827-8. 

HITCHIJST: 

Home  for  feeble-minded  girls,  Scott  House,  (Beach) 
155;  (Cooper)  3295,  3407,  3410;  (Knollys)  7061, 
7072,  7078,  7153. 

HOATSON,    Miss  MARIAJST,   Headmistress  of  the 
Darenth  School  for  Imbecile  Children : 

Educable  children  in  Darenth,  323  in  eight  classes, 
1696-720  and  2051-9. 

Admitted  at  five  years  of  age,  1721-3 ;  taught  in 
mixed  classes,  1724-9  and  2022,  2023. 

First  classification  difficult,  1730, 1731  ;  first  teaching, 
use  of  muscular  powers,  1731-4 ;  manual  instruc- 
tion, 1734-9,  and  teaching  of  colours  and  kinder- 
garten, 1741-4 ;  reading  and  writing,  1745-7,  and 
arithmetic,  1748-54  and  2063-80 ;  industrial  occu- 
pations, but  no  cookery  or  laundry  work,  1755-8, 
1954-7,  2086-91,  2164-73  :  music,  1759-64. 

No  separation  of  educable  children  and  non-educable 
•  children  out  of  school,  1765-71. 

State  of  children  at  16  years  of  age,  1772-7. 

Intermediate  home  desirable  for  some  who  can  be 
discharged,  1778-86,  1942-8,  1991-6,  2121,  and 
2180-202. 

Number  discharged  in  22  years,  30,  1783-5  ;  others 

discharged  to  woi-khouse,  2o96,  2103. 
Staff  of  the  school,  1790-809,  1873,  1874,  and  2147-64. 
Age  to  which  education  can  be  continued,  1811-20. 
Supervision  required  at  Darenth,  1821-30. 
Records  kejjt  of  educational  progress,  1831-45. 
Epileptics  at  Darenth,  40  ;  give  no  trouble,  but  would 

be  better  if  separated,  1846-51  and  1964-63. 
Cripples  not  sent  to  the  school,  1852-60  and  1903-7, 

and  2110-15. 

Physiological  training  of  teachers  not  necessary, 
1898-900, 2107-9 ;  but  might  be  helpful,  2203-5. 

Visitors,  guardians,  come  regulai'ly,  but  otherwise 
little  contact  with  the  outside  world,  1900-21  and 
2116-20. 

Punishments,  none,  1930-4. 

Adults  mixed  with  children  at  Darenth,  1949-63. 
Better  classification  desired  in  the  infirmary,  1997, 

2005,  and  also  in  the  school,  2011-16. 
Advantages  of  training  imbeciles,  2045,  2046. 
Size  of  classes  should  not  exceed  20  to  25,  2060-2. 

HODGE,  Miss  MARGARET: 

German  schools  for  feeble-minded  children. 
Selection  of  children,  7404-6,  7507-9. 
Admission,  7407-13. 

School  attendance  not  compulsory,  7414-9,  7505-6. 
Nomenclature,  7420-6. 
Popularity  of  special  schools,  7427-o8. 
Teachers,  7434-8,  7522-3. 

Sexes  unequally  defective  (nine  defective  boys),  7489 
•-41. 


HODGE,  Miss  M.—cont. 
Classification,  7442-4. 
Manual  instruction,  7445-50,  7526-9. 
Time-table,  7431-2,  7511-4. 
Promises.  7453-9,  7541-4. 
Size  of  classes,  7460-4. 
Age  of  scholars,  7465^7. 

Merits  and  defects  of  German  system,  7468-01. 

Sexes  mixed,  7501-4. 

Standard  attained,  7530-5,  7545-54. 

Standard  on  admission,  7636-40.  7559-61,  7567-75. 

Berlin,  no  schools,  7655-8. 

HOLIDAY  HOMES  : 
Required,  (GoopeA-)  3390-2. 

HOLIDAYS : 

Children  deteriorate  during,  (Du  Port)  6901-3,  6947- 
50. 

HOLM,  Ma.  JOHN,  F.R.C.S.E.,  M.R.O.S. : 

Physical  exercises  for  defective  children. 

Ling  system  preferred,  7692-5  ;  principles  described, 

7696-701,  7720-4. 
Apparatus,  7702. 

Training  of  teachers,  7703-8 ;  trained  teachers 
required,  7716-24,  7835-9. 

Physical  exercise,  its  benefits,  7709-15. 

Dumb-bells  condemned,  7729-30,  7813. 

Exercises  suitable  for  cases  of  heart  disease;  cur- 
vature of  spine,  rickets,  defective  sensation,  liyper- 
aasthesia,  paralysis,  bii'th-palsy,  lordosis,  feeble- 
grasp,  defective  hand  balance,  7737-40,  7792-814, 
7833-4. 

Time  to  be  given  to  physical  exercises,  7741-9. 

Medical  advice  necessary,  7750-4. 

Games  required  in  addition  to  exercises,  7755-62, 

7770-85. 
Military  drill,  7763-9,  7817-22, 
Respiratory  inovements,  7815-6. 
Eye-movements,  7831-4. 

HOME  OFFICE: 

Report  of  Committee  on  reformatory  and  indnstrial 
schools,  (Warner)  805,  837. 

HOMES: 

For  epileptic  children,  (Beach)  279  ;  (Knollys)  7091-4  ; 

recommended,    (Beach)    209 ;    (Moherhj)    3690-5 ; 

(Liclgeit)   3806-21;    (Gaslcell)   4338-42";  (Ferrier) 

5253-69,  5283-6,  6353-4;  (Loch)  5457-9;  (Golmcm) 

6095-100,  6197-200,  6103;  87. 
For  feeble-minded  children,  (Beach)  151-8. 
Connected  with  National  Association  for  Promoting 

the  Welfare  of  the  Feeble-minded,  (Cooper)  3293-9. 
(Certified),  for  feeble-minded  children,  number  and 

increase,  (Knollys)  7051-2,  7202-7  ;  none  established 

by  guardians,  7053-7  ;  payments  to,  7072-4, 7159-68, 

70&V90 ;  accomodation  at,  7078-85. 
(Uncertified),  for  feeble-minded  children,  number, 

(Knollys)  7058 ;  subscriptions  to,  7075-7,  7086-90. 
For  feeble-minded  ;  difference  between  certified  and 

uncertified,  (Knollys)  7059-71,  7185-7. 
Desired,  for  certain  children,  and   under  certain 

conditions,  (Harris)  1184-90;  (Moherly)  3690-6; 

(Pule)  2565-72;    (Lidgett)  .3767-8;  (Tait)  4916-8  ;" 

(Sewell)  6446-6,  6554-6;  (Martin)  5062-6,  6201-4; 

(Loch)  5443-55,  5494-509  ;  (Harrison)  7310  ;  (Colvill) 

6662-6,  6860-2;  68-71.;  _ 
Intermediate,  desired  for  imjoroved  imbeciles  dis- 
charged from  Darenth,  (Hoatson)  1778-86,  1942-8, 

1991-6,  2121,  2180-212;  (Walmsley)  4282. 
Custodial,  for  persons  over  16,  (Beaeh)  253-7  ;  (Korr) 

582;  (Cooper)  3454-6;  (Ferrier)  5325-7 ;  (Harrison) 

72,  89. 

HOME  SURROUNDINGS : 

Of  children  in  special  classes,  (Kerr)  495-9  ;  (Harris) 
1184 ;  (Dale)  2651  ;  (Rose)  4523-31 ;  (Price)  6533-8. 

HOWARD,  Mk.  WALTER,  Superintendent  of  Visitors 
for  the  Mai-ylcbone  Division ;  with  him  Mr. 
WILLIAM  MEAD  : 

Attendance  of  defective  children  is  enforced  in  the 
same  way  as  that  of  other  children,  unless  there  is 
a  medical  certificate,  3017-38. 
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DEPARTMENTAL,  COMMirrEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


HOWAED,  Mil.  W.—co7it. 

Numbar  of  defective  children  in  Marylebone,  8039- 
46. 

Imbecile  children  are  excused  from  school,  3047-52  ; 

but  are  scheduled  by  attendance  ofhcer,  audreiDorted 

to  the  committee,  3097-117. 
Parents  do  not  object  to  children  going  to  special 

classes,  3055-9. 
Proceedings  have  never  been  taken  in  police  court  for 

enforcing  attendance  of  defective  children,  3059-68. 
OoncealiDent  of  existence  of  defective  children  rarely 

if  ever  takes  place,  3069-96. 

HUGH  MTDDELTON  SPECIAL  CLASSES: 
Evidence  of  manager.    See  Hose. 
Evidence  of  teachers.   See  IVhemiian. 

HULL : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218. 

HYDROCEPHALIC  CPiILDREN  : 

(Beach)  111-3,  370-1  ;  (Harris)  1077  ;  (Synge) 
7622-3 :  I.  B.  iii. 

HYPERESTHESIA: 

Phvsical  exercises  suitable  for  cases  of,  (Holm) 
7800.    1.  C.  I.  (3.) 

HYSTERIA  : 

Mistaken  for  epilepsy,  (Ferrier)  5311-3. 

IDIOT : 

Use  of  term,  (SliutUeii-orih)  9-16  ;  (Beach)  87-94. 

IDIOTS  ACT,  1886 : 
Form  of  certificate,  (8hutilcv;orth)  6-7. 
Darenth  not  registered  under,  (Mann)  5914-8. 
Definitions  the'rein  given,  (Mann)  5915-7;  (Knollys) 
7211;  20. 

IMBECILE: 

Use  of  term,  (Slmttleworth)  17;  (Beach)  95-8 ;  104 
(17). 

IMBECILE  CHILDREN: 

Description,  (G)  I ;  numl)er,  (C'l  2. 

Law  relating  to,  (Knollys)  7045,  7048,  7103-4,  7119, 
7179,7212;  19. 

How  dealt  with  by  school  authorities,  in  London, 
(Hou-ard)  3047-52,  3007-117 ;  in  Leicester,  (Major) 
4744-50,  4766-71 ;  in  Bristol,  (Mariin)  5165-7  ;  in 
Bradford,  (Kerr)  G27-30 ;  in  Birmingham,  (Bale) 
2612-6. 

Some  found  in  special  classes,  (Muhcrlij)  3707-13 ; 

(Wuhnsley)  4228-31  ;  (Synge)  7613-6. 
Provision  made  by  county  councils,  (Knollys)  7103, 

19;  by  institutions,  (Beach)  145-50;  (G)  s';  20. 
See  also  Beach,  Barenth,  Hoaison,  Mann,  Walmsley ; 

and  Appendix  C. 

IMPROVED  IMBECILES  : 

Homes  desired  for,  when  discharged  from  Darenth, 

(Hoaison)  1778-86,  1942-8,  1991-6,  2121,  2180-212  ; 

(Walmsley)  4282. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  power  to  erect 

Institutions  for,  (Mann)  5909-13. 

INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING: 

For  imljeciles  at  Darenth,  (Jfoafsoi)  1765-8  ;  (Wahns- 

ley)  4174-7,  4263-9  ;  at  other  institutions,  (G)  5. 
For  feeble-minded,  (Warner)  906-9;  (Gooper)  3348- 

52,  3430-3,  3489-98,  3507-9  ;   (Taii)  4359-60,  4875- 

9  ;  (A)  7,  25,  £6,  34  ;  5  -54:. 
For  epileptics,  (GasfeeZZ)  4516-20;  (J'erner)  5259-64  ; 

(Alexander)  7842-3;  92. 
See  also  'Manual  Instruction. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harris)  1168-80,  1277-80; 
(Aldis)  3148-9 ;  (Ferrier]  5339-44 ;  (Harrison)  7312- 
3;  25. 

INFANTILE  PARALYSIS: 
(Ferrier)  hZlh-Q ;  (Holm)  7801. 

INSPECTION : 

Of  special  classes,  (Kerr)  604-9,  64-5-9  ;  (Chard)  1389- 

93;  medical,  (Gallon)  5983;  (ifa?T!s)  1110,  1158- 

61  ;  (Harrison)  7281 ;  62. 
Of  homes  for  defective  children,  by  Local  G-overn- 

ment  Board.  (Cooper)  3517-25,  35.38-9 ;  (Knollys) 

7059-66,  7185-7 :  by  Education  Department,  (Loch) 

•5443-55,  5494-509  ;  ^0, 
Of  homes  for  epileptics,  87. 


INSTITUTIONS  : 

For  imbeciles  and  idiots,   (Beach)   145-50 ;  (Van 

Braagh)  5625-37.    Appendix  C. 
For   defective  children  (A)  19-32;    68-71.  See 
Homes. 

For  epileptics.    See  Homes. 

INSTRUCTION : 
Hours  of,  45. 

Length  of  lessons,  (Bale)  2515  ;  (Whenman)  2821 ; 

(Major)  4611 ;  46. 
Adherence  to  time  table,  ( Whenman)  281 1-6,  (B)  15 ; 

47. 

Elementary  and  manual,  distribution  of  time'.between, 
(Kerr)  683-97  ;  (Harris)  1240 ;  (Walmsley)  m9~7d  ; 
(Bit  Port)  6883.    (A)  9,  17;  48,  50. 

Subjects  of,  and  time  allotted  to  each,  (.4)  9,  17 ;  48, 
49,  50. 

In  reading  and  writing,  importance  of,  (Hoaison) 
1788;  (GolviU)  6692-8,  6761-5,  6349-56;  (G)  s ;  50. 

In  arithmetic,  (Hoafso/i)  2159-63;  (WJienman)  2965; 
50. 

Standard  attained,  (5) 50, 
Manual.    See  Manual  Instruction. 
Of  epileptics  :  no  special  methods  required,  (Gashell) 
4364,  4406-9  ;  91. 

INTERNATIONAL    CONGRESS   OF  HYGIENE 
AND  DEMOGRAPHY. 
Inquiry  made  into  defective  children  by  committee 
a-opdinted  by,  (Warner)  717 ;  (Gallon)  5946,  6010, 
6011. 

INVALID  CHILDREN'S  AID  ASSOCIATION: 
(Lidgett)  3752. 

IRELAND,  Dh.  : 

Definition  of  idiocy,  (Shuttleworth)  9,  17  ;  (Beach) 
89-94. 

ISLE  OF  DOGS  : 

Number  of  defective  children  in,  (Chard)  1505-11. 

KEILHORN,  Hekr: 

Particulars  respecting  auxiliary  schools  in  Germany; 
(^1)  13-1S'. 

KELLER  INSTITUTE  : 
Copenhagen,  (A)  33-6, 

IvEIlR,  Ma    JAMES,  M.A.,   M.D.,  Medical  Super- 
intendent to  the  Bradford  School  Board 
Duties  as  medical  superintendent,  390-6. 
Defective  children  in  Bradford,  number  estimated  at 
2  per  cent.,  397-413  and  528-32  ;  they  arc  out  of 
place  in  ordinary  schools,  458-72. 
Special  classes  in  IBradford  : 

Selection  of  children,  414-53  ;  information  obtained 
from  teachers,  426-33 ;  medical  examinations  of 
physical  peculiarities,  nervous  signs,  and  the 
"tout  ensemble,"  433-42. 
Parents  have  sometimes  objected  to  their  children 
being  placed  in  special  classes,  443-6  and  454-7. 
Definition  of  children  admitted  to  epecial  classes  in 

Bradford,  447. 
Subjects  of  instruction,  473-82,  583-97. 
Importance  of  drill :  manual  instruction,  cookery, 
and  laundry  work  desirable  but  not  yet  intro- 
duced, 591-7. 

School  age  for  feeble-minded  children  should  be  16, 

484-9 ;  and  school  attendance  should  be  made 

compulsory,  538-42  ;  cases  of  half-timers  in  special 

classes,  489-9.0. 
Improvement  of  children  by  instruction  in  special 

classes,  490-501. 
Admission   to   special  classes  should  be  strictly 

limited  by  medical  examination,  502-5,  623-6. 
Dull  children,  not  defective,  should  not  be  admitted 

to  special  classes;  but  should  be  better  taught  in 

the  ordinary  schools,  606-13. 
Epileptic  children,  none  in  special  classes,  521-7. 
Physically  defective  children  not  feeble-minded,  some 

in  special  classes,  528-34. 
Occupation  of  children  after  leaving  school,  chiefly 

hawking,  538. 
Homes,  training,  for  children  over  14  not  desirable, 

649-53  and  582. 
Manual  work  important,  and  more  time  should  be 

given  to  it,  683-97,  652-5. 
Records  kept  by  teachers  of  special  classes,  698-603. 
Inspection  of  special  classes,  604-9  and  645-9. 
Corporal  punishment  is  used  in  Bradford  special 

classes,  611. 
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Epileptics,  number  estimated  at  1  per  fhoTisand, 
612-8. 

Discrimination  of  imbeciles;  some  children  sent  to 
idiot  institutions  who  would  be  better  off  in  special 
classes,  628-30. 

Premises  for  special  classes :  equipment,  635-8 ; 
playgrounds  and  offices  should  not  be  separate  from 
ordinary  school,  656-61 ;  rooms  should  be  on 
ground  floor,  662. 

Teachers  of  special  classes  in  Bradford  :  their  salaries 
and  prospects,  640-4. 

KINDERGARTEN : 

(Hoatson)  1741-4;  (Verrall)  2349,  2370;  (Dale)  2600; 
(Whenman)  2751,  2870-1,2900;  (Mariin)  5174-5; 
(Nottinqham  School  Board)  6573  c.  ;  (Hodge)  7515-7  ; 
25,  52. 

KING'S  COLLEGE  HOSPITAL: 
Epileptic  children  at,  {Ferrieij  5364. 

KING'S  CROSS  DISTRICT : 

Number  of  defective  children  in,  [Clianl)  1371-4, 
1449-52,  1513,  1557;  15. 

KIRKBT,  Me.  R.  C.  ;  resident  medical  officer.  Eastern 
Counties'  Asylum. 
jSee  Appendix  C. 

KNOLLYS,  Mr.  W.  E.,  Chief  In.'^pecfcor  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Local  Government  Boai'd  : 

Powers  of  guardians  as  to  imbecile  children,  7039. 
Powers  of  guardians  as  to  feeble-minded  children,  to 

send  to  certified  schoolsi,  or  subscribe  to  uncertifled 

schools,  7039-42,  7132-8  ;  up  to  age  of  21,  7153-8. 
Powers  of  guardians  limited  to  cases  which  are  in 

need  of  relief,  7043-50,  7104-15,  7176. 
Pauperisation  of  parent,  7046,   7116-24,  7129-31, 

7179-80. 

Certified  homes  (certified)  for  feeble-minded  cliildren, 
number  and  increase,  7051-2,  7202-7 ;  none  esta- 
blished by  guardians,  7053-7 ;  payments  to, 
7072-4,  7159-68,  7086-90  ;  accommodation  at, 
7078-85;  homes  (uncertified)  for  feeble-minded 
children,  number,  7058 ;  subscriptions  to,  7075-7, 
7086-90. 

Homes  for  feeble-minded ;  difference  between  certified 
and  uncertified,  7059-71,  7185-7. 

Homes  for  epileptic  children,  7091-4. 

Epileptic  children  and  imbeciles  ;  numbers  in  work- 
houses, 7095-102,  7188-91,  7192-201. 

Idiots  and  imbeciles,  provision  by  local  authorities, 
7103. 

Darenth,  mode  of  admission,  7125-8. 
Powers  of  guardians  as  to  blind  and  deaf  children 
repealed,  7143-52. 

KNOTTY  ASH : 

Adcote,  home  for  feeble-minded  girls,  [Beach)  158; 
[Cooper]  3295-6  ;  3403,  3407,  [Knollt/s)  7058,  7087  ; 
[Harrison)  7291. 

KNOWLE : 

Midland  Counties  Asylam,  (Beach)  145;  (Bale) 
2612-6. 

LADY  DOCTORS  : 

(Warner)  996 ;  (Dale)  2505,  2608. 

LADY  MEATH  HOME: 

For  epileptics,  at  Godalming,  (Golvill)  6637-40; 
(Knollys)  7091. 

LAUNDRY  WORK: 

Not  tanght  at  Darsnth,  [Hoatson)  1954-6,  2086-91  ; 

(Walmsley)  4165-8. 
Taught  at  some  London  special  classes,  (Whenman) 

2824-8,  2876-9  ;  [Du  Port)  6939. 
Intended  to  be  taught  at  Bradford,  (Kerr)  596  ;  at 

Birmingham,  [Dale)  2596  ;  and  at  Bristol,  (Martin) 

5017. 

Can  be  combined  with  elementary  instruction,  (Du 

Fort)  6883  ;  (A)  5. 
Memorandum  as  to  teaching  in  special  classes,  by 

Miss  Deane,  54. 
Recommendations  with  regard  to  teaching  in  special 

classes,  54. 

Taught  at  training  homes  for  feeble-minded,  [Cooper) 
3359,  3365,  3451,  3495-7,  3509  ;  (Tali)  4844-7. 

Schools  for  teaching  to  defective  girls.  Miss  Stacey's, 
[Dale)  2572  ;  Knottyash,  (Enrrmon)  7291, 

S  98300, 


LAXON  STREET: 

Special  classes,  London  :  cookery  teaching  at,  54. 

LAW: 

As  to  feeble-minded  children  not  under  charge  of 

guardians,  17. 
As  to    feeble-minded    children   under    charge  of 

guardians,     (Lidgett)    3750-8,    3822-3,  3836-41, 

3928-31;  (Knollys)  7213;  18. 

As  to  imbeciles,  (Shuttlewnrth)  6,  7;  (Mann)  5755, 

5825,  5868-73,  5914.  5919;    [Knollys)  7039,  7103, 

7125-7,  7168-75  ;  19,  20,  21. 

List  of  Statutes  cited  iy  witnesses  : 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1834,  4  &  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  76.  s.  56,  rendering  parents  of  chilrlren  (except 
blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  children),  to  whom  relief 
is  given,  paupers,  (Mann)  5868  ;  Knollys  7158. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1851,  14  &  15  Vict. 
.  c.  105,  enabling  guardians  to  subscribe  to  th° 
siipport  and  maintenance  of  any  puljlic  hospital  or 
infirmary,  (Knollys)  7039. 

Poor  Law  (Certified  Schools)  Act,  1862,  25  &  26  Vict, 
c.  43,  enabling  guardians  to  make  certain  payments 
for  feeble-minded  children  sent  to  schools  certified 
by  the  Local  Government  Board,  (Knollys)  7039, 
7051,  7059-65. 

Metropolitan  Poor  Act,  1867,  30  Vict.  c.  6.  s.  6, 
enabling  metropolitan  parishes  to  be  combined  for 
the  establishment  of  asylums,  (Mann)  5693. 

Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1868,  31  &  32  Vict.  c.  122, 
enabling  guardians  to  pay  the  cost  of  idiots  sent  to 
idiot  asylums,  (Knollys)  7039. 

Poor  Law  Act,  1879,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  54,  enabling 
guardians  to  subscribe  inter  alia  towards  institu- 
tions for  feeble-minded  children,  the  consent,  but 
not  the  certificate,  of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
being  required,  (T'ooper)  3540  ;  (Knol'ijs)  7039, 
7058,  7059-71. 

Divided  Parishes  and  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
1882,  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58,  extending  the  amounts 
payable  by  guardians  under  the  Poor  Law  (Certified 
Schools)  Act,  1862,  (Knollys)  7ii39. 

Medical  iJelief  Disqualification  Removal  Act,  48  &  49 
Vict.  c.  46. ,  does  not  apply  to  parents  of  children 
sent  to  Darenth,  [Knollys)  7121. 

Idiots  Act,  1886, 49  &  50  Vict.  c.  25.     Sec  Idiots  Act. 

Lunacy  Act,  J  890,  53  Vict.  c.  6,  providing  for  certifi- 
cation and  detention  of  certain  classes  of  imbecile 
persons  as  pauper  lunatics,  (Mann)  5755-73,  5917; 
(Knollys)  7039,  and  s.  241,  enabling  local  authorities 
to  provide  asylums  for  idiots  and  imbc  ciles,  (Knollys) 
7103. 

Lunacy  Act,  1891,  providing  for  temporary  reception 
in  an  asylum  of  certain  classes  of  imbecile  persons 
upon  the  certificate  of  the  medical  officer  of  a 
workhouse,  (Mann)  -5759. 

Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children) 
Act,  1893,  58  &  57  Vict.  c.  42.  See  Blind  and  Deaf 
Children  Act. 

LEATHERTIEAD : 

Inquiry  by  Mr.  Dibbcn  as  to  defective  children, 
(Dibben)' 6831-4:. 

LEAVESDEN : 
Asylum  for  Imbeciles,  [Mann)  5696,  5702,  5740,  5784, 
5789,  5925. 

LEICESTER  SPECIAL  CLASSES: 
Establishment,  [Warner)  820. 
Description,  (Major)  4569-812. 

LEIPSIC : 

Special  classes  in,  (Hodge)  7470,  7563  ;  (A)  13. 

LIDGETT,  The  Rev.  JOHN  SCOTT,  Warden  of  the 
Bermondsey  Settlement,  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  St.  Olave's  Union  Infirmary,  and 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  South 
Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton  : 

No  provision  is  made  under  the  Poor  Law  for  dealing 
with  defective  children,  unless  destitute,  3750-8, 
3822-3. 

Treatment  of  defective  Poor  Law  children,  special 
provision  is  being  considered,  3759-67,  3824-6, 
3857-60,  3910-4. 

System  of  training  homes  should  be  extended, 
3768-79. 

Such  homes  should  be  under  voluntary  management, 
the   maintenance  to  bo  provided,  by  Poor  LaAv 

Mm 
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authority,  and  the  education  by  education  autho- 
rity, 3779-83,  3826-35,  3861-81,  3922-5. 
There  are  defective  children,  who  are  also  physically 
disabled,  who  are  not  attending  school,  3784-90 
and  3882— li.  Special  provision  should  be  made  for 
such  children,  by  means  of  small  homes,  3790-8. 
Epileptic  children  are  irregular  at  school,  3799-805  ; 
and  if  epilepsy  is  severe  are  often  sent  to  work- 
houses, 3806-8  ;  where  the  provision  is  not  satis- 
factory, 3808-10 ;  special  provision  should  be  made 
for  such  children  in  the  country,  3811-21 ;  some 
epileptic  children  may  be  treated  as  lunatics, 
although  the  family  is  not  destitute,  3822-6,  3847, 
3848,  3860. 

Guardians  contribute  to  training  homes  only  up  to 

the  age  of  16 ;  powers  of  boarding-out  also  end 

there,  3836-41,  3928-31.. 
Compulsory  detention  required   in  some   cases  of 

feeble-mindedness,  3842-6. 
Defective  children  from  Poor  Law  schools  difficult  to 

place  in  the  world ;  liable  to  be  discharged  to  the 

workhouse,  3889-94,  3922-7. 
School  attendance  of  defective  children  over  14  could 

be  made  compulsory,  3895-900. 

LING: 

System  for  physical  exercise  preferred,  {Holm) 
7692-5. 

Principles  described,  {Holm)  7696-701,  7720-4. 

LIPPESTAD,  Me.  J.  A. : 

Particulars  respecting  training'  of  feeble-minded 
children  in  Norway,  {A)  19-32. 

LIYBRPOOL : 
Defective  children   at,    {Harrison)    7218,  7226-32, 
7237-41. 

LOCAL  GOYERNMENT  BOARD  : 

Report  on  defective  children  made  to,  {Warner)  717. 

Inspectors'  duties,  {Harris)  1305. 

Payments  for  children  sent  to  institutions  sanctioned 

by,  {(Jliarcl)  1458. 
Policy  in  regard  to  education  of  workhouse  children, 

{Lidgett)  3834. 
Information  supplied  by,  as   to    sane  epileptics, 

(Gasl-ell)  4350. 
Orders  issued,  and  action  taken,  in  regard  to  the 

establishment  of  Darenth,  {Mann)  5695-7,  5702, 

5713,  5716-8,  5724,  5727,  5759,  5806,  5822,  {Knollys) 

7125-6. 

Action  contemplated,  in  regard   to  feeble-minded 

children,  {Manu)  5938. 
Proposal  as  to  action  for  enforcing  school  attendance, 

( Willis)  6841-8. 
Power  to  certify  scliools,  under  25  &  26  "V  ict.  c.  43, 

{Knollys)  7039. 
Power  to  sanction  rate  of  payment  by  guardians  to 

certiiied  schools,  under  44  &  45  Vict.  c.  58,  {Knollys) 

7039. 

Certificates  given  bv,  under  25  &  26  Yict.  c.  43, 

{Knollys)  7061,  7132-3,  718-5-7. 
Rates  of  payment  sanctioned  to  certified  homes, 

{Knollys)  7072-7,  7159-65. 
Sanction"given  to  pay  for  children  up  to  age  of  21, 

{Knollys)  7154. 
Readiness  to  encourage  sending  children  to  homes 

for  feeble-minded,  {Knollys)  7204-6. 
Inspection  of   certified  schools.  {Cooper)  3519-21, 

3538-9;    {Lidgett)  3932-4;   {Knollys)  7059,  7063, 

7183-7. 

Power  to  consent  to  subscription  by  guardians  to 

certain  asylums  and  institutions,  42  &  43  Yict. 

c.  64,  {Knollys)  7039,  7049,  7060-71,  7086. 
Consents  given  to  subscription,  under  42  &  43  Vict. 

c.  54,  {Knollys)  7058,  7087,  (for  epileptics),  7091. 
Power  to  consent  to   institution  by  guardians  of 

homes  for  feeble-minded,  {Knollys)  7053-57. 
'No  grants  paid  by,  to  workhouse  schools,  {Knollys) 

7089. 

Discretion  of,  in  regard  to  relief  by  guardians  of 
feeble-minded  children  not  otherwise  destitute, 
{Knollys)  7114-5,  7136  ;  19. 

LOCH,  Mk.  0.  S.,  Secretary  of  the  Charity  Organi- 
sation Society  : 
Definition     of     feeble-minded,     5376-9,  55:2-16, 
5546-51 . 

Number  of  feeble-min'led,  about  sercu  per  thousand, 
6380-8. 


LOCH,  Me.  C.  S.—cont. 
Examination  of  feeble-minded  children  by  Charity 

Organisation  Society,  5389-95,  5485-8,  5527-35, 

5560-8,  6415-8. 
Classification  of  feeble-minded  children  according 

to  the  form  of  school  for  which  they  are  fitted, 

6396-409. 

Feeble-minded  children  not  attending  school, 
5410-4. 

Special  classes  under  London  School  Board  should  be 
grouped  in  connexion  with  charitable  workers, 
5419-38,  6635-9. 

Compulsory  school  attendance  up  to  16  years  would 
not  work,  5439-42. 

Institutions  for  defective  children  should  be  left  to 
voluntary  management,  sul)ject  to  inspection,  and 
payment,  should  be  made  by  the  State  for 
individual  children,  5443-55,  5494-509. 

Epileptics,  if  unfit  for  ordinary  school,  should  be 
sent  to  colonies,  not  to  the  special  classes, 
5467-9. 

Epileptics,  suffering  also  from  other  defects,  should 
be  classed  as  epileptic,  5460-2. 

Boarding-out :  powers  should  be  given  to  school 
authorities  in  case  of  defective  children,  care  being 
exercised  in  boarding-out,  6462-70,  6572-82. 

Children  not  idiots,  but  too  defective  for  special 
classes ;  special  provision  necessary,  6478-82. 

School  authorities  might  send  imbeciles  to  institu- 
tions without  the  intervention  of  the  Poor  Law, 
5517-26,  5583-8. 

Physically  defective  children  unable  to  come  to 
school  should  be  taught  at  home  by  voluntary 
agencies,  5540-6.  6569-71. 

Parents  contribution,  present  method  of  collecting 
is  unsatisfactory,  6671-6. 

LOCKE,  Mil.  WILLIAM,  Superintendent  and  Secre- 
tary, Western  Counties'  Asylum : 

See  Appendix  C. 

LONDON  HOSPITAL: 

Defective  children  at,  {Warner)  826,  936. 

LONDON  SPECIAL  CLASSES : 

History  and  description.  See  Ghard,  Harris,  Moherly, 
Whenman. 

LORDOSIS : 

{Warner)  726,  I.  D.  3.  _ 

]?hysical  exercises  suitable  for  cases  of,  {Holm) 
7811. 

LUNACY  ACT,  1890 : 

Children  at  Darenth  certified  under,  {Beach)  162-72, 

311-20  ;  {Mann)  6766-76,  6813-21. 
Powers  of  county  councils  under,  to  provide  asylums 

for  imbeciles,  {Knollys)  7103  ;  19. 

LUNACY  ACT,  1891 : 

Provision  as  to  detention  of  lunatic,  {Mann)  6759. 

MACRAMi!  WORK: 

{Chard)  1546;  {Dale)  2592;  {Whenman)  2749,2761; 
{Rose)  4533 ;  {Golvill)  6706  ;  {Synge)  7611 ;  52. 

MAGDALEN  HOSPITAL : 

Institution  for  idiots  at  Bath,  {Beach)  145  ;  {Martin) 
6166. 

MAGHULL: 

Home  for  epileptics,  {Gaslell)  4504-7;  {Knollys)  7092  ; 
{Alexander)  7840-3. 

MAJOR,  Me.  HENRY,  Inspector  of  the  Leicester 
School  Board  : 
Establishment  of  special  classes  in  Leicester,  4570-5. 
Selection  of  children:  medical  advice   not  taken, 

4676-82,  4662-6,  4772-6. 
Number  of  defective  children  in  Leicester,  4583-608, 

4652-8,  4810-2. 
Tests  applied  for  admission    to    special  classes, 
4609-10. 

Particulars  of  scholars  who  have  been  discharged 

from  special  class,  4611, 
Age  of  admission,  six,  4612-7. 
Age  to  which  children  are  retained,  14,  4617-9. 
Staft"  and  qualifications,  4620-4. 
Construction  and  furniture  of  room,  4625-7. 
Parents  objections  overcome,  4627-9. 
School  hours  and  time-table,  4630-3,  4713-20. 
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Standard  0  in  the  ordinaiy  schools,  4644-51,  4692- 

702,  4789-804. 
More   provision   for    defective    children  required, 
4659-61. 

Standard  of  defectiveness  in  London  and  Leicester 

compared,  4686-91,  4736-8,  4765. 
Physically  defective  children  not  admitted  to  special 

classes,  4706-12. 
Reading  as  taught  iu  special  class,  4721-31,  4777-9. 
Institutions  for  idiots  :  none  available  at  Leicester, 

4766-71. 

Results  attained  in  special  class,  4720,  4783-6. 

MANAGERS: 

Of  special  classes  ;  (J2o.se)  4621-2 ;  duties  of,  {Price) 
6457-65,  6481-S  ;  as  to  forming  boarding-out  com- 
mittee, 67. 

Of  ordinary  schools,  duties  in  regard  to  defective  and 
epileptic  children,  26,  82,  108. 

MANCHESTER  : 

Special  classes  not  yet  formed,  (Harrison)  7400-1. 

MANN,  Mk.  THOMAS  DUNCOMBB,  Clerk  to  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  : 
Pauper  imbeciles,  history   of  provision   for  them, 
5692-732. 

Formation  of  Metropolitan  Asylums  Board, 
5692-701. 

Separation  of  children  from  adults,  5702-10. 
Founding   and  enlargement  of  Darenth,  5711-25, 

5826-32,  5854-5. 
Age  of  admission  to  Darenth,  5726-7. 
Class  of  patient  at  Darenth  deteriorating,  5728-33. 
Number   and   classification   of    children    now  at 

Darenth,  admissions,  and  discharges,  5734-44. 
Manual  and  industrial  occupation,  5745. 
Staff  receive  lectures,  6746-8. 
School  classes,  5749-52. 
School  staff,  5753-4. 

Procedure  before  admission  of  children  to  Darenth, 

5755-76,  5852-3,  5870-1,  5887-90. 
Mode  of  admission,  certified  as  lunatic  under  the 

Lunacy  Act,  1890,  5755-76,  and  5813-21. 
Usually   admitted  through  the  workhouse,  5759, 

5796-807. 

Re-certified  on  arriving  at  age  of  16,  5759,  5833-40. 
Procedure  as  to  discharge,  5777-8,  5822-5,  5856-62, 
5872-3. 

Cost  per  head  in  Darenth,  5783-7,  5841-6,  5925,  5926. 
Cost,  how  defrayed,  5788,  5789, 
Payments  by  relatives,  5790-5. 

Pauperisation  of  parent  of  child  sent  to  Darenth, 

5808-12,  5792-3,  6868-9. 
Children  waiting  admission,  detained  in  workhouse 

infirmary,  6847-51. 
Refusal  of  admission  of  imbecile  to  Darenth,  no  case 

known,  5863-7. 
Proportion  of  imbecile  children  to  imbecile  adults, 

5880-5. 

Admission  to  Darenth  by  school  authority,  without 

recourse  to  Poor  Law  authority,  might  be  arranged 

with  proper  safeguards,  5891-908. 
Metropolitan  Asylums  Board  have  power  to  erect 

institutions  for  improved  cases,  5909-13. 
Idiots  Act,  Darenth  not  registered  under,  5914-8. 
Educational  inspection  at  Darenth,  none,  5927-8. 
Co-operation  desired  between    school    board  and 

Metropolitan  Asylums  Board,  as  to  admission  to 

Darenth,  5929-43. 

MANUAL  INSTRUCTION : 

For  imbeciles  ;  at  Darenth,  (Hoaison)  1734-9,  1755-8, 

1964-7  ;  {Walmshy)  4165-8, 4174-7,  4263-9 ;  at  other 

institutions,  (C)  3. 
For  feeble-minded  children  in  special  classes ;  for 

younger    children,  (Kerr)   -591;    (Verrall)  2349; 

(Martin)  b0l6;  {Dale)  2592;  {Whenman)  2734-51; 

recommendations  with  regard  to,  52. 
For  older  boys,   {Eerr)   592-4;   {Harris)  1224-41; 

(Ferra^Z)  1349-51;  {Bale)  2585;  {Whenman)  2761  ; 

{Martin)  501-7;  {Currey)  7021-2;  {A)  26;  (Hodge) 

7445-50,  7525 ;  recommendations  with  regard  to, 

53. 

For  older  girls,  needlework  universally  taught,  54  ; 
cookery  taught  in  London,  {Whenma.nl  2824-8, 
2876-9 ;  to  be  taught  in  future  at  Bradford,  (Bir- 
mingham, and  Bri.stol,  (Kerr)  593-6  ;  (Bale)  2596  ; 
(Martin)  5017  ;  memorandum  by  Miss  Deane,  and 
recommendations  with  regard  to,  54. 


MANUAL  INSTRUCTION— cowi. 
For  feeble-minded  children  in  homes,  (Cooper)  3348- 
•52,  3430-3,  3489-98,  3507-9 ;  (Tait)  4859-60,  4875-9 ; 
(A)  7,  25,  26,  3/f ;  recommendations  with  regard  to, 

For  defective  childrwi  in  ordinary  schools,  special 

arrangements  recommended,  {Golcill)  6649,  6662, 

6701-10,  6759-60;  74,  75. 
For  epileptics  in  homes,  (GanlceU)  4516  -20 ;  (Ferrler) 

5264;  (Alexander)  78i2-2 ;  92. 
Importance  of,  (Kerr)  5S3-97,  682-5;  (Harris)  1240; 

(Walmsley)  4169-73;  (DuPort)  6883;  six  hours  a 

week  at  least  recommended,  48. 
Grants  for,  70,  75. 

MARRIAGE : 

Of  epileptics  frequent,  (Lidgett)  3812-3 ;  undesirable, 

(Gashell)  4471-2;  (Ferrier)  5267-8. 
Of  imbeciles,  (Walmsley)  3944-8. 
Of  defective  persons,  (Walmsley)  4015,4060;  (Ferrier) 
5326. 

MARTIN,  Rev.  J.  J.,  Member  of  Bristol  School  Board : 

Selection  of  children  for  special  classes  in  Bristol : 

(1)  l)v  teachers,  (2)  by  medical  officer,  4920-7,  and 

5158-64,  .5207-9.  ' 
Violent  children  excluded,  4031-3,  5041-4,  5080-91. 
Age  of  admission,  eight,  4932  and  6028. 
Standard  0  in  Bristol,  4934-40,  5108-10,  5183,  5184. 
Number  of  defective  children  in  Bristol,  260  out  of 

17,000  in  board  schools,  4941-56,  5046-50,  5102-7, 

5129-36,  5178-82,  5185-8. 
Construction  of  centres  ;  teachers  room  used  for  the 

purpose,  4957-69  and  4982. 
Advantage  of  special  classes,  4970-3,  and  5075-7. 
Physically  defective  children,  4974-6  ;  some  in  special 

class,  5,154-7. 
Supply  of  accommodation  in  special  classes,  4779-82, 

5059-61,  5189-96. 
Twenty  square  feet  allowed  to  each  child,  4983,  4984. 
Single  desks  preferred,  4986-7. 

Classification  of  children  in  the  classes,  and  records 

kept.  4989-94. 
Management,  4995. 

Parents  approve  the  classes,  4996-8,  6067-9. 

Staffing,  4999-5005,  5111-8, 

Size  of  class,  twenty,  5006,  5052. 

School  hours,  5007-12,  5070,  5071,  5093-6,  5211-3. 

Subjects  of  instruction,  5013-8,  5174-7. 

Discipline,  no  corporal  punishment,  5019-24. 

Attendance  regular,  5025-7. 

School  age  should  be  till  16 :  compulsion  perhaps  not 

necessary,  6029-43,  5053-8,  5119-28. 
Higher  grants  desired,  5034-40. 
Pupil-teachers  :  employment  approved,  5051. 
Institutions  desirable  in  some  cases,  5062-6,  5201-4. 
Imbecile  children,  none  iu  the  classes,  5072-4.  No 

knowledge  how  dealt  with,  6165-7. 
Industrial  homes  might  be  useful  after  14,  6078-83. 
Sexes,  equal  number  defective,  5084-5. 
Results  of  training  in  special  class,  6092. 
Standard  attained  in  special  class.  6097-101. 
Medical  oflficer,  his  duties,  5137-40. 
Special  training  desired  for  teacher.s,  6141-4. 
Epileptics,  no  special  provision  made,  6145-50. 
Advertisement  of  classes  to  parents,  6197-200. 

MARY  CARPENTER  HOME  : 

For  feeble-minded  girls,  at  Bristol,  (Cooper)  3296, 
3407 ;  (Knollys)  3296. 

MEDICAL  ADVICE : 

Required  for  the  exemption  of  imbeciles  from  school, 
22. 

Required  for  the  discrimination  of  feeble-minded 
children  suitable  for  admission  to  special  classes, 
(ShuttUivorth)  72,73  ;  (Beach)  103-10,  230-6,  343-9 ; 
(Kerr)  437;  (Warner)  987  ;'  (Harris)  1130-46,  1203- 
16,1135-40,1181-2;  (Walmsley)  4.199-200;  (Ferrier) 
5217;  (Colman)  6052-5,  6120-1,  6189-91;  (Golvill) 
6699;  (Harrison)  7255-9,  7280-8,  7363-97,  ( G')  5  ; 
22,  28,  29. 

Required  for  children  under  instruction  in  special 
classes,  (Warner)  707,805-10;  (Harris)  1110,  1158- 
61  ;  (Harrison)  7281 ;  (Synge)  7617-23,  7637-^1, 
7645-7;  (Holm)  7750-4  ;  33,  62. 

Required  for  children  in  homes  for  feeble-minded, 
(Gooper)  3440-2  ;  (Tait)  4894-902. 

Required  for  admission  of  epileptic  children  to  homes, 
and  for  authorising  conveyance  and  guides  to  school, 
(GasMl)  4378-83,  44.20  ;  85,  89,  90. 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTKE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN: 


MEDICAL  ADVISER: 

Eequired  for  Education  Department,  {Beach)  107 ; 
(Warner)  707,  805-10  ;  {Harris)  1108-19,  1158-67, 
1250-62,  1303-5  ;  {Ferrier)  5367  ;  {Oolman)  6192-3  ; 
{Galton)  5983-6038;  {Harrison)  7355-6,  29;  duties, 
30,  62,  90,  105. 

■MEDICAL  CERTIFICATE: 

Children  absent  from  school  by  reason  of,  {Warner) 
910-3;    {Chard)  1481;    {Dale)    2617-9;  (Colman) 
6155;  22. 
See  Certificate. 

MEDICAL  OFFICER: 

To  School  Authorities ;  Bradford,  {Kerr''  389-91 ; 
London,  {Harris)  1005-6,  1324-5  ;  Brighton,  {Ver- 
rall)  2310,  2381-8,  2436-40;  Birmingham,  {Bale) 
2505;  Leicester,  {Major)  4578,  4674-5,  4760-4; 
Bristol,  {Martin)  5137-40 ;  appointment  recom- 
mended and  duties,  {Warner)  913,  986  ;  {Colman) 
6153-7  ;  22,  28,  29,  30,  33,  75,  79,  82,  85, 
89,  107. 

MEDICAL        RELIEF  DISQUALIFICATION 
REMOVAL  ACT,  48  &  49  Vict.  c.  46  : 
(Knolhjs)  7121. 

MERCIER,  De.  : 

Meaning  of  terms  idiot,  imbecile,  &c.,  {Shuttleivorth) 
9 ;  {Beach)  305. 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218. 

METROPOLITAN   ASSOCIATION   FOR  BE- 
FRIENDING- younct  servants  : 

(Beach)  158 ;  (Lidgett)  .3856,  3926. 

METROPOLITAN  ASYLUMS  BOARD: 
Formation  of,  (Mann)  5692-701. 

METROPOLITAN  POOR  ACT,  1867,  30  Vict.  c.  6  : 
Quoted,  (Mann)  5693. 

MICROCEPHALIC  CHILDREN: 
(Beazl)  111,  370  ;  (Harris)  1079, 

MILITARY  DRILL,  (Holm)  7763-9,  7817-22  ;  I.  BT.B, 

MOBERLY,  Major. GENEEAr,  FRANCIS  JOHN,  Vice- 
chairman  of  the  School  Board  for  London  : 

Definition  of  children  for  whom  special  classes  are 
provided,  3547-60. 

Number  o  i  defective  children  in  London,  3561-8. 

History  of  establishment  of  special  classes  in  London. 
3569-73. 

Supply  of  centres,  3574-8. 

Construction  of  centres,  3580-92. 

Organisation  of  classes,  3593-8. 

Staffing,  3599-607. 

Additional  powers  required  by  school  board  : 

To  enforce  attendance  up  to  16  years  of  age,  3615- 
9,  3672-9. 

To  pay  travelling  expenses,  3620-3,  and  guides, 
362.3-5. 

To  provide  institutions,  3626-35,  and  to  board  out, 

3630,  and  3744-9. 
To  provide  homes  for  epileptic  children,  3690-5. 
To  compel  defective  children  to  be  sent  to  special 

rather  than  to  ordinary  school,  3716-33. 
Additional  grants  required  for  special  classes,  3635- 
41,  37-34-43. 

If  additional  powers  were  given  to  school  boards, 
powers  of  guardians  need  not  be  taken  away, 
3642-50. 

Sexes  should  be  separate  after  14 years  of  age,  3651-6, 
and  3660-71. 

Edncable  should  not  remain  at  Daren th,  3657-9  ;  or 

in  other  idiot  institutions,  3696-3706. 
Some  imbecile  children  ai'e  in  London  special  classes, 

3707-13. 

MONGOL  TYPE: 

(BhuUleworth)  53,  60;  (Harris)  1268,  1271;  (Aldis) 
3272-3;  (Van  Praagh)  ;  I.  B.l  f. 

MORAL  IMBECILES  : 

(Beach)  295-9  ;  (Warner)  734,  753. 

MOSELEY  ROAD  : 

Special  classes,  Birmingham,  (Dale)  2448-52,  2460, 
2463,2197,2511. 


MUSIC  : 

Teaching  at  Darenth,  [Hoatson)  1759-64. 

NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION    FOR  PROMOTING 
THE      "WELFARE      OF     THE  FEEBLE- 
MINDED : 
Aims  of  the  association,  (Cooper)  3893. 

NAUHEIM : 

Treatment  of  heart-disease,  (Holm)  7738. 

NERVE  DEFECTS  (OR  NERVE  SIGNS) : 

Observations  made  by  Committee  of  Inquiry,  (TFarwer) 

720-6,  786-92.  946-50,  989-91. 
Use  of,    (Kerr)   433-42;   (Harris)   1123;  (Colman) 

6140. 

Ambiguity  of,   employed  in   Dr.   Warner's  tests, 
{Galton)  6955-7Y,  5985-6004,  6016-37. 

NERVOUS  CHILDREN: 

Should  not  necessarily  be  sent  to  special  classes,  if 

not  otherwise  defective,  (Warner),  898-905. 
In  special  classes,  ( Whenman)  2679. 

NEUROTIC  CHILDREN: 
(Harris)  1022-3 ;  14. 

NEWCASTLE : 
Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218. 

NEWCASTLE  STREET: 

Special  classes,  London:  some  unsuitable  cases  at, 
(Synge)  7617-23,  7640-1,  7664. 

NEWTON,  M-B.  A.  W.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools,  Greenwich  District,  and  a  Member  of  the 
Committee : 

Premises  of  London  special  classes,  some  unsuitable, 
7671-81. 

Number  of  defective  children ;  statistics  calculated 
in  London  areas,  7682-7. 

NORMANSFIELD : 

Idiot  institution,  (BeacJi)  148. 

NORWAY : 

Schools  for  foeble-minded  children,  (A)  II. 

NORWICH : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218. 

NOTTINGHAM  SPECIAL  CLASSES: 

Description  and  views  of  the  school  board  in  regard 
thereto,  6574-9. 

NOTTING  HILL  DISTRICT : 

Number  of  defective  children  in,  (Chard)  1.371  ;  15, 

NUMBER : 

Defective  children  in  Bradford,  (Kerr)  3^)7-413, 
528-32;  in  London,  (Chard)  1366-78,  1441-53, 
1500-13;  in  Brighton,  (Verrall)  2240-52;  in 
Birmingham,  (Dale)  2444-62,  2549-52  ;  in  Maryle- 
bone,  (Howard)  3039-46 ;  in  Tower  Hamlets 
Division,  (Aldis)  3120-3,  3199-212,  3198  ;  in  London, 
(Mcberly)  3561-8;  in  Leicester  (Major)  4583-608, 
4652-8,  4810-2;  in  Bristol,  (Martin)  4941-56, 
5045-50,  5102-7,  5129-36,  5178-82,  5185-88;  in 
rural  districts,  (Colvill)  6580-92,  6807-8,  6863-70, 
6812-40;  in  towns,  (Harrison)  7217-21,7398-41)1; 
returns  how  obtained,  7222-36  ;  in  certain  London 
areas,  (Newton)  7682-7  ;  in  England,  (Loch)  6380-8 ; 
review  of  evidence,  and  estimate  given  of  1  per 
cent,  15. 

Epileptic  children,  (Beach)   210-2;    (Kerr)  814-8; 

(Gaskell)  4397,  4400-1 ;  (Colvill)  6580  ;  (Ferrier) 

6244-5 ;  80 ;  in  workhouses,  (Emilys)  7096-102, 

7188-91,  7192-201. 
Of  imbeciles,  (0)  2;  in  workhouses,  (Knolhjs)  709.:-102, 

7188-91,  7192-201. 

NUTRITION : 

Defects  of,  observations  made  on  100,000  children, 

(Warner)  720-6. 
Low,  not  necessarily  due  to  want  of  food,  (Beach) 

363-5  ;  a  cause  of  mental  feebleness,  (Beach)  214-5  ; 

(Harris)  1016-20;  14;  treatment  of,  I.  B.  1. 

OCCUPATIONS : 
Provided  for  in  time  table  of  special  classes,  48« 
See  Manual  Instruction, 


OFFICIAL  STATISTICS  : 

Sexes  should  be  separately  shown,  (Warner)  812. 

OLD  FOED  DISTEICT: 
Number  of  defective  children  in,  (Chard)  1371,  1557  ; 
15. 

OEDE  HOUSE:' 

Home  for  feeble-minded  girls  near  Morpeth,  (Cooper) 
5296  ;  (Knotty s)  7051,  7074,  7078. 

OEDINAET  SCHOOLS  : 

Defective  children  in  ;  are  out  of  place,  (Kerr)  450-72  ; 

not  readilv  admitted,  (Cha/rd)  1419-24;  teaching 

given,   (Blackmore)   1583-632;    (Aldis)  3150-66; 

(Colvitt)  6680;  (WUlis)  6603-7;  (Currey)  7006-20; 

(Harrison)  7240-6 ;  (Synge)  7649-52  ;  73. 
Special  provision  recommended,  (ColviU)  6649,  6662, 

6701-10,  6759-60  ;  (Harrison)  7346-51 ;  74,  75. 
Epileptic  children  in ;  should  be  received,  if  epilepsy 

not  severe,  (Beach)  204-8,  238-44,  282-4;  (Kerr) 

527;     (Lidgett)    3799-805;     (Walmsley)  4062-8; 

(Gashell)  4465-6, 4512-3  ;  (Terrier)  5244-51,  5275-9  ; 

(Golman)  6073,  6088-96 ;  (Bu  Fort)  6922-9 ;  82  ; 

instructions  for  teachers,  83. 

PAINSWICK : 

Home  for  feeble-minded  girls,  (Beach)  158 ;  (Cooper) 
3295,  3328,  3407,  3498  ;  (KnoUys)  7058,  7087. 

PALATE : 

Defects  of,  (Beach)  114;  (Kerr)  435;  (Warner)  725; 
(Harris)  1080  ;  (Whenman)  2669  ;  (Walmsley)  3978  ; 
I.  A.  2. 

PAEALYTIC  CHILDEEN: 

(Harris)  1034,  1031,  1263-76;  (Ferrier)  5280,  5315-6; 
I.  B.  (1). 

PAEENTS : 

Of  defective  children ;  objection  to  special  classes, 

(Kerr)  443-5,  454-7 ;   overcome  by  explanations, 

(Whenman)  2892-6;    (Major)  4627-9;   (Du  Port) 

6909-10 ;  36. 
No  objection  to  special  classes,  (Howard)  3055-9. 
Approval  of  special  classes,  (Martin)  4996-8,  5067-9  ; 

(Hodge)  7427-33. 
Some  anxious  for  special  education  of  their  defective 

children,  others  careless,  (Warner)  879-83. 
Willing  to  co-operate,  (Harrison)  7260-3. 
Should  be  allowed  to  be  present  at  examination  of 

defective  children,  28. 
Consent  required  to  sending  children  to  homes,  71. 
Of  epileptic  children ;    provisioji   as  to  sending 

children    to    homes,    where    consent  withheld, 

(GasheU)  4410-20;  98. 
Of  defective  and  epileptic  children  ;  recommendations 

as  to  duties,  104  (2),  (10),  (15). 
Of  blind  and  deaf  children,  some  diflSculty  caused 

by  their  power  of  choice  of  school,  (Pooley)  6253-6. 

PAEENTS'  GONTEIBUTIONS  : 

For  defective  and  epileptic  children  boarded  out, 
conveyed  or  guided  to  school,  or  maintained  in 
homes,  (Airy)  7302-4:  (Loch)  5571-6;  72,  95, 
104  (15). 

For  imbecile  children  at  Darenth,  (Mann)  5790-5. 

PAEK  WALK : 

Special  classes,  London :  premises  unsatisfactory, 
(Newton)  7671. 

PAUPEE  DEFECTIVE  CHILDEEN : 

No  provision  made  under  Poor  Law  for  dealing  with 
defective  children  unless  destitute,  (Lidgett)  3760-8, 
3822-3. 

Special  provision  is  being  considered,  (Lidgett) 
3759-67,  3824-6,  3857-60,  3910-4. 

System  of  training  homes  should  be  extended, 
(Lidgett)  3768-79 ;  should  be  under  voluntary 
management ;  maintenance  provided  by  Poor  Law 
authorities,  and  education  by  education  authorities, 
(Lidgett)  3779-83,  3826-35.  3861-81,  3922-5. 

Powers  of  guardians,  iKnollys)  7039  ;  18. 

PAUPEE  IMBECILES: 
History  of  provision  for^  (Mann)  5692-702;  IQ. 


PAUPEEISATION: 

Of  parent  of  defective  or  epileptic  or  imbecile  child, 
educated  by  guardians,  or  at  Darenth,  (Beach) 
284-7  ;  (Ma7in)  5808-12,  6792-3,  5868-9 ;  (Kncllys) 
7046,  7116-24,  7129-31,  7179-80 ;  18,  19. 

Parent  of  blind  or  deaf  children,  relieved  from,  18. 

Eecommendation'th at  parent  of  defective  or  epileptic 
child  maintained  by  School  Authority  should  be 
exempt  from,  72,  95,  104  (15). 

PETIT  MAL : 

(Warner)  763;  83. 

PETS: 

Children  have  none  at  Darenth,  (Walmsley)  4159-64. 

PHYSICAL  CAUSES  : 

Of  mental  feebleness,  (Warner)  702-3;  (Harris) 
1298-302. 

PHYSICAL  EXEEOISES  : 
Principles  of,  (Kerr)  593. 

More  required  in  Pocock   Street  special  classes, 

(Sewell)  6339-41. 
Their  importance  in  training  feeble-minded  children, 

(Warner)  706-6,  979;   "signs"  may  be  removed 

thereby,  729. 
Ling  system  preferred,  (Holm)  7692-6. 
Time  to  be  given  to,  (Holm)  7741-9  ;  46,  55. 

PHYSICALLY  DEFECTIVE  CHILDEEN: 

In  special  classes,  (Kerr)  447-50,  528-34;  (Harris) 
1031;  (rerrall)  2231-7,  2318-22;  (Martin)  497 4-G, 
5154-7;  (B)  3;  76;  not  admitted  to  Leicester 
special  classes,  (Major)  4706-12  ;  should  be  separated 
from  mentally  defective  children,  (Sevjell)  6386. 
Should  be  sent  to  ordinary  school,  (Ferrier)  5270, 

6280-2,  5334-7. 
Convevances  should  be  provided  to  take  them  to 
school,  (Warner)  711-4 ;  (Aldis)  3194-6 ;  (Molerly) 
3620-5 ;  and  they  should  also,  if  necessary,  be 
boarded  out  or  maintained  in  homes,  (Lidgett) 
3790-8;  77. 

Should  be  taught  at  home  by  voluntary  agencies,  if 
unable  to  come  to  school,  (Loch)  5640-6,  5669-71. 

Notes  as  to  teaching  in  a  voluntary  class,  (Sewell) 
6376-86,  6447-8. 

Highly  skilled  trades  most  suitable  employment  o.ri 
leaving  school,  (Sewell)  6393-6. 

Number,  (Sewell)  6295  ;  (Newton)  7687  ;  16. 

At  Darenth,  not  sent  to  school,  (Hoatson)  2110-6. 

PIANO  : 

For  special  classes,  (Whenman)  2832,  3011-3;  (Major) 
4741  ;  (B)  12, 15 ;  63  (4)  c. 

PICTUEES : 

At  special  classes,  (Whenman)  2832-4;  63  (4)  b. 
More  might  be  provided    nt   Darenth,  (WalMsley) 
4153-8. 

PLACING  OUT: 

Difficulty,  from  Poor  Law  schools,  (Lidgett)  3889-94, 
3922-7. 

No  difficulty  from  Aubert  Park,  [Tait)  4909-15. 

PLAYGEOUNDS : 

Defective  children  should  mix  Avith  other  children  in, 

(Kerr)  656-61 ;  (Chard)  1468-71. 
Should  be  separated  from  other  children  in,  (Verrall) 

2329-34 ;  (Dale)  2473  ;  (Whenman)  2779-86  ;  (Martin) 

4982  ;  63  (1). 
For  epileptic  children  at  homes,  88. 

PLYMOUTH : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218 ;  (Fis'her) 
7224-5,  7235,  7246-51,  7348-64. 

POCOCK  STEEET: 

Special  classes,  London  :  cost  of  erection,  191.  Os'.  6d. 
per  head,  (Chard)  1366;  children  not  defective 
admitted.  (Sewell)  6288,  6333-7,  6427 ;  blind  child 
at,  (Sewell)  6423. 

POOLEY,  Mk.  H.  F.,  Senior  Examiner  in  the  Education 
Department,  and  a  Member  of  the  Committee  : 
Working  of  the  Blind  and  Deaf  Childrpn  Act- 
Number  of  blind  and  of  deaf  cliildrcn,  6201-  4. 
Accommodation  provided  for  tlieni,  6206-7. 
Amount  of  grants  paid  under  the  Act,  6208-14. 
Comparison  as  to  grants  for  defective  children,  if  ti:e 
Act  were  extended  to  them,  6315-23. 
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POOLEY,  Mr.  H.  F.—cont. 

Average  nnmber  of  blind  and  of  deaf  children  to  each 
teacher,  (;i224-7. 

Salaries  of  teachers  of  deaf  and  of  blmd  in  day  schools 
and  in  institutions,  6228-35. 

Boarding-ont  of  blind  and  of  deaf  children  little 
practised,  6236-9. 

School  authorities  readily  co-operate  in  carrying  out 
the  Act,  6240-3. 

Only  one  case  of  a  school  provided  by  a  school  autho- 
rity not  a  school  board,  6244. 

No  case  of  a  certified  day  school  provided  by  volun- 
tary managers.  6246-7,  6282. 

Compulsory  powers  sparingly  exercised  by  school 
authorities,  6248-50. 

Compulsory  powers  of  Education  Department  not 
yet  exercised,  except  as  having  been  used  to  apply 
pressure  by  threats,  6261-3. 

Parents  power  of  choice  of  school,  some  difficulty 
experienced  therefrom,  6253-6. 

Average  attendance  the  most  convenient  basis  for 
assessing  grants  to  defective  children,  6257-61. 

Application  of  Blind  and  Deaf  Act  to  defectivo 
children,  results  if  literally  extended,  6262-87. 

POOE  LAW  ACT,  1879,  42  &  43  Vict.  c.  54: 
(Knollys)  7039,  7058,  7059-71. 

POOE  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1851,  14  &  16  Vict, 
c.  105 : 
{Knollys)  7039. 

POOE  LAW  AMENDMENT  ACT,  1868, 31  &  32  Vict. 

C.122: 
(Knollys)  7039. 

POOE  LAW  (CEETIFIED  SCHOOLS)  ACT,  1862, 
25  &  26  Vict.  c.  43  : 
(Knollys)  7039,  7051,  7059-66. 

POOE  LAW  SCHOOLS  : 

Defective  children  in,  (Warner)  771,  773;  (Lidgett) 
3762-6. 

POOE  LAW  SCHOOLS  COMMITTEE : 

Eecommendations  as  to  feeble-minded  children,  9. 

Use  of  term  "  feeble-minded,"  12. 

Correction  of  report  of  evidence,  {Warner)  998-1004. 

PEEMISES : 

For  special  classes,  (Kerr)  635-8,  656-61,  662 ; 
(Chard)  1465-71;  (Moherly)  3680-92;  (Verrall) 
2268-96;  (Dale)  2458-76;  (Whemnan)  2779-90; 
(Major)  4625-7;  (Martin),  4957-69,  4982  ;  (Bu  Port) 
6951-7;  (FeM-tow)  7671-81 ;  (3)12;  63. 

For  auxiliary  schools  in  Germany,  (Hodge)  7453-9, 
7541-4. 

For  homes  for  feeble-minded,  70 ;  for  epileptics, 
building  rules,  88. 

PEEVENTION  OF  CEUELTYTO  CHILDEEN  ACT, 
1889,  52  &  53  Vict.  c.  44,  71. 

PEIOE,  Mr.  AETHUE  W.,  Manager  of  Broad  Street 
Board  School  and  the  Highway  Group  : 

Works  as  manager  of  schools^  6457-65. 

Ignorant  children  in  ordinary  schools,  how  cared  for, 

6466-80,  6523-9. 
Managers  :  need  of  subdivision  of  labour,  6481-8. 
Special  training  needed  for  teachers  of  special  classes, 

6489-92,  6530-2.  6543-6,  6561. 
Teachers  of  special  classes,  choice  of,  6492-8,  6540-2. 
Centre  should  consist  of  two  classes  at  least,  6499-502. 
Selection  of  children  for  special  class,  6503-9,  6519-22. 
Children  excluded  from  special  class,  6610-12. 
Eetention  of  children  after  14,  6513-8. 
Poverty  of  homes  of  children  in  special  class.  6533-8. 
Occupations  sviitabJe  for  defective  children,  6539. 
Mixed  classes  undesirable,  6551,  6561--72. 

PEIVATE  SCHOOLS: 

In  Liverpool,  2  per  cent,  of  the  children  defective, 
{Harrison)  7226-8. 

PEOBATION : 

Desirable  for  feeble-minded  children   in  ordinary 

school,  (Shuillev-orth)  60-3  ;  (Beach)  128-30. 
In   ordinary  school  should   precede   admission  to 

special  classes,  (Warner)  843-7. 
Period  of,  at  Brighton,  (Verrall)  2218-30,  2323-6} 

in  special  classes  (0)  .V. 


PEOGRESS  : 

Eecords  of,  in  special  classes,  (Kerr)  698-603  ;  (Harris) 
'1087;  (Mayor)  4611 ;  (Eose)  4553-7  ;  (B)  U;  32. 

PUNISHMENT : 

Of  feeble-minded  children,  (Kerr)  611 ;  (Bale)  2521-6  ; 
(Whenman)  2797-806;  (Martin)  5019-24;  (Ferrier) 
5308-10  ;  (Bu  Port)  6049,  7001-4 ;  56. 

None  at  Darenth,  (Hoatson)  1930-4;  (Walmsley) 
4178-83,4270-81. 

PUPIL-TEACHEE : 

Feeble-minded  children  taught  by,  (Blachmore) 
1583-603. 

Employment  in  special  classes  approved,  (Verrall) 
2360-5 ;  (Martin)  5051 ;  disapproved,  (Whenman) 
2980-2  ;  (Bale)  2590-2  ;  (B)  -15  (Poynton)  ;  42, 

QUEEN  SQUAEE  HOSPITAL: 
Epileptic  children  at,  (Ferrier)  5364. 

EEADING : 

Defective  children  at,  (Harrison)  7218. 

EEADING: 

Instruction  at  Darenth,  (Hoatson)  1745-7,  1788  ;  in 
special  classes,  (Verrall)  2363;  (Bale)  2598-600; 
(Wlienman)  2720,  2753-5;  (Anderson)  2727; 
(Cattle)  2765-71 ;  (Major)  4721-31,  4777-9 ;  (Bu 
Port)  6897  ;  time  recommended  to  be  given  to,  48. 

Importance  of  instruction  to  imbeciles,  (G)  5. 

Value  of,  for  feeble-minded  children,  (Colvill)  6692-8, 
6761-5,  6849-56  ;  (Synge)  7605-9  ;  50. 

EECOEDS : 

Of  imbeciles  rejected  from  the  special  classes,  should 

be  carefully  preserved,  22. 
Of  progress  in  special  classes,  (Kerr)  598-603 ;  (Ha/rris) 

1087';  (Base)  4663-7  ;  (B)  U;  32. 
Of  previous  history  of  defective  child,  as  known  to 

teacher  of  ordinary  school,  27. 
Of  family  history,  31. 

Medical,  to  be  made  on  admission  of  child  to  special 

classes,  30,  33. 
Her  Majesty's  Inspector  should  see  that  all  records 

are  kept  up  to  date,  33. 

EECEEATIONS: 

In  special  classes,  ( Whenman)  2829-31,  2905-8 ; 
(Holm)  7755-62,  7770-85;  (B)  12.  15;  55,  63 
(4.)d, 

EEFEEENCE : 

Terms  of,  to  the  Committee,  1. 

EEMOVAL : 

Of  children  from  Hugh  Myddelton  special  classes, 
(Whenman)  2775-8. 

EENTON,  Mb.  WOOD  : 

Eeraarks  upon  the  legal  aspects  of  idiocy  referred  to, 
(Beach)  95. 

REPOETING : 

Defective  children  to  public  authorities,  system  sug- 
gested, (Willis)  6841-8. 

REPULSIVE  HABITS  : 

Children  with,  (Whenman)  2807-10 ;  (B)  11 ;  42. 

EESIDENCE : 
As  affecting  association  of  defects,  (Warner)  694-704, 
793-5. 

EESPIEATOEY  MOVEMENTS,  (Holm)  7815-6 ;  55. 

EICKETS : 

(Warner)  725;  I.  B,  ii. 

ROOPER,  Mr.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  for  the  South- 
ampton District : 
Opinion  as    to  medical  advice,   (Harrison)  7254, 
7375-80. 

ROSE,  Rev.  JOHN  H.,  Vicar  of  Clerkenwell,  and  a 
Manager  of  Hugh  Myddelton  School : 

Hugh  Myddelton  special  classes  :  no  unsuitable  cases 
there,  4523-31. 

Improvement  in  scholars,  4.533-7. 

Children  transferred  to  ordinary  school ;  particularSi 
4538-.52. 

Progress  made  in  the  special  classes,  4553-7. 
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ROSE,  Rev,  J.  B..—cont. 

Advantages  of  special  classes,  4558-66. 
Home  snrroTindings,  effect  on  the  children,  4564-6. 
Compulsion  in  sending  defective  children  to  institu- 
tions could  be  worked,  4567-8. 

ROUTLEDGB,    Mb.,    Her    Majesty's    Inspector  of 
Schools,  Canterbury  District: 
Return  as  to    defective   children,    {Colvill)  6580, 
6618-24. 

ROYAL  ALBERT  ASYLUM : 

About  10  per  cent,  feeble-minded,  (Shuftleworl.Ji)  3, 
42;  (Moherly)  3696-9;  (Beach)  145;  (Kerr)  627-9; 
(Knollys)  7058,  7087 ;  (0)  2,  '' 

ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  THE  BLIND,  &c.  : 
Use  of  term  "  imbecile,"  {Shutthworih)  9  ;  12. 
Recommendation  as  to  feeble-minded  children  ;  3. 

RUISLIP: 

Inquiry  by  Mr.  Willis  as  to  defective  children, 
(Willis)  6817-22. 

RURAL  DISTRICTS  : 

Circular  issued  to  Her  Majesty's  inspectors  in,  (Colvill) 
6574-9. 

Number  of  defective  children  in,  (Colvill)  6615-26. 
Population  insufficient  for  special  classes  in,  (Colvill^ 
6792-5. 

The  majority  of  defective  children  are  best  left  at 

home,  (Colvill)  6666-73,_  6683-7,  6750-60,  6774-6._ 
Mild  cases  should  remain  in  ordinary  schools,  (Colvill) 

6627-35 ;  (Synge)  7649-51. 
School  Authorities  should  have  power  to  send  severe 

cases  to  institutions,  (Colvill)  6636-41. 
Feeble-minded    children,    how    taught,  (Colvill) 

6593-607. 

Difficulty  of  making  special  provision,  74. 
Imbeciles  in,  (Colvill)  6655-61. 
Epileptic  children  in,  (Colvill)  6608-14. 

SADLER,  Mr.  M.  E.  : 
Notes  on  German  schools  for  mentally  deficient  or 
feeble-minded  children  ;  (A)  1-12. 

ST.  DUNSTAN'S  ROAD  : 

Special  classes,  London :  premises  unsatisfactory, 
(Newton)  7672-3  ;  (Newton)  7682  ;  (B)  12. 

ST.  OLAVE'S  UNION: 
(Lidgett)  3750,  3809. 

ST.  THOMAS'  HOSPITAL  : 
Advice  given  as  to  defective  children,  (Scwell)  6325, 
6443-4. 

SAYER  STREET : 
Special  classes,  London :  promises  suitable,  (Bu  Port) 

6872,  6951-7. 
Statistics,  (Newton)  7682. 

SALARIES : 

Of  teachers  of  deaf  and  of  blind  in  day  schools  and 

in  institutions,  (Pooley)  6228-35. 
Of  teachers  of  special  classes,  (Kerr)  641-3  ;  (Chard) 

1382-8;  (FerraZZ)  2256-8;  (DciZe)  2484  ;  (Whenman) 

2836-8 ;  (Major)  4623-4. 

SCHOOL  AGE : 
See  Age. 

SCHOOL  ATTENDANCE : 
See  Attendance. 

SCHOOL  AUTHORITIES  : 
Under  Blind  and  Deaf  Children  Act,  (Pooley)  6270- 
71. 

Readily  co-operate  in  carrying  out  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  Act,  (Pooley)  6240-3 ;  only  one  case  of  a 
school  provided  by  a  School  Authority  not  a  school 
board. 

For  dealing  with  defective  and  epileptic  children  ; 

county    councils    suggested,    (Colvill)  6674-82, 

6720-4,  6736-9,  6796-806. 
Same  recommended  as  for  blind  and  deaf  children, 

58,  104  (6). 

Not  concerned  with  imbeciles,  but  are  affected  by  the 
want  of  provision  for  them,  21  ;  suggestion  for 
admitting  imbeciles  to  institiitior?  upon  the  cer- 


SOHOOL  AUTHORITIES— cou4. 

tificate  of  the  School  Authority,  (Loch)  5517-26, 
5583-8  ;  (Mann)  5891-908  ;  23. 

As  at  present  constituted,  powers  of,  in  regard  to 
defective  children,  17,  S3,  77,  85. 

As  proposed  to  be  constituted;  powers  and  duties 
recommended  in  regard  to  defective  children ;  to 
appoint  medical  officers,  and  arrange  for  examina- 
tion of  defective  children,  22,  2S,  104  (1)  ;  to 
provide  such  accommodation  in  special  classes  as 
the  Education  Department  think  necesssary, 
59  (a),  104  (3),  (4)  a;  to  provide  conveyance  or 
guides  to  special  classes,  66,  104  (7)  and  to 
ordinary  schools,  in  the  case  of  physically  defective! 
children,  77,  104  (7)  ;  to  board  out  near  special 
classes,  or  (in  the  case  of  physically  defective 
children)  near  ordinai-y  schools,  67,  77,  104 
(4)  b ;  to  establish  or  acquire  and  to  maintain 
certified  homes,  or  to  contribute  towards  doing  bo, 
63,  69,  70,  77,  104  (4)  c,  (5);  to  combine 
with,  or  to  contribute  to,  other  School  Authorities 
for  these  purposes,  59  (b),  104  (6);  to  enforce 
attendance  at  special  classes  where  available,  in 
preference  to  ordinary  school,  36,  104  (10) ;  to 
enforce  school  attendance  up  to  the  age  of  16, 
in  such  cases  as  they  may  think  fit,  37,  104  (16) ; 
to  make  annual  returns  to  the  Education 
Department,  60,  104  (37);  in  case  of  failure  of 
duty  to  be  declared  in  default  by  Education 
Department,  or  to  be  subject  to  order  made  by 
the  Education  Department,  59  (C),  104  (11). 

Powers  and  duties  recommended  in  regard  to  epileptic 
children,  to  arrange  for  examining  cases  'requiring 
exceptional  treatment,  82,  85,  89,  104  (1)  ;  to 
provide  guides  or  conveyance  to  ordinary  schools 
or  special  classes  where  necessary,  85,  104  (7) ; 
to  establish  or  acquire  and  to  maintain  ccT'tified 
homes,  or  to  contribute  towards  doing  so,  87, 
97,  104  (4)  d,  104  (5) ;  to  combine  with,  or 
contribute  to,  other  School  Authorities  for  these 
purposes,  104  (6) ;  to  apply  to  a  magistrate  if 
they  think  fit,  for  an  order  requiring  children  ever 
7  years  of  age  to  be  sent  to  such  homes,  98, 
104  (10) ;  to  enforce  school  attendance  up  to  the 
age  of  16,  in  such  cases  as  they  may  think  fit, 
104  (16) ;  to  make  annual  returns  to  the  Education 
Department,  104,  (17) ;  in  case  of  failure  of 
duty  to  be  declaimed  in  default  by  the  Education 
Department,  or  to  be  subject  to  order  made  by  the 
Education  Department,  99,  104  (11). 

SCHOOL  BOARDS : 
To  be  School  Authorities  for  defective  and  epileiitic 
children  in  areas  where  school  boards  exist,  58, 
104  (6). 

SCHOOL  HOURS  : 

For  defective  children,  (Warner)  919;  (Verrall)  2372 
-4;  (Dale)  2515-8;  (Whenman)  2821-3,  2967-72  ; 
(Walmsleij)   4169-72;    (Major)    4630-1,  4714-6; 
(Martin)  5007-10,  (A)  %  17,  4    ;  (Hodge)  7461-2 
7470. 

For  epileptics,  (Ferrier)  5257. 

SCROFULOUS  CHILDREN: 
Treatment  of,  I.  B.  1  (a). 

SELECTION : 

Preliminary,  of  children  for  admission  to  special 
classes,  (Kerr)  414-8  ;  (Harris)  1058-61,  1196-1202  ; 
(Major)  4576-8 ;  (Martin)  4941-56,  5045-50,  5102-7, 
5129-36,  5178-82,  5185-8;  (Hodge)  740-1-6,  7607-9; 
26,  27. 

SENSATION : 
Physical  exercises  suitable  for  cases  of  defective 
sensation,  (Holm)  7798 ;  I.  (C.)  1. 

SEPARATION : 

Of  imbeciles  ;  educable  and  non-educable  at  Darenth 
not  se])arated  out  of  school,  (Hoatson)  1765-71. 

Of  children  from  adults,  (Mann)  5702-10. 

Of  defective  children  from  imbeciles  desirable, 
(Ferrier)  5218,  13  ;  from  ordinary  children  in 
school  for  all  lessons,  an  essential  condition  of 
recognition  of  special  classes,  38,  S3,  54  ;  from 
ordinary  children  in  playground,  &c.  See 
Ph'ygroimd ;  from  ordinary  children  out  of  school, 
not  desired,  13,  69. 

Of  sexes,  not  desired  in  special  classes,  40  ;  desired 
in  certified  homes  for  defective  and  epileptic 
children,  70,  88.    Sea  also  Soxes. 
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8EWBLL,  Miss,  Warden  of  the  Women's  University 
.Settlement  in  Southwark.  and  a  Mauager  of  the 
I'ocock  Street  Special  Classes. 

Womans  University  Settlement,  its  objects,  6288-92. 

ISTumber  of  allicted  children  in  its  area,  6293-311. 

Difficulty  of  distinguishing  defective  children,  6312- 
23. 

Presence  of  children  who  are  only  backward  advan- 
tageous to  defective  children,  6315,  6318. 

Process  of  sending  children  to  Darenth,  6324-30, 
6-1.32,  64.33. 

Special  classes ;  some  unsuitable  cases  have  been 
sent  to  Pocock  Street,  6331-8.  6407-12 ;  and  some 
suitable  liave  been  excluded,  6427-31. 

Moi  o  physical  exercise  required  in  classes,  6339-41. 

Periodical  examination  required,  6342-6. 

Voluntary  management  essential,  6347-53. 

Children  over  14  ;  training  homes  required  for  some, 
others  should  remain  in  the  classes,  6354-6  and 
6445-6. 

Physically  defective  children,  number  in  district, 

6357-68.  6401-6. 
x'Totes  as  to  teaching  of  physically  defective  children 

ill  a  voluntary  class,  6376-85,  6417-8. 
Physically  defective   children  should  be  separated 

from  mentally  defective,  6386. 
Physically  defective  children,  on    leaving   school ; 

employment   most  suitable  is   in  highly  skilled 

trades,  6393-5. 
V  oluntary  agency  ;  its  advantage  in  teaching  physi- 
cally defective  children  at  present  stage,  6396-400. 
Voluntary  agencies  desired  in  connexion  with  special 

classes  for  defective  children,  6434-42. 
Irregularity  of  attendance  of  some  children  in  special 

classes,  6449-55. 

SEX: 

AS  affecting  association  of  defects,  {Warner)  694-704, 
793-5. 

SEXES: 

Preponderance  of  male  defective  children  over  female, 

(Warnrr)  682-4;  {Roclge)  7439-41. 
Equal  number  defective  in  Bristol  special  classes, 

{Martin)  5084-5. 
Equnl    number    of    defective    children,  {Ferrier) 

5294-8 ;  {Golvill)  6746-8. 
In  special  classes  may  be  mixed  up  to  14  ;  separation 

of  sexes  desirable  after  14,  but  cases  should  be 

dealt  with  on  their  merits,  {Warn°r)  997  ;  {Harris) 

1103,  1217-21;  {Moherly)  3651-6,  3660-71;  {Hodge) 

7501-4;  40. 
Mixed  classes  undesirable,  {Frice)  6551,  6561-72. 
Should  not  be  mixed  in  homes  for  feeble-minded, 

{Cooper)  3463-5,  70. 
Should  be  separate  in  epileptic  colonies,  {Ferrier) 

5267-9,  88. 

SHILLINaTON  STREET: 
Special  classe.=!,  London :  cost  of  erection,  22?.  4s.  2d. 
per  head,  {Ghard)  1356,  1359. 

SHOP  LESSON: 
{Hoatson)  2159-63  ; 


{Whenman)  2965-6;  50. 


SHUTTLEWORTH,  Dr.  G.  E.  (a  Member  of  the 
Committee),  late  Medical  Superintendent  of  the 
Royal  Albert  Asj'lum  for  Idiots  and  Imbeciles  of 
the  Northern  Counties,  Lancaster.  Memorandum 
on  meanings  of  the  terms  idiot  and  imbecile. 

Idiots  Act,  1886,  form  of  certificate,  6,  7. 

Idiot,  meaning  of  the  term,  9-16. 

Imbecile,  meaning  cf  the  term,  17. 

Discrimination  of  children  unsuited  for  ordinary 
schools,  medical  opinion  necessary,  18-29  ;  teacher's 
opinion  necessary,  30,  31  ;  parent's  account  neces- 
sary, 32-8. 

Different  grades  of  imbeciles  found  in  institutions. 
40-2. 

Feeble-minded,  use  of  the  term,  40,  50. 

Royal  Albert  Asylum,  about  10  per  cent,  feeble-- 
minded,  3,  42. 

Peeble -minded  children,  methods  of  diagnosis,  49-59  ; 
probation  in  ordinary  school  desirable  in  some 
cases,  60-3 ;  for  admission  to  special  classes 
medical  opinion  necessary,  64-71 ;  for  retention  in 
special  classes  teacher's  opinion  important,  and  in 
some  cases  corroboration  by  medical  advice  should 
l)e  required,  72,  73. 

Memorandum  upon  physical  defects  which  require 
the  methods  of  instruction  to  be  modified.  Appen- 
dix I.  to  the  Report, 


SIGNS : 

Distinguishing  defective  children,  (Warner)  727-30, 
951-3. 

Physical,  physiological,  and  meatal,  {Walmshv) 
3973-96.    See  also  Defects. 

"SILLY  SCHOOLS"  : 

{Kerr)  444-6;  {Whenman)  2894;  {Howard)  3057; 
{Golvill)  6666;  {Du  Port)  6910. 

SIZE  OP  CLASSES  : 

At  Darenth,   {Hoatson)   1708,   1876,  1900,  2060-2 
{Walmsley)  4003,  4034-6,  4135-44,  41.52-68,  4315-9. 

Of  blind  and  deaf  children,  {Pooley)  6224-7. 

Of  defective  children  (special  classes)  in  London 
{Ghard)  1361-5,  1379-81  ;  should  not  exceed  20  to  25 
{Hoatson)  2060-2 ;  should  be  12  to  25,  {Whenman) 
2846-57,  2913-6;  {Martin)  5006-52;  should  not 
exceed  15,  {Warner)  832;  {Du  Port)  6904-6; 
{Harrison)  7342-5  ;  (Hodge)  7460-4 ;  {Synge)  7624- 
30.    {A)  13;  {B)  11,  39.  y  J  ii  ' 

Of  epileptic  children,  91. 

SOUTHAMPTON : 
Defective  children  at,  {Harrison)  7218. 

SPECIAL  CLASSES: 

History  of  establishment  of,  3,  4,  5,  6. 

In  Birmingham.    See  Dale. 

In  Bradford.    See  Kerr. 

In  Brighton.    See  Verrall. 

In  Bristol.    See  Martin. 

In  Leicester.    See  Major. 

In  London.    See  Ghard,  Harris,  Moherly,  Whenman. 

In  Nottingham.    See  Nottingham. 

Recommendations  with  regard  to  ;  admission, 
26-29  ;  records,  30-33 ;  age,  34-35 ;  attendance, 
36-37  ;  organisation  and  staffing,  38 ;  size,  39 ; 
mixture  of  sexes,  40  ;  teachers'  qualifications, 
41-43  ;  special  training  of  teachers,  44  ; 
instruction,  45-56 ;  supply,  57-60 ;  collection 
at  a  centre,  61 ;  inspection,  62  ;  premises,  63  ; 
voluntary  agencies  in  connexion  62,  64. 

STAFF : 

At  Darenth.  {Beacli)  181-8;  {Hoatson);  1790-809, 
1873-4,  2147-54;  {Walmsley)  3998-4002,  4318; 
{Mann)  5746-8,  5753-4. 

At  Aubert  Park  Home,  {Tail)  4828  ;  at  other  homes 
for  feeble-minded,  {Gooper)  3364-5. 

At  special  classes,  Birmin'gham,  {Dale)  2476-88; 
Bradford,  {Kerr)  640-4;  Brighton,  {Verrall)  2254- 
60,2301-96;  Bristol,  {Martin)  4999-5005,  5111-8; 
Leicester,  (Major)  4620-4 ;  London,  (Ghard)  1882-8  ; 
{Moberly)  3599-607  ;  (Whenman)  2835-8  ;  abroad,  (A) 
11,  2/^ ;  conditions  recommended,  38,  41,  42,  43. 

STANDARD : 

Of  attainment  reached  by  children  at  Darenth,  (Beach) 
217-9;  (Hoatson)  1746-58,  2063-91;  of  attainment 
reached  by  children  in  special  classes,  (Kerr)  490- 
501;  (Dale)  2598-600;  (Whenman)  2730-45,  2753- 
60,  2763-5,  2771-3;  (Major)  4686-91,  4736-8, 
4765  ;  (Martin)  5097-101 ;  (Hodge)  7530-5,  7545-54 ; 
(A)  2.5,  27,  28  ;  (B)  13;  13. 

STANDARD  0 : 
In  ordinary  schools  (Major)  4644-51,  4692-702,  4789- 
804;  (Martin)  4934-40,  5108-10,  5183,  5184;  (Loch) 
6398-400 ;  (Synge)  7685-93. 

STARCROSS : 

Western  Counties  Idiot  Asylum,  (Beach)  145 ;  (Martin) 
6167;  (Knollys)  7051,  7072,  7162-7,  (G)  2,S. 

STRUMOUS  CHILDREN: 
(Harris)  1023;  14. 

STURRY : 

Kent :  return  as  to  defective  children,  (Golvill)  6580, 
6618-24. 

SULLY,  PfiOPESSOK  : 

(Beach)  238  ;  (Gallon)  5978-81. 
SUNBURY : 

Inquiry  by  Mr.  Wi^is  as  to  defective  children,  (  WiUis) 
(j823'-7, 
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SUPPLY : 

Of  special  classes,  -(Ken-)  401-2;  (Verrall)  2240-52; 
(Dale)  2447-9;  {Moberly)  3574-8;  {Chard)  1371; 
{Major)  4659-61 ;  {Martin)  4977-92,  5059-61,  5189- 
96 ;  {Syncje)  7652-69  ;  57. 

SWANSEA : 
Defective  children  at,  {Harrison)  7218. 

SWEDEN: 

System  of  physical  exercises  in,  (Holm)  7693-7735. 

SYNGE,  The  Eev.  F.,  Her  Majesty's  Chief  Inspector 
of  Schools,  Eastern  Division  : 
Admission  to  special  classes,  7677-84. 
Standard  0  children,  7585-93. 

Definition  of  defective  children  should  not  be  too 

strictly  laid  down,  7694-604,  7631-4, 
Occupations  taught,  7605-12,  7642. 
Imbeciles  in  special  classes,  7613-16. 
Medical  advice  required  as  to  whether  children  are 

fit  for  training,  7617-23,  7637-41,  7645-7. 
Size  of  classes,  7624^30. 
Single  desks  preferred,  7643-4. 
Defective  children  in  rural  districts,  7648-51. 
Supply  of  special  classes  in  Hackney,  7652-69. 

SYPHILITIC  CHILDEEN: 
{Beach)  354-5. 

TAIT,  Dk.  EDWAEDj  Medical  Adviser  to  Aubert 
Park  Home. 

Aubert  Park  House:  age  of  admission,  4815,  4816 
and  4851-6. 

Conditions  of  admission,  4816-23,  4832-3,  4880-1 . 
Number  of  inmates,  12,  4824-7. 
Staff,  4828. 

Cost  per  head,  2U.,  4836-8. 

Age  and  capacity  of  giris  when  discharged,  4839-46. 
Variety  of  occupations  required  in  the  home,  4847-8. 
Some  elementary  education  given,  4867-8,  but  chief 

occupation  was  industrial,  4859-60. 
Early  training  required  at  school,  in  order  that  the 

home  may  be  of  advantage,  486 1-74. 
Employment  after  leaving  the    home,  housework, 

4875-9. 

Discipline  in  the  home,  4882. 
Some  failures  recorded,  4890-3. 

Medical  certificates  required  on  admission,  4894-902. 
Parents  sometimes  removed  children,  but  compulsory 

powers  of  detention  not  desii'od,  4903-8. 
No  difficulty  in  placing  them  out,  4909-16. 
Advantages  of  home,  4916-18. 

TEACHERS : 

Evidence  of.    See  Blackmore,  Hoatson,  Whenman. 
Of  special  classes,  answers  to  written  questions.  See 

Appendix  {B.). 
Staff  of,  and  qualifications.    See  Staff. 
Salaries  of.    See  Salaries. 
Special  training.    See  Training. 

TELFOED-SMITH,  Dr.  T.,  M.A.,  B.  Ch.,  M.D. : 

Resident  Medical  Superintendent,  Royal  Albert 
Asylum,  Lancaster.    See  Appendix  C. 

THORSHAUG : 

Institution  in  Ohristiania,  for  feeble-minded  children 
{A)  19-32. 

TIME-TABLE : 

{Bale)  2516-20;  {Whenman}  2821;  {Major)  4611  {A) 
S,  9,  11 ;  46-48  ;  should  not  be  too  rigidly  adhered 
to,  {Whenman)  2811-6;  {Major)  4713-20;  {Hodge) 
7451-2,  7511-4  ;  {Du  Port)  6966-8  ;  {B)  13;  47. 

TOUT  ENSEMBLE: 

Of  defective  child,  is  distinctive,  but  cannot  be 
described,  {Kerr)  433-42. 

TOWNS  : 

Circular  issued  to   Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  in, 

{Harrison)  7214-6. 
With    population  of  10,000  may  require  special 

classes,   and  with   population  of  20,000  almost 

certainly  will,  57. 

TRAINING : 

Of  teachers  for  defective  children,  qualifications 
required,  women  trained  kindergartners,  {Warner) 
833  ;  should  also  receive  special  technical  training 
(1)  in  observing  defective  children,  (2)  in  treatment 

E  98300. 


TRAINING— coni 

of  defect's  by  suitable  physical  exercises,  715-6, 

804,  131,  884-9,  920,  979-85,  994. 
Physiological    training    not    necessary,  {Hoatson) 

1898-900,  2107-9,  but  might  be  helpful,  2203-5 ; 

means  at  present  existing  for  training,  {Cooper) 

3469-62,  3526-7 ;  .training  required  resembles  that 

required  for  teachers  of  the  deaf,  especially  in  the 

care  which  should  be  shown  in  articulation,  {Van 

Praagh.)  6647-69,  6684-9. 
Laboratory  to  be  opened  at  University  College  for 

physiological  psychology,  under  Professor  Sully, 

might  be  used,  {Galton)  5978-82. 
Lectures  not  sufficient  training,  scientific  knowledge 

not  to  be  expected,  {Caiman)  6077-9,  6114-7,  6152 

6183-8. 

Six  months  at  an  institution  advised,  {Price)  6489-92, 

6530-2,  6543-5,  6561. 
Training  required   in  physiology,  sloyd,  laundry, 

cookery,  and  dress-cutting,  {Da  Port)  6916-21, 

6993-5  ;    training    required,     {Martin)    5141-4 ; 

{Colvill)  6811,  6772-3  ;  {Hodge)  7434-8,  7522-3. 
Recommendations    in    regard    to    training,  44. 

Teachers  of  physical  exercises,  qualifications  and 

training  required,  {Holm)  7703-8,  7716-24,  7835-9. 
Highly  trained  teachers  not  required  for  imbeciles, 

{Walmsley)  4023-9. 

TRANSFER  TO  ORDINARY  SCHOOL : 

Of  Hugh  Myddelton  children ;  {Whenman)  2775-7 ; 
particulars,  (Eose)  4538-52. 

TUKE,  De.  : 

Definition  of  idiocy,  {Shuttleworth)  9. 

TURNER,  JOHN.  J.  C,  Esq.:  Superintendent  and 
Secretary,  Eastern  Counties'  Asylum,  Colchester. 
See  Appendix  C. 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE: 

Laboratory  to  be  opened  for  physiological  psychology, 
under  Professor  Sully,  might  be  used  for  training 
teachers  of  the  feeble-minded,  {Galton)  5978-82. 

VAN  PRA.AGH,  WILLIAM,  Principal  of  the  Training 

College  for  Teachers  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in 

Fitzroy  Square  : 
Feeble-minded  children  who  are  deaf  should  be  taught 

as  deaf,  5591-606,  5643-6. 
They  can  be  taught  on  the  oral  system,  5602. 
They  can  be  boarded  out  and  sent  to  day  schools, 

6607-24. 

Some  particulars  as  to  an  institution  for  feeble- 
minded at  the  Hague,  5625-37. 

Training  required  for  teachers  of  feeble-minded 
resembles  that  required  for  teachers  of  the  deaf, 
especially  in  the  cai-e  which  should  be  shown  in 
articulation,  6647-59,  5684-9. 

Niimljer  of  feeble-minded  deaf  children,  6670-9. 

VERRALL,  Miss  ANNETTE,  Member  of  Brighton 

School  Board. 
Admission  of  children  to  special  classes  in  Brighton, 

2210-7;  seen  by  a  medical  officer,  2310,  2381-8, 

2436-40,  and  kept  three  weeks  or  longer  on  jiroba- 

tion,  2218-30,  2323-6. 
-   Physically    defective    childi-en   admitted,  2231-7, 

2318-22,  and  some  partially  blind  and  deaf,  2237. 
Number  of  defective  children,  estimated  at  1  per 

cent,  in  the  poor  neighbourhoods,  2240-62. 
Staff,  one  certificated  teacher  and  one  pupil-teacher, 

2254-60 ;  qualifications,  2301-95. 
Distance  from  which  children  come  to  school,  a  mile 

and  a  half,   2263-7;    some   alone,   some  with 

guides. 

Construction  of  new  school  for  80  children,  2268-96. 

10  square  feet  allowed  for  each  child,  2279-81. 

Cost  of  maintenance,  at  present  Zl.  per  child,  2287-9. 

Admission  of  children  at  seven  years  of  age  recom- 
mended, 2297-300. 

Attendance  of  childreia,  regular,  2306-9. 

Exclusion  of  children  from  special  class  sometimes 
necessary,  2314. 

Epileptic  child  in  special  class,  causes  no  incon- 
venience, 231-5-7. 

Nomenclature  of  special  class,  "class  for  affiicted 
children,"  2327-9. 

Separate  playgrounds  recommended,  2330-7. 

Manual  instruction  in  special  class,  2349-51. 

Pupil-teachers,  their  employment  advocated,  2360- 
65. 

xN  n 
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DEPARTMENTAL  COMMITTEE  ON  DEFECTIVE  AND  EPILEPTIC  CHILDREN  : 


VEREALL,  Miss  A.—coni. 

School  attendance,  14-6,  should  be  optional,  2366-7. 
Selection  of  children  as  candidates  for  special  class, 
2408-10. 

Grants  to  special  classes,  made  at  same  rates  as  for 
older  children,  2414-26. 

YIOLENT  CHILDREN: 

Should  be  excluded  from  special  classes,  (Aldis) 
3188-90. 

Excluded  from  Brighton  special  casses,  (Verrall) 
2314 ;  Bristol  special  classes,  (Martin)  4031-3, 
5041-4,  5086-91 ;  (B)  11  c. 

VOLUNTARY  AGENCY : 
Its  advantage    in    teaching    physically  defective 

children  at  present  stage,  (Sewell)  6396-400. 
Desired  in  connexion  with  special  classes  for  defective 
children,  (Loch)  5534-6  ;  (Sewell)  6434-42 ;  64. 

YOLtJNTARY  MANAGEMENT 
'  Jl  special  classes,  essential,  (Setvell)  6347-53. 
Of  homes  for  feeble-minded  and  epileptic  children, 

preferred,  (Gaslcell)  4372,  4414;  [Loch)  5444-51, 

5468-70;  6506-9. 

VOLUNTARY  MANAGERS : 
No  case  of  a  certified  day  school  for  blind  and  deaf 
children  provided  by,  (PooJey)  6246-7,  6282. 

VOLUNTARY  SCHOOLS  : 

Defective  children  admitted  more  freely  than  to  board 
schools,  (Warner)  890-4,  917-8;  {Chard)  1419-24; 
(Golman)  6196:  (Loch)  5421-3;  (Golvill)  6645-6; 
(Harrison)  7232-5. 
Defective  children  in,  should  be  submitted  to  exami- 
nation; 26, 108. 

WALMSLEY.  FRANCIS  HENRY,  M.D.,  Medical 
Officer  of  the  Darenth  School  for  Imbecile 
Children. 

Number  of  educable  children  at  Darenth,  and  degrees 

of  educability,  3936-42. 
:  Imbeciles  require  lifelong  detention,  3943-62,  and 

4048-52,  4131-4. 
Defective  children :  description,  3963-72. 
Signs  distinguishing  defective   children :  physical 

defects,  3973-83;   physiological  defects,  3983-6; 

mental  defects,  3987-95. 
Statistics  as  to  cases  of  imperfect  articulation  at 

Darenth,  3989.  and  of  deaf  mutes,  3990,  3991. 
Difiiculty  of  distinguishing  defective  from  imbecile 

child;   medical  knowledge  required,  3996,  3997, 

4199-202,  4251-4,  4323-6,  4330-6. 
Teaching  at  Darenth :  stafi',  and  size  of  classes,  3998- 

4003. 

Darenth  should  be  reserved  for  imbeciles  only : 

defective  children  are  better  off  outside,  4004-22, 

4036-48,  4052-61,  4088-101,  4306-14. 
Proportion  discharged  as  improved,  4005-8,  4119-34, 

4210-16,  4224-7,  4321-2. 
Highly  trained  teachers  not  required  for  imbeciles, 

4023-9. 

Cost  per  head  at  Darenth,  4030-4. 

Teaching  stafl'  and  accommodation  at  Darenth  meet 

all  requirements,  4034-6,  4135-44,  4152-68,  4316-9. 
Age  of  admission  to  Darenth,  5  years,  4045. 
Epileptic  children  :  fits  alarming  to  ordinary,  but  not 

to  imbecile  children,  4062-8. 
Some  epileptic  children,  not  imbecile,  are  at  Darenth, 

4069-73,  4294-7. 
Epileptic  children  tend  to  become  lunatics,  4072, 

4327-9. 

All  admissions  to  Darenth  are  through  the  poor  law, 
4074,  4075. 

Children  cannot  be  compulsorily  detained  at  Darenth, 
4076-84. 

Im^Droved  cases,  if  not  returned  to  parents,  are 

returned  to  guardians,  4085-7. 
Separation  of  better  from  worse  imbeciles,  in  school, 

out  of  school,  and  at  the  infirmary,  4102-10. 
Some  cases  over  16  years  of  age  remain  at  school  at 

Darenth,  4111-8. 
Pictures,  more  might  be  provided,  4163-8. 
Children  have  no  pets  and  no  gardens,  4159-64 
No  instruction  given  in  cookery  or  laundry,  4165-8. 
School  hours,  four  a  day  sufficient,  half  the  time 

being  given  to  manual  instruction,  4169-73. 
Industrial  occupation,  4174-7  and 4263-9. 
Punishment,  none,  4178-83,  4270-81. 


WALMSLEY,  F.  R.—cont. 
School  age  for  defective  children  should' be  up  to  16, 
4184-92. 

Classification  of  children  at  Darenth,  4203-5  and 
41.52. 

Some  imbeciles  in  London  classes  ;  25  per  cent,  in 

two  schools,  4228-30. 
Blind  and  deaf  and   dumb  children  at  Darenth, 

4231-7. 

Form  of  certificate  at  Darenth,  4239-60. 
Intermediate  home  required  for  those  who  are  dis- 
charged improved,  4282-8. 
Death-rate  at  Darenth,  3970,  4298-306. 

WANDSWORTH : 
Mi^ddksex  County  Asylum,  (Beach)  148;  (Knollys) 

WARNER,  Me.  FRANCIS,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Physician 
to  the  London  Hospital : 

1.  Abstract  of  evidence. 

Connexion  with  previous  inquiries  into  feeble-minded 

and  epileptic  children,  665-77. 
Committee  of  inquiry,  1888-96,  history  of  its  forma- 
tion,  669-70,  717  ;  history  of  the  inquiry  into  100,000 
children,  718-9,  941-5 ;   method  of  the  inquiry, 
children  not  handled,  but  observation  made  of  de- 
fects of  development,  nerve,  and  nutrition,  and 
teachers  accounts  accepted  as  to  dulness,  720-6, 
786-92,  946-50,  989-91. 
Classification  of  defects:  (1)  developmental  defects 
(2)  nerve  defects,  (3)  defects  of  nutrition  (delicacy) 
(4)  defect  of  mental  power  (dulness),  679-81, 
Frequent  association  of  defects  in  one  child,  and  varia- 
tion of  such  association  according  to  sex,  residence, 
age,  environment,  694-704,  793-5 ;  developmental 
defects  in  girls  more  frequently  associated  with 
delicacy  than  in  boys,  699,  793 ;  children  showing 
developmental  defects  more  likely  to  show  other 
defects  also  if  attending  day  schools  than  if  living 
at  residential  schools,  794 ;  children  under  10  years 
of  age  liave  more  tendency  to  delicacy,  if  other- 
wise defective,  than  children  over  10  years  of  age. 
Signs  ;  enumeration  of  signs :   (1)  of  developmental 
defect,  (2)  of  nerve  defect,  727-9 ;  how  signs  were 
originally  selected,  730 ;  each  sign  may  be  found 
separately  in  normal   children,  730,  and  is  not 
necessarily  indicative  of  mental  feebleness,  951-3 ; 
signs  removable  by  training,  729. 
Classification  of  defective  children,  in  16  primary 
groups,   according  to  the   combinations   of  the 
four  classes  of  defect,  685-95 ;  children  requiring 
special  care    and   treatment     divided  into  six 
groups :  (1)  idiots  and  imbeciles,  (2)  feebly  gifted 
mentally,  (3)  mentally  exceptional,  (4)  epileptic,  (5) 
physically  defective,  (6)  children  reported  dull,  and 
also  presenting  one  or  more  signs  of  defects  of 
development,  nerve,   and  nutrition,  732-4;  defi- 
nitions of  these  terms,  and  explanation  as  to  the 
principles  determining  classification  of  doubtful 
cases,  734-70. 
Number  of  defective  children,   as  defined  above, 
numbered  951  out  of  86,378,  or  1-1  per  cent,; 
proportion  of  children  falling  under  each  of  the  six 
groups,  734-70 ;  preponderance  of  male  defective 
children  over  female,  682-4 ;  reference  to  tables 
showing  comparison,  as  regards  number  of  defects 
observed,  and  number  of  defective  children,  between 
public  elementary  schools  and  other  institutions  for 
children,  771-9. 
Discrimination  of  defective  children,  how  it  should  be 
conducted;  .two  reports  required,  teacher's  and 
medical  inspector's,  780-4,  813,  961-61 ;  method  of 
medical  inspection,  785 ;  time  required  for  it,  10 
minutes  per  child,  921-3. 
Child  material ;  a  medical  inspecjfcion  of  a  school  may, 
by  statistical  method,  show  the  prevalence  of  defects 
as  an  index  to  the  quality  of  the  intelligence  of  the 
children  as  a  whole,  801 ;  instance  of  such  a  report 
on  a  Brighton  school,  818-9 ;  inquiry  into  child 
material  also  showed  that  the  proportion  of  reputed 
.  dull  children  in  some  cases  depended,  not  on  the 
child  material,  but  on  the  school  organisation,  796- 
800. 

Medical  inspection  of  schools  should  be  undertaken 
by  the  Education  Departmoit ;  and  the  State 
should  obtain  expert  medical  ladvioewhea  required, 
707,805-10. 

Medical  officers,  required  for  school  authorities,  and 
such  officers  should  be  trained,  913,  986, 
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Medical  certificates,  children  excused  school  upon, 

910-13.  ,     .     ,  . 

Defective  children  frequently  unable  to  obtain  admis- 
sion to  schools,  823-9, 878, 901-2, 936-40.  Admitted 
more  freely  to  voluntary  than  to  board  schools, 
890-4.,  917-8.  All  grades  found  in  ordiaary 
schools,  914-6,  976. 

Special  classes  for  defective  children:  conditions 
which  should  be  observed  as  to  admission  ;  decision 
to  rest  with  a  lay  authority,  acting  on  teacher's 
and  doctor's  advice,  822,  834-42,  967-74,  976-8. 
Probation  in  ordinary  school  should  precede  admis- 
sion 843-7.  Starting  of  special  classes  at  Brighton, 
818  ■  and  at  Leicester,  820.  Size  of  classes  should 
not  exceed  16,  832.  School  hours  the  same  as  for 
ordinary  children,  919.  Special  grant  of  bl.  6s. 
desired'for  special  classes,  863-S.       _  _ 

Teachers  of  special  classes  :  qualifications  required, 
women  trained  kindergartners,  833  ;  should  also 
receive  special  technical  training  (1)  in  observing 
defective  children,  (2)  in  treatment  of  defects  by 
suitable  physical  exercises,  715-6,  804,  831,  884-9, 
920,  979-85,  994. 

Sexes,  in  special  classes,  may  be  mixed  up  to  14, 
997. 

Nervous  children,  not  otherwise  defective,  should  not 
necessarily  be  sent  to  special  classes,  898-905. 

Dull  children  not  necessarily  to  be  sent  to  special 
classes,  962-6. 

Physical  exercises:  their  importance  in  training 
feeble-minded  children,  706-6,  979.  "  Signs  "  may 
be  removed  thereby,  729. 

School  age,  5  to  16  recommended,  708,  895-7 ;  but 
the  age  of  compulsory  attendance  difficult  to  raise , 
859-61,  929-32.  If  School  Authority  were_  com- 
pelled to  provide  suitable  schools,  compulsion  of 
parent  would  be  secondary  matter,  862-77. 

Industrial  training  desired  after  age  of  16,  906-9. 

Blind  and  Deaf  Act :  extension  desired  to  defective 
children,  and  especially  as  regards  the  compulsion 
of  School  Authorities  to  provide  suitable  schools, 
814-5,  853-77.  Cannot  frame  legal  definition  of 
feeble-minded,  928. 

Parents,  some  anxious  for  special  education  of  their 
defective  children,  others  careless,  879-83. 

Physically  defective  children :  conveyances  should 
be  provided  to  take  them  to  school,  711-4. 

Official  statistics  :  sexes  should  be  separately  shown, 
812. 

Poor  Law  Schools  Committee:  correction  of  report 
of  evidence,  998-1004. 

2.  References  made  by  other  witnesses. 

Classification,  (Kerr)  4i0  ;  [Harris]  1123;  selection  of 
children  at    Brighton,    (Verrall)  2409-11;  signs, 
{Whenman)  2989-6  ;  (Major)  4677;  (Ferrier)  5232  ; 
inquiry  and  consultation  of  Charity  Organisation 
Society,  (Loch)   5380,   6386 ;   6390 ;  inquiry  into 
100,000  children,  (Galton)  6947-50  ;  tests,  their 
ultimate  object,  (Galton)  6944 ;  ambiguity  of  nerve 
signs  employed  therein,  and  further  inquiry  desired 
by  trained  persons  so  as  to  arrive  at  a  certain  system 
of  discriminating  children  naturally  capable  but 
suffering  from  faulty  nurture,  from  children  irre- 
mediably incapable,  6955-77,  5985-6004,  6016-37. 
Method  of  examination ;  signs  not  new,  but  system 
consists  in  co-relation  of  signs  previously  known, 
(Galton)  6016-8,  6039-48;  statistics  and  suggested 
verification,  (Galton)  5958,  15. 
Methods   only    partially   confirmed,  ambiguity  of 
developmental  defects,  (Colman)  6108-13,  6179-82. 


WEST  END  HOSPITAL: 
Defective  children  at,  (Beach)  84,  100,  101 . 

WHENMAN,  Miss  ROSA  :  with  her  Mes.  FLORENCE 
ANDERSON  and  Miss  EDITH  CATTLE,  teachers 
at  Hugh  Myddelton  special  classes. 

Number  and  description  of  children  at  special  classes, 

Hugh  Myddelton,  2624-84. 
Information  obtained  as  to  children  on  admission, 

2685-707. 

Age  of  admission,  five  years  recommended,  2698, 

2698-9,  2866-75, 
Area  served  by  special  centre,  greatest  distance  a. 

mile,  2708-16  and  2942-6. 
Children  partially  blind  and  deaf,  2717-20. 
Mrs.  Anderson,  descriiDtion  of  the  lowest  class,  2721- 

46. 

Miss  Whenman,  description  of  the  middle  class, 
2747-60. 

Miss  Cattle,  description  of  the  highest  class,  2761-73. 
Removal   of    children  decided   by  sunerintendent, 
2776-8. 

Separation  of  playground  desired,  2779-85. 

20  square  feet  space  required  for  child,  2786-90 

Single  desks  preferred,  2791-6  and  2880-2. 

Punishments,  2797-806. 

Children  with  repulsive  habits,  2807-10. 

Time-table  should  not  be  rigidly  adhered  to,  2811-6. 

School  hours,  five  hours,  with  half-hour  recreation ; 

lessons,  25  to  30  minutes  ;  2821-3. 
Cookery  and  laundry  instruction  is  given  to  girls, 

2824-8  and  2876-9. 
Recreations,  2829-31  and  2905-8. 
School  books  and  pictures,  2832-4. 
Salaries  of  teachers,  2835-8 ;  and  interest  taken  in 

their  work,  2839,  2840. 
School  attendance,  14^16  ;  should  be  ootional,  2841-6. 
Size  of  class  should  be  12  to  25,  2846-57  and  2913-6. 
Attendance  less  regular  than  in  ordinary  school, 

2852-7. 

Epilepsy,  one  mild  case,  2863-6. 

Pupil-teachers  might  be  found  suitable  for  teaching 
in  special  classes,  but  their  employment  not  desired, 
2980-2. 

Parents  objection  to  admission  of  children  to  classes, 
overcome  by  explanations,  2892-6. 

WILLIS,  Mb.   J.  A.,  Her  Majesty's  Inspector  of 
Schools  for  the  Brentford  District : 

See  Colvill. 

WINCHESTER  HOUSE: 
Home  for  defective  children,  (Beach)  151. 

WOMEN'S  UNIVERSITY  SETTLEMENT : 
Its  objects,  (Seivell)  6288-92. 

WORKHOUSES : 

Number  of  imbecile  and  epileptic  children  in. 
(Knotty s)  7093-102. 

WRITING : 

Teaching  of,  at  Darenth,  (Hoatson)  1745-7  ;  standard 

reached,  2598-600, 
At  other  institutions,  for  imbeciles,  (0)  ■5. 
In  special  classes,  (Dale)  2598 ;  48,  50. 
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